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OF 
Toi Wier sSMikE ARCH AOLOGICAL. AND NATURAL 
HISPORY SOCIETY HELD AT SALISBURY 
Jury 31st, Aucust IsT, anpD 2npD, 1934! 


TUIESIDAM, JUIN Bilscs 
This was the eighth meeting held by the Society at Salisbury, the last 
having been ten years previously. The proceedings began with the 
Annual General Meeting held in the Lecture Room of the Museum, by 
kind permission of the Committee and the Controller, Sir Harold 
peaks wea Ke©.N/.©., bys 7A the President of the Society, being in the 
chair. After the reading of the previous year’s minutes, the President 

called on the Hon. Secretary to read the report. 


THE REPORT, 1933—34. 


““ Membership.cOn June Ist, 1934, the number of members was : 
One honorary member, 18 hfe members, and 403 annual members, 422 
in all; one less than in 1933 and 20 less than in 1931. 

Finance.—The General Fund began 1933 with a balance of 
£453 19s. 1d. and ended the year with one of £493 16s., which, however, 
included a debt from the Museum Maintenance Fund of £40, so that in 
fact the year almost exactly paid its own expenses. The heaviest item 
was, of course, as usual, the publication of the two numbers of the 
Magazine, which cost £250 4s. 10d. 


1 The fullest account of the meeting was given in the Wiltshire Gazette, 
Aug. 2nd, 9th, and 16th, 1934, and Salisbury Journal, Aug. 3rd. 
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The sale of Magazines, etc., during the year brought in £18 3s. 6d., 


and the balance on the annual and single day excursions amounted to 
£16 Is. 9d. 


The Museum Maintenance Fund beginning the year with a balance 
of £11 12s., 10d. ended it with a debt of £32 16s. 7d., being obliged to 
borrow from the General Fund in order to pay its way. The heaviest 
expense was the provision of the new card catalogue of the Library. 
This cost £41 2s. 6d., of which £32 was paid for the services of a pro- 
fessional cataloguer. There was also a heavy item of £15 4s. 10d. for 
necessary repairs. | 


The subscriptions for the year amounted to £29 4s., and the payments 
for admission to the Museum were £7 13s. 7d. 


The Museum Enlargement Fund _ increased during 1933 from 
£410 17s. 4d. to £444 9s. 2d. This increase included one donation of 
£10 and the rent of the caretaker’s house, and interest. 


The Museum Purchases Fund increased from £128 Ils. to £132 2s. 


The Life Membership Fund, from which one-tenth is annually paid 
to the General Fund, decreased from £89 5s. ld. to £82 7s. 


The small funds, for the printing of Bishop Simon of Ghent’s Register, 
£6 17s. 6d., and the Wansdyke Fund, £4 8s. 9d., remained as before. 


The Bradford Barn Account, beginning with a balance of £41 17s., 
increased to £53 5s. 4d. at the end of the year. The whole of this sum 
will probably be spent in repairs during the current year. 


The Museum.—The new edition of Part II of the Catalogue of 
Antiquities is now in the printer’s hands, and will be issued it is hoped, 
in the near future. The chief event connected with the Museum during 
the past year has been the disastrous robbery which has deprived the 
Society’s collections of a number of valuable bronze implements. 
Although suspicion pointed in the direction of a former depredator, it 
proved impossible to bring home the crime, or to recover the lost objects. 
As a consequence of this theft, the Museum has been put to a heavy 
expense in re-placing the existing locks by thief-proof fastenings for all 
cases. 


-The Committee regrets that Mrs. Springford, the caretaker at the 
Museum for the last 15 years, finds it necessary to resign the post. 
They wish to express their entire satisfaction ‘with the work she has 
done for the Museum during the whole of that period. 


The Libvary.—Amongst many gifts during the past year, the most 
important were the results of Captain Cunnington’s examination of the 
contents of Messrs. Jackson’s ‘‘lumber room,’’ and the consequent 
addition to the Library of some hundreds of old Wiltshire deeds, as well 
as several valuable Court Rolls and Manor Accounts, which but for the 
kindness of Messrs. Jackson and the patient industry of Captain 
Cunnington would have been destroyed. The number of Books of 
General Reference, too, has been increased by the purchase of the Great. 
Dictionary of National Biography, with a grant from the General Fund 
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The Magazine—The two half-yearly numbers have been issued 
punctually, and again the Society has to thank several writers of papers 
for donations towards the cost of the illustrations. 


Excavations.—Dr. Stone has excavated dwelling pits of Neolithic Age, 
an Early Iron Age ditch stockaded on both sides at Winterbourne 
Dauntsey, described in the Magazine, and a remarkable barrow contain- 
ing only a skull, the account of which will appear in the December 
number. Mr. A. D. Passmore excavated and described in the Magazine 
the Giant’s Caves Long Barrow at Luckington. Mr. Alexander Keiller 
hasebeen ensaved on an elaborate excavation of the course of the 
Kennet Avenue at Avebury, the results of which so far as they had been 
carried, were shown to members attending the single day’s excursion in 
June. In the south of the county Dr. Borenius had been carrying out 
extensive diggings on the site of the Palace of Clarendon. 


The annual meeting at Winchester, though not attended by quite so 
many members as have sometimes been present at meetings within the 
county, was very successful and much enjoyed by those who were 
present. 


The single day’s excursion on June 6th, 1934, was a great success, 
over a hundred members and friends being present. Proceedings began 
on the site of the excavations now being carried out along the line of the 
Kennet Avenue at Avebury, by Mr. Alexander Keiller, who gave a very 
full account of the work already accomplished, including the finding of 
a buried stone, and of what remained to be done in the future. Huis 
statement that he proposed to re-erect the fallen stones of the Kennet 
Avenue, and afterwards to examine the course of the supposed 
Beckhampton Avenue was warmly applauded by all present. From 
Avebury the cars drove through Marlborough and over the Common to 
Rockley, following the down track from that point to the foot of 
Barbury Castle, where after a picnic lunch, Mr. H. C. Brentnall gave a 
most interesting address on Barbury, followed by Dr. Wilhams Freeman 
on the history of the great hill forts. Tea at Avebury, to which the cars 
returned via Wroughton, brought an instructive and enjoyable day toa 
close. 


The Council for the Preservation of Rural England.—The Wiltshire 
Branch of the C.P.R.E., which was formed some time ago, is now in full 
working order, and at the quarterly meetings of the committee much 
excellent work has been done towards the preservation of the amenities 
of Old Sarum, the war against litter and ill-placed advertisements, the 
advancement of town and country planning, the preservation of the 
scarcer plants of the county, the arrangement of electric power lines, 
etc. Our own Society is affiliated to the Council but it is most desirable 
that the Council should be supported by the largest possible body of 
public opinion in the county. At present there are about 200 members, 
but this number should be largely increased. Will anyone who is 
interested in the many sided work of the C.P.R.E. and is not already a 
member, send a sum of not less than 2s. 6d. to the treasurer, Colonel 
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R. W. Awdry, Little Cheverell, Devizes, and ask to be enrolled as a 
subscribing member of the Council ?”’ 

The Report having been adopted, the President proposed the election 
of Mr. Frank Stevens, O.B.E., F.S.A., as President for the next year. 
This was carried unanimously. Mr. Stevens, whilst thanking the 
Society, took the opportunity of impressing on the meeting the fact 
that the County of Wilts has no arms of its own, whilst many other 
counties have. He felt that it was most desirable that the County 
Council should be approached as to this, and that it was fitting that the 
Society should be the body to move in the matter. He went on to say 
that he thought it was quite time that Wiltshire antiquities were 
reported on by the Royal Commission. Other counties with less claim 
to interest than Wiltshire had been reported on, and the bulk of the 
necessary work for the purpose was already to hand in the volumes of 
the Magazine, and the Bibliography of Wilts. Mr. Stevens then pro- 
posed the re-election of the officers of the Society en bloc. This was 
carried unanimously, together with the election of two new members. 
The proposal that the county should obtain a grant of arms was remitted 
for consideration to the Committee of the Society. At the conclusion 
of the business meeting, members went over the Museum, greatly 
enlarged of late, and were entertained at tea by Mr. and Mrs. Stevens 
in a tent in the Museum grounds. After tea, members and their friends 
divided into two parties, who were conducted over several of the most 
interesting houses in the Close by Mr. H. Messenger, Mr. Jacobs, and 
others. Mompesson House, the Garden of the North Canonry, and the 
Jacobs’ House, were amongst those visited. 

The annual dinner was held at the White Hart at 7 p.m., after which 
a public reception of the Society by the Mayor (Mr. E. J. Case) and 
Mayoress took place at the Guildhall. The Mayor referred to the 
photographs of all the old buildings of the city which had been taken 
by the Ancient Buildings Committee. 

The President of the Society, in thanking the Mayor, suggested that 
a large scale ordnance map, with the exact position of all these ancient 
buildings marked upon it, would add much to their interest, and be a 
valuable record for the future. 

Sir Harold Brakspear then read his paper on Edington Monastery, 
dealing especially with the site of the monastic buildings, which he con- 
tended were not in contact with the N. wall of the Church. This 
concluded the day’s proceedings. 


WAS DINE S DAYS AUG USI lisa 


The long string of motor cars left the Market Place at 9.30, the first 
stop being at Bishopstone Church, where the Rector, the Rev. W. 
Williams, pointed out the chief features. He was followed by Sir 
Harold Brakspear, who spoke of the Church as one of the most beautiful 
in the county, comparable with Edington in North Wilts, to which it 
bore a considerable resemblance. He regarded the very curious arched 
and groined annexe at the end of the transept, as a founder’s tomb. 
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From this point the cars proceeded to Broad Chalke Church, where the 
Vicar, the Rev. J. F. Fuller, gave an interesting address on the Church 
and the history of the parish. Here also Sir Harold Brakspear spoke 
on the chief features of the Church. 

Leaving the Church the party walked to the grounds of the Old 
Rectory close by, where the remarkable gardens, laid out originally by 
the late Mr. Maurice Hewlett, the novelist, were thrown open by the 
present owner. Formed out of an old water meadow into a series of 
terraced gardens, with streams, and pools and miniature falls, the whole 
effect is perhaps unique—it certainly is in Wiltshire—with the added 
interest of unusual plants, especially Tvopg@olum speciosum ramping 
over the high yew hedges round one of the lly ponds. 

From this point the cars went on to the head of the Chalke Valley, 
where at Norrington Manor House, the large party were most kindly 
received by Mr. and Mrs. Parham who threw the whole house open to 
them from the coal cellars to the bedrooms. This was really the great 
attraction of the first day’s excursion. Few of the members had seen 
it, for the house lies far off the main road—at the head of the valley. 
It is a most picturesque and interesting building retaining many of its 
features uninjured and unmodernised. From 1377, when John Gawen 
bought the property and built the earlier portion of the house, the porch, 
the hall, and the groined cellar under it, until the reign of Elizabeth it 
remaimed im that family. Water it passed into the hands of the 
Wyndhams. Sir Harold Brakspear spoke on the most interesting 
architectural features of the house. From this point the cars went on 
to Berwick St. John, where lunch was ready in the Village Hall. 

After lunch the long string of cars proceeded to Chiselbury Camp, 
Monon es © Clay, Kis.A, gave an excellent address on the 
general characteristics and life of the Early [ron Age in general, and of 
this earthwork which belongs to that age in particular. 

Leaving the Camp at 4.15, the party stopped for tea at Broad Chalke 
and then went home to Salisbury. 

iiterevenime meetine was held at 8 pum. im the Lecture Hall of the 
Museum, where the Hon. Lady Hulse, President of the Museum 
Committee, received the members, and Dr. Tancred Borenius, Ph. D., 
Delite cave an address illustrated’ by lantern slides on ‘’ Recent 
Excavations in Clarendon Park.’’ The weather had been threatening 
during the late afternoon, but it was not until the evening that steady 
Yain setin. This was the only occasion during the meeting that the 
weather interfered at all with the proceedings. 
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The motors and charabancs again left the Market Place at 9.30, and 
Madenune Tmst Stop av ISritiord, Church, where the Vicar (the Rev. 
J. B. Jackson) first described the building and was followed by Sir 
Harold Brakspear, who spoke on the remarkable Saxon work here. He 
was inclined rather to doubt whether the present inner south door is 
really of Saxon date as it has generally been supposed to be. 
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Downton Church was the next stopping place. Here again the Vicar 
(the Rev. John Robinson) acted as guide, and the President supple- 
mented his address. From here the cars went on to Fordingbridge 
Church where Sir H. Brakspear again spoke on the features of the 
Church, especially the remarkable roof and woodwork of the north 
aisle of the chancel. 

After seeing the Church, members made their way to the Greyhound 
Hotel where lunch was ready for them at | o’clock. 

Leaving at 2 o'clock, the cars went on to Breamore House and 
Church, which though over the Hampshire border are in the diocese of 
Salisbury. This was one of the chief attractions of this day’s excursion. 
The house was most kindly thrown open to members by the Hon. Lady 
Hulse, who showed members round herself, assisted by Sir Westrow 
Hulse, Bt., who spoke on the history of the house and more particularly 
showed and described the very interesting collection of family plate, 
The pictures, the miniatures, and the large assemblage of oriental 
porcelain were also of great interest to members. 

The Church of Breamore, one of the most complete examples of a 
Saxon Church in the south of England, was described by the Rector, 
Canons Wer Allen 

At Longford Castle, which was the last item on the programme, 
though Lord and Lady Radnor were away from home, they had most 
hospitably provided tea in a tent in the grounds for members, who were 
taken over the Castle in small parties at the same time by various 
members of the household staff, so that all the many treasures of the 
house could be seen comfortably without crowding. So ended a very 
good day’s excursion and a very pleasant and successful meeting, in 
which a larger number of members (112 tickets were taken) and their 
friends took part, than has been the case for some years, and a sub- 
stantial balance was carried to the Society’s General Account. The 
large number of cars present made the problem of parking and of keep- 
ing the programme time even more difficult than usual, but so excellent 
were the meeting secretary's arrangements that the whole proceedings 
were carried through almost to the minute. 


POUGhON MONASTERY ; 
BY THE LATE SIR HAROLD BRAKSPEAR, K.C.V.O., F.S.A. 
[Presidential address at the Salisbury Meeting of the Society, 
July 3l1st, 1934.] 


The history of the Monastery of Edington by Canon Jackson was 
printed in the XXth volume of the WV agazine and is so exhaustive that 
it would seem impossible to say anything further about this curious 
establishment. 

The whole of the manor of Edington, with that of Ashton, was given 
by King Edgar to his newly founded nunnery of Romsey in 968. At 
Domesday these manors contained some 70 hides of land, of which 15 
hides and 3 virgates, in the time of King Edward the Confessor could 
not be separated from the Church.! Among holders of this latter land 
were the progenitors of the family that took its name from the place, 
and from whom descended the famous Bishop of Winchester, William 
of Edyndon. 

The Bishop, doubtless for the love he bore his native place, desired 
to found a chantry of secular priests in the parish Church of Edington ; 
which was allocated to one of the four prebends of the Abbey of Romsey. 
Such an object at this period was not an easy matter to perform owing 
to the Statute of Mortmain which had become law in 1279 and forbade 
any gift of land to the Church, as in it’s hands land was no longer 
hable to feudal dues. So whenever any land was proposed to be given 
for a religious object it could only be done with the direct licence of the 
King, and to obtain such licence an inquisition had to be held. Such 
inquisitions were generally taken by the escheator of the county, before 
a jury, to enquire what damage, if any, it would be to the King or any 
other for the gift to be made. These inquisitions upon land to be given 
to Edington, and various licences in the patent rolls in connexion 
therewith, throw a fresh light upon the foundation of the Bishop, they 
even suggest the position of the lodging of the priests and afterwards 
of the monastic buildings. 

The writ for the first inquisition was dated on the 18th November, 
1351, and addressed to Thomas de la Ryvere, the King’s escheator in 
the county of Wilts, to enquire if it would be any damage to the King 
or any Other to permit John of Edyndon? to assign to the wardens and 
Chaplains of a chantry to be founded in the prebendal Church of 
Edyndon by William of Edyndon, Bishop of Winchester, for daily 
celebrations for the health and the souls of the King and the said 
Bishop, two messuages, two mills, one dovecote and certain land in 
Edyndon, Cotterige and Suthwyke.’ 


" Dom. Wilts,-52. 

* This John of Edyndon, who is called the elder in other places, was 
apparently the brother of the Bishop and father of John of Edyndon, 
Canon of Salisbury and prebendary of Edington. 
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This land was the original endowment of the chantry, and the words 
“to be founded’ shew that the chantry was then intended though not 
in actual being. Formal approval was obtained from the Bishop of 
Salisbury, with the consent of the Abbey of Romsey, to appropriate 
the advowson of the prebend of Edyndon, with the Chapel of North 
Bradley to it appended with a messuage and 2 acres, to the new chantry, 
and this was confirmed later by the King.’ 


The chantry was founded for three priests, of whom one was to be 
warden, and he was to continue to hold the rank of Romsey. Three 
other priests were to be added when the revenues of Edington Church 
should be obtained, and three others when the returns of Buckland 
Church, near Faringdon, should allow.? The priests were directed to 
be housed in two buildings, the warden and two chaplains in one, and 
the rest in the other, but all were to be within the same dwelling-house, 
and they were to eat together.* 


The size of the old Church and the churchyard could not have been 
very great. On the north side was the land and the manor house of 
the Abbess of Romsey, part of whose garden was to the west of the 
Church and her land was also on the east, while the south side was 
occupied by the highway. It was therefore difficult to procure the 
necessary accommodation for housing the priests immediately adjacent 
to the Church but part of the first endowment seems to have included 
this accommodation at no great distance. 


As the projected chancel for the accommodation of the chantry 
extended up to, if not beyond, the original eastern boundary of the 
churchyard, the founder obtained from the Abbess, in July of 1352, one 
half-acre and 10 perches of arable contiguous to the Church of Edyndon, 
and three half-acres and 24 perches of meadow contiguous to the 
dwelling-house or close of the warden for its enlargement.’ 


It is recorded by Leland, from a Latin book in the Monastery, that 
“bishop William of Hedington laid the first stone of the house or 
monastery of Hedington on the 3 July, 1352.”’° As the Monastery was 
not then even thought of it is obvious that this foundation was that of 
the chantry or rather of the new chancel to accommodate the chantry. 
The work was obviously set out in the usual way to the east of the old 
Church so that the services could be conducted in the remaining part of 
the Church until.the new building was ready for use. There is no 
evidence that the Bishop at this time intended to build anything but 
the chancel and there is no record when the chancel was finished. It is 
probable however that it and the lodgings of the priests were com- 
pleted within five years or less; so that when the Black Prince came 
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home in 1357 the college was in full operation with twelve priests under 
the wardenship of William Scarlett. 

Leland says that :— 

‘“ Prince Edward called the Blak Prince had a great favor to 
the Bones Homes beyond seas. Whereupon cumming home he 
heartily besought Bishop Hedington to chaunge the ministers of 
his college into Bones Homes.’’! 

If this story is correct the idea seems to have concurred with that of 
the Bishop, who armed with the influence of the Prince immediately 
set about to make the change, though the college was not as yet inter- 
fered with. In fact Scarlett had resigned and William of Sevenhampton 
was appointed his successor, by the Bishop after this date; and most of 
the land to enable the change to be made was given to the warden and 
Chaplains. 

A difficulty that confronted the founder was that the Church as 
already stated was surrounded by land belonging to the Abbey of 
Romsey so that without acquiring this the buildings required for 
the Monastery could not be built in the normal manner adjoining the 
Church. There seems to have been an insuperable difficulty in securing 
land in this position, so, incredible as it may seem, the Bishop appears 
to have decided to build the Monastery on the site of the existing houses 
of the priests which, as later evidence will show, were some 100 yards 
away from the Church. 

Even then it was necessary to acquire additional land and make 
alterations in order to allow the Monastery to be erected. To 
which end on the 23rd February, 1358, it was found, by enquiry at New 
Sarum, that it would be no damage to allow John of Edyndon the 
elder to grant to Romeseye Abbey a messuage and one acre of land in 
Edyndon, in exchange for a plot of land belonging to the Abbey garden 
in that vill on the west side of the Church, 74 perches long by 2 perches 
broad, and another piece on the east side of the Church 19 perches 
long by 4 perches broad, which said two parcels the said John would 
assign to the warden and Chaplains of the chantry in the prebendal 
Church of Edyndon, newly founded by William of Edyndon, Bishop of 
Winchester to hold, &c. Also to allow the said John to grant to the 
said wardens and chaplains a messuage and 1 acre 10 perches of land 
in the said vill, contiguous to the churchyard, for the enlargement 
thereof. And to allow the said wardens and Chaplains to enclose and 
build over a certain piece of land, belonging to the highway there, con- 
tiguous to their dwelling-house, containing 16 perches 6ft. in length and 
10ft. in breadth, for the enlargement of the same, provided that they 
assign another way of the same length and breadth on their ground 
there sufficient for passers by on the south side of their dwelling-house.* 

This transaction was licenced by the King, in which licence the parcel 
next the west end of the Church is described as ‘“‘ with a watercourse 
from the head of the stank called le Florspol 74 the parcel) at theveast 
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end of the Church is described as half-an-acre; and there is an 
additional parcel of land not included in the inquisition ‘‘ between the 
rectory and the churchyard 16 perches long by I1ft. wide.’’ The 
messuage to be assigned by John of Edyndon is described as some time 
of Walter Michel and was given for the enlargement of the dwelling- 
house and the churchyard.! 

On the 29th March, 1358, the Bishop of Salisbury gave formal licence 
for the foundation of the Monastery, which states that :— 

“Whereas some years ago the reverend Father in Christ William 
by the grace of God, bishop of Winchester, . . . founded in 
the parish church of Edyndon, in the diocese of Salisbury, the vill 
whence he derived his birth, a perpetual chantry of certain secular 
chaplains for the health of his own soul, those of his parents and 
others of the faith, for the praise and worship of God and in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. Katharine and All Saints, under 
which title the said parish church had been dedicated, and did 
further endow the same sufficiently for the maintenance of the said 
chaplains and other things necessary for the said chantry. But 

he has long since desired and still earnestly desires that the 
chantry and secular church united with it may be elevated into a 
religious house wherein may be settled, as it is hoped, for the per- 
petual service of God and his most blessed Virgin Mother brethren 
of the order of St. Augustine commonly called Boni Homines 

We therefore approving this pious intention, with the con- 
sent of our chapter of Salisbury and all concerned decree that the 
said chantry and secular church shall be elevated into a house of 
religious.’’ ? 

Leland recites that the Bishop to carry out the desire of the Black 
Prince ‘“‘entreated his collegians to take that ardre (the Bonhomme) 
and so they did all, saving the Deane. Hedington sent for ij of the 
Bones Homes of Asscherugge to rule the other xij of his college. The 
elder of the ij that came from Asscherugge was callid John Ailesbyri 
and he was the first rector at Hedington.”’ * 

This Aylesbury obtained licence to become Rector of Edington from 
the Bishop of Lincoln in December, 1357, he was instituted to Edington 
by the deed of Robert Wyvil, Bishop of Salisbury, the 12th April, and 
was inducted on the 14th April, 1358. # 

On the 27th June, 1358, an inquisition was taken, at Edyndon, when 
it was found that it would be no damage to the King to allow the 
Abbey of Romeseye to assign to the Rector and brethren of the chantry 
in the prebendal Church of Edyndon, a certain way on their soil in 
Edyndon, between the Church there and the site of the Rectory, 42 
perches in length and 1 perch 34ft. in breadth, and another plot of 
ground in the garden of Richard le Nyweman there, 4 perches in length 
and | perch in breadth, both contiguous to the dwelling-house of the said 
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Rector and brethren to hold, &c., in exchange for a piece of land under 
the Chapel of St. Ethelfleada in that vill 30 perches long by 20ft. wide 
and | acre of land there, to be given to the Abbey by John of Edyndon 
the elder.’ And licence for the same was given by the King on the 4th 
July? 

On the 16th July the King confirmed all the gifts that had been made 
both to the chantry and Monastery stating that: Whereas William of 
Edyndon, Bishop of Winchester, with the King’s licence lately founded 
a chantry of certain chaplains in the prebendal Church of Edyndon, 
the King confirmed grants by the Bishop to the warden and chap- 
lains of the chantry, of lands in Edyndon in the county of Wilts and 
the advowson of the said prebendal Church and of the Chapel of Bradley 
annexed thereto in the conventual Church of Romeseye, of the advowson 
of the Church of Bokeland, one acre of land in Steepallavington and the 
advowson of the Church there. And by John of Edyndon, the elder, of 
two messuages and two virgates of land in Edyndon ; ofa messuage, two 
mills and land in Edyndon, late of William of Sweltenham, with the 
suit of the mills and other appurtenances ; of a messuage, a dovecot, 
lands, and 10d. and 1lb. of cummin of rent in Coterugge, late of John 
of Cheyny ; with reversion of other land in Coterugge and Suthwyk- 
And of a messuage and land in Edyndon purchased of Walter, son of 
Roger Michel, of Edyndon, common of pasture for eight oxen in 
Edyndon and Tinhide which he had of the grant of Isabel, Abbess of 
Romeseye and the convent there beyond the like of common which he 
had of the grant of Joan late Abbess and convent of the same place. 
And by the Abbess and convent of land in Edyndon for the enlargement 
of their dwelling-house, to hold in free alms as by his letters patent is 
more fully contained. 

The Bishop has now made supplication that inasmuch as with all 
necessary consents the chantry is erected and there are put there a 
Rector and brethren of the order of St. Augustine commonly called 
Bonhommes, the King will confirm this with all grants previously made 
to the warden and Chaplains of the chantry as well as a grant made 
before this of the advowson of the Church of Colleshulle which with the 
Churches named above were all in the tenure of such wardens and 
Chaplains as appropriated to the said Monastery. And also grants made 
with the King’s licence by the Abbess and convent, of a plot of land out 
of their garden with a watercourse running from the head of the stank 
called le Horspol,® one half acre of land in Edyndon, and another plot 
of land between the Rectory and churchyard for the enlargement of the 
dwelling-house of the Rector and brethen. By thesaid John of Edyndon 
to the warden and Chaplains aforesaid a messuage and land sometime 
of Walter Michel for the enlargement of the said dwelling-house and 
eiinohyvards By the, Abbess and convent to the ‘said Rector and 
brethren of a way in Edyndon between the Church and Rectory, and 
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another plot of land out of the garden of Richard le Nyweman for the 
enlargement of their dwelling-house. And the King for the security 
of the rector and brethren confirms their estate in the Church of 
Edyndon with all the Chapel annexed, the churches of Bokeland, ! 
Stepellavington and Coleshull and all the said grants to possess the 
same in free alms, whether the same could be said to be held of him 
either by part of a barony or by knights service, grand or petty 
serjeantry, or he might have any other title to them.” 

And so the Monastery was confirmed in all its lands and possessions 
that had been given to the chantry as well as to the brethren direct. 

A word may be said here about the nature of the order of Bonhommes. 
The editors of The Monasticon say that by some they have been con 
sidered mystics, but that Tanner speaks of them as friars. Ashridge, 
apparently the only other house of the order in England, was founded 
by Edmund, the son and heir of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, in honour 
of the blood of the Holy Jesus. He had bought this relic in Germany 
and gave one third to his father’s Abbey of Hayles, in Gloucestershire, 
and two thirds to Ashridge. Ashridge was called a college, was richly 
endowed for the maintenance of twenty clerks of whom thirteen were to 
be priests, and was governed by a Rector.’ 

Dr. Rose Graham disclaims any relationship between the Bonhommes 
of Grandmont and those of Ashridge and Edington, though there is a 
certain similarity. The former like the latter were always called 
brethren and never monks or Canons: they wore ‘‘ sackcloth next their 
skins, that is clothing made of very coarse flax or hemp, and over that 
a brown tunic, a scapula or short cloak with a round hood, woollen 
gaiters and leather shoes.’’® Edington is once described as of the order 
of Grandmont in a Papal Register, but no case occurs of it or Ashridge 
being found in conjunction with the three English Grandmontine houses 
of Grosmont, Creswell and Alderbury. These three houses were regular 
cells of Grandmont whereas neither Ashridge or Edington were ever 
treated as alien. 


The Bonhommes of Edington are never once referred to in the various 
Edington documents as Canons but always as brethren and sometimes 
as “‘ brethren of the house of the order of St. Augustine of Edyndon.”’ 
In the Edington cartulary is a document giving the full scheme of the 
foundation and in this the brethren were ordered to wear “‘ grey tunics 
with scapulars of the same shorter than the tunics and with hoods of 
competent size. Also to have cloaks of the same colour down to their 
feet. The rector and brethren to have decent large round capes of 
grey when they go abroad and to wear linen next the body except on 
the nether limbs. All were to sleep in garments of wool or hemp.”’ ® 


This does not sound like the costume of an Austin Canon whose 
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“habit was a long black cassock with a white rochet over it and over 
that a black cloak and hood,”’ and while monks were shaved, Canons 
wore beards and caps on their heads.’ In the south transept of the 
Church of Edington is an effigy of one of the brethren wearing the gar- 
ments as specified in the orders, the long tunic down to the feet, the 
scapular hanging down in front and the long cloak, with the hood, 
fastened with cords at the neck, the face is shaved and the head is 
tonsured. Mr. Kite described this effigy in 1902,” and remarked upon 
the dress being similar to that of a friar rather than a Canon, but as it 
had been usually described as that of a Canon of St. Augustine he seems 
to have been timid of pronouncing it as that of a friar. 

Thomas Fuller, however, says ‘‘ The Bonshommes or Good men, being 
also Eremites, were brought over to England by Richard, earl of 
Cornwall, in the reign of King Henry III his brother; so styled (not 
exclusively of other orders) but eminently because of their signal good- 
Hesse Lhese Bonhommes tho begsine Eryars (the poorest of 
orders) and eremites the most sequestered of begging Fryars had two 
(and I believe no more) convents in England, absolutely the richest in 
all the land (monks only excepted) the one at Ashridge in Bucks. 
It was valued at the Dissolution at £447 8s. 63d. The other at 
Edington in Wiltshire . . . valued when dissolved at £521 12s. Od.”’? 

From this it is obvious that Fuller had no doubt of the brethren of 
Edington being Austin friars, though he may have been led astray by 
reading fratres as friars and not as brethren. One point must not be 
ignored, which is, that Paul Bush ‘‘ about 1530 became a student at 
Oxford and five years after took the degree of B.A. He became a 
brother of the order of Bonhommes and after studying among the friars 
of St. Austin (now Wadham college) was elected rector of his order at 
Edington,’ * from which it would seem that there was a distinct 
relationship between the Bonhommes and the Austin friars. 

There are however difficulties in accepting the view that the brethren 
of Edington were friars, for the house of Edington was richly endowed, 
which friars’ houses were not; the brethren appear to have led a 
secluded life in their Monastery and not to have travelled from place to 
place as Austin friars ; and the house was not included in the visitation 
of the other friars’ houses in Wiltshire. 

From the fact that the original brethren at Edington were all priests, 
and at the foundation of Ashridge there were to be twenty clerks of 
which thirteen were to be priests, it would appear that the Bonhommes 
might have a claim to be called Canons regular in the same way as was 
done in later days by the Trinitarians. 

If some information could be obtained as to where the Bonhommes 
originated and were met with in France by Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, 
in the first place, and by the Black Prince a hundred years later, it 
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might be possible to state more definitely the class of religious to which 
they belonged. Until such information can be found it is safer to call 
the Bonhommes of Edington by the title they receive in some of the 
charters, namely, brethren of the order of St. Augustine of Edyndon, 
rather than risk an inaccuracy by calling them either Canons or friars. 

Leland stated, again on the authority of the Latin book already 
mentioned, that ‘‘ on the 16 September, 1358, was the first tonsure of 
the brethren,’’) meaning that the secular priests then took upon them- 
selves the three monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, were 
tonsured in token thereof, and so became regular religious. It is 
doubtful if this date is correct, as the rector was inducted on the 14th 
April, land was given to the rector and brethren on the 27th July and 
the general confirmation charter to the founder stating that a rector 
and brethren of the order of St. Augustine, commonly called Bonhommes, 
were installed was dated on the 27th June. 

The Bishop had before this proceeded with the rebuilding of the entire 
Church, but it was not yet completed. He had also been erecting the 
new buildings of the Monastery, contiguous to the former dwelling- 
house of the warden of the chantry, and had surrounded the same with 
an embattled wall without the licence of the King. How William of 
Edington, Chancellor of England, could have been guilty of this infringe- 
ment of the King’s rights is not easy to understand, but apparently his 
excuses were acceptable, for on the 9th October, 1359, the King issued 
letters patent stating that :— 

‘“We of our especial grace, and at the request of the venerable 
father William of Edyndon bishop of Winchester, have pardoned 
the said bishop and our beloved in Christ the rector and brethren 
of the house of the order of St. Augustine of Edyndon newly 
founded by the said bishop their trespass in fortifying and 
crenellating the dwelling-house of the same rector and brethren 
there with a wall of stone and hme without having our licence for 
that purpose, and we grant for us and our heirs as much as in us is 
to the same rector and brethren that they may hold their dwelling- 
place aforesaid thus fortified and crenellated to them and their 
successors for ever without let or hinderance from us or our heirs, 
our justices, escheators, sheriffs or other bailiffs or officers whom- 

SOeViel mn 4 

On the same day was given the formal licence to fortify and crenellate 
that dwelling-house there with a wall of stone and lime and hold the 
same in the same words as the pardon.’ 

Leland, again on the authority of the Latin book, said that the Church 


Mel. tin. (vie, 43) Neots Paty 33 fH. Viaoamonemie 20: 

* Ibid., m. 15. Canon Jackson in the article already quoted (p. 257) 
imphes that the licence to crenellate included the separate licence to 
enlarge the dwelling-house and to have a way between the house and 
the Church. 
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was finished in 1361, and dedicated by Robert Wyvil, Bishop of Salisbury, 
in honour of St. James the Apostil, St. Katharine and All Saints. ! 

The building of the Church may therefore be divided into two sections 
or schemes, the chancel begun in 1351 and completed for the priests of 
the college, and the remainder begun in 1358 and completed in 1361 for 
the Monastery and the parish Church. 

On the 6th May, 1362, the King gave another licence this time not 
to the Bishop but to “‘our beloved in Christ the rector and brethren of 

the house or Monastery of Edyndon that they may convey the 
water flowing from a spring on land in Edyndon belonging to our 
beloved in Christ the abbess and convent of Romeseye by a sub- 
terranean conduit to the said house or Monastery, and have and 
hold the water thus conveyed to them and their successors for ever. 
We of our special grace have granted and given licence for us and 
our heirs, as much as in us is, to the said Rector and brethren that 
they may convey the water of the said stream through the said 
town of Edyndon by a subterranean conduit to the said house or 
Monastery, and have and hold the water thus conveyed to them 
and their successors for ever without challenge or hindrance from 
us or our heirs, our justices, escheators, sheriffs or other bailiffs or 
officials whosoever, notwithstanding the statute of Mortmain.? 

This completes the evidence that can be obtained from grants in 
connexion with the actual foundation of the Monastery. 

The Church as built by Bishop Edington remains complete and con- 
sists of a chancel of three bays, 53ft. by 24ft., a transept, 72ft. from 
north to south by 22ft. wide, a tower over the crossing, a nave of six 
bays with aisles, 74ft. by 53ft., and a south porch. 

The architecture of the Church has been fully described by the late 
Mr. Ponting, but little or nothing was said in this description of its 
monastic arrangements.’ 

The chancel being built for the accommodation of a secular college 
of twelve priests required little alteration to accommodate the same 
number of brethren. There was originally an ornamental stone seat, 
in the middle of the west bay on the north side, that may possibly have 
been intended for the founder when he was present, and this was done 
away with to accommodate the quire of the Monastery. The stalls of 
the brethren would be arranged against the blank walls under the 
windows of the west bay. There is a small doorway in the middle of 
the middle bay on the south side that opens outwards, and on the 
exterior of the two eastern bays was a long and very narrow building 
which must have been a vestry. Another vestry was afterwards built 


Pewee wiin wi. 48. lhe dedication to St. james was obviously a 
blunder for Our Lady, as evidenced by contemporary documents of 
which one has already been quoted. 
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on the east side of the north transept, after which the earlier and 
inconvenient chamber was taken down. 

Projecting into the crossing is the pulpitum, of timber work, of that 
type formed by two screens supporting the gallery, the latter being 
reached by a stair between the screens. On the east side of the 
pulpitum would be the return stalls of the quire, and on the west side 
would be the usual pair of altars on either side of the quire door. 

The transepts, in spite of their length, only had one altar in each as 
is shown by the piscinas which remain. The north transept was claimed 
by Mr. Ponting to have been the Lady Chapel, but, as the high altar 
was hallowed in honour of our Lady, it is unlikely that the second most 
important altar in the Church was of the same dedication. Against the 
south wall of the south transept is the canopied altar tomb already 
referred to bearing the effigy of one of the brethren. It has the rebus 
of t.b. and a tun with a three branched tree growing out of it, which 
has been said to indicate Bainton, but no one of that name had anything 
to do with Edington at this time. Canon Jackson correctly ascribed 
the monument to Thomas Bulkington,! the rebus being Boc-in-tun, the 
word boc signifying a beech tree. Thomas Bukynton had an obit at 
Edington, and was possibly the donor of the Manor and tithes of 
Bulkington before he joined the convent. He was a witness to the 
transfer of the Church of Keevil to the Monastery in 1393 and is included 
by Leland in his note of benefactors. 

The nave was used by the parish and there were two priests appointed 
to minister there to the parishioners. The nave altar would be under 
the western arch of the crossing, where it now is, with a screen behind 
it having a door on either side for the return of the Sunday procession. 
Over this screen on a beam would probably be the great Rood. At the 
first pair of piers was apparently a fence screen across the Church, and 
to the west were two flanking chapels, of which the foundations of the 
screens were found and are marked in the present flooring. In connexion 
with the southern of these chapels under the arcade, is a fine canopied 
tomb of a member of the Cheney family, possibly the donor of the 
messuage and rents in Cotteridge. In the easternmost bay of the north 
aisle is the procession doorway to the Church for the use of the brethren. 
The aisle windows on this side are placed high up in the wall to 
accommodate a passage on the outside of the wall, which has been stated 
to have been one of the alleys of a square cloister : but the weathering 
of the roof does not return along the transept wall as it would have done 
in this case, and at the north-west angle of the transept are indications 
of the abuttment of the parapet and outer wall of the passage, from 
which it is obvious that it was the passage from the Monastery and not 
part of a square cloister. 

Over the south porch is a living room, with a fireplace, probably 


' Wilts Arch. Mag., 1, 188, note. Later he corrects himself under the 
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rendered necessary for a caretaker in consequence of the Church being 
so far away from the Monastery. 

Up to the present the site of the monastic buildings has not been 
located, but the passage just described never having been part of a 
square cloister, there never having been a high building adjoining the 
north transept, and there being no record of any conveyance of land on 
the north side of the Church to the Monastery, it is evident that they 
could not have been in the usual position adjoining the nave of the 
Church: 

The object of this paper being to see if the various documents now 
quoted do not throw some, if not a certain, light on this question, the 
evidence may now be summed up. 

The land given by John of Edyndon as the first endowment of the 
chantry cannot be identified, save that one or both of the messuages 
were made into the dwelling-house of the priests, and there was 
certainly land included in the grant further to the south of the dwelling- 
house. 

The first grant of land by Romsey Abbey contained $ acre 10 perches 
of arable next the Church and 14 acres of meadow next the dwelling- 
house for its enlargement. The former was allowed in 1358 as part of 
the endowment of the chantry and is included in the confirmation of 
the property of the Monastery. The latter however does not occur 
either in the licence or confirmation but in its place is mentioned a plot 
of land 16 perches by 11ft. between the churchyard and the rectory for 
the enlargement of the latter. These lands were all that had been con- 
veyed to the chantry and were obtaired obviously for the accommodation 
of the priests, to allow the Church to ke enlarged, and to procure a 
direct way for the priests between the Church and their dwelling. 

The important grant of 1358, when the Monastery had been deter- 
mined upon, was evidently to afford the extra accommodation that was 
required for building the Monastery. It consisted of 74 perches by 2 
perches belonging to the Abbey garden on the west side of the Church, 
19 perches by 4 perches on the east side of the Church, a messuage, 1 
acre and 10 perches next the churchyard for its enlargement, and 16 
perches by 10ft. out of the highway next the dwelling-house for its 
enlargement, provided that a similar highway be made on their own 
ground to the south. The licence to allow this transaction has already 
been quoted. 

The half-acre of the original grant is apparently the same as the 19 
perches by 4 perches of the inquisition, but it is questionable if the exact 
size of this half acre was as stated in the inquiry. 

The plot of ground with the water course must have been to the west 
of the old Church and procured in order to enable the present nave to 
be built. The 16 perches by I1lft. stated to have been between the 
rectory and the churchyard must have extended from the last plot to 
the dwelling-house as a direct access from the Monastery to the Church, 
and during the late drought the foundations of a wall, on one side of 

it, extending to 200ft. from the Church were quiie clear by the burnt turf. 
Vol. Xivil.—-NO. CLXII. c 
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The enclosure of the highway is accounted for by the fact that the 
road on the south side of the churchyard must originally have continued 
in a straight line to the west, and on its north side appear to have been 
the messuage and land of Walter Michel and to the west the messuage 
or messuages that had been converted into the dwelling-house of the 
Chaplains. It is distinctly stated that Michel’s ground was given. for 
the enlargement of the rectory and the churchyard, and unless it was in 
the position suggested it could not have served the double purpose. As 
it was for this double purpose it definitely places the dwelling of the 
priests to the west next the present road. The permission to move the 
old road, for the enlargement of the dwelling-house, was necessitated 
by the contracted area available for the new buildings of the Monastery, 
and the road was removed sufficiently to the south to give a more or 
less square area of about three acres for the monastic precinct. The ~ 
position to which the road was moved is presumably now marked by 
the present road. 

The land thus secured enabled the Bishop to set out his monastic 
buildings on a suitable scale. Nothing is yet known of their arrange- 
ment but there is documentary evidence that there was a cloister, a 
chapter-house, a frater, a dorter, and an infirmary, so that presumably 
they were more or less on a normal plan, except for the position of the 
Church. The dwelling-house of the Chaplains was apparently converted 
into the house for the rector of the Monastery, and would contain 
accommodation for the entertainment of superior guests, apparently in 
the usual position on the west side of the cloister. The whole precinct 
was surrounded by an embattled wall and would have had a gatehouse 
of entrance. 

The land for a way 42 perches in length on the ground of the Abbey, 
together with the further 4 perches in the garden of Richard le Nyweman 
1s stated to have been next the dwelling-house of the rector and 
brethren and was obviously on the north side of the Monastery and 
churchyard. Its purpose may have been to obtain access to the outside 
of the buildings for necessary repairs or to form a sort of no-mans-land 
between the property of the brethren and that of the Abbey. Before the 
other plots of land had been located the writer supposed that the whole 
of this way was actually that between the Church and the Monastery, but 
its length would have forced the latter to have been on the west side of 
the present lane which seems to have been an old road, and the land of 
Michel would have had to be ignored. 

The grant of the springs and the permission to take the water by an 
underground conduit is helpful to establish the site of the Monastery. 
The springs are some 400 yards to the southwest of the Church, they 
are collected into a conduit chamber, which still remains, of the date of 
the grant. This chamber is square on plan with a small doorway of 
entrance and covered over with a stone vault supported by two cross 
ribs. The water now finds its way by open ditches to the north, but, 
as recorded, it was originally taken by an underground conduit to the 
Monastery through the vill of Edyndon. If the Monastery had been on 
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the north side of the Church, the water could not have got there by 
gravitation, as that in the ditch to the west of the Church runs in the 
opposite direction. 

Considerable further matter remains respecting the endowment of the 
Monastery, together with other documents respecting the suppression, 
but time this evening will not allow it to be considered. 

In conclusion it must be stated that these suggestions upon the site 
of the Monastery are based entirely upon documentary evidence, there- 
fore until the matter can be proved by excavation they must be taken 
for what they are worth, and in no sense as claiming that the site of the 
Monastery of Edington is definitely settled. 
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CHISELBURY CAMP. 
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Chiselbury looks young for its age; for its single vallum and ditch 
show few traces of the wear and tear of the 20 odd centuries of storm 
and sunshine through which it has passed. There has not been much 
silting into the ditch. 

A single vallum and ditch enclose ten acres of the high shoulder of 
chalk down overlooking the village of Fovant. There is one entrance 
—on the south-east—consisting of two separate gateways protected by 
a semi-circular cutwork pierced by three causeways. Unfortunately, 
the land right up to the ditch of the camp has been ploughed in former 
years and the outwork rendered less distinct. A ‘“‘ cattleway ”’ running 
due north enters the main ditch at its junction with the southern end 
of the outwork. On the north side of the camp another “ cattleway ”’ 
Tuns due north to the edge of the escarpment, where, as the manner of 
‘ Cattleways ” is, it ceases. Two banks with intervening ditch run 
from the old turnpike road to end at the edge of the ditch at the most 
southerly point of the camp. The interior of the camp was under 
cultivation until about 15 years ago, and its surface is consequently 
flat with the exception of four pits from which chalk has been dug to 
dress the arable fields. 

Chiselbury was built as a place of refuge and defence, and was never 
used for habitation. The air-photograph shows no signs of pits or deep 
disturbances of the soil, and the peoples of the Early Iron Age, to which 
we hope later to prove Chiselbury to belong, dwelt in clusters of pit 
dwellings. Colt-Hoare in his excursions visited Chiselbury and dug 
there, but found none of the usual “‘ indicia ’’ of habitation. In 1923 I 
dug a trench from east to west through the centre of the camp, but dis- 
covered no pits, trenches, pottery or prehistoric objects of any kind. 
Chiselbury is one of a long chain of camps—Pentridge, Wuduburh, 
Chiselbury, Wick Ball Camp, Hanging Langford Camp, Bilbury, 
_ Yarnbury—linked up by a road, still traceable, which takes a more or 
less northerly direction until it bears eastward after Yarnbury to lose 
itself on the Berkshire downs. These camps, some by excavation and 
some by analogy, can all be ascribed 10 the Karly, lronsege= ihe 
peoples of that period landed on the south coast, chiefly at Christchurch 
and Weymouth, and moved inwards, protecting themselves as they 
advanced. The old hill-top roads which run along the chalk ridges in 
an east to west direction were not in use in the Early Iron Age in this 
part of the country. The fact that lynchets which are of Early Iron 
Age date cross the tracks 1s) proot of this.) Bhey, canwbesseensonyuatc 
ground, and air-photographs makes this point very clear. In the photo- 
graph of Chiselbury the southern ‘“‘ cattleway ”’ can be seen crossing 


the old turnpike road. 
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The ‘‘ cattleway ”’ which enters the ditch of Chiselbury on the south- 
east can be traced to the edge of the combe on the south of the camp. 
It stops on the edge of the steep slope, a few feet beyond the lowest 
line of lynchets, but is continued on, first as a worn hollow path, then 
along the foot of the western side of the combe to take on the character 
of a double-lynchet way, and so to cross the shoulder of dowa towards 
Broadchalk. The cattleway is therefore part and parcel of the system 
of lynchets in this locality, and the lynchets can be proved by their 
plan and limitations to be contemporary with the rectangular 
earthworks and the pit-village of Fifield Bavant half a mile away to 
the south-west, which belonged to the early part of the Early Iron Age. 
I have dug trenches through several of the cattleways on this stretch of 
downs between here and Ansty Down, and they all conform to a single 
type. They run from combe to combe across the intervening knife- 
ridges of down. They consist of a ditch between two banks and these 
banks also form the positive lynchets bounding rectangular fields of the 
celtic system. The cattleways invariably stop a few yards beyond the 
last line of lynchets on the edges of combes. In section they are in 
their lower half narrow and straight-sided with a hard puddled floor as 
if many cattle had walked along them in damp weather. I think there 
is no doubt whatever that their purpose was to act as tracks through 
which cattle could be driven from combe to combe, that is to say 
from grazing ground to grazing ground, without the cattle straying into 
the rectangular cultivated fields covering the top of the downs, and so 
damaging the crops. Mr. Sayce told me that he had seen the same 
device adopted by natives in Africa. The modern farmer with the 
help of posts and wire occasionally follows in his ancestor’s footsteps. 
Cattle will follow a leader and will keep on moving forward so long as 
they are prevented from turning round ; and there was not sufficient 
space for them todosoinacattleway. These cattleways I am speaking 
of must not be confused with the mile-long earthworks, probably 
boundary ditches, found in other parts of the south of England, which 
have no connection with combes. 

Cattle could, in times of danger from the south, and it was from the 
south that danger was to be expected, be driven up the cattleway to 
the main ditch of Chiselbury, along the western arc of the ditch, into 
the cattle way which leaves Chiselbury on the north to the escarpment, 
then down to the old track at the foot of the downs to the end of 
Sandy Lane, along this lane across and over the greensand terrace to 
Catherine Ford on the River Nadder at Dinton, and straight on along 
the old road up through the passage in the sandstone cliffs ahead to 
Wick Ball Camp. The cattle would be out of sight during this 
manoeuvre, and the inhabitants of Fifield Bavant village, having 
evacuated their pit dwellings and seen their cattle safely sent ahead, 
could take refuge inside the vallum of Chiselbury and prepare to resist 
their enemies. The Early Iron Age inhabitants of Swallowcliffe pit 
village had Castle Ditches as a second line of defence: those of Fifield 
Bavant had Chiselbury. For Chiselbury must be of Early Iron Age date. 
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Its conformation proclaims it as of that period. It is contemporary 
with cattleways which are of that period, and are moreover part of the 
celtic lynchet system belonging to Fifield Bavant. This stretch of chalk 
downs from Wilton to Donhead was inhabited during the Early Iron 
Age and during no other period. This may appear to be a sweeping 
statement, but it is nevertheless a true one. The peoples of the 
Neolithic and Bronze Ages were flint users, and they dropped their 
implements and flakes round their habitations. There are some few 
Early and Middle Bronze Age barrows on these downs, but no flakes, 
no implements. There is a long barrow at the top of White Sheet Hill, 
but no flint artefacts near it. Many scores of hours have been spent 
searching the fields along. the crest of these downs, and the flint 
implements found there could be put into one pocket. One flint axe 
was picked up 300 yards south-west of Chiselbury. An axe could have 
been lost in any prehistoric wood. Not a single arrowhead has been 
found. Below the line of downs to the north the greensand terrace of 
the Vale of Wardour overlooks the River Nadder. This terrace is 
amazingly rich in flint implements, especially by the side of the old 
trackways. At least a hundred arrowheads have been picked up and 
as many pieces of polished axes. It seems lhkely that the peoples of 
the Neolithic and Early Bronze Ages, like some aborigines of Australia, 
buried their chieftains on the crest of the highest land visible from their 
villages. The Romano-British scattered pottery around them like boys 
laying a paper-chase. Perhaps half a dozen scraps of their pottery 
have been found on these downs during the many excavations of ditches, 
villages and barrows. The nearest Romano-British habitation site is 
at Monk’s Hole, Ebbesbourne Wake, at the foot of the next range of 
downs to the south. There were a few squatters of that period who 
lived near the ford in the centre of Fovant. There was a single primary 
Saxon burial in a round barrow on Alvediston Down; but we know 
that the Saxons lived in the river valleys, and in them founded our 
modern villages. There are near Chiselbury two Early Iron Age pit- 
villages amounting to some two hundred pits, and the range of downs 
on which Chiselbury stands is lined with Early Iron Age lynchets and 
cattleways. Taking all things into consideration Chiselbury must be 
of Early Iron Age date. Men have been hung on more slender evidence. 

In a Saxon Charter of A.D. 994 defining the boundaries of Fovant 
which King Aethelred gave to the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, at 
Wilton, Chiselbury is mentioned under the name of Blaedbyrig. The 
eastern boundary of the village came to Sigewine’s Dyke (still discernible 
as a hollow-way up the slope of the hill to the north-east of Chiselbury) 
then to a point ‘‘ 30 rods east of the camp,” then to the “ place where 
the flowers grow,’”’ next to the heathen burial place and so to the high- 
way. The modern boundaries conform very closely with those 
mentioned in the charter, and the present east and south boundaries 
form a right-angled junction close to Chiselbury on the south-east. 
This point is only about 100 yards from the point ‘‘ 30 rods east of the 
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camp,’ and therefore it might be supposed that the heathen burial 
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places and the place where the flowers grow would lie on this 100 yards 
of straight boundary. Hoping that this might prove correct I cut 
several trenches along this line but found neither heathens nor their 
burial places. Immediately south of Chiselbury is an area of gorse. 
Between it and the trackway is a large patch of Willowherb, which 
every autumn is very conspicuous, and never varies in size. ‘There are 
in several parts of south Wilts similar unvarying patches of Willowherb 
which must depend on certain localized ingredients in the soil. I believe 
that this patch of Willowherb was the place ‘‘ where the flowers grow ”’ 
mentioned in the charter. The heathen burial places must have been 
the two round barrows shown in Colt Hoare’s map of ‘‘ Fovant Station ”’ 
on the north side of the old turnpike road within a short distance of 
Chiselbury. These barrows are not shown in air-photographs, but the 
most western one of the two was discovered some years ago by Mr. 
Kerley. He and I excavated it. It had been ploughed almost flat, its 
highest point being only four or five inches above the level of the 
surrounding turf. We found a cist cut in the chalk, and in the cist the 
skeleton of a man crouched on his left side, so that his face was turned 
to the west. The remains of a wooden coffin surrounded him, and by 
his side was an antler of red-deer. Undoubtedly he was one of the 
heathens. The other barrow has not yet been discovered. It is 
probable therefore that in Saxon days the boundary of Fovant curved 
round the eastern and southern sides of Chiselbury to meet the track- 
way about 200 yards further west than does the present boundary. 

The old road which runs along the crest of the downs, passing close 
to the south of Chiselbury, was originally an old turnpike road, a section 
of the thoroughfare from Salisbury to Shaftesbury. Although turnpike 
gates were first legally erected in 1663, yet in the map of Cranborne 
Chase, drawn by Richard Harding of Blandford in 1618, a gate is shown 
across the road opposite the south-western corner of Chiselbury. On 
the south side of the road is a small rectangular excavation, now grass. 
covered, but easily recognized both on the ground and in the air- 
photograph. It represents the site of the turnpike-keeper’s house. 
From it a bank with ditch on both sides runs to the head of the combe, 
and a similar earthwork can be traced from the opposite side of the 
road to the ditch of Chiselbury. There is no doubt whatever that these 
structures are not of very great age. They were intended to prevent 
travellers making a detour in order to evade payment of the tolls. 
At a date which is not known, the turnpike gate was removed from the 
vicinity of Chiselbury to a site a mile westwards along the road, opposite 
the old inn known as Fovant Hut. The reason for this change may 
have been that the turnpike keeper disliked walking backwards and 
forwards from his lodgings in the inn to the gate near Chiselbury ; for 
the structure on the south of Chiselbury may have been only a shelter 
and not a dwelling house. It is not certain when the new turnpike 
road, the parent of the modern main Salisbury to Shaftesbury road, 
superseded the old one, but it was in all probability about the year 
1750. The old turnpike gate near Chiselbury is shown on the 1773 map 
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of Wilts by Andrews and Dury, but this is undoubtedly an error— 
copied by the authors from an older map without verification. 

Chiselbury was a favourite haunt of Cunning Dick, the famous high- 
wayman. In Garston Wood, half a mile to the south-west there was a 
few years ago, and it may be there to-day, a tree with a staple in its 
trunk, to which he used to tie his horse. Further along the road to the 
west, near White Sheet Hill, there is a neck of down leading to Gallows 
Hill. Here the original gallows tree remains, with its horizontal hmb 
scarred by many a chain, and with notches cut in its trunk so that the 
executioner could climb the tree in order to adjust the rope. It may be 
that Cunning Dick was the last man to hang from that stout horizontal 
limb. I hope he did not. 

It is said that the turret on the top of Fovant Church was used as a 
beacon to guide smugglers who brought kegs of spirits on horseback 
from Southampton to Chiselbury. Here a man, who had ridden from 
North Bradley would meet them and transfer the kegs to his own saddle, 
and then gallop back to his father’s cottage. 
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MOOD EAND IN-WILTSHIRE AT THE FIME OF THE 
DOVWESDAY BOOK 


By F. W. Morean. 


The reconstruction of woodland distribution for any given date pro- 
vides a good indication of the progress made in agriculture and settlement, 
and of the particular stage reached in the continually changing face of 
the country. It is of interest to historians also : from Green and Pearson 
onwards they have produced conjectural sketch maps, concentrating 
on the events of the Saxon Conquest in relation to forest, and those of 
the present day add small maps to their Histories of England. More 
recently the Ordnance Survey has produced maps of the Roman and 
Neolithic distributions, on a scale of 15°782 miles to the inch. 

For the earliest times before man had made any serious inroads by 
clearing, we can discover from geology and ecology the approximate 
nature and distribution of vegetation, and indicate bare chalk as fairly 
open and grassy hills, as on its outer margins in Wiltshire, recent beds 
as scrub—-and heath—covered, and clay lowlands as forested, with 
marsh near the streams. After that, with the forest retreating from 
advancing agriculture and later industry, any comprehensive evidence 
is meagre. The surveys or ‘‘ Perambulations ”’ of ‘‘ Forests’ made in 
England in medieval times, especially those of 1300, are accurate 
within their limits but afford only indirect evidence. The Domesday 
Book, a statement of the taxable resources of the medieval community 
as it was in being after six centuries of Saxon labour, appears to be a 
systematic account. An attempt to utilise its material for one county 
will indicate something of the complications both of Domesday statistics 
(cf. the hide-carucate controversy) and of the general problems of early 
wocdland. 


Lying away from the cultivated fields of the medieval village, the 
woodland played a very important part in its economy, providing fuel, 
building timber and, most of all, pannage for swine. Often a “ vill” 
possessed rights in woods outside its boundaries if it had none of 
its own, and sometimes in addition to its own. Thus Waisel (a vill 
existing then in what is now Wilton Park) having no wood, held the 
right to take each year from Milchet Wood (near the S.E. border) 80 
loads and what was required for repairing houses and fences, and to 
pasture 80 hogs there ; South Newton, accredited with 200 acres, how- 
ever, possessed exactly the same rights in Milchet; Collingbourne 
Ducis, though accredited with a large area of wood (1 league x 1 league), 
held rights to a third part of “‘ the wood called Cetum ”’ (Chute Forest). 
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In Hampshire several vills possessed merely so many swine “ in the 
King’s Forest,” e.g., Ringwood 189, Breamore 50.1 

_ Representing definite taxable assets, the woodland was entered pre- 
cisely foreach manor. The term ‘“‘ wood” can be taken to mean a 
considerable growth such as beech—or oak—wood, for any inferior 
variation was carefully noted—thus in Wilts occurred sometimes “a 
grove, “thors, 7 “coppice,” or“ bramble and in Somerset 
“underwood.” 


” 


There are two systems of enumeration. The first, employed in the 
returns for Berkshire, Hampshire and Essex, for example, is that of the 
number of swine due to the Lord of each manor for the right to pannage 
in the wood. In Berkshire this total was about 2,680, in Hampshire 
over 3,500. The dues thus represented only a fraction of the swine 
supported by the woods of each manor. It has been estimated that 
the Middlesex manors actually possessed 20,000 swine. A map formed 
by plotting the dues gives an idea of the relative distribution of wood- 
land but not actual areas. 

The second is the areal method, as used for Wilts, Somerset, and 
Dorset. Sometimes the amount of wood was reckoned in acres, but as 
a rule by dimensions of length and breadth in miles or furlongs. 
Authorities (except Inman) agree that the Domesday league consisted of 
12 furlongs. Yet we cannot be sure that this is the clear statement it 
appears to be: it is generally held that the amount entered for each 
vill was often exaggerated and that the dimensions were those of: the 
greatest length and breadth. C.S. Taylor,? however, suggests that the 


1 Rights in some of these forests lasted considerably beyond the 
Middle Ages. John Aubrey notes their survival in Pewsham 
(Chippenham) Forest, where it seems that people had acquired certain 
privileges. In 1670, writing of the Forests of Wiltshire, he says :— 
““Most of those forests were given away by King James the First. 
Pewsham Forest was given to the Duke of Buckingham, who gave it, 
I think, to his brother, the Earle of Anglesey. Upon the disafforesting 
of it the poor people made this rhythme :— 

‘When Chipnam stood in Pewsham’s wood, 
Before it was destroy’d, 

A cow might have gone for a groat a year, 
Isjele MOM Ne US Glemnyedl. 

The metre is lamentable ; but the cry of the poor more lamentable. 
I knew several that did remember the going of a cowe for 4d. per 
annum. The order was, how many they could winter they might 
summer: and pigges did cost nothing the going. Now the highwayes 
are encombred with cottages, and the travellers with the beggars that 
dwell in them.” Natural History of Wilts, p. 58, edition of 1847. 


2 Analysis of the Gloucestershire Domesday. 
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system was more accurate and that the dimensions were those of a 
parallelogram that would contain such an extent. 

There appears to be exaggeration because a manor was sometimes 
credited with an area of woodland greater than that of the corresponding 
parish, ee Brokenboreugh with -3'-1.-x: 2 1 j(i.e. 44 -m. x 3 m.) or 
Tilshead with 21. x 11. (i.e.3m. x 14m.). But this is bound up with 
other complicating factors which explain much of the apparent exaggera- 
tion. A manor sometimes included vills geographically separate, and 
sometimes woodland similarly placed. Occasionally woodland entered 
must have lain outside the limits of the existing parishes which most 
nearly correspond to the Domesday vills and sometimes at a considerable 
distance from them, where it cannot now be traced. Brokenborough 
included subsidiary vills, and hence their woods, lying in the east 
towards Braden Forest. Amesbury was credited with a wood 61. x 31. 
(i.e., 9m. x 4$m.), whichis probably Bentley Wood near the S.E. border 
of the county—this certainly belonged to Amesbury. Sonning, in EF. 
Berkshire, near the Thames, had large woods which actually lay to the 
south along the well-wooded border of the county. This fact of out- 
lying woodlands, since vill and manor were not always geographically 
co-extensive, introduces an unknown degree of inaccuracy. 

There is yet another complication. Domesday Book contains 
occasional references to ‘“‘ the King’s Forest.’’ Several manors in 
Hampshire had no wood but so many swine in the King’s Forest ; at 
Britford in S. Wilts, the ‘“‘ wood is in the hands of the King—40 shillings 
in his own estate”’ ; while at Milford, near the later Salisbury ‘‘§ the 
land is in the King’s Forest’ (Clarendon), and there are references to 
others such as ‘“‘the wood called Cetum,’’ Milchet Wood, etc. Being 
exempt fram geld payment the Royal Forests were omitted from direct 
mention in the record: the chief ones in Wiltshire appear to have been 
Grovely, Chute, Clarendon, Braden, Chippenham, Savernake and 
Selwood. They were areas in which the King’s game was protected 
by special laws (there were also private forests such as Cranborne 
Chase), and ccnsisting of waste land, some of it wood, falling partly 
within the bounds of a village and partly without—a great deal more 
being abstracted by the Angevins soon after 1066. ‘‘To what extent 
such forests existed before, is one of the vexed questions of English 
history, which the historians of the last century, with their genius for 
selecting the unessential for emphasis, completely ignored.’’! The 
entries for Milford and Britford mentioned above indicate something of 
the process, and it was much more marked in Hampshire. It is 
problematical as to what were the exact boundaries of the Royal 
Forests in 1086: we cannot assume that they were those of even the 
earliest of the later Perambulations. In Wilts, for example, the royal 


10. G. S. Crawford, Empive Survey Review, vol. i, No. 1, July, 1931, 
p. 9. 
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manor of Chippenham was credited with a wood 4 1. x 41. (i.e. 6 m. 
x 6 m.), an area so large that it suggests that this included part of the 
Forest of Chippenham ; there is less indication of Braden Forest, but 
there were several well-wooded manors lying nearit. As to the amount 
of woodland in the Forests, later medieval records of gale havoc, grants 
of oak and beech timber, etc., suggest that this was considerable.) It 
is reasonable to suppose, then that in 1086 they represented considerable 
areas of woodland. 


In spite of these difficulties a map can be constructed by assigning 
to each manor the literal amount credited to it, and by indicating 
additional vaguer areas of woodland for the known forests. Probably 
the suspected exaggerations are on the same scale over the whole 
country, so that distortion is equally distributed. The difficulty of 
that woodland lying outside the manorial vill cannot be surmounted 
easily, though it was not likely to be any great distance from the manor 
or to occur in a great many instances, and occasionally it 1s possible to 
make corrections. The resulting map gives a fair idea of the amount 
and distribution of woodland in Wiltshire in 1086, more accurate for 
comparison than for actual areas, perhaps. 

It is a map of the woodland resources of the medieval community 
in Wiltshire when it was in being, long established and with some 
centuries to run. Several features emerge. The main area of wood- 
land was in the Oxford Clay belt that makes up so much of N. and W. 
Wilts : the valleys of the White Horse, Avon, Frome, and Stour. There 
were large amounts in the vills around Braden—in Purton, Wootton 
Bassett, the Lydiards, Brokenborough and Crudwell ; less in the middle 
of the belt, but a great deal in the rest—-Chippenham was credited with 
an immense amount, and there was much in the surrounding villages, 
while Melksham, Westbury, Warminster, and several others as far as 
these had very large areas. A further indication of this is seen in the 
entries for several of the larger manors: in addition to the usual 
inhabitants, swineherds were mentioned specially—thus Warminster 
had also 13 swineherds, Chippenham 28, Bradford 22, and Westbury 
29. Along this belt lay also the Forests of Braden, Chippenham, 
Melksham, Selwood, Gillingham and Blackmore. In the east was a 
second belt of much woodland—the manors of Aldbourne, Ramsbury, 
the Bedwyns, the Collingbournes and Amesbury, as well as Savernake, 
Chute and Clarendon Forests, Milchet and the later Buckholt Woods : 
a belt of Tertiary clay-with-flints and later formations. Along the 
southern border or near it were chiefly forest areas: the New Forest, 
well-wooded N.E. Dorset, Cranborne Chase, Gillingham and Blackmore 


1 J.C. Cox, The Royal Forests of England. 
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Forests. Other areas of considerable woodland were the Vale of 
Wardour, where the Kimmeridge Clay and Portland Beds are exposed, 
and the Vale of Pewsey, on the Greensand. 

The distribution there indicated differs considerably from the early 
sketch maps of the historians. One of the earliest, for example, C. H. 
Pearson’s Map of Saxon England (1869), indicates small patches for 
Grovely, Great Ridge, Cranborne Chase and Clarendon, a small patch 
near Ludgershall, a broken mass stretching from Melksham south-west- 
wards to Kilmington, and a last area east of Marlborough—nothing else. 

There is a great contrast with the maps usually constructed of the 
prehistoric forest, for in 1086 the face of the country differed almost as 
much from the earlier wildness as from the modern emptiness. In the 
six centuries of Saxon occupation the process of clearing had gone far. 
(In some counties there is evidence of considerable clearing in a much 
shorter time, for the East Anglian Domesday states the amount of 
woodland existing in the time both of King Edward and King William). 
The agricultural conquest of the once-forested clay lowlands, though 
well advanced, was not a steady one. The extreme N.E. is part of the 
Thames Basin: in describing conditions there in pre-Roman times 
Professor Tansley says: ‘“ . . the valleys were probably covered 
with oak forest, and over large stretches where the heavy clay lies 
immediately below the surfacesoil . . . . passage must have been 
welianeinpoessible: Im other parts . . . . the flat lying clay 
land may have been a marshy swamp before modern local drainage and 
the dredging of the Thames allowed the water from the Downs a more 
rapid outlet.’’! This was probably true for the whole lowland. Even 
to-day a few patches of ground in the Vale of White Horse, visible from 
the railway line, suggest what rough vegetation would soon spread over 
it. Yet the Berkshire Domesday records singularly few swine for the 
manors of the Vale, and the manors in N.E. Wiltshire also had little 
woodland. On the other hand, in the main Wiltshire portion of the 
clay lowland large areas of woodland remained, as well as in the Forests 
of Braden, Chippenham and Melksham. In the Vales of Pewsey and 
Wardour, again, clearing had gone far, but around the borders of the 
county, on the clay-with-flints and Eocene beds, less so. 

A comparison with the modern Ordnance Survey #” shows that not 
only has much woodland disappeared since 1086 but there has been, 
again, a difference in the rate of its disappearance, depending on factors 
partly geographical, partly historical. The most marked feature is the 
great diminution in the clay vale in the process of its conversion into 
rich pasture land. With the exception of the Braden area, still well- 
wooded, and patches S. of Trowbridge, it is now practically cleared. 
In fact, more remains along the fringes. There are narrow belts along 


1 Quoted by E. T. Leeds, ‘‘ Early Settlement in the Upper Thames 
Basin,’’ Geography, 1928. 
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the valley slopes in the Oolitic belt, on the Corallian hills, where 
Bowood and Spye Parks represent the remnant of Pewsham Forest, and 
have been preserved ; while Selwood has perhaps most remaining, in 
large patches on the Greensand and in Longleat. Great Ridge, Grovely 
and Cranborne Chase, on the less productive chalk and long preserved 
as parks and hunting grounds, are well marked; the E. border, from 
Savernake to Downton, is similarly still marked by much, though 
broken, woodland. Almost everywhere the upland woods are much 
better preserved than the lowland. 


The map suggests also a related problen, of boundaries. Remnants of 
the ancient wood, lying away towards the limits of the vill, can be seen 
in the patches of woodlaad through which parish boundaries often run, 
for in the main the modern boundaries are those of the original vill. 
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And it is not only parish boundaries which pass through woodland : the 
Domesday map reflects what appears in the map of earlier woodland, 
the fact that for the most part the boundaries of the county formerly 
coincided with areas which were well wooded, except in the N.W. 
where they extended beyond the Vale of Chippenham to the dip-slope 
of the Cotswolds. 

Since it had effect in the most obscure period of English history the 
exact nature and significance of this connection is difficult to see— 
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whether the forested belts were military barriers, refuges for the British, 
obstacles to progress, or, as is more likely, areas of later and more 
difficult settlement. Grant Allen, for example, thought Wiltshire a 
Seuriously artiticial county - . . a mere watershed,’ because it 
cannot be defined in terms of ariverbasin.t A writerin the Hampshire 
Victoria History also is attracted by the watershed idea for he regards 
Hampshire as separated from Wiltshire by an open watershed (and from 
Berkshire). In fact, however, this watershed is for the greater part a 
low one between parishes, is not followed entirely by the boundary, and 
was very largely wooded; the Berkshire frontier was equally so. 
Mackinder 2 regards the southern counties ‘“‘as originated on the open 
high grounds emergent from the forested lowlands,” which is nearer the 
truth, but his statement and map are over-simplified. Some of the 
uplands, e.g., those between Wiltshire and Hampshire, carried forest 
on clay-with-flints and Eocene beds, and in Wiltshire the county 
boundary in the N.W. runs right across to the dip-slope of the Cotwolds, 
thus including within itself the considerable ‘‘ forested lowland ”’ of the 
Bristol Avon and Upper Thames. But at any rate the questions of 
boundaries and forest areas seem to be closely interlinked, even if the 
natural frontier idea cannot be applied unreservedly. 


DoOMESDAY INFORMATION FROM :— 

1. Wailtishive Domesday ; trans. and ed. with introd., by W.H. Jones. 
| 2. Chapters containing trans. with notes, of the Survey for each 
county in the Victoria County Histories of Berkshire, Hampshire, 

Dorset, Somerset and Middlesex. 


1 County and Town in England, p. 22—3. 
2 Britain and the British Seas : p. 202. 
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MUSEUM MAINTENANCE FUND APPEAT 83. 


Last autumn an appeal was made to the members of our society for 
special donations to the above fund owing to extraordinary expenses 
mainly caused through the necessity of putting “ thief-proof’’ locks on 
the cases in the museum owing to the robbery of several bronze imple- 
ments earher in the year. The appeal met with a generous response 
and the fund is now not only out of debt, but there is a balance in hand 
that will enable the committee to carry out some much needed improve- 
ments in the library. 

The total amount received was £117 7s. 6d. from which was deducted 
£3 6s. for postages, printing, etc., thus leaving a balance of £114 13s. 

The following is a list of subscribers to the appeal :— 
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GREY FRIARS OF SALISBURY 
By WAL (G.kittiEe: 


The valuable discoveries, which Mr. and Mrs. Lovibond have made, 
of remains of the Grey Friars buildings in Windover House have 
stimulated interest in the friary, whose history, fragmentary as it is, is 
worth recording. 

On 10th September, 1224, a group of nine Franciscans landed at 
Dover. They consisted of Agnellus of Pisa, who had been appointed 
minister of the new province by St. Francis, three Englishmen who were 
in holy orders, and five laymen who were allforeigners. Before the year 
1224 was out, they had established settlements in Canterbury, London, 
Oxford and Northampton.'! They reached Salisbury between 1225 and 
1228, for the Grey Friars of Salisbury always honoured Bishop Richard 
le Poor as their founder, and he was translated from Salisbury to 
Durham in 1228. Bishop Richard gave them a suitable site,? and here 
apparently they remained for over three hundred years: there is no 
evidence that they ever moved to another site. A glimpse into their 
life in these early days is given by Friar Thomas of Eccleston, the first 
historian of the English province. Eccleston began collecting materials 
for his chronicle soon after 1230, and so it may be regarded as con- 
temporary evidence. After describing how the first friars at Canterbury 
used to sit round a fire at night in the school house after the scholars 
had gone home, and cheerfully pass round a mug of dregs of beer 
diluted with water, he continues : ‘‘ The like often happened at Salisbury 
where the friars drank their dregs round the fire in the kitchen at the 
evening collation with such lightheartedness and gladness that he counted 
himself lucky who could snatch the mug playfully from another.’ 

Henry III was agreat benefactor of the Grey Friars of Salisbury (as of 
other friaries) and for some years our information on the history of the 
house is derived only from the royal grants entered in the public records. 
The first is a grant of five oaks for timber to assist in the building of their 
houses on 22nd March, 1230; those oaks are to be felled and carried to 
the friary.*- In 1232 the foresters of Savernak and Chute are ordered to 


' Tractatus fr. Thomae vulgo dictt de Eccleston De adventu fratrum 
minorum in Angliam, ed. A. G. Little, Paris 1909 (henceforth referred to 
as Eccleston), pp. 3—8, 11—13. An English translation is included in 
The coming of the Friavs Minor to England and Germany, by Miss E. G. 
Salter, Dent, 1926. 

> Charters, etc., illustrating the history of Salisbury, Rolls Ser. 1891 p. 
269. Itinerarium Willelmi de Worcestre, ed. J. Nasmith 1778, pp. 
81—-2 (extracts fromthe martyrology of the Grey Friars of Salisbury), 
W. of Worcester gives 1227 as the date of the foundation. 
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permit any persons possessing woods in those forests, who wish to give 
timber towards the building of the church of the Friars Minor of 
Salisbury, to take such timber without charge or hindrance.! In the 
same year the King sent them 20 pairs of rafters from one forest, 30 
from another, and five old oaks to make shingles from another, all for 
the fabric of their church. Next year the church or chapel was 
nearing completion. On 10th September, 1233, the King ordered the 
sheriff of Dorset to fell five good oaks to make shingles for roofing 
the church or chapel, and to have these shingles made and carried to 
Salisbury, while the sheriff of Wiltshire is ordered to have the chapel 
roofed with the shingles.* In 1234 we have orders for timber to make 
stalls in the church and for more shingles to finish covering the roof.* 
While there are many gifts of wood for fuel in the reign of Henry III,’ 
this is the last grant of timber for building. We may conclude that the 
buildings were finished in 1234. They were evidently wooden structures, 
no doubt with daub filling. This was consonant with the will of St. 
Francis and the practice of the English province, as was also the wooden 
fence with which the friars enclosed their court or area, for which the King 
gave 16 cartloads of pales in Clarendon Forest on 26th December, 1252.° 
It is not known when the Church was consecrated. The city docu- 
ments make reference to a felon who took sanctuary in it in 1260. 
There were 20 friars in the house in 1243, when the King supphed 
their clothing. Building had evidently strained their resources, though 
most of the material and some of the labour was given free. In 1244 
the King gave these friars ten marks for their maintenance from the 
vacant Bishopric of Bath, and 20 marks in 1246 to pay their debts.” 
Ten years later the King gave orders that the Friars Preachers of Wilton 
and the Friars Minor of Sarum and a hundred “‘ pauperes ”’ should be 
| fed, so that each ‘‘ pauper’ has 1d. for the soul of Robert de Mares." 
William of York, Bishop of Salsbury 1246—56, had a Franciscan, 
Fr. H. de Syreford, on his staff to assist him in his episcopal duties and 
was much agitated about 1254 at the prospect of losing his services." 
Life at a Bishop’s court was not considered good for a friar and was 
| generally only permitted for short periods. The Dean, Robert of 
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Hertford, was also a friend of the friars, and both the Grey Friars of 
Salisbury and the Black Friars of Wilton received a small annuity 
under his will in 1258.!_ Another benefactor among the secular clergy 
was Martin of St. Cross, master of the hospital of Sherburn, near 
Durham, who left the Friars Minor of Salisbury 6s. 8d. in 1259. He 
was a pluralist and held among other benefices the living of Tilshead, 
in Wiltshire.’ 

Though Salisbury with twenty friars was not one of the greater houses, 
it was for a short time in the 13th century the head of a custody or 
group of convents.’ Eccleston describes the characteristics of some of 
the custodies before the middle of the century. ‘‘ In the custody of 
Salisbury, over which brother Stephen presided, the special characteristic 
was the feeling of mutual affection. He himself was of such a sweetness, 
such a geniality, and such an exceeding charity and compassion, that, 
in so far as he could, he would not allow anyone to be made sad. Thus, 
when he came to die and the saving Host was brought to him, he saw 
in the Host (hostia) the door (ostiwm) through which he must enter, and 
thus singing with a loud voice the Salve regina misericordiae, he passed 
away blissfully at Salisbury.’’+ The custody of Salisbury was later 
incorporated in that of London, which included the houses of London, 
Salisbury, Canterbury, Winchelsea, Southampton, Lewes, Winchester, 
and Chichester. 

Another distinguished friar, Ralph of Rheims—who in spite of his 
name was an Englishman—ended his long and strenuous life at 
Salisbury about 1257. He had been sent by Gregory IX with Haymo of 
Faversham (later minister general) on an embassy to the Greek 
Emperor, John Vatatzes, in 1233; he probably knew St. Francis and 
had certainly been in close touch with the immediate companions of the 
Saint and told the Salisbury friars stories about his life and sayings.’ 

Salisbury does not appear as one of the special places of study in the 
order and no evidence has yet been found that the Franciscans gave 
theological lectures in the Cathedral schools, as they did, e.g., at 


' St. Osmund’s Register (R.S.), i, 392—3. The amount depended on 
other variable payments ; in any case it was only a fraction of a mark 
between the two houses. 

2 Durham Wills (Surtees Soc., 1835), i, p. 6—11; Cal. Pat. R. Hen. 
ITI (1259), p. 48. 

° Cf. A. G. Little, Studies in English Franciscan Hist., pp. 235—8. 

* Eccleston, pp. 44—45 ; Miss Salter’s translation, p. 50—51. 

» Eccleston, pp. 35, 90, 91,95. Wimborne Minster had a large collection 
of relics: see list in J. Hutchins, Hist. of Dorset (1803), ii, pp. 557—8. 
Among relics of the Virgins was “ part of the cloth upon which St. 
Clara lay.’’ Among relics of the Confessors were ‘‘ some of the clothes 
of St. Francis, his hairs and hairshirt.”’ It may be suggested that these 
Franciscan relics came to Wimborne from the Greyfriars of Salisbury 
and that Ralph of Rheims is the most likely person to have brought 
them to Salisbury. 
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Canterbury, London and Worcester. But a large proportion of the 
few Salisbury friars whose names we know were men of learning and 
link the convent with the universities. Fr. Simon of Wimborne was a 
friar at Salisbury c. 1250, and it is probable that Fr. W. of Wimborne, 
8th master of the Cambridge friars, also came from the Salisbury house.! 

Fr. Henry of Woodstone, as a promising young man, wassent by the 
Salisbury convent as their scholar to Oxford (c. 1250). The learned 
chancellor of the Cathedral, Ralph Hegham, was interested in him and 
lent hima copy of Isidore’s Etymologies, a medieval encyclopedia and very 
useful to a student. One is glad to know that Fr. Henry returned it: 
it is still in the Cathedral library (MS. 142). At Oxford, Woodstone 
studied and taught and heard confessions (he was already a priest). 
On 25th July, 1256, a priest, named Ralph, being in mortal sin, was 
celebrating mass for the dead in the Church of St. Mary Magdalene in 
the suburb of Oxford. As he elevated the Host and raised his eyes he 
saw descending from the height, head downwards, a man, who seized 
the Host with one hand and dealt him a severe blow on the jaw with 
the other. Ralph fainted, and, when he recovered, sent his confession 
to a sick priest hard by who instructed him to go to the Bishop’s 
penitentiary. ‘‘ The Bishop’s penitentiary at that time was Fr. Henry 
de Wodeston, O.F.M., and the said priest (Ralph) was his scholar. 
The penitent asked him to tell this miracle to all faithful Christians out 
of reverence to the Body of Christ without specifying the sin ’’—and 
accordingly we find it in many collections of evempla. Woodstone does 
not seem to have returned as lecturer to Salisbury. In 1270 he was 
leading a vigorous campaign against the Jews—arguing before the 
council that they should be forbidden to hold manors with the incidents 
of wardship, marriage, advowsons and presentations to livings : he drew 
up a memorandum which was adopted by the brothers Giffard, Arch- 
bishop of York and Bishop of Worcester, and became the basis of 
legislation. His last appearance is in 1285, as an influential member 
of the provincial chapter at Cambridge.” 

Our next friar also takes us into politics. Fr. Hugh of Brisingham 
was lector to the Franciscans of Oxford ; after taking his D.D. degree 
there about 1265 and fulfilling the duties of regent master, he was sent 
on to Cambridge as regent master and lecturer to the friars. The 
theological faculty at Cambridge was not very secure and it was the 
policy of the Franciscan province to give it prestige and permanence 
by sending a succession of their most distinguished teachers to 


| Cambridge, such as William Melton, Thomas of York, Thomas Bungay, 
| Roger Marston—all men with European reputations. As Hugh of 
| Brisingham comes in the middle of this group, we may conclude that 


Beclesion, pp. 712, 122. 
2See A. G. Little, ‘Fr. Henry of Woodstone and the Jews”’ in 
B.S.F.S., Collectanea Franciscana, ii, 150—156, and ‘‘ The Franciscan 
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his reputation was high, though nothing of his theological work has 
survived.' He was at Salisbury in 1280, probably as lecturer, when 
he had to deal with an important matter touching his Convent and 
Order. The Statute of Mortmain was passed on 15th November, 1279 ; 
it forbade the acquisition of landed property by religious persons. The 
friars, like other religious bodies, were naturally agitated, and Hugh of 
Brisingham went to Wells and Bristol to talk to the chancellor, Robert 
Burnel. Then returning to Salisbury he wrote hima long letter? urging 
first that certain friends of the friars at Salisbury should not suffer for 
granting some adjacent land which was urgently needed for the enlarge- 
ment of the house, and secondly that grants to the Franciscans should 
not come under the law, because they could own nothing in this world ; 
they only had the use of things, and could lawfully be turned out at 
any time by the grantors who remained owners of the property. The 
first petition was granted at once;* the second was rightly ignored. 
Edward I. and Robert Burnel were practical men, and knew that the 
right to expel the friars, though good at law, was a dead letter in fact. 
Friar Hugh argued well, but it was a bad case. 

On 10th September, 1302, Simon of Ghent, Bishop of Salisbury, 
commissioned Fr. Richard de Slykeborn, O.F.M., to hear the confession 
“of our beloved daughter in Christ, Mabel Abbess of Shaftesbury.’’* As 
Salisbury was the only house of Grey Friars in the diocese to which 
Shaftesbury was easy of access, we may assume that Fr. Richard was 
then resident there. Let us see what the entry in Simon’s Register 
meant for the Salisbury friars. 

Mabel Giffard was a great lady ; she belonged to a noble house: one 
brother had been Archbishop of York, another had just died as Bishop 
of Worcester, both men of weight in church and state: she herself was 
now approaching her end, but was still Abbess of the greatest and 
wealthiest Nunnery in England. Richard de Slykeborn was used to the 
ways of great ladies ; some twenty years before this he had been the 
trusted agent of the Lady Devorguila in all affairs relating to the 
foundation of her College of Balliol.» Fr. Richard had lived a life of 
storm and stress in the custody of Newcastle : the Scottish border was 
in the throes of war and was no place for an elderly friar, and Fr. 
Richard had been sent south to end his days in peace. He was known 
as a collector of stories suitable for the pulpit or the hall. Most 
probably he was the author of the so-called Lanercost Chronicle down 


' Eccleston, pp. 71—2. A. G. Little, ‘‘ The Friars and the foundation 
of the Faculty of Theology at Cambridge,’ in Mélanges Mandonnet 
(1930), ii, pp. 389—401. . 
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° Oxford Balliol Deeds, ed. Salter, O.H.S., 1913, 279—285, 331—3. 
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ig. 2.—Inside of north gable-end of room R, showing soot from Friars’ fires. 
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Fig. 1.—Roof timbers of room R. 
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Fig. 1.—-Eastern side of hammer-beam truss of roof over room R showing 
upper side of beams of ceiling in Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2.—Ceiling added under roof of room R. 


Fig. 2.—Early 17th century timber-framed building covered with tiles, 
in St. Ann’s Street, on probable site of chapel, now ‘‘ Windover House’’. 
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to the year 1297 ; if so, he brought to the quiet house at Salisbury a 
wealth of strange experiences and a fund of entertaining gossip.' 

More excitement was caused in the Order by the acquisition of another 
elderly recruit. The Register of the London Grey Friars contains a lst 
of “‘ persons of importance in the world who entered the Order of Friars 
Minor in England.’’ Among them is ‘‘ Fr. John of Winchelsey, D.D. 
and Canon of Salisbury, who entered at Salisbury but died while still 
a novice.”’? He was nephew of Archbishop Winchelsey, fellow of 
Merton, D.D. of Oxford, and held various benefices. He became a friar 
in 1326 and died either in 1326 or 1327. His entry suggests that the 
relations between the Cathedral and the friary were still friendly. 
Indeed:there seem to be norecords of quarrels with either the Cathedral 
or the secular clergy or the Dominicans who had established a house at 
Eishenomeperore 1280. Can this be-said of any other friary ? It 
would seem that the sweetness and charity which had characterised the 
first custodian had become a tradition with the Grey Friars of Salisbury. 

When Hugh of Brisingham wrote to the Chancellor in 1280, it is clear 
that preparations had already been made for an increase in the friary 
area. On27th July, 1280, the King granted lcence for the Friars Minor 
of Salisbury to receive in mortmain from any friends, who desire to 
give or demise to them, any houses or places adjoining their house there 
for the enlargement of their place, as the King understands that they 
have no property but use only in donatives.* This was sufficient to 
authorise the grants, so no enquiry was held, a loss tous asan Inguisitio 
ad quod damnum would have given details about the ground now 
acquired. 

Two new facts now call our attention. The first is the increase in 
the number of friars. Thus in 1285 we find the Friars Preachers and 
Minor of Salisbury each receiving 40s. from the King for three days’ 
food ; this means that each house contained 40 friars, and this number 
remains pretty constant during the rest of Edward I’s reign. Thus in 
November, 1289, the Friars Minor had 40s. for three days ‘‘ and on the 
fourth day when they came in procession to meet the King when he 
made his offerings in the Cathedral (another) 40s.’”’ The number had 
risen to 44 in 1335." 

The second fact is the enlargement of the house. In the early build- 
ings, as we have seen, wood was the principal material ; now it is stone. 
In 1290 Edward I allowed the friars to use the fallen stone from the 
broken-down walls within the castle of Old Sarum in aid of the work of 


' Chronicon de Lanercost, ed. J. Stevenson, 1839. ‘‘ The Authorship 
Guanine lamercost Chronicle,” by A. G. Wittle, Eng. Masi. Rev.. xxxi, 
269—279, xxx, 48—9. 

> Grey Friars of London, by C. L. Kingsford (B.S.F.S.), 200. 

3 Cal. Pat. R., 1272—81, p. 392. 
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their chapel,’ and early next year he ordered the sheriff of Wiltshire to 
deliver the stone of the cellar, which was the old treasury of the great 
church in the old castle of Salisbury, to friar Salomon, O.F.M., for the 
profit of the house of the Friars Minor of Salisbury.*, Perhaps only the 
church, which was dedicated to St. Mary,* was built with this stone, and 
the houses which already stood on the new-acquired land may have been 
utilised to accommodate the increased number of friars. The city 
documents record that the King in 1293 gave to Friars Minor “‘ thorns 
and brambles for a fence ’’+—presumably to enclose their new area. 
Nicholas Longespee, the aristocratic Bishop of Salisbury, was interested 
in the new buildings and in his will, made in 1295, left to the Friars 
Minor of Salisbury 100 marks for the fabric of their church.° 

It was the new stone church which Ralph Monthermer at the end of 
his romantic life chose as his last resting place in 1325.6 In 1290, 
Edward I married his daughter Joanna of Acre to Gilbert de Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester and Hertford and Lord of Glamorgan. It was a 
political match. She was 18: he was 47. In the Earl’s household was 
a young squire, Ralph of Monthermer, whose origin and even legitimacy 
were doubtful. The countess-princess fell in love with him and on her 
husband’s death (1295) got her father to knight her lover and then 
secretly married him. When the King tried to marry Joanna to a 
Prince of Savoy, the truth came out and the storm burst. Sir Ralph 
was imprisoned and ‘‘endured great sufferings ’’ for his lady-love, but 
he soon won the confidence of Edward I, stuck to him in dark times, 
served with distinction in the Scottish wars and received the Earldom 
of Athol (which he subsequently sold to make provision for his children), 
and was made warden of Scotland. He was taken prisoner at 
Bannockburn but was chivalrously set free without ransom by Robert 
Bruce who had learnt to know and admire him in earlier fights. His 
wife died in 1307 ; he married again in or before 1319, his second wife 
being also a great lady—Isabella, widow of John Hastings, and sister 
and co-heiress of Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke.’ The families 
of Hastings and Pembroke were noted benefactors of the Friars’ Minor. 

Monthermer is the only great noble who is recorded to have been 
buried in the Grey Friars Church. It was chosen as a burial place 
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* Chancery Warrants, i, p. 30. 

* Obituary Roll af William Ebchester, etc., ed. J. Raine, Surtees Soc., 
xxx1 (1856), No. 535. 4 Information from Mrs. Lovibond. 

° Eng. Hist. Review, xv (1906), p. 525. 
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* Monthermer’s stepdaughter, the munificent Elizabeth de Burgh 
Lady of Clare, left the Grey Friars of Salisbury 40s. in 1360, but this 
was not in pious memory of her stepfather. She left legacies to over 
fifty friaries : Nichols, Royal and Noble Wills (1780), pp. 22—43. 
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by some of the local gentry and the citizens, but few instances have 
come to light. 

The relations of the friars with the citizens seem to have been cordial. 
In 1335 the city records! contain a payment of six marks, and also of 
12 pence for felling 10 oaks for fire-wood for the Grey Friars. The Black 
Death seems in this city to have stimulated devotion and charity to the 
friars, for immediately after this visitation we find them building again, 
though the cost of building was now high. 

On 21st January, 1350, Edward III granted protection for two years 
for the carpenters, masons and other workmen hired by the guardian of 
the Friars Minor of Salisbury for the repair of their church and the 
houses of the dwelling-place there.2 The mention of two years implies 
considerable alterations. Among them might be the enlargement of 
the refectory and the heightening of the hall by the fine hammer- 
beam roof, though this is probably rather later. 

_ A few years later the friars were endeavouring with the help of some 
_ friends to enlarge their premises by the acquisition of a messuage (worth 
40s. a year) and a toft (worth 5s. a year) adjoining their house. There 
_seems to have been no difficulty about the toft, and some prominent 
citizens, William Randolf, formerly bailiff of Salisbury, Robert de 
_ Hethelhampton and others had licence to alienate it in 1357.5 There 
was more difficulty about the messuage, of which the Bishop was lord 
_and which paid an annual rent of 2s. 2d. to the Bishop and 40s. to the 
Dean and chapter. Walter atte Bergh, who was a tenant-in-chief, 
_and bailiff of Salisbury for life,t J.P. for Wiltshire and one of the 
_ justices for keeping the statute of labourers, proposed to give this to the 
friars and provide for the annual payments to the Bishop and Chapter 
out of other tenements in the city,® and he also had licence to do this. 
_The Dean and Chapter were willing, but the Bishop, Robert Wyville, 
refused his consent and held up the proceedings for ten years. The 
ground of his objection was that it was contrary to his oath against the 

alienation of Church property. It was true that he was to get an 
| equivalent, and it might be all right, but he was an old man and was 
not going to risk damnation for perjury ; he must have permission from 
_the Pope. This was not given till 16th September, 1367, when Urban 
_V. instructed the Archbishop of Canterbury to authorise the transaction 
if the facts were as stated.’ Walter atte Bergh lived to see this happy 
issue ; he died in 1369.7 


: Information supplied by Mrs. Lovibond. *C.P.R., p. 445. 
* Inquisitio ad quod damnum, file 321, No. 13. C.P.R. Edw. IIT, 
_ 1354—8, p. 588 (cf. ibid, pp. 122, 124, 295, 396, 401, 550, 649 for men- 
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The provincial Chapter met at Salisbury August 14th, 15th and 16th, 
1393. It is the first time that we hear of the Chapter meeting in this 
house. But the Chapter was remarkable on other grounds. King 
Richard II was present. ‘‘ The King,” says a chronicler who was in 
close touch with Franciscan affairs,! ‘‘ splendidly feasted the Chapter of 
Friars Minor at Salisbury and ate with them there in the refectory, 
having with him the Queen Anne and Bishops and other lords, on the 
feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Mary (15th August), and there 
he wore the regalia and crown.’ 

This is supported by the daily accounts of the royal household.? On 
Thursday, 14th August, the King arrived at Salisbury from Downton : 
the sum of the expenditure on that day amounting to £35 lls. 83d. 
On Friday, 15th August (the Assumption), ‘“ at the Friars Minor 
Salisbury ”’ the sum rose to £80 3s. 83d., the heaviest items being 
buttery £27 10s. 5d. and kitchen £28 13s. 7d. On Saturday and Sunday, 
also at the same place, the household expenses fell to £29 Is. 65d. and 
£33 2s. 93d. The sum for August 15th seems large, but was sometimes 
greatly exceeded on other Church festivals: e.g., on the previous 
Christmas Day the expenditure was nearly £200. 

One would naturally expect the King to be staying with the Bishop 
of Salisbury, John Waltham, at this time treasurer, for whom Richard 
II had such an affectionate admiration that when he died two years 
later he insisted on his being buried ‘‘ among the Kings ”’ in the Chapel 
of Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey.* But the phrase 
‘““apud Fratres Minores’’* in the household accounts suggests that 
the King was actually staying at the Grey Friars from 15th—17th 
August (on Monday, 18th, he returned to. Downton). If so, it is a 
puzzle to see what happened to the 30 or 40 friars of the house and to 
the 100 or so friars who came as members of the chapter. On the 
whole it seems more likely that the King with his Queen and some members 
of the court merely dined in the refectory with the friars on the 15th 
August—the feast being supplied by the officers of the royal household. 

The chapter was presided over by the provincial minister, John 
Tyssington, D.D., a violent opponent of Wicliffite doctrines. He was 
assisted in the conduct of the meeting by a standing committee of four 
friars. The chapter included the seven custodians, and one or two 
representatives of each convent—often the guardian and the lector. 
Proceedings began with a solemn mass. Reports from the convents 
were received : any guardians and other officials who were found want- 
ing were condemned to penances or to deposition, and others were 
elected to fill the vacant places: One feature im’ the reports! now. 


'Eulogium Historiavum (Rolls. Ser.), ii, 369 (where the year is 
wrongly given as 1392). 
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becoming prominent was the increasing number of houses which were 
in debt. Then again Pope Boniface IX was lavishly conferring papal 
chaplaincies on friars, which made the maintenance of discipline more 
difficult, as those papal chaplains claimed to be exempt from obedience to 
their superiors. The provincial minister induced the King to join in 
a vigorous protest to the Pope against this abuse.! The painful case of 
Fr. Thomas Wyke probably came up at this chapter ; he was a friar of 
Shrewsbury, priest and D.D., but had became a leper, and his fellow 
friars would not have him in the house. The King was interested in 
the matter’: he wrote to the Pope that the poor man had been expelled 
and was starving, and the friars ought to be made to provide for him. 
The Pope did not consider the friars were in a position to do this, but 
authorised Wyke to take any benefice that was offerred him.’ But if 
none were offered him? The case was something of a scandal and not 
creditable to the Order. The friars however did get a patron to help 
them out of their difficulty. On 16th October, 1394, Sir Hugh Burnell 
presented Fr. Thomas Wyke to the Rectory of Sutton-in-Corvedale in 
Shropshire : it seems to have been a small place with few inhabitants.* 


A few days before the Pope had given this cold comfort to Thomas 
Wyke, he had authorised another English friar, Fr. Roger of England, 
O.F.M., to enlist a band of 24 missionaries from any provinces in the 
Order and lead them to the far east to convert the Tartars.? Roger’s 
appeal would naturally come before the Chapter at Salisbury: what 
success it had we do not know. 

These were exceptional matters. In the ordinary routine of the 
chapter would be the grant of letters of fraternity to special bene- 
factors, the ordination of masses for friars and benefactors who had died 
since the last chapter, the election of friars suitable to presentation 
tor degrees at Oxford and C ambridge, the appointment of lecturers 
in the convents and the licensing of friars who had been asked to lecture 
in schools outside the Order to accept such offices. It was about this 
year, perhaps in this chapter, that William Woodford, the most learned 
and wisest of the English Franciscans of this period, received license to 
become. lecturer in theology in the Cathedral schools of St. Payl’s, 
London, an office which he filled for over twenty years.°® 


Pa UNA MEVONes Al poo Cal Pape lay ive. 508, Ch. 275s etc. 

2 Diplomatic Correspondence of Ric. II, ed. Perroy, 1933, p. 99. 

* Bullarium Franciscanum, vii, p. 32; Cal. Pap. L., iv, 454 (28rd 
November, 1392). 

* Heref. Epis. Reg : Trefnant, p. 179. On 10th April, 1398, Burnell 
presented John Smyth to Sutton Chapel—which is probably the same 
living : 1bid, p. 182. 

bull Pvanc. vil, wo. alls Cal. Pap... iv, 43). 

° See the forthcoming book of Fr. Marcellus on W. Woodford (to 
be published by the Capuchin Fathers at Assisi). 
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Two other friars who must have been present at the chapter may be 
mentioned—the predecessor and successor of John Tyssington in the 
provincialate, both of them known to the King. The first was Thomas 
of Kingsbury ; he was interested in natural science and music and his 
cultured mind and courteous manners attracted Richard II who about 
this time tried to get a bishopric for him. The second was Nicholas 
Fakenham, who had plans for ending the Great Schism and shortly after- 
wards developed these ideas in lectures at Oxford by the King’s 
command.’ 

It is curious that Richard does not seem to have shown much favour 
to the Franciscans, many of whom after his deposition preached 
rebellion against the usurpation of Henry IV and suffered death in 
Richard’s cause. Richard often commanded friars to preach before 
him. Thus the Household Accounts for the year Sept., 1392—Sept., 
1393, record 14 sermons by friars (Dominicans, Carmelites and 
Augustinians) but none by Franciscans.’ No Salisbury friars risked 
their lives for Richard’s sake. 

The history of the friary is almost a blank from this time till the 
dissolution. Thereare signs that the friendly relations with the Cathedral 
and city were maintained. The Cathedral procession book provided > 
for visits tothe Grey, Priars) Church by the Cathedralvenomu, amd 
dignitaries, and when Bishop Beauchamp was holding his visitation in 
1475 he was informed that out of twenty sermons preached annually in 
the Cathedral, nine were assigned by old custom to Dominican and 
Franciscan friars.* 

From 1451 to 1533 meetings of a guild were held in the common 
hall of the Friars Minor.? The number of the friars was probably 
falling throughout the 15th cent. in this as in other houses; it was 
stated at the end of the century that half the existing houses could 
accommodate all the Franciscans in England.® So our friars finding 
themselves overhoused with a dwindling income tried to solve the 
problem by letting part of their premises as lodgings. There is, how- 
ever, evidence of a good deal of building at the Salisbury house c. 1485 
—1509, perhaps rather in the addition of amenities than in enlargement. 
Thus the three chimneys were added or repaired at this time. One of 
them is built on the filled-up well. This implies that the friars must 
have acquired another water supply, though no evidence has come to 


1 The Grey Friavs iw Oxtord, by A. G. Little, 250, 252==3 Nic: 
Fakenham’s Treatise is printed in Arch. Franc. Hist., vol. 1. 

2 J. H. Wylie, Hist. of England under Henry IV, vol. i, 271, 280. 

3 Brit. Mus. MS. Add., 35115. 

* Ceremonies and Processions of the Cathedral Church of Salisbury, ed. 
Ch. Wordsworth, 1901, pp. 122, 154. 

» Information supplied by Mrs. Lovibond. A fraternity of St Francis 
at New Sarum is mentioned in the will of John Browne, 1503; 
Black Book of Southampton, ed. A. B. W. Chapman, iii, 34. 

° Tudor Studies presented to A. F. Pollard (1924), p. 40. 
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light that they made a conduit, which is a feature of many, perhaps 
most, of the English Franciscan friaries. 

In August, 1510, another provincial chapter was held here, towards 
the expenses of which Henry VIII contributed £10.' 

Apart from these facts all we know at present is confined to a few 
bequests and ‘burials in the Church. Thus in 1462 Wilham Lord 
Botreaux left them 40s., in 1485 Robert Ringbourn, Esq., desired to be 
buried ‘‘in the chapel of St. John within the church of the Friars 
Minor of Salisbury,’’ to whom he left 100s. : in 1503 Sir Robert Cheyny 
Knt., and in 1512 Thurston Chaydok were buried in the church.? The 
remains recently dug up on the site were those of friars and poor folk 
buried without coffins. The episcopal registers will no doubt give the 
names of a number of friars ordained and licensed to hear confessions, 
and the Cathedral and city records ought to yield a few new facts.’ 

The Salisbury friars seem to have taken the oath of supremacy 
without resistance in 1534.* 

In February, 1538, Richard Ingworth, Dominican, suffragan Bishop 
of Dover, received the royal commission to visit all the houses of friars 
in England, with power to examine into and correct abuses ;* and in May 
he was further ordered to put the goods of the houses, which he has 
visited or shall visit, into safe custody, and to take inventories.’ He 
had no authority to dissolve houses but he might accept voluntary 
surrenders, and after a short experience of making inventories and 
sequestering seals he writes to Cromwell on 23rd May, 1538, ‘that I 
think before the year be out there shall be very few houses able to live, 
but shall be glad to give up their houses and provide for themselves 
otherwise, as there they shall have no living.’’® In July he madea 
preliminary visit to Salisbury, where he found both houses of friars in 
good order.’ 

He made an inventory and no doubt took away keys and seals. On 
20th August, 1538, John Lord Fitzwarren wrote to Cromwell asking 
that he might have a lease of the Black Friars with a right of pre- 
emption of their stuff, and begging for a similar favour for ‘“‘ your servant 
Mr. Goodale”’ (bailiff of Salisbury), with regard to the Grey Friars. He 
“dwelleth next to it’’ and “taketh so much pains for the common 
weal and in helping and furthering poor men’s matters as I knew never 
bailiff to do like in my time.’”* But Goodale had enemies who later 
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* Nicolas, Test. Vetusta, 191; P:€.C. Logg, £. 103: Kent Sede Vacante 
Wasp. 190 > P:C-C. Betiplace, £. 18. 

* There is no mention of them in Rymer’s Federa, vol. xiv. 
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secured his arrest and imprisonment.' Meanwhile another applicant 
appeared. Charles Bulkeley, a J.P. for Wiltshire, wrote to Cromwell 
from the Grey Friars at Sarum on 2lst September, 1538, asking for the 
house of the Grey Friars which is likely to be soon in the King’s hands. 
‘““T have had lodging in it this 20 year, at 26s. 8d. a year, which is all 
the yearly profits they receive within the precinct of the house. I will 
give 100/ for it, and would use the timber and stone to build my own 
lodging, trusting there to keep twice as many persons as there now are 
friars, who shall work for their hving without begging.’’ He also would 
like to buy the ‘“‘ jewels and goods’’ which were valued at about 100 
marks.” 

Ingworth returned to Salisbury on 30th September (from Dorchester) 
and secured the surrender of both friaries on 2nd October. That of the 
Grey Friars was signed by ten friars, the first two of whom, John 
Burthamus and Thomas Man, were B.D.’s. The third, Wiliam Redyng, 
describes himself as ‘‘ W ’’—perhaps warden.’ 

All who were priests probably received ‘‘ capacities,”’ i.e., licence to 
serve as secular clergy as the visitors admitted that until the friars had 
their capacities ‘‘ we have to find them meat and drink.” * 

The stuff entrusted to John Shaxton and John Goodale for the King 
consisted of the high altar, a table of imagery gilt (i.e., reredos ?), a 
lamp, stalls, organ loft and two lecternes in the choir; four altars, 
one alabaster, and fair forms in the church (or nave) ; two bells, one ‘‘a 
fair bell’’ in the steeple. In the vestry were five laten candlesticks, a 
golden cope with the offeras (orphreys ?) imagery, 17 other copes, white 
satin, blue, green, and black, and “ 4 litill copis for childerne,”’ six suits 
of vestments and many single vestments, palls, altar cloths, etc., and 
various articles of furniture including seven chests ‘‘ never one good,”’ 
a ‘‘ fair press,’ and a number of tables and benches in frater, parlour 
and hall.® 

It would be unsafe to infer from the order—choir, church, steeple— 
that the steeple was at the west end, not (as usual in friars’ churches) 
between the choir and the nave. The mention of a hall, as distinct 
from the frater or refectory, is unusual. 

Besides these, there were sold to pay the debts, three suits of vest- 
ments and four copes (poor), all for 10/, also a pair of organs (broken), 
two candlesticks, and the stuff of the chambers, which was very poor, 
for 41 2s. The debts drew 19/, great part being to brewers and others 


VEG Rs Hen, Vali aie 11 NOM Ss: xiv, eNOS We ies 

4b, Gs JP, Jel, WIT, seu, iy INO, 2033. 

3..& P., Hen. VIII, xiii, u, No. 418; Wilts Arch. Mag., xxx (1899), 
p. 30; and p. 52 below. 


® Ibid., No. 518; Wilts. Arch, Mag., xxx, p. 30—32 where the surrender 
and imvenitony) shave been printed sain) jill byan the ier ammlancls 
Clark-Maxwell; reprinted below, pp. 52—4. 
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for necessaries, and the rest to the warden: 12/ 12d. (sic) satisfied all. 
The visitor has for the King 59s. and 2780z. of silver. The visitor paid 
his own charges.! Apparently nothing was given to the friars. 

Charles Bulkeley’s offer of £100 for the friary was not accepted, 
perhaps not renewed, but he and his wife became tenants, holding (a) the 
dwelling-place (mansio) where he had already been Jiving for the last 
twenty years, which lay on the south side of the Church, together with 
a garden adjacent and a way (via) from the dwelling-house to the garden, 
for forty years, at a rent of six quarters of good corn per year, at the 
rate of 5/4 per quarter, i.e., an annual rent of 32s. (as against the 26s. 
which he had previously paid to the friars) and (b) the rest of the site 
and precinct including orchard, garden, land and soil within the said 
site at a rent of 20s. a year for the duration of the lives of himself and 
his wife, by lease dated 23rd May, 1539.2. He gives unfortunately in 
this account, which he renders in 1539, no indication of the amount of 
land included in the precinct. 

It will be noticed that in this account Bulkeley makes no mention of 
any buildings except the ‘‘ mansio’’ which he occupied to the south of 
the church. The reason is that on 2nd August, 1539, he purchased all 
the buildings, enumerated as the church, choir, steeple, cloister, frater, 
dorter, chapter house, firmary, and all other lodgings and buildings of 
the same with two bells and lead.* He also assumed that the timber 
on the estate was included in the purchase—namely thirty (or, according 
to another account, forty) elms of eighty years’ growth—and proceeded 
to cut the trees down. The bells were valued at £10. The lead was 
considerable :—‘‘ the church all leaded, the upper part of the steeple 
lead, a gutter between the choir and the battlement, a great cloister and 
all four panes lead.’”’ The whole was estimated at thirty fother and 
valued at £100.4 As late as 1544 some attempt was made by the 
officials of the Court of Augmentations to secure the lead, bells and 
timber for the Crown,’ but the claim does not seem to have been pressed. 

In August, 1544, the property was sold to John Wrothe, one of the 
numerous speculators in monastic lands—the price being £39, 1.e., 
fifteen years’ purchase of the rent of 52s. paid by Bulkeley.’ It was 


ibid. 

7 P.R.O., Mins. Accts., 7047. 

3 Particulars for Grants, P.R.O., E. 318/1262. 

wii: © Ey. 36) 153, f. 7 v., P.R.O., Special Collections, 12/33/28. 

® Particulars for grants, u.s. 

_ ° Ibid. Estimates of the value of the property varied very much. A 
| certificate drawn up by officers of the Court ‘of Augmentations on 
| 14th Feb., 1539 (P.R.O., S.C., 123/3/28), has the following note on the 
Grey Friars of Salisbury :—‘‘Churche and mansion in convenyent 
_astate. The same to be sold leuing an honest lodging estemed to 
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sold subject to Bulkeley’s lease, which still had some thirty-five years 
to run. How far the latter carried out his plans of pulling down and 
rebuilding is unknown.'! The next owner and occupier that we hear of 
is William Windover c. 1600. He seems to have been interested in the 
history of his house, for he built into the surrounding wall an inscription 
referring to “the friars: wall,” ? 
ABBREVIATIONS. 
Arch. Franc. Hist.— Archivum Franciscanum  Historicum 
(Quaracchi). 
B.S.F.S.—British Society of Franciscan Studies. 
C.C.R.—Calendar of Close Rolls. 
C.P.R.—Calendar of Patent Rolls. 
C. Lib. R.—Calendar of Liberate Rolls. 
Cal. Pap. L.—Calendar of Papal Letters. 
C. & Y. Soc.—Canterbury and York Society. 
D.N.B.—Dictionary of National Biography. 
iccleston— tractatus, Er “homaes i i 9.4) de) hcclestonmredr 
A. G. Little, Paris, 1909. 
E.H.R.—English Historical Review. 
Inq. a.q.d.—Inquisitio ad quod damnum. 
L. & P. Hen. VIII.—Uetters and Papers Foreign and Domestic of 
the Reign of Henry VIII. 
Lib. R.—-Liberate Rolls. 
Mon. Franc.—Monumenta Franciscana (R.S.), 1 ed. Brewer, ii ed. 
Howlett. 
P.R.O.—Public Record Office. 
O.H.S.—Oxford Historical Society. 
P.C.C.—Prerogative Court of Canterbury (wills at Somerset House). 
R.S.—(Rolls Series) Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland, published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
Wright, Suppression.—Letters relating to the Suppression of the 
Monasteries, ed. T. Wright, Camden Soc., 1843. 


NOTES ON THE EXISTING BUILDINGS. 
Dyan Ovo ND: 


The Convent buildings stand in an enclosure 118ft. long from north 
to south and 55ft. wide, on three sides of which was a thick flint wall, 
the remaining portions of which are shown on the plan. On the fourth 
or north side it is believed the Chapel stood which was probably built 
up to the road. 


1 Charles Bulkely was sheriff for Wilts 1546. I have not noticed any 
later reference to him. 

2 The inscription discovered by Mr. Lovibond in the west wall 
runs :—“‘ This wale belongeth/to William Windover/made at his charge/ 
ye Friars wale tak ... /anno domini 16...’ The wall also contains 
stones carved with Windover’s merchant’s mark. 
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By the construction of the building marked “‘R”’ (the Refectory) 
there is ttle doubt that this is the earliest of the Franciscan buildings 
remaining, as the outside was plastered in places where adjoining 
buildings now prevent the possibility of such plastering (Plate II, Fig 1). 

The room is about 20ft. square and 25ft. high and has a hole framed 
in the rafters about the centre of the roof, where the smoke from the 
fire, which originally burnt in the middle of the room, found its way 
out. 

The roof is composed of three trusses and retains nearly all the 
original timbers with the exception of some of the rafters of the 
southernmost truss which has been hipped. 

This room now has a ceiling, coved on two sides, springing from the 
wall plates, a portion of the curved moulded beams of which are 
shown in Plate IV, Fig. 2. This ceiling was no doubt added 
after the large chimney had been built, presumably in Henry VII's 
reign, or it may have been added still later in the early part of the 
17th century when the remains of this Franciscan Convent were turned 
into a private dwelling house. 

Plate IV, Fig. 1, shows one side of the hammer-beam truss and the 
upper side of the added ceiling. 

Plate II, Fig. 2, shows the inside of the northern gable-end. The 
blackness on the plaster filling between the timbers is caused by the sooty 
deposit from the smoke of the Franciscan friars’ fires which were burnt 
in the middle of the room before the chimney was built. 

Plate III, Fig. 2, shows plainly a pair of rafters trimmed to form a 
hole for the smoke to go out. 

About 4ft. from the northern side of the Refectory stands another 
| room marked “A,” 18ft. long, 13ft. 6in. wide, and 7ft. 6in. high, with 
moulded beams dividing the ceiling into four squares. 

There is an upper storey to this room. 

Ten feet from the western side of the Refectory stands a building 
| marked “B.’’ The roof timbers of this building have been altered 
_ several times but it is not possible to describe the many alterations 
_here. The open fireplace in this room is said, on good authority, to 
_ have been built in Henry VII’s reign at the same time as three other 
| fireplaces, and was built over a surface-well about 6ft. square, the sides 
| being lined with squared chalk blocks which can be seen in Plate V, 
| ene 
_ This water hole was discovered in consequence of the right-hand 
jamb of the chimney sinking away, making it necessary to rebuild it. 
_ This chimney jamb was found to be resting on a flat stone which on 
| being moved disclosed six square holes which had originally contained 
|2in. square wooden piles as a foundation. This form of foundation 
was necessary because the chalk-lined water hole had been filled up 
| with soft earth. 

_ While digging out the earth it was 5 possible to cut these clearly defined 
holes in section from top to bottom and discover that the wooden piles 
had rotted completely away. 
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Next to the room marked ‘‘B”’ stands another building marked 
“K ” with well-constructed and preserved roof timbers. The roof of 
this is formed of three trusses, the centre one being in hammer beam 
form (PlateI, Fig. 1). This building has a lower and an upper chamber. 

There is a doorway formed in the southern gable-end at the level of 
the principal beam and the edges of the doorway are stop chamfered 
(Plate I, Fig. 2). 

The courtyard is now enclosed at the northern end by a collection of 
buildings facing St. Ann’s Street, built in the early part of the 
17th century, it is believed upon the site of the Chapel (Plate V, Fig. 2). 
There is a good deal of stone work in the foundations of these early 
17th century domestic rooms and most of the timber shows evidences 
of having been used before while some is unnecessarily massive for the 
purpose for which it was required. Both the timber and the stone 
may therefore originally have been used in the construction of the 
Chapel. 


SURRENDER OF THE GREY FRIARS OF SALISBURY,! 
2ND. Oct., 30, HEN. VIII. 
[Reprinted from W.A.M., xxx, 30—33.] 


“Memorandum we the Wardeyn & Conuent of ye Graye Fryers of 
Salysbury wt one assent and consent wt owte any maner of coaccyon or 
consell do gyue ow’ howse in to y° handes of y° lorde vysytor to y° 
Kynge’s vse desyeryng his grace to be good and gracyous to vs. In 
wyttenes we subscrybe ow" namys w' ow’ proper handes the ij'" day of 
October In y* xxxt* yere of y° raygne of ow" most dred Souereyn lorde 
Kynge Henry y° xiij'. 

“fr Joh’es Burthamus baccalarius 

“fr Thom’s man bacca 

“fr Willm’s Redyng w 

“tr Thomas Poope 

“fr Will’ms Yong 

“fr. Willm’s Turnor 

“fr Will’ms Newman 

“fr Vincencius Tutty 

“fr Bartramus Byllyng 

“fr Robert Walkar ”’ : 

to, GIP, ele, WIL, “oll, sat, joanes IL, IN@, WIlS,| 
Inventory of the goods of the Grey Friars of Salisbury. 
“The Grey freerys of Salisbury.”’ 

“This indenture makith mencyon of all the stuffe of the grey 
freerys of Salisbury receyvyd by the lorde visitor vnder the 
lorde Preuey Seale for the Kingis grace & delyuerid to Mr. iohn 
Shaxton gentilman & to iohn goodale baly of Salisbury to See 


— 


1 The original of this document is in P.R.©., E. 36/115, pp. 27—29. 
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and order to y® Kingis vse wt the howse & all the appurtenaunce 
till the Kingis plesure be further known. 
pBhexquere 
“Tt. the hey alter taabill of ymagery giltt 
“It. a lampe laten bason 
“Tt. feyer stallys well sileid wt an orgayne lofte 
pete aiiplectunmys timber 
| tine chinele 
PehemOne auiLenys on (7-2. one)) alabaster 
| Memever formiys 
; tthe Stepill 
- Tt- ij bellis the on a feyer bell 
mebinesViestre 
“It. v. laten candelsticks small 
“Tt. vj cruettes G& an holy water stoppe 
Selncopis 
““Tt. a golden cope w" y° offeras [orphreys] ymagery 
“It. uj white saten w'' y° offeras red saten 
““Tt. v blewe copis ij w'* starys 147 w'® flowerys © on w' golden 
birdis 
“It, 4] grene copis 1j dornekes! & on silke 
“Tt. 111) white copis 11) dornikes & on bustion 
“It. on blacke cope silke 
“Tt. inj litill copis for childerne 
“Jt. ix small alter clotheis for lowe alterys 
““It. vj for ye hey alter 
“It. vj towellys 
“It. x albys y' be not occupeid & ix surples 
“It. xx corporas cases wt x corporas in y°™ 
“Tt. 1j old grene chesabullys & ui) tunakill 
“It. a blacke co(r)pe wt a sute of blacke vestment ? 
“Tt. a Sute of white for ou" lady 
Pelvany Suits Of Srene 
faenasouLe Of blacke 
Svlcraneotier Sute Of white 
Peliea sue on redde 
Seltiesi) sengerll-redde vestmenites 
“It. a Sengeill vestment halfe blewe & halfe yelowe 
“Tt. on of chamlete 
“It. vj grene Sengeill vestimentis 
“Tt. 11) Redde Seingeill vestimentis 
“Tt. 111) Seingill vestimentes for lent y° on yelowe 
ple. an alter cloth for y° hey alter w™ a frontlet 
“a grene auter clothe wt 4 frontletis 


' Dornyske, a coarse kind of damask. 
2 A suit of vestments was chasuble, dalmatic and tunicle. 
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“Tt. a golden pawell wt y frontletis 

‘‘Tt. a blewe alter cloth w' 1j frontletis 

“Tt a Sute of hangines for the hey alter white and greene veluit 
“Wt. an other Sute of Kedde 

“Tt. 1j pallys y® on white & y° oter redde 

“Tt. a noter hangin alter clothe 

“Tt. ij olld grene pallys 

“Tt. ix frontletes on w' an other 

Olt. amp iblewe clotheis 

‘It. viij olld broken vestmentes chesabulles & tunakilles 
‘“It. vij chestes neuer on good 

“Nt. an olld™blacke clothe 

‘“It. a borde & ij trestelles 

Sulltta a) fever Kesse 


S nbihesiney tne 


“It. ix tabilles & ij formys 


“The Parlar 


“It. 1] tabilles 111) trestelles & 1) formys 
“Tt. feyer bencheis well Sileid, a propar portall 


“ihe waa 


“Tt. inj tabilles viij trestellys ij formys 

‘Tt. an olld cubborde 

“Tt. well benchid & dobill Sileid 

‘‘Memorandum beside y** stuffe y* still Remaynith ther ys solld to 


¢ 


¢ 


¢ 


a“ 


paye the dettes iij Sutis of vestmentes iiij copis pore all for x" 
also a payer organys broken ij candelstickes the stuffe of the 
chamberys w‘" was very pore wt other small thinges abrode for 
liij'! ijs the dettis drewe xix!' 6 above of the w* a gret parte 
was y' xij! xij? satisfeid everyman so ye howse y* owt of dett 
clere & the visitor hathe in his handis to y® kinges vse above 
y°° payementes lix® and beside y' in silver xij**) vac and 
XV1lj vnc’ 
And yy to. be notyd y- ‘evidens of 77> howse be iileyes vestte 
vnder y® keparys handis & y® visitor payde his owne chargis © 
so departid after 1j days being here 

p. me. IOHN SHAXTON 

p. me. lIOHN GOODALE 
[Extract from a. Return of the lead : P.R.O., E. 36/153.) 
The grey freres in Salisbury./ The Church all leaded the vpper 
parte of the steple leade/a gutter bitwene the quere/& the 
batilment/a greate cloystre & all iiij paines leade ”’ 
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SOME DISCOVERIES Al RATFYN, AMESBURY AND 
ftetk BEARING ON THE DATE OF WOODHENGE. 
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The comparative isolation of the ‘‘ Woodhenge ’”’ culture in British 
pre-history has until recently been a source of no little wonder ; and 
in a county such as Wiltshire, which has received attention at so many 
hands, the absence of definite ceramic affinities is nothing less than 
extraordinary. Any discoveries, therefore, which are capable of throw- 
ing light on this little known culture are to be welcomed, and Ratfyn, 
near Amesbury, has fortunately supplied a number of finds which are 
capable of being utilised as checks by which to appraise the association 
evidence and homogeneity of this remarkable culture, first recognised 
by Mrs. Cunnington in her excavations at Woodhenge (Woodhenge, 
Devizes, 1929). 

The culture is distinguished mainly by its pottery and associated 
flint industry, and, since 1929, a number of sites producing these dis- 
tinctive types have been found in other parts of England. At Clacton, 
in Essex, the potsherds obtained by Mr. Hazzledine Warren were first 
recognised as similar to the Wocdhenge types by Mr. Stuart Piggott 
(I. D. Kendrick and C. F. C. Hawkes, Arche@ology in England and 
Wales, 1932, p. 93), and since then Mr. E. T. Leeds has obtained similar 
pottery from Pit P at Sutton Courtenay, Berkshire (Antiquaries J., 1934, 
xiv, 264). This pit bears a remarkable resemblance to one to be des- 
cribed from Ratfyn and contained a very similar assortment of objects. 


DESCRIPTION OF SITE AND FORMER FINDS. 

The site which immediately concerns us lies on the edge of a steep 
wooded slope about 70 feet above the River Avon and upon a spur of 
the 300ft. contour (Fig. 1). It is thus ina naturally defensible position, 
and from its eminence must have been comparatively dry compared 
with the swampy ground immediately bordering the slow running and 
tortuous river which even to this day is liable to floods over a large 
area. Across the river and one mile roughly to the N.W. lies 
Woodhenge, again on the 300ft. contour. 

In 1920 the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries built two 
houses on the Amesbury-Ratfyn bye-road, the chalk for the walls being 
extracted from a pit dug close to one of the houses. During the course 
of these excavations human skeletons, a vessel or vessels, and an axe- 
hammer were discovered and the discovery was subsequently most 
inadequately described in the Antiquaries Journal, Vol. i, p. 125. So 
vague is the description that one is left wondering what really was 
found and where, for no plan accompanied the find. Fortunately some 
of the sherds and the axe-hammer were deposited in the Salisbury 
Museum. 
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At the time of the discovery no vessels of the form found or bearing 
such ornament were known and it is natural that they lay in the 
museum unrecognised until quite recently when other finds close to the 
site of this discovery drew attention to them. The report on certain 
representative sherds submitted to Mr. Stuart Piggott, which is 
reproduced below, leaves no doubt whatever that they belong to the 
little-known Woodhenge—Clacton culture, which Mr. Piggott infers is 
contemporary with or slightly earlier than the beakers. Although no 
beaker or hint of “ hyphenated’ ornament was associated with the 
sherds, the Early Bronze and’ beaker affinities of the associated axe- 
hammer were emphasised by Mr. Reginald Smith in a note to the paper 
just referred to and this has since been confirmed by Dr. J. G. D. Clark 
in his study of the Dual Character of the Beaker Invasion (Antiquity, 
1931, v, 415). At the time of the discovery Woodhenge and its con- 
tiguous barrows had not been investigated and here it should be recalled 
that a very similar axe-hammer was found with a beaker in Circle 1 at 
Woodhenge together with typical Woodhenge sherds in both the 
encircling outer and inner ditches and in some of the holes towards the 
centre near the beaker burial. Such associations as these at both sites 
prove almost conclusively that the two cultures were contemporary in 
date. For comparison the two axe-hammers are here illustrated side 
by side, the Woodhenge example (Fig. 2) being of red tourmaline granite 
with olive-green markings, and the Ratfyn example (Fig. 3) of a dark 
olive-green close-grained quartzite. 

In his last report on Excavations at Stonehenge (Antiquaries J., 
1928, vii, 166) Lt.-Col. W. Hawley records the existence of a large 
circular earthwork at Ratfyn close to the site of the 1920 finds. Since 
it is noted that the site was not properly investigated and since no 
objects, other than some of Early Iron Age date, are mentioned, the 
matter need not concern us further here. 


EXCAVATIONS OF 1934. 

In July, 1934, the present owner of ‘“‘ Millmead,’’ Ratfyn Lane, 
Flight-Lieut. A. G. Somerhough, R.A.F., informed the writer that 
some form of pit had been encountered whilst fencing a triangular 
piece of the field at the back of his garden (Fig. 4). Permission was 
readily granted for further excavation and we must here express our 
indebtedness to Flt.-Lieut. Somerhough not only for such permission 
but also for appreciating the possible importance of the discovery. The 
importance, of noting any changes in the level of the underlying chalk 
was well exemplified, it will be recalled, at Winterbourne Dauntsey 
recently (W.A.M., 1934, xlvi, 445) and it is to be hoped that owners 
and tenants of land in Wiltshire will actively pursue such indications 
in future, since a knowledge of former habitation sites can only be 
obtained in this way. 

Since accurate delimitation of the 1920 excavations was of first 1m- 
portance efforts were directed towards this end. The statement that 
the site lay about 175 yards N.E. of Ratfyn Barrow coincided roughly 
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with “‘ Millmead,’’ and upon prodding the ground with an iron bar, 
immediately to the N.E. of the house, a long oval and deep excavation 
could be fairly accurately planned. That this was the actual site was 
confirmed by a local builder who had helped to erect the house 
originally. 

By trenching, prodding, and ramming, almost the whole of the 
triangular paddock and a large part of the garden, lying between the 
1920 excavations and the paddock, have been covered ; and by these 
means a number of pits and the remains of a completely obliterated 
ditch were located. 

The Ditch (Fig. 5). The position of this ditch was found by Flt.-Lt. 
Somerhough during fencing operations. The turf was removed from an 
area 8ft. by 6ft. 6ins. and the contents of the ditch investigated spit by 
spit to the bottom. The dimensions of the ditch were found to be :— 
width at chalk surface 6ft., width at base 6ins., total depth from present 
surface 4ft., and depth of soil covering the undisturbed chalk 18ins. 

Four well-defined layers were distinguishable :— 

Layer 1. Turf and cultivated soil 8ins. thick. 

Layer 2. Ploughed and well-mixed soil with flints 12ins. thick. 
This layer yielded 63 deeply patinated flint flakes, 5 pot-boilers and 1 
very rough round scraper. 

Layer 3. Old turf line consisting of dark mould 12ins. thick with a 
few angular flints. This layer contained 714 flint flakes, mostly black 
or blue in colour, the greater number occurring towards the base of the 
layer ; 19 cores from which flakes had been struck; 11 pot-boilers; 1 
rough round scraper ; 18 pieces of unsplit animal bone, mostly ox. a 
lower jaw of a sheep and a tooth of a pig; and 33 minute scraps of 
pottery which were confined to the top of the layer, none being found 
deeper than 6ins.in it. The texture of these sherds proved conclusively 
that they were of Early Iron Age date, a conclusion corroborated by 
Mr. Stuart Piggott. ; 

Layer 4. Primary silting consisting of chalk dust and rubble, sterile 
but for 6 flint flakes in the top of the layer. 

Too little of this ditch was opened for one to be in a position to pro- 
nounce conclusively upon its purpose or date. The nature and 
abundance of the flint industry in Layer 3, which appeared to be in 
situ and not derived and which included numbers of the minutest flakes 
(uncounted), is strikingly similar to that from Pit 5 (see below) and the 
earthwork may therefore have been constructed in Early Bronze times. 
It was at first thought that a pit similar to Pit 5 had been disturbed in 
the later cutting of the ditch in Early Iron Age times, and that the 
flints, etc., had found their way back into the ditch by the simple 
process of weathering. But this is improbable since the layer consisted 
of true mould and not earthy chalk dust which would have resulted 
from a bank derived from the chalk ditch. Further, the flints were 
distributed evenly throughout the lower layers of the old turf line and 
over the whole area exposed. Possibly, therefore, the grass grown 
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ditch had remained open until the Early Iron Age when sherds of that 
period found their way into the upper layers. 

An arrowhead (Fig. 13) and a well battered prismatic tool of 
triangular section (Fig. 12) had been thrown out of this section of the 
ditch during the fencing operations. Both are deeply patinated white 
and therefore probably came from either Layers 1 or 2. 

Pit 1. Modern, 4ft. in diameter, containing sherds stamped with the 
word ‘‘ Woolworth,”’ old tins and ashes. 

Pit 2. This was, 2ft. Gins..deep and 3ft. in- diameter. | Dwelve 
patinated flint flakes only, in earthy chalk dust. 

Pit 3. Very probably a pit dwelling, being 5ft. by 3ft. 6ins at the 
chalk surface with gently sloping sides and roughly flattened base. 

Total depth 2ft. lin., being chalk cut to a depth of 18ins. This pit 
contained besides a few small scraps of charcoal, 36 pot-boilers and 6 
flint flakes. Probably contemporary with Pit 5. 

Pit 4. Cooking hole? This was a small scooped-out depression 
18ins. by 14ins. and narrowing to 8ins. at the base. Total depth 17ins. 
being chalk cut to 10ins. The pit contained 2 small pieces of sarsen, 
6 pot-boilers, 2 flint cores, 52 unpatinated flint flakes, 1 flint saw with 
very fine serrations, part of the tibia of a sheep and much charcoal. 
This pit was undoubtedly contemporary with Pit 5. 

Pit 5. This, the most important pit discovered, measured 3ft. 6ins. 
in diameter at the mouth and was circular, the overlying surface mould 
being here 7ins. thick (Fig. 6). The chalk walls were fairly regularly 
cut and narrowed gradually to the bottom which was also roughly 
circular and measured 24ins. by 18ins. The total depth from the 
present surface was 4ft. 

The contents of the pit were most varied and it is of interest to note 
how close is the agreement between the expert’s reports reproduced 
below. 

Immediately below the surface mould was a thin layer (about 3ins. 
thick) of shell-filled soil which sealed in the contents of the pit. This 
contained the usual assortment of damp scrubland species normally 
associated with the Early Bronze Age and earlier. The occurrence of 
a large scallop shell, obtained from the refuse below this shelly layer, 
is also of interest not only from its rarity in habitation material but 
mainly because other species of edible shellfish were found at 
Woodhenge, and broken shells appear to be the normal filling of the 
pottery of this culture. 

The remainder of the pit, but for 3ins. of sterile primary chalk silting 
at the bottom, consisted for the most part of charcoal in sizes varying 
from large pieces to dust. Since none of the other objects found in the 
pit, other than a number of pot-boilers, showed any signs of the action 
of fire, there is no reason to believe that this pit was a ‘‘ cooking-hole.”’ 
In character it resembled an ordinary refuse pit, and no stratification 
was observed. 

Scattered throughout the filling were 37 pot-boilers and a remarkably 
interesting flint industry which is described below. This industry is 
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characterised by the use of halberd-shaped implements (Fig. 7) and 
appears to be a normal accompaniment of the Woodhenge-Clacton 
emlture. 

Animal bones were abundant and Dr. Jackson compares these favour- 
ably with those obtained from Woodhenge. The occurrence of a right 
scapula of a brown bear is remarkable in view of its rarity. Though 
this animal is known to have persisted in Britain certainly up to Roman 
times, when it was exported to Rome for use in the amphitheatres, its 
remains are rarely found. In his report of the animal remains from 
Woodhenge Dr. Jackson notes that the remains of this animal are 
recorded by Boyd Dawkins from a midden of uncertain date at 
Richmond, Yorkshire (J. Geol. Soc., 1865, xxi, 493 ; 1867, xxiii, 178). 

Fifteen very small fragments of pottery were also recovered from the 
pit and these have been identified by Mr. Stuart Piggott as belonging 
to the Woodhenge-Clacton culture. 


THE FLINT INDUSTRY FROM PIT 5. 

Altogether 519 flints, excluding very small flakes, were recovered 
from the pit. All were very sharp and dead black when exposed which 
suggests that they had been discarded and thrown into the pit almost 
immediately. 

Flakes and Knives. Of these, 501 specimens were obtained, a number 
being blunted through having been utilized as knives. Three specimens 
had been roughly trimmed into the form of scrapers. 

Coves. These were represented by 11 specimens and were for the 
most part rough and without character. 

Saws. (Figs. 9-11.) Five saws made from flakes and possessing 
very fine serrations were obtained. These may be compared with those 
from Pit P at Sutton Courtenay (Antiquaries J., xiv, pl. xxviii, h). 

Halberd-shaped Arrowheads. (Figs. 7, 8.) Two of these interesting 
tools were found, No. 7 being perfect and No. 8 slightly damaged. 
Both are made from flakes, one edge being left sharp and untrimmed 
whilst the other is delicately trimmed on both sides. I must here ex- 
Miessmmy,imdebtedness, to Dr. Jj. G. BD. Clark, F.S.A., for his great 
kindness in allowing me to read and make use of his projected paper on 
‘‘ Derivative Forms of the Petit Tranchet in Britain ’”’ prior to publica- 
tion which is to be printed in the Ayvche@ological Journal, vol. xci. 
Needless to say, without this advantage I should not be in a position 
to make the following remarks. In this paper Dr. Clark shows most 
convincingly that the ‘‘ halberd ”’ and “‘ lop-sided ”’ types of arrowhead 
are derivatives of the petit tranchet. There would appear to be no 
perceptible difference in chronology between the different forms except 
that the true petit tranchet antedates the whole group. The Ratfyn 
examples would appear to belong to Dr. Clark’s Class D since they 
possess amarked concavity on one edge, thus producing an asymmetric 
form. Somewhat similar ones have been found at Woodhenge ; The 
Sanctuary, Overton Hill (Peterborough-Beaker) ; Windmill Hill 
(Peterborough-Beaker) ; Avebury (Peterborough-Beaker) ; Clacton and 
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Sutton Courtenay. Although a considerable number of such derivatives 
have been found in Peterborough-Beaker contexts none has so far 
been found in pure Peterborough or earlier associations.' From this 
Dr. Clark concludes that no derivative antedates the coming of the 
beakers. For our present purpose it must be emphasised that such 
petit tranchet derivatives are particularly abundant in association with 
the grooved pottery of Woodhenge type, nine having been found at 
Woodhenge, five at Clacton, and two at Sutton Courtenay. 

As regards the use of such implements Dr. Clark points out that the 
asymmetry makes it almost certain that the cutting edge was disposed 
obliquely when the implement was hafted, the degree of obliquity 
varying with different forms. In this case the hafted implement would 
resemble a single-barbed harpoon. 


REPORT ON THE POTTERY. 
By STUART PIGGOTT. 
A.—Fyrom Excavations of 1920. 


The three sherds submitted as typical of the 20 or 30 found at Ratfyn 
in June, 1920, are of extreme interest, for, as regards their distinctive 
decoration and to some extent their actual texture, they can only be 
paralleled in a small group of Early Bronze Age wares which includes 
the pottery from Woodhenge, itself only one mile from Ratfyn, on the 
other side of the Avon. 

The decorative features referred to consist of (1) shallow incised 
lines ; (2) broad shallow grooves, showing. longitudinal striations along 
the bottom ; (3) low apphed cordons with incised or stabbed ornament 
thereon ; (4) fingernail ornament, and (5) predominantly herring-bone 
or zig-zag disposition of the pattern. While any of these features in 
isolation would probably be insufficient to give an index to the cultural 
relation of the shard on which they occurred, their combination and 
the complete absence of either cord-impressed ornament or of the 
‘hyphenated ”’ ornament of the Beakers make the assignment to the 
Woodhenge type of pottery inevitable. 

Parallels between the Ratfyn shards and examples from Woodhenge 
are numerous ; the shallow wide grooves occur at the latter site on such 
shards as Nos. 16, 17, 23, 30, 36; the narrow incisions on Nos. 28, 44, 
47 ; applied cordons with notches pl. 25, fig. 1; Nos. 8, 9, 10, 36, and 45. 

The group of pottery to which the Woodhenge and Ratfyn shards 
belong has not long been recognised as such, but now the main features 
are known it has been identified in a number of sites, ranging from 
Huntingdonshire to Wiltshire. A large habitation-site of the culture 
producing this ware has been examined on the Essex coast near Clacton, 


‘ Owing to the fact that excavators have not always recognised the 
type, some may have occurred in Long Barrows for example. The 
earlier occupation at Windmill Hill, and the camps at Whitehawk and 
the Trundle, however, yielded none. 
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REPORT ON THE ANIMAL. REMAINS FROM PIT 5. 
By |. WILBRED: JACKSON, D:Sc, F.G:S: 
The remains submitted by Dr. J. F. S. Stone from the above site are 
of great interest and belong to both wild and domestic animals. They 
are described below under separate headings. 


Wild Animals. 

Brown Beary (Ursus arctos). Of this animal there is an imperfect 
right scapula. I have not previously seen remains of this animal from 
sites of this kind. The state of preservation of the bone is much the 
same as in the other remains. 

Red Deer. A large tine, broken from the antler, belongs to this 
animal. 

Roebuck. The basal portion of a rugose antler belongs here. 


Domestic Animals. 

Ox. The remains of this animal consist of five imperfect scapule, a 
much broken os innominatum, the distal end of a tibia, the proximal 
end of an ulna, the proximal end of a large left radius, the distal end of 
another left radius, four distal ends of humeri, three large phalanges, a 
lower molar, and a large horn-core. All are of interest on account of 
their large size, but only one or two dimensions are obtainable. Three 
of the scapule give the following measurements :— 


Least diameter Greatest diameter 

of neck of glenoid cavity 
1 Right 63°5mm. 61°5mm. 
2.—Left 61°5mm. 63°5mm. 
3.—Left 57°Omm. 56°5mm. 


Nos. 1 and 2 are€ very near two large examples from Woodhenge 
(Woodhenge, 1929, pp. 64—69), and No. 3 equals the general series from 
that station. All the above are much larger than examples from the 
Early Iron Age sites of Glastonbury and All Cannings Cross. The 
innominate bone agrees with several from Woodhenge. The distal end 
of the tibia has a diameter, over all, of 60mm., and equals the form 
from Woodhenge and Whitehawk Camp (Antiquanes J., 1934, xiv, 
128). The proximal end of the ulna is interesting as it has been broken 
at the olecranon and reset during life. The proximal end of the left 
radius measures 89mm. over all, across the top, and has a diameter of 
46mm. about the middle of the shaft. It equals three large examples 
from Woodhenge, but is larger than the majority from that station ; it 
also agrees with an example from the Neolithic horizon at Maiden 
Castle, obtained this year by Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, and one 
from Stonehenge (Ditch, south, 2nd crater) found by R. S. Newall some 
years ago. It is very much larger than those from Glastonbury and 
All Cannings Cross. The distal end of the left radius has a width at 
the top of 71mm., over all, and equals many from Woodhenge, one 
from the Neolithic level at Maiden Castle, and some from Whitehawk 
Camp. It is much larger than specimens from Early Iron Age sites. 
Of the four distal ends of humeri, only one can be measured. This is 
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a robust example with a width across the condyles of about 80mm. _ It 
is comparable with a Woodhenge example and equals some and is 
larger than others from Whitehawk Camp, while it is larger than 
éxamples from Glastonbury and All Cannings Cross. The phalanges 
agree in size with others from Woodhenge and Whitehawk Camp. 
The horncore is of the Bos primigenius kind, but is smaller than in 
the true Urus. Its length along the outer curve is approximately 
330mm. (it is somewhat damaged at the base) : the circumference near 
the base is 193mm. ; and the diameters at the same place are 67°5 and 
56mm. The horncore is somewhat larger than most of the Woodhenge 
examples, but agrees with one or two damaged examples. A specimen 
(No. 4702) obtained by Mr. Newall from the Ditch at Stonehenge 
also agrees. 

Notwithstanding the scantiness and imperfection of the Ratfyn 
remains, it is clear that the ox bones do not belong to the small Celtic 
ox, Bos brachyceros Owen, of the Early Iron Age sites. The resemblance 
of the Ratfyn remains to those from early sites, as Stonehenge, 
Windmill Hill, Woodhenge, and Whitehawk Camp, is particularly 
striking, and seems to suggest that they are of the same general age. 
At all the above stations the oxen appear to have been of a robust type 
with large horns, derived possibly from a Bos primigenius stem. 

Pig. Of this animal there are various broken limb bones, fragmentary 
jaws with teeth, and loose teeth. One interesting bone is the proximal 
end of a large ulna which has been broken at the olecranon and reset 
in life (as in the ox example). Young and old animals are represented. 
The remains are too scanty for definition of breed. Similar remains 
were found at Woodhenge, Whitehawk Camp, and other places. 


REPORT ON THE CHARCOAL FROM Pit 5. 
In jf, Cis@ii, IMUM) JESiGo, AIR ICaSa, Idol avatnsy, 


Corylus sp. (Hazel). Medium-aged wood. Some much collapsed or 
compressed tangentially. 

Crataegus sp. (Hawthorn). Medium-aged wood. 

Fraxinus sp. (Ash). Mature wood of poor growth ; some possibly 
from a large branch. Some much collapsed internally, some becoming 
vitreous and coaly. 

Quercus sp. (Common Oak). Medium-aged wood. 


In addition to the acknowledgments already made I must here 
express my indebtedness to Mr. Stuart Piggott for his reports on the 
pottery ; to Mr. A. S. Kennard for his report on the mollusca; to Dr. 
J. W. Jackson for his report on the animal remains; and to Mr. J. C. 
Maby for his report on the charcoal. I should add that Flight-Lieut. 
Somerhough has kindly consented to the objects recovered being placed 
with the other Ratfyn remains in the Salisbury Museum. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT EASTON DOWN, WINTERSLOW, 
1933—1934. 


Byaje ES Se STONE, iso arb 


Since the publication of my last report on Easton Down (W.A.M., 
1933, xlvi, 225) a number of finds have been made in the workshop 
floors of the mined area and in the contiguous dwelling pits. Although 
the volume of work expended on the site has not been as much as it 
might have been, owing to other necessary investigations on sites 
threatened with destruction, it is considered that the importance and 
interest of these finds warrants a short description of them. 


WORKSHOP FLOOR 7. 


A description of the partial examination of this floor with a diagram 
of the section exposed has already appeared (Ibid., p. 227 and PI. III) 
and it will be recalled that the molluscan evidence suggested that the 
floor was definitely later in date than the underlying Pit Shaft 47. How 
much later cannot of course be inferred, though it should be borne in 
mind that what evidence there is, is in favour of a date lying between 
the erection of the barrow over the decapitated Beaker man (Man, 
1934, 51, 52, 53, and reprinted in W.A.M., 1934, xlvi, 563) and the 
Middle Bronze Age urnfield| (W -AUV, 1933; xiva, 208). INo evadence 
against this view has been obtained by further excavation of the floor 
but it may be said to have been strengthened somewhat by a further 
report by Mr. A. S. Kennard on samples of soils from the urnfield, 
which is here appended. Naturally such evidence derived from different 
parts of Easton Down cannot be considered as conclusive, and for areas 
widely separated would be definitely unjustifiable. But, in this instance, 
we are dealing with parts of an area separated by no more than 
100 yards or so, which, in the absence of subsequent cultivation, lend 
themselves to tentative correlation. 

But for a completely polished axe the implements recovered would 
appear to call for little comment. The majority consisted as usual of 
axes In various stages of manufacture, twenty-six in all having been 
obtained. Of these, four have been chosen for illustration (Plate I, 
Figs 1—4). 

Fig. 1. An axe of very flat oval section, the butt end of which has 
been truncated by a blow which has produced a pronounced hinge 
fracture. The edges are much battered and the greatest thickness 
occurs towards the cutting edge. As usual from such floors the patin- 
ation 1s dead) wianite, | Mes ome ys, 241s le Aine 

Fig. 2. This axe is one of the most interesting tools so far obtained. 
It is in fact the first completely polished axe or chisel from the site 
and, lying associated with the debris of the floor, proves conclusively 
that here both polished and unpolished axes are contemporary. The 


Excavations at Easton Down, Winterslow, 1933—1934. 
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Plate I. Axes from Workshop Floor 7 (Figs. 1—4) and Pit Shaft 47 
(Figs. 5, 6), Easton Down. 4 
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tool is of pointed oval section with straight edges and the butt end has 
been truncated, possibly intentionally though of this one cannot be. 
certain, by a sharp blow on one side which has resulted in a hinge 
fracture similar in some respects to that on Fig. 1. The thickness 
throughout the length is practically uniform and the cutting edge has 
been produced by heavy grinding, the flat faces on both sides receding 
for 24ins. from the edge. This cutting edge is somewhat worn, probably 
through use. The polishing or grinding has been done longitudinally 
as evidenced by the scratches, and a number of small facets remain 
which have not been totally erased. L.4$in., B. lhin., T. Zin. 

The lack of polished axes on flint mining sites in general has been 
the subject of comment and it is usually considered that the final act 
of polishing was executed elsewhere, when and if desired. There is no 
reason to believe, however, that this later act was an invariable 
accompaniment of axe manufacture. At other flint mining centres two 
polished greenstone axes have been found at Grimes Graves, Norfolk, 
one by Canon Greenwell in 1870 (J. Ethn. Soc. of London, 1871, ser. 2, 
ii, 429) and the other by Mr. Lingwood in 1916 (P.P.S.E.A., ii, 431) ; 
and at Cissbury the butt end of a polished flint axe was found by 
General Pitt-Rivers (Avch., xiii, 63). 

Such a well marked type as the present example should prove useful 
for dating the floor but, unfortunately, too few axes of the type have 
been found in England in dateable deposits for this purpose. I have 
here to thank Dr. J. G. D. Clark for pointing out that the most similar 
example is that belonging to the Bexley Heath hoard in the British 
Museum (B.M. Stone Age Guide, 1926, Pl. VI). This hoard included 
not only a polished chisel but also two others of identical form, chipped 
instead of polished, and two flint axes with slightly squared edges. In 
his paper on hoards (Avch.. Ixxi, 113) Mr. Reginald Smith pointed out 
that since the squaring of the edges is obviously secondary, axes show- 
ing this are theoretically later (at least in origin) than those with 
pointed ovalsection. The chisel form being associated with the flattened 
edge form should, therefore, not belong to the earliest period of axes. 
Beyond this it would appear to be unwise to proceed at present. 

Figs. 3, 4. Two other axes from the same floor. The former, which 
is perfect, is of pointed oval section, and both sides are finely flaked. 
There is a perceptible curvature throughout its length—a feature 
alneady moted onkaxes irompchis)sites ole. opis, ieee A imelelnc, 
latter axe is presumably not quite complete in that its greatest thick- 
ness occurs towards the centre and a number of ineffectual blows have 
been delivered on its edges to reduce its girth. Possibly the flint was 
MOG SO) Weer OS as Ouevers jowwees, IL, Hi, 13, iain, Ie esa, 

Figs. 5,6. Inthe hope of obtaining further evidence towards the 
dating of this floor the remainder of the flint-sterile shelly layer (15in. 
thick) overlying Pit Shaft 47, but below the floor, was removed. Six 
inches below this shelly layer two more axes were found. That shown 
in Fig. 5 is a perfect example of a finely chipped axe of pointed oval 
section. The cutting edge is sharp and oval in outline: and the 
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patination has advanced to the stage of a lustreless dead white colour. 
The maximum thickness occurs towards the cutting edge. L. 5}in.,, 
B. lgin., T. lin. The other is less perfect and asmall quantity of crust 
remains on both faces. The patina-in this case has not proceeded 
farther than the greyish-white stage. L. 43in., B. 2in., T. lin. 

Other nondescript chipped flints were found in the floor but these 
would appear to be the normal accompaniment of workshop floors on 
this site. Only two or three flakes bearing any signs of secondary 
chipping were encountered out of cartloads of flint debris. 


DWELLING Pits, AREA A. 


lnvaneaw (WieA Vi 193), xlv,-350, Big. 1) three further dwelling 
pits have been opened. Forsomeas yet unexplained reason the pottery 
obtained from this area is very much more highly ornamented than 
that obtained from Area B. The latter area contains; it is true, beaker 
ware ornamented in the usual style but it is commonly mixed with a 
very large proportion of unornamented ware of the same fine texture 
and form. Area A, on the other hand, rarely yields plain unornamented 
sherds, the great majority being highly decorated, often with a mixture 
of motives such as the normal toothed impressions and pinched-up or 
bone impressions on the same sherd. The difference between the two 
areas may be cultural but it may just as well be indicative of a difference 
in date. As yet we have no means of deciding the question, since the 
well-known differences between the A—C and B beakers have been 
noted on sherds from both areas. 

The pits themselves call for no comment, being elongated shallow 
depressions similar in all respects to those fully described before. The 
flint industry associated is, however, worth noting if only for its com- 
parative richness of types compared with those from Area B noted 
below, and in former reports. In place of the massive flakes usually 
trimmed crudely by percussion, small delicate implements trimmed by 
pressure flaking appear to be the normal accompaniment of the more 
richly decorated sherds of Area’ A. The tools recovered from Pit A 3 
are shown in Plate III, Figs. 4—8. 

Fig. 4. Knife with blunt back retaining original crust. met 
Early Metal Age secondary flaking, on plain flake. 

Fig. 5. Knife also possessing typical Early Metal Age pressure 
flaking on one face. 

Fig. 6. Knife, the trimming of one edge of which has been carefully 
done on both sides of a thin flake. The bulb of percussion has also 
been trimmed away. The opposite edge has been carefully trimmed to 
form possibly a scraping edge, the flaking being smaller and steeper, 
though it is more probably a form of battering to render the knife less 
sharp to handle, and would thus represent a battered-back knife. 

Fig. 7. Knife formed on a flake with the usual careful trimming on 
one edge. A small flake which has been removed at one end resembles 
a burin blow, but this is probably accidental. 
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. Fig. 8. Plano-convex knife. A study of this beautiful type of im- 
plement has recently been made by Dr. J. G. D. Clark (Antiquaries J., 
xii, 158) to whom I am indebted for the following observations. “ The 
‘present example is fairly typical. In the highland zone of Britain the 
type is found with food vessels and cinerary urns, and in one instance 
with a beaker and food vessel (Mortimer, Fig. 285), 1.e., in the highland 
- zone the type was certainly contemporary with beaker. In the lowland 
zone, where true food vessels are scarce, they may be contemporary 
with many beakers, but no case of a plano-convex knife in sole burial 
association with a beaker has, however, been recorded.’’ Since they 
are thus a characteristic of the food-vessel culture Dr. Clark thinks it 
possible that they spread into the lowland zone while beakers were still 
being used. If this really was the case it means that the pit dwelling 
under discussion and its contents is of comparatively late date which 
may explain the differences noted above between the contents of the 
dwellings in Areas A and B. On the other hand there is the possibility 
that the beaker folk used such knives but never buried them, a 
hypothesis which can only be tested by excavation of other beaker 
settlements. 

In the present example the pointed end has been worn smooth by use. 

The three remaining illustrations on Plate III are surface finds and 
were found in mole hills close to Pit dwelling A 3. : 

Fig. 9. Probably an awl formed by edge trimming on a flake. The 
bulb end is too thick for the object to be an arrowhead. 

Fig. 10. Fabricator or more probably a strike-a-light since one end 
is worn smooth by use. The curvature of the tool is remarkable and 
this makes it very convenient to hold. A similar tool, though straight, 
has recently been found on the extreme edge of Workshop Floor B 1. 

Fig. 11. A so-called ‘‘ prismatic tool ’’ which shows no signs of use 
as in Fig 10. 


DWELLING Pits, AREA B. 


The area to the west of that previously explored (W.4.M., 1933, xlvi, 
228 and Pl. IX) has been extended over a length of 50ft. by 10ft., and 
this has yielded another shallow beaker dwelling pit (No. 11) and two 
more ash pits (B and C), the relative positions of which are indicated in 
Plate II, Fig. 1. Besides being surrounded by stake holes this pit 
dwelling contained the usual assortment of beaker sherds, both 
ornamented and unornamented. Certainly one of the most important 
finds from this dwelling was an axe (Plate III, Fig. 1) which was found 
on the base of the pit. This axe is a typical flint mine product and is 
the first to have been found in one of the beaker pits which surround 
the mined area. It was no doubt discarded through having become 
unfit for further use, since the original cutting end has disappeared and 
efforts to rectify this mischance have resulted in the removal of a large 
deep flake which would render subsequent trimming of little value. 
It may be worth noting that the tool shows no signs of the wanton 
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re-chipping so often observed on settlement areas. A further point of 
interest can be recognised on what remains of the original cutting end 
which shows a small area of polish. In its original state, therefore, the 
axe probably possessed a ground cutting edge, the remainder having 
been left in a roughly flaked condition only. L. 4¢%in., B. 1}in., T. lin. 
Thus we have at last positive evidence of actual contact between the 
mined area and beaker dwelling pits and this is corroborated by the 
nature of the flint refuse associated with this pit and the two ash pits 
to be described. Large numbers of flakes were recovered, the majority 
massive and of workshop floor form. Some bore evidence of rechipping 
to form knives and scrapers while others were without character. This 
will again be referred to later, and here it need only be added that an 
almost perfectly spherical and well-battered hammerstone, 23in. in 
diameter, lay at the bottom of the same pit, a rare find at this site. 


The Ash Pits. A full description of Ash Pit A and its contents has 
already appeared (W.A.M., 1933, xlvi, 230). The contiguity and 
similarity of contents of the two new pits B and C in no way solves the 
problem of their use. Both contained large quantities of the same 
finely pulverized bone and wood ash, a few sherds of beaker pottery 
and a number of flint cores and flakes. A large number of the flakes, 
of which 90 were recovered from both pits, must undoubtedly have 
been used as knives, not only from the signs of wear on their sharp 
edges but also from their special mode of manufacture, a wide blunt 
face of cortex having been left for hand grip on the side opposite the 
blade (Plate III, Fig. 3). 


Ash Pit B was circular, being 2ft. 6in. in diameter, with a total 
depth of 15in. but was somewhat irregularly cut in the chalk. It con- 
tained besides ash and flints sixteen sherds consisting for the most part 
of unornamented beaker ware, and included one portion of a flat base 
of a beaker ornamented with stab markings, and two rims, one everted 
and the other straight. 


Ash Pit C resembled Ash Pit A in the careful way in which it had 
been cut in the chalk. It measured 3ft. in diameter with a total depth 
of 3ft. 3in., having been cut 2ft. 6in. into the chalk. A section through 
this pit is shown in Plate II, Fig. 2. Below 6in. of undisturbed humus 
(layer 1) there occurred a thin habitation layer (2) which contained 
besides the usual masses of snail shells and flakes, two small scraps of 
unornamented beaker ware and three pieces of fine grained sandstone 
(foreign to the district), one piece of which bore evidence of use as a 
grinder and may possibly have been used for powdering the bone ashes 
in the pits. A small roughly chipped axe (L. 33in., B. 1gin., T. 14in.) 
was associated. The maximum thickness of this axe lies towards the 
cutting edge (Plate III, Fig. 2). Layer 3 below consisted of earthy-chalk 
dust, 12ins. thick. In it was found one ornamented beaker sherd, three 
small thumb scrapers, a few pieces of unburnt split animal bone and a 
number of flakes. The remainder of the pit to the bottom was filled 
with powdered bone ash containing a few unpatinated flint flakes. 


| Plate III. 
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At the bottom of this pit, but 3ins. from the actual base, lay the 
complete skeleton of a dog of fox terrier type in a very well preserved 
condition. It was lying in an attitude of sleep with head on front paws 
and hind legs curled up with the tail between them. In spite of being 
buried in the powdered ashes none of the bones were burnt or scorched 
and it was not at all evident how the animal had met its death. Its 
attitude as mentioned resembled that of sleep and it may therefore 
have crawled into the pit to die. On the other hand it may have been 
intentionally buried there by the beaker folk on relinquishing the pit 
and site ; but in this case would the dead animal have been arranged 
in such an attitude for burial? And would they have covered the dog 
with their seemingly precious ashes ? What is quite certain is that the 
pit was never afterwards disturbed, the ashes around and below and 
the undisturbed layers above proving this ; and, therefore, the dog was 
contemporary with the use of the pit and of Beaker date. 

Through the generosity of our President, Mr. Frank Stevens, O.B.E., 
F.S.A., it has been possible to have the complete dog set up as in life 
under the skilful hands of Mr. L. Parsons, Preparator at the British 
Museum (Natural History). Itis now encased in the Salisbury Museum 
(Plate IV). Before reconstruction the bones were submitted to 
Dr. J. Wilfrid Jackson to whom I am much indebted for the following 
exhaustive report. 


REPORT ON THE SKELETON OF THE DoG FRom AsH Pir C. 
By jp Wier JACKSON, Disc. EGS: 

I am indebted to Dr. J. F. S. Stone for the opportunity of examining 
the skeleton of a dog found with beaker pottery at Easton Down. 
Complete skeletons of animals of prehistoric date are rarely found and 
the present instance is of great importance as it is so well-dated. The 
following report is based upon the skull, lower jaws, and principal limb- 
bones. 

The measurements of the limb-bones are as follows :— 


Full Least Diameter Distal condyles 
length circumference mid-shaft (over all) 

Femur R 145mm. 34mm. 11°-5mm. 29mm. 

a L 143 34 11 27 
Tibia R 148 32 10 19°6 

i L 147 31 9°5 20 
Humerus R — 35 10 29 

- L 133 36 10°4 29°3 
Radice. ka sss 28 10°5 21°5 

Ms L 134 29 10.5 21°5 
Ulna R_ 160 15 = = 


The tibiae are about the size of the example figured by Pitt-Rivers 
from the Romano-British village at Woodcuts, Dorset (Excavations im 
Cranborne Chase, 1887, i, Pl. LXIX, Fig. 4). 

The dimensions of the bones seem to indicate a small dog of the Fox 
Terrier type in which the relative lengths of the two bones of the hind 
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limb and of the two bones of the fore limb are nearly equal. The 
Easton Down animal, however, was a little taller than the small-sized 
Fox Terrier (about 18 inches at the shoulder) used by Pitt-Rivers as 
one of his test-animals. 

A close comparison of the dimensions of the limb-bones with those 
of the large series of dogs detailed by Wagner (K. Wagner, “ Rezente 
Hunderassen,’ Norske Vid.-Akad. I. Mat.-Nat. Kl., 1929, No. 9, 1930) 
in his recent work again shows the closest agreement with the Fox 
Terrier, more especially with his largest animal of this group. Com- 
pared with the latter, the lengths and other dimensions of the femur 
and tibia agree closely ; the humerus and radius are very slightly longer ; 
the ulna is somewhat longer. In the largest of Wagner’s Whippet 
group the femur and humerus are about the same length as those of the 
Easton Down dog, but are less robust; the tibia and radius are much 
longer and are thinner relatively ; the ulna is about the same length, 
but less robust. In the fore and hind limbs of the Whippet the lower 
bones are longer than the upper bones, and not about equal as in the 
Easton Down dog and Fox Terrier. The dimensions of the limb-bones 
of the small-sized Fox Terrier used by Pitt-Rivers are as follows :— 
femux, 135; tibia, 138: humerus, 123; radius, 125; and ulna, 145mm. 

The dimensions of the bones of prehistoric dogs are difficult to obtain. 
Rutimeyer (Die Fauna der Ptahlbauten der Schweiz, 1861, p. 119) gives 
the following for his Canis palustris, the New Stone Age dog of the 
Swiss Lake Dwellings :—femur, 127—144; tibia, 144; humerus, 127— 
144; and radius, 122—128mm. Studer (in F. Keller, Lake Dwellings 
of Switzerland, eic., 2nd Edn. by J. E. Lee, 1878, Vol. I, p. 208) gives 
the following for bones of the same dog from the New Stone Age site 
at Ltischerz :—femur, 150; tibia, 148 ; humerus, 150; and radius, 
135mm. | 

Full measurements have been taken of the Easton Down dog’s skull 
and lower jaws and a selection is given below along with those of the 
Fox Terrier taken from Wagner’s tables. 


Dimensions of the Skull. 


Easton Down. Fox Terrier. 
Total length, from furthest point of 


occipital crest to prosthion ... 167mm. 138—169mm. 
Basilar length ae ams 144 116—146 
Basion to mid-frontal ... Behe 79 66—83 
Mid-frontal to prosthion oon 98 82—102 
Length of snout Be au 72 58—76 
Height of skull oe see 49 45—50 
Breadth of skull ae ee 56 52—56 
Height of occiput BH aie 43 34—42 
Breadth of occiput 2 ie 58 48—59 
Height of nasal opening a 19 18—22 
Breadth of nasal opening ae 19 15=—20 


Height of orbit aa aie 27 26—31 
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Least width between orbits fi 33mm. 26—33mm. 
Zygoma tie width=. Mss 89 82—95 
Width between postorbital Proce 44 40—51 
Length of palate Sie bss 81 68—81 
Greatest breadth of palate hac 57 50—60 
Least breadth of palate Si 32 24—31] 
Breadth over canines ... ae 35 26—35 
Length of tooth-row ... aye 58 51—61 


Dimensions of Lower Jaw. 
Length from middle of condyle to 


alveolar point siege Bea 120°5 102—122 
Height of vertical branch tae 46 35—47 
Width of vertical branch 30 22—30 
Height of horizontal ramus behind M1 2] 16—19 
Width between angular processes ... 56 52—74 
Length of tooth-row_ .... oe 67°5 57—69 
Kength of premolars. <2 ote 35°5 33—38 
Length of molars eee 32 26—33 


In the lower jaws both of the first orange have been lost and the 
alveoli are closed with bone. 

In the skull there is nosagittal crest : the supra-occipital is prominent, 
and the auditory bullae are somewhat oblong in form and depressed, 
not bulging appreciably : they measure—length, 20; width, 16mm. 

As in the case of the limb-bones, the dimensions of the skull and 
lower jaws agree closely with those of large Fox Terriers. 

The Easton Down remains have also been compared with the Canis 
palustris of Riitimeyer and the skull appears to agree with the two 
illustrations of the skull of that animal from Meilen, as well as with the 
few dimensions given (Riitimeyer, op. cit., pp. 117—118, text-figs.) 

It is of interest to note that a complete skeleton of a dog referable to 
Canis palustris was found by Mr. Alexander Keiller during his excava- 
tions at the Neolithic site at Windmill Hill (Proc. First Internat. Con- 
gvess of Pre- and Proto-H1storic Sciences, 1934, 135—138). A photograph 
of the complete skeleton appeared in Country Life, Sept. 17th, 1932. 


REPORT ON THE NON-MARINE MOLLUSCA FROM THE MIDDLE 
BRONZE AGE URNFIELD. 
By pay 5) LENNARD Ale Se Ges) 


Dr. Stone kindly sent me two samples of soil from the Middle Bronze 
Urnfield, Easton Down, recently described by him (W’.4A.M., 1933, xlv1, 
218) and these have yielded very interesting results. 

(1) From the original turf and humus before making the urnfield. 
This was in contact with but below the flint nodule layer. This yielded 
ten species, v1zZ. :— 

Pomatias elegans (Mill.) Common 
Carychium minimum Mill. Very rare 
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Pupilla muscorum (Linn.) Common 
Goniodiscus votundatus (Mill.) Very rare 
Vallonia excentrica Sterki Very rare 
Avion sp. Abundant 
Cecilioides acicula (Mill.) Very rare 
Xerophila itala (Linn.) Rare 
Chilotrema lapicida (Linn.) Very rare 
Cepea nemoralis (Linn.) Very rare 


This is really a downland faunule with some of the larger species of 
scrubland lingering on in greatly diminishing numbers. All the real 
damp loving forms have vanished and the climatic conditions must 
been very similar to those of to-day. 

(2) A sample of the humus from above but in contact with the flint 
nodule layer and thus representing the accumulated soil from the con- 
struction of the urnfield to the present day. This yielded five species, 
WZ. Go 


Pupilla muscorum (Linn.) Rare 
Vertigo pygmea (Drap.) Very rare 
Vallonia excentrica Sterki Common 
Avion sp. Abundant 
Cochlicopa lubrica (Miill.) Very rare 


This is a true downland faunule and the example of Cochlicopa lubrica 
(Miill.) is the small dwarfed form characteristic of dry situations. 

From the above facts it is evident that the damp conditions had 
passed away before the construction of this Middle Bronze Age urnfield, 
and should this conclusion be verified by future work it will prove a 
valuable datum line. The change was apparently not long previous to 
the construction, for, as we have seen, some more adaptable species had 
managed to survive, possibly a luxuriant herbage affording the necessary 
shelter. :There is such a marked contrast between the series from the 
Beaker deposits and that from the urnfield not only in species but in 
_ the relative abundance, that great changes had taken place in the 
| molluscan fauna of the neighbourhood. Many species had become 
extinct and the survivors had enormously decreased in numbers. One 
is thus forced to conclude that the rainfall had greatly diminished and 
_ that the later conditions approximated to those of to-day. 


SECTION THROUGH DITCH DIVIDING AREAS B AND C. 


The complex network of ditches on Easton Down has been noted in 
a previous report (W.A.M., 1931, xlv, 350, 371) and has since been 
| accurately recorded by H.M. Ordnance Survey (Celtic Earthworks of 
_ Salisbury Palin—Old Sarum, 1934). In a review of this latter work 
Dr. J. P. Williams-Freeman suggests that the evidence is in favour of 
the cattle-way theory (Antiquity, 1934, viii, 232). Since, so far as is 
_ known, no attempt has hitherto been made to study the system by. 

means of the spade south of the river Bourne, other than on Roche 
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Court Down which yielded a number of decapitated Saxon or later 
secondary burials (W.A.M., 1932, xlv, 568), a section has been cut on 
Easton Down. 

This section was cut through the fairly well preserved bivallate ditch 
which divides areas B and C at a point just south of Workshop Floor 
6.(W.A.M., 1931, xlv, 350, fig. 1). Here the north bank alone is 
unploughed but much weathered down, the south bank having been 
levelled somewhat by cultivation, though fortunately, no soil has 
accumulated in the ditch through this partial erasure of the bank. At 
this point the estimated total width from crest to crest is 24ft. The 
section obtained is shown diagrammatically in Plate II, Fig. 3. 

As will be seen, the ditch is remarkably shallow in comparison with 
its width, the total depth below the present surface being only 3ft. 4ins. 
The actual depth, however, below the surrounding chalk level is 
3ft. 7ins. Whereas the slope of the north edge is gradual, that of the 
south is steep and not so evenly cut, a difference possibly due to the 
direction in which the workers advanced when making the cutting ;1.e., 
slightly uphill towards the east with the north bank on their left side, 
it would be easier, if right-handed, to complete the work more efficiently 
on that side. 

The width of the base is only 5ins., a space too narrow to walk erect 
in for any length without overbalancing. 

At the bottom the soft and powdery primary silting of chalk dust 
was l5ins. deep and this contained a number of angular flints. The 
banks, also, just below 4ins. of mould, were composed mainly of flints 
—probably derived from the ditch and left in position after the chalk 
and mould had weathered away. The remainder of the filling up to 
the turf and humus consisted of earthy-chalk dust only. 

No objects of a dateable nature were found and no layers of snail 
shells, or even single shells were encountered. This absence of snail 
shells is important in view of their abundance in all pre-Middle Bronze 
Age sites on Easton Down. The date of the construction of this part 
of the ditch system can therefore be inferred to be post-Middle Bronze 
Age. 

Further, there would appear to be little doubt that this ditch was not 
constructed for the same purpose as the doubly-stockaded, wide-based 
ditch recently recorded at Winterbourne Dauntsey (W.A.M., 1934, xlv1, 
450). The exceedingly narrow base, the shallowness of the ditch itself, 
and the absence of a hard trodden layer at the bottom, together with 
the absence of post-holes under the banks, all indicate that this was of 
the nature of a boundary ditch and not a cattle or trackway. 

Asin former communications I am indebted to the Commandant, 
Col. E. L. Bond, D.S.O., for permission to dig on War Office lands. 
My grateful thanks are also due to Dr. J. Wilfrid Jackson for his report 
on the skeleton of the dog, to Dr. J. G. D. Clark for examining a 
number of flint implements, to Mr. A. S. Kennard for his report on the 
mollusca, and to Commander H. G. Higgins, D.S.O., R.N., and Flight- 
Lieut. R. C. Field, R.A.F., for help with the actual digging. 
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TROUBLES OVER IMBER BROOK IN THE REIGN 
OF KING CHARLES. 2np.! 
Compiled by B. Howarp CUNNINGTON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


“Seven miles from any town, 

There stands Imber, on the down.’ 
So runs the couplet, and to this day the charming village of Imber is 
still isolated from the rest of the world. Lying in a valley at the foot 
of Rough Down with its one street of houses, mainly cottages, it affords 
an unexpected pleasure to the visitor who coming off the downs from 
either Warminster or Lavington, on turning a corner suddenly finds 
himself in this typical Wiltshire downland settlement. Until quite 
recent times there was only one hard road out of Imber, namely that 
leading to Warminster about seven miles distant. Another road lead- 
ing to Lavington became merely a down track for a couple of miles 
about mid-way between the village and Tilshead. In early documents 
Imber is spelt Ymmer, Immer, or as in Domesday, Imemerie, and it 
has been suggested that the name is derived from ‘‘ ge-maer = boundary.” 
To this day the boundary line of the Hundreds of Heytesbury and 
Swanborough runs through the parish. The church dedicated to St. 
Giles has a 12th century font, and the nave arcade is of the 13th 
century. Through this village runs a river or brook, locally known as 
The Cut, that taking its rise about two miles on the Warminster side 
passes on to Chitterne and thence into the Wylye. But this brook— 
sometimes a river of considerable size as will be seen later—becomes 
dried up for miles in the summer when there is a drought, and hence 
no doubt comes the name of ‘““Imber Dry Dock” chaffingly given to 
the portion that runs through the middle of the village. The casual 
visitor to-day might imagine that nothing could or ever had happened 
to disturb the peaceful quiet life of the inhabitants, yet in Charles 2nd’s 
reign Imber came much into the limelight when a Mr. Chambers was 
indicted at the Quarter Sessions for diverting the course of the stream 
and causing the village street to become flooded. From the evidence 
produced it appears that the prosecution arose entirely through the 
jealousy of two of the more wealthy inhabitants, as will be seen from 
what may well have been the opening address to the jury by the 
counsel for the defence. In the first place however the matter was 
considered by the Grand Jury who returned the following report :— 

““Wiltes. 

The jurors for our Lord the King upon their oath present that 
Thomas Chambers late of Imber in the aforesaid county, yeoman, 
on the 20th day of February in the 26th year (1674) of the reign of 
our Lord Charles the second by the Grace of God King of England, 
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1 This account of the prosecution of Thomas Chambers of Imber is 
extracted from the original documents in the library of the Wilts Arch. 
Society. The quotations are copied verbatim. 
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Scotland, France and Ireland, by force and arms etc at Imber in the 
county aforesaid, diverted a certain common water course in the 
close there called Ye Home Close, on to the King’s high road there 
leading from Warminster in the county aforesaid to Lavington 
Forum in the same county, at the lower end of the street in Imber 
aforesaid, whereby the King’s high road is flooded and damaged 
to the common nuisance and heavy damage of all the lieges and 
subjects of our said Lord the King passing and travelling in, 
through, and across the aforesaid road, and that the said Thomas 
Chambers on the aforesaid 20th day of February in the above said 
26th year, at Imber aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, by force and 
arms etc raised and erected certain hedges across the King’s road 
leading from Warminster in the county aforesaid to Amesbury in 
the same county, at the lower end of the street in Imber aforesaid, 
whereby the said road is so much stopped up that the lieges and 
subjects of our said Lord the King cannot travel in, through, and 
across the said King’s road as they ought and were wont to do, 
from time whereof the memory of man is not to the contrary, to 
the heavy damage and common nuisance of all the subjects of our 
said Lord the King, going and travelling in, through, and across 
the same road and against the peace of our said Lord the King 
that now is, his Crown and Dignity etc.”’ 

Witness 

Joha Blake (probably chairman of the Grand Jury). 
Billa Vera (true bill). 

On returning-a “‘true bill”? one can picture Mr. Chambers then 
entering the prisoner’s box and his counsel addressing the jury in the 
following words—‘‘ Gentlemen of the Jury, the answer to this indict- 
meat is ‘ Not Guilty ’"—the truth is as follows :— 

“About 40 years agone, one Mr. Ayliffe was seised of a ffarme 
(wch is a Mannor) in Imber & the ffarme and grounde (belonging 
thereunto) doe lye on the west Side of the Street there (wch is also 
the watercourse menconed in the indictmt) through wch Street ye 
water (caused upon violent raynes or suddoyne thawes for the 
springes doe not, neither have they constantly yearly broke there) 
did run into the rode way then formerly used (and now complayned 
of in the indictment) by means whereof (as it was then) that comon 
rode or highway became rotten, dangerous, and unfitt for travellors 
wch (though very unfrequent) had occasion to passe that way. 
The inhabitants finding the mischief, could not think of any better 
preventing remedy than to apply themselves to Mr. Ayliffe & to 
intreat him to accept of this moorish, rotten, watercourse (highway) 
and desire him to allow a firm good substantial] highway out of his 
lands of inheritance wch was next adjoyning to this dangerous 
highway and water passage. In complyance with the desire of the 
inhabitants Mr. Ayliffe was pleased to pt (part) wth his land of 
inheritance (in regard it was soe apparently advantagious for the 
avoyding of the old way and to prevent his share in the coste 
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of indictment (if it should soe happ) wch was usuall, and did 
exchange his land (to make a firm way wch yet continues) for the 
old water course, and accordingly bounds and quickfrith were made 
and planted and neere 10 yeares peaceable enjoyment in Mr. 
Ayliffes tyme. Dcor (Doctor) Davenant about 30 yeares agone 
purchased the inheritance of Mr. Ayliffe. 

Some differences (occasioned upon private grudges rather then 
upon just grounds) have been since but to noe purpose. 

The only cause of this complaynt is merely out of envy in regard 
the prosecutors find that the ground which was formerly a way 
(through industry and tract of tyme) is now become indifferent 
ground, but tis forgotten that Mr Ayliffe parted with his good 
ground to make a common way in exchange of the old way, wch 
was long before it came to be worth any thing. 

The prosecutors doe acknowledge (wch will be proved) that this 
way as it now is, is farr the better and whereunto their predecessors 
concluded and themselves (videlt Mr. Harris and Mr. Polden) wth 
in theis few yeares agreed that if Dcrs tennt (the pty indicted) would 
cleanse the pond (a pond in the street and watercourse) and scoure 
the ditch thereby they would stir no farther. This prosecution is 
against the consent of the whole parish except those two.”’ 

Then follows a long list of inhabitants who were ready to bear witness 
to the foregoing statements one of whom was prepared to swear that 
“‘she had lived 3 yeares at Imber with Mr. Ayliffe before the way was 
altered, that she lived there at the time of the turning of the way, that 
the old way was so miry that one plough could scarce draw out another, 
and that by the intreaty of the parishioners Mr. Ayliffe allowed the 
new for the old way and bounded it out accordingly about 38 yeares 
agone.”’ 

To the foregoing is attached Doctor Davenaunant’s statement of the 
case which is headed 

The Case of Thomas Chambers indicted for a nuisance by 

Annoying the Highway at Imber with water. 

‘““Imber is a village soe untorwardly scituated in a very narrow 
valley that not only the melting snow but even the raine wch 
ordinarily falls on very many of the hills in that part of the country, 
naturally finds that place for its receptacle and sinke, and in all 
ages the street and highway there have every wet winter beene 
greatly annoyed with deepe water. 

About 35 years since or more (for it was some considerable time 
before the warrs) one Mr. Ayliffe having lands there adjoyning to 
the said street and highway, did, at the request of the neighbour- 
hood, and by a writ of ad quod damnm, as may well be supposed 
after so long enjoyment and where the benefit to the highway is 
soe very apparent, turne the said highway wch was inconvenienced 
by the ordinary watercourse, some few yards up into his dry land, 
where there is still a very good and sound highway, and left open 
still a way for the water to runne in its ancient course, which he 
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then had taken into his meadow in leu of the new way soe set 
forth. And for a further avoydance of the said water he made 
two other large trenches deeper than the ancient watercourse, 
and together with the ancient watercourse, capable of drayning 
more water out of the said street, and the further benefitt of the 
said trenches was, and is, that the highway for about a mile below 
Imber wch had formerly been annoyed by the said water now lye 
very dry. Mr. Ayliffe and the succeeding possessors of Mr. Ayliffe’s 
land from these trenches have watered their meadow, wch has 
occasioned soe much envy in some of the neighbourhood, that they 
have now indicted Thomas Chambers, the present possessor who 
has cleansed the street and his trenches and a ditch wch (as it was 
affirmed by the neighbourhood) should be accepted as a sufficient 
conveyance for the water, together with the other conveyances, and 
has left open sufficient passage for the water to run into the low 
place in his meadow where the said highway anciently annoyed 
with water had been, soe that there is evidently much more passage 
for the water, then heretofore and no ground heightned by any 
banke or otherwise any where to hinder the goeing of itt away, 
and itt is very probable that the next winter itt will be lower 
than heretofore. 

There are few improvements made in England by water, but 
where some highway or other is a little annoyed, by bending back 
the water by hatches or bayes, and yet all are for the publique 
good permitted, heere the water is noe way penned back but rather 
avoyded, at least as much as the unhappy scituation of the place 
will admitt, and yet the envy of two or three men has produced a 
complaint. 

Thomas Chambers had diverse ancient witnesses to have produced 
to prove that the street (for the highway beyond the street is 
unquestionably bettered) was anciently much annoyed with water 
as itt was att any time since the said alteration made by Mr. 
Ayliffe, and much more then it is likely to be in time to come, now 
Thomas Chambers has cleared soe many passages for the avoyding 
itt. But one Harris and one Polden of Imber, the prosecutors of 
this indictment fright them (being poore men and who may possibly 
hereafter stand in need of releife from the said parish of Imber 
wch is wholly governed by Harris and Polden) from giving their 
evidence, and declaring at the Sessions what they have often 
declared to be the truth in this case.” 


It would be interesting to know the upshot of these troubles but here 


the story comes to an end as far as these documents are concerned and 
a Careful search through the Great Rolls of the Wilts Quarter Sessions 
for that period revealed nothing concerning the matter. Nor is there 
any reference to the case in the carefully written reports of the clerk of 
the Sessions from 1675 to 1682. We can only hope that the Justices 
took a sensible view of the situation and that Mr. Thomas Chambers. 
left the court ‘‘ without a stain upon his character.”’ 
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The Report is drawn up following the ‘‘ Systematic list of British 
Birds in Witherby’s Pvractical Handbook of British Birds, 1924.’ To 
make it quite clear for the observers who have been in doubt concern- 
ing the introduction of trinominals I venture herewith to take this 
opportunity of giving the following example to explain the advantages 
attained by using. them. For instance, trinominals are only given to 
clearly recognized sub-species, e.g., Binominal, Corvus Corax; Trinominal, 
Corvus Corax Corax, the first name being that of the genus, the second 
of the species, and the third the sub-species, the last being added to 
distinguish local forms or races, e.g., the typical Corvus Corax Corax 
from Corvus Corax Hispanus (Spain), etc. 

Again this year, although suffering from the effects of the donned 
drought, which from an ornithologist’s point of view is in many ways 
detrimental to the study of many species, the reports received show 
that the season has offered good opportunities for the observation of 
the birds of our county, and although, unfortunately, there were one or 
two absentees from last year’s lists of contributors, the number of 
reports received show an increase and the contents of the reports sent 
in are considerably more interesting and detailed. 


It is indeed most encouraging and gratifying to observe that my 
desire of last year concerning the migration and movement of birds has 
been carried out with such great success and contributors are to be 
congratulated on the very interesting information I have received. I 
am particularly grateful to my friend R. W. who has spent considerable 
time and exercised great care on the observation of the migration and 
local movement of the birds in his district during the year. — 

Over one hundred and fifty species are mentioned again this year in 
the general reports and there is a great increase to be noted in the 
migration table. In this connexion I would mention that I have 
received a number of reports in which are included details of the com- 
mencement and cessation of bird song and I would lke observers, if 
possible, to help me by making a list of their observations concerning 
the period of song in this coming year; it would be an interesting 
feature to include in the next report and as far as I know a new 
departure in ornithology for the county. 


Among important nesting records for the county may be mentioned 
that of the Buzzard, Tufted Duck, and the continued breeding range 
and increase of the Great Crested Grebe, Dipper, and Redshank, and 
although for obvious reasons the exact breeding sites are not disclosed 
these species will be observed with a special interest in the future. 


It seems extraordinary considering the continuous ‘‘ improvement ”’ 
and ‘‘development”’ going on throughout the county, that evenan attempt 
should be made to exist here, to say nothing of increasing, especially 
in the case of the above species, which, besides being naturally shy, are 
comparatively newcomers. Probably they are trying to find suit- 
able and secluded quarters having had experience of the ‘“‘ development ”’ 
of the countryside elsewhere, however be this as it may I do hope. that 
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they will find our county to suit their requirements and will become 
firmly established within our borders.-. From a remarkably good lst of 
noteworthy and interesting visitors to the county may be mentioned 
the following :—Hooded Crow, Golden Oriole, Mealy Redpole, Willow 
Tit, Fire Crested Wren, Great Grey Shrike, Marsh Warbler, White’s 
Thrush, Greenland Wheatear, Red-Footed Falcon, Montague’s Harrier, 
Sheld Duck, Ringed Plover, Grey Plover, Whimbrel, Red-Necked 
Grebe, and Red-Throated Diver. ; 

A noticeable feature of the observations made this year was the 
interest shown in the movements of the Lapwing; the great shortage 
noticed in the breeding season was matched by a great influx of autumn 
migrants which in some areas were seen in thousands. R.T.J., who 
has spent a considerable time observing this species and has prepared 
a map to show the rise and fall of the Lapwing population over a num- 
ber of years, also writes the following interesting account of his 
observations near Chute :—‘‘ This bird has taken up an unfair proportion 
of my time this year. In anticipation of the nesting season being as 
great an affair as last year, I prepared a map of the district showing all 
the old-established nesting places, and also the fields occupied last year, 
that is the new places. My trouble was wasted. Fields which held 
twelve or more nesting pairs last year were empty this year. One long 
stretch of downland which in an ordinary year has upwards of twenty 
pairs, and last year had, I should think, almost a hundred, this year had 
not more than seven. The field which usually has six or seven pairs, 
and last year fourteen or fifteen, had none. 3 

From the middle of September the few Plover of the district seemed 
to be getting into flocks. The flocks seen were from two to thirty 
birds. On October 25th I saw a flock of about two hundred. From 
that time the flocks became larger and more frequent. On November 
11th I saw a huge flock at Collingbourne. I cannot give any opinion 
of the number except to say that there were many thousands. Now 
the district has more Plover than in the best days of last year, but they 
are in flocks instead of being scattered about on the breeding grounds.”’ 

In some of the foregoing notes it will be seen that the northern 
and southern observations often contradict one another; this is 
extremely interesting and is an example of the benefit derived from 
having contributors posted throughout the county, without whose help 
and annual observations it would be difficult to put on record the 
fluctuations of a species within the limits even of one county. 

Some of the following notes may appear to be somewhat trivial, but 
it should be remembered that they may be useful, and they are recorded 
with a view to comparison with future reports on the birds of Wilts. 
The movements and distribution of our common and local species are 
in reality more worthy of study than the occasional records of accidental 
visitors. 

I thank all contributors who have helped me during the year with 
their notes and observations and sincerely hope to be favoured with a 
like support in future years. 
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ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF MIGRANTS IN WILTSHIRE, 1934. 


Departure records marked (d). Records of large movements marked (I). 


Yellow Wagtail. 
April 12, Britford (C.M.P.) 
April 13, Laverstock (J.B.) 
April 17, Salisbury (J.B.) 
April 28, Marlborough 
(L.G.P.) 


Tree Pipit. 
April 13, Redlynch (C.M.P.) 
April 28, Clarendon (R.W.) 


Spotted Flycatcher. 
May 9, Chute (R.T. J.) 
May 11, Britford (C.M.P.) 
May 13, Clyffe Pypard 
(E-H.-G:;) 
May 19, Lydiard Millicent 
(DIP 3I5(,)) 
May 20, Marlborough (L.G.P.) 
Nursteed (T.H. a ) 
May 22, Potterne (R.G.G.) 
May 27, ene (C B.W.) 
Pitton (R.W.) 
(d) Sept. 10, Pitton ie .W.) 
Sept. 14, Potterne (R.G.G.) 
Pied Flycatcher. 
May 10, Purton (N.H.W.) 
May 28, Marlborough (L.G.P.) 


Whitethroat. 
April 21, Britford (C.M.P.) 
April 26, Clarendon (R.W.) 
May 3, Alderbury (J.B.) 
Netherhampton 
(R.J.M.) 
May 8, Figheldean (C.B.W.) 
(d) Sept. 21, Pitton (RoW) 
Oct. 2) Butiord(@.Wr P)) 


Lesser Whitethroat. 
April 26, Britford (C.M.P.) 
May 1, Clarendon (R.W.) 
(d) Sept. 11, Pitton (R.W.) 


Garden Warbler. 
April 26, Britford (C.M.P.) 
May 4, Clarendon (R.W.) 
May 13, Marlborough (L.G.P.) 
(d) Sept. 14, Clarendon (R.W.) 


Blackcap. 
April 24, Britford (C.M.P.) 
May 4, Clarendon (R.W.) 
May 9, Marlborough (L.G.P.) 
(d) Sept: 7, Bitton (RewWwe) 


Grasshopper Warbler. 
April 27, Marlborough 
(I7GeR*) 
April 28, Clarendon (R.W.) 
April 29, Redlynch (C.M.P.) 


Reed Warbler. 
April 22, Stratford (C.M.P.) 
April 28, Marlborough 
(L.G.P.) 


April 30, Salisbury (R.W.) 
(d) Sept. 23, Stratford (C.M.P.) 
Sept. 30, Alderbury (J.B.) 


Sedge Warbler 
April 12, Britford (C.M.P.) 
April 19, Salisbury W.) 
May 3, Alderbury J.B.) 
May 5, Marlborough (L.G.P.) 
May 8, Figheldean (C.B.W.) 
(d) Sept. 30, Britford (C.M.P.) 


Marsh Warbler. 
May 11, Alderbury (J.B.) 


Willow Warbler. 
March 31, Bulford (W.R.A.) 
April 2, Chippenham (G.W.C.) 
April 3, Britford (C.M.P.) 
April 15, West Wellow 
(E.A.A.) 
April 16, Nursteed (T.H.T.) 
Marlborough 
(LE KEs =) 
April 17, West Wellow (J.B.) 
April 26, Lydiard Millicent 
ae P.H.) 
April 28, Pitton (R.W.) 
(d) Septs 14) Pittonn(kewwe) 
Sept. 23, Britford (or M.P.) 


Wood Warbler. 
April 13, Redlynch (C.M.P.) 
April 22, West Wellow 
(HALAS) 
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April 28, Pitton (R.W.) 

May 3, Marlborough (L.G.P.) 

May 15, Whiteparish (D.C.U.) 
(d) Oct. 6, Pitton (R.W.) 

Oct. 28, Laverstock (J.B.) 


Chiff-chaff. 
March 16, Potterne (R.G.G.) 
March 21, Britford (C.M.P.) 
March 25, Marlborough 
(CLGAIP) 
March 31, Bulford (W.R.A.) 
April 1, Chippenham (G.W.C.) 
Lydiard Millicent 
(D.P.H.) 
April 12, West Wellow 
(E.A.A.) 
Nursteed (T.H.T.) 
April 21, Clarendon (R.W.) 
(d) Sept. 14, Pitton (R.W.) 
Sept. 20, Laverstock (J.B.) 
Sept. 30, Britford (C.M.P.) 


Redstart. 
April 20, Figheldean (C.B.W.) 
April 22, Whiteparish (J.B.) 
April 30, Salisbury (C.M.P.) 


Nightingale. 
April 21, West Wellow 
(E.A.A.) 
April 22, Pitton (R.W.) 
April 23, Alderbury (C.M.P.) 
mpidile29, Chute (R-L. J.) 
(d) August 9, Pitton (R.W.) 


Whinchat. 
April 15, Figheldean (C.B.W.) 
April 22, Downton (C.M.P.) 
May 3, Alderbury (J.B.) 


Wheatear. 
April 3, Bulford (W.R.A.) 
April 5, Figheldean (C.B.W.) 
April 9, Pitton (R.W.) 
April 10, Laverstock (C.M.P.) 
April 15, Marlborough 
(CL G12”) 
May 8, Whaddon (J.B.) 
(de@ct. 15, Pitton’ (R.W.) 


Red-Backed Shrike. 
May 10, Salisbury (C.M.P.) 
May 25, Pitton (R.W.) 

(d) Sept., Pitton (R.W.) 


Swallow. 
April 9, Figheldean (C.B.W.) 
Britford (C.M.P.) 
April 10, Potterne (R.G.G. 
April 11, Chippenham (C.R.) 
April 13, Lydiard Millicent 
( 


— 


1D) J2-)ale) 
Salisbury (J.B.) 
Pitton (R.W.) 
Lyneham (A.D.P.) 
April 14, West Wellow 
(EAC AS) 
Nursteed (T.H.T.) 
Fyfield Bavant 
(N.H.M.) 
(1) May 1, Lydiard Millicent 
(De Als) 
May 3. Salisbury (J.B.) 
(d) Oct. 14, Pitton (R.W.) 
Oct. 16, Chippenham (C.R.) 
Oct, US Chuter(dx 1 Jp) 
Salisbury (C.M.P.) 
Oct. 19, Salisbury (J.B.) 


House Martin. 
April 12, Britford (C.M.P.) 
April 13, Chippenham (C. 
Salisbury (J.B.) 
April 15, Potterne (R.G.G.) 
Nursteed (T.H.T.) 
April 17, Chute (R.T. J.) 
April 30, Figheldean (C.B.W.) 
May 1, Lydiard Millicent 
(DP He) 
May 2, Pitton (R.W.) 
May 5, Marlborough (L.G. 
(1) May 3, Figheldean (C.B.W. 
(d)iSeper4y Chute (Ron ],) 
Sept. 25, Potterne (R.G.G.) 
Oct. 13, Pitton (R.W.) 
Oct. 16, Fovant (R.C. x 
Oct. 24, Britford (C.M.P.) 
Oct. 27, Oued (C ol BXo 
Ocral; ee ee {Gre 
Britford (E.W.C.) 
Nov. 3, Salisbury (J.B.) 


Sand Martin. 
April 6, Britford (C.M.P.) 
April 13, Alderbury (J.B.) 
Bulford (W.R.A.) 
April 20, Figheldean (C.B.W.) 
April 27, Marlborough 
(LL KE<I2) 


P.) 
) 


) 
P.) 
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(a) Oct) 25 Alderbuny. (jess) 

: Pitton (R.W.) 

Oct. 11, Britford-(C.M.P.) 


Cuckoo. 
April 12, Lydiard Millicent 
(DIP isle) 
Fifield Bavant 
(N.H.M.) 


Brittords (Cer) 
April 14, Pitton (R.W.) 
a 15, West Wellow 
(AAs) 
Potterne (R.G.G.) 
Salisbury (J.B.) 
Figheldean(C.B.W.) 
j\joraill Ie, INiwasiceecl (I0JslQ 1.) 
Chippenham (C.R.) 
Wanborough 
(ADEE) 
April 18, Marlborough 
| (LG IPs) 
Cinuite (keh aj;) 
(d) July 30, Pitton (R.W.) 
August 30, Stratford (C.M.P.) 
Sept. 7; Britiord (© M-P.) 


Swift. 

April 30, Bemerton (R.J.M.) 
May 3, Pitton (R.W.) 
Salisbury (C.M.P.) 
May 5, Salisbury (J.B.) 
Figheldean (C.B.W.) 
May 9, Chippenham (C.R.) 
May Il, Chute (R.2-J;) 
(d) August 14, Je dear 

(G8, 

August 29, Salisbury (C.M. 

August 30, Chute (R.T.J. 

Sept. 10, Pitton (R.W.) 


Nightjar. 
April 28, Pitton (R.W.) 
May 9, West Wellow (E.A.A.) 
May 11, Barford St. Martin 
(C:-M.P.) 
(d) Sept. 25 Pitton (R.W.) 
Sept. 30, Alderbury (C.M.P.) 


W.) 
P.) 
) 


Stone Curlew. 
March 25, Salisbury (C.M.P.) 
April 10, Pitton (R.W.) 
an 20, Fifield Bavant 
(N.H-M.) 


of Wiltshire for 1934. 


April 29, Figheldean (C.B.W.) 

May 4, Marlborough (L.G.P.) 
(d) Sept: 25; Clarendone (CVE P.) 

Oct. 13, Pitton- (kaw) 

Oct. 25, Stratford (J.S:) 


Corn Crake. 
May 7, Bishopstone (R.J.M.) 
May. 19, Britford (C.M.P.) 
May 27, Lydiard Millicent 

(DIP rE 

(d) Sept. 9, Stratford (J:S.) 


Turtle Dove. 
Asprail, 27, INursteeds (se rinw,,) 
Potterne (R.G.G.) 
May 4th, West Wellow 
(ieAc As). 
May 6, Pitton (R.W.) ) 
Stratford (C.M.P.) 
May. 8, Chute (R.T.]. NS 
May 9, Wanborough 
May 12, Marlborough 
May 15, Figheldean (C.B.W. 
(Gil@ct. 9F Pittonn( kK wWwes) 
‘Oct. 21, AlderburyaG@ 253) 


Quail. 
April 14, Laverstock (C.M.P.) 
May 16, Chute (R.T.J.) 
(d)iSept. 10) Pitton (Rew) 


Brambling. 
Nov: 7, Grimstead (J-B.) 
Nov. 10, Woodford .(C.M.P.) 
(d) April 2, Savernake Forest 
(G.W.C.) 


Redwing. 
Sept. 3, Laverstock: (J.B) 
Sept. 25, Pitton (R.W.) 
Sept. 29, Salisbury (C_M.P.) 
Oct. 19, Marlborough (L.G.P.) 
Nove 13) Chute Geile) 
Wishford (R.J.M.) 
(d) Feb. 26, Pitton (R.W.) 
March 4, Salisbury (J.B.) 
March 10, Britford (C.M.P.) 


Fieldfare. 
Oct. 3, Pitton' (R 
Salisbury a | 
Oct. 29, Figheldean (C.B.W,) 
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Nov. 4, Nursteed (T.H.T.) Pochard. a 
November 11, Marlborough . Oct, 19, Clarendon (C.M.P.) 
(EG. re Oct. 22, West Wellow (J.B.) 
Nov. 13, Wishford (R.J.M.)  (d) Feb. 6, Clarendon (C.M.P.) 
Nov. 2p Chute (keg IE Ila) Rane | Tufted Duck. . 
(d) March. 19, Marlborough ce ; Oct, 31, Clarenden (C. M.P. ) 
ke (L.G:P.) Nov. 3, Britford (E.W.C.) 
ee ron CW (d) March 2, Clarendon (C.M.P.) 
(1) April2, Chippenham (G.W.C.) 
Newton Tony (R.W.) «i Golden Plover. 
(1) April 14, Laverstock (C.M.P:) Oct. 11, Britford (E.W.C.) 
Api ton Nursteed (1H. |} Ocia4 calsa(restG.) 
Chippenham (C.R.) Oct. 22, Ford (C:M.P:) 
Nov. 15, Pitton (R.W.) 
Teal. (d) March 21, Figheldean(C.B.W.) 
April 5, Salisbury (C.M.P.) 
we ea Be tobionton ay April 8, Figheldean (C.B.W.) 
(R.J.M.) April 9, Bulford (W.R.A.) 
(d) March we, Cogn (Uy z IE) . Jack Snipe. 
April 3, Britford (C.M.P.) © Dec. 8, Britford (E.W.C.) 
Dec. 11, Alderbury (J.B.) 
Wigeon. Dec: 22, Stratiord {}.S.) 
Nove 2, Britford (2.W.C.) (d) Feb. 4, Britford (C.M.P.) 


Hooded Crow. Corvus cornix cornix. 
Two seen at Britford during January, feeding in company with 
Rooks ; they were in the same area for about 10 days. C.M.P. 
One at Berwick St. James also seen in company with Rooks on 
November 2}st, by R.J.M. 


| Another seen by IL. E12. at Marlborough on April 28th, a very 
| unusual date. 


Although C.B.W. comments that constant trapping has reduced the 
numbers on Salisbury Plain, enormous numbers were seen by 
C.M.P. on April 24th, all these were undoubtedly nesting birds 
and a good many nests were found, clutches of eggs average five 
but near the New Forest area the average is only four, 


R.W. notes that it is seen in most months at Pitton but not known 


to nest. One or two apparent migrations south-east noticed 
during end of September and beginning of October. 


| Carrion Crow. Corvus corone corone. 
} 
| 
} 
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Rook. Corvus frugilegus frugilegus. 

Evidence of asecond brood comes from G.W.C. who reports “seen at 
the nest, some sitting and others pulling the twigs about ”’ on 
November 24th. 

R.T.J. gives Conholt Park as a winter roost, remarking that the 
train of birds on their way home of a winter evening is a sight 
worth seeing ;- he also sends the following interesting incident :— 
On December 3rd, a heavy fog came on suddenly at about 4 p.m., 
the Rooks were then on their way home, when, overtaken by the 
fog, they apparently lost their way and settled on trees in the 
hedgerows and small copses for the night ; they did not stay the 
night however, but left for the Park at about 7—8 p.m. when 
one would have thought conditions were much worse. 

Owing to the hot season much more egg stealing was done by this 
species than usual, C.B.W. 

Another interesting observation comes from E.H.G., who, remark- 
ing on the incredible number of Rooks that roost during the 
winter in the plantations at Rockley causing much damage to 
the trees, goes on to say :—‘‘ The number of nests here is so large 
that last year over 1,000 young rooks were shot and this year it 
has been decided not to allow more than 100 nests, and that these 
must bein one particular plantation. To enforce this guns are being 
fired off at all Rooks trespassing on the forbidden areas. The 
birds now recognise the limits of territory allotted them and 
whilst those nesting in the allotted area pay no attention to any- 
one walking ‘under’ the trees with a-gun, those outside the 
boundary make off the moment anyone with a gun comes near 
the places): 


Jack Daw. Corvus monedula spermologus. 

The following interesting varieties were seen and handled by C.M.P. 
this year :—Analbinoshot at Teffont Magna on September 24th ; 
another with chocolate coloured wings and tail caught in a trap 
at Britford on November 23rd, with this was also one which was 
considerably streaked with brown, both of these are still alive 
and living in an aviary. On March 21st one was seen with a fawn- 
coloured tail near Compton Chamberlayne. 

T.J.W. sends a note of one seen building in early January near 
Salisbury. 


Magpie. Pica pica pica. 

One seen at Alderbury by J.B. on January 22nd, this is the first 
reported near Salisbury for a number of years. 

A flock of about 50 seen on Salisbury Plain on April 24th, although 
a search for nests was made not one was to be found and it 
appears the birds were on migration or local movement, C.M.P. 

Nesting records from Pitton (R.W.), Chippenham (G.W.C.), Chute 
(R.T.), Figheldean (C.B.W), and Fifield Bavant (N.H.M.). 
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Jay. Garrulus glandarius rufitergum. 
Seen feeding on acorns by C.R. who reports more than usual this 
year. 
Increase noticed by C.B.W. at Figheldean, and Chute by R.T.J., 
while at Fifield and near Salisbury N.H.M. and C.M.P. comment 
on decrease. 


Starling. Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris. 

Records of enormous flocks come in from a good many observers. 
R.W. mentions a flock of about 1,200 seen at Pitton on October 
24th. T.J.W. saw incrediblenumbersinearly January. C.B.W. 
notes the very big flocks here that have been flying north to west 
now fly south. 

A good many were heard mimicking other birds this year and from 
a list sent in I select the following :—Thrush, Redshank, Willow 
Warbler, Green Woodpecker, Missel Thrush, Chaffinch, Green- 
finch, Swift, Curlew and Little Owl. 

Flocks were seen throughout the summer by R.W. who notes that 
these roost in places remote from the village and nesting birds. 

One seen in Salisbury during the winter with a white tail. 


Golden Oriole Oriolus oriolus oriolus. 
One seen near Clarendon Lake on May 3lst, R.W. Also seen 
about the same place by J.B. on June 2nd. 


Hawfinch. Coccothraustes coccothraustes coccothraustes. 

Breedsmear Chute, Kl. J. 

To be seen in the woods near Grimstead where it possibly 
breeds, R.W. 

V.G.H. saw nine at Longford on August 11th. 

A party of twelve or fourteen seen at Downton during November 
low CME 

This species annually visits the bird bath during autumn at 
SvoumconsiNectony, Host. BeG. 


_ Greenfinch Chloris chloris chloris. 

Not seen at Chippenham this year, C.R. 

R.T.J. notes not present in such large numbers this year at Chute. 

R.W., however, writes, ‘‘ Inspringandsummer extremely abundant, 
apparently increasing.”’ 

One almost an albino seen at Shrewton during the autumn by 
H.W.W. who also sends in details of two other complete albinos 
hatched with two normal examples in a nest near Idmiston. 


Goldfinch. Carduelis carduelis britannica. 

Increase of 1933 maintained. Breeding records from all over the 
county. 

Big flocks seen near Chippenham by G.W.C. during December. 
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Siskin. Carduelis spinus. 
Seen throughout January at East and West Grimstead, Farley and 
Whiteparish by J.B. and C.M.P.; also seen during February by 
J.B. who remarks on large numbers noticed especially on 
February 7th. 
Twite. Carduelis flavirostris flavirostris. 
One seen on the Downs near Cranborne Chase during March and 
another on May 6th by P.N.H. : 


Lesser Redpole. Carduelis flamea cabaret. 
J.B. who saw 100—150 on January 9th comments that they are to 
be seen all through January aud February at Grimstead. 
A nesting record comes from R.W. who reports a nest in Clarendon 
Woods during June. 


[Mealy Redpole. Carduelis linaria cabaret. 
Two seen by J.B. at Grimstead on January 19th and a party of 
about twelve on February 3rd. _ Identification doubtful. } 


Linnet. Carduelis canabina canabina. 

R.W. notes very abundant as a breeding species near Pitton and 
although quite common in late October, there is a decrease 
noticed towards the end of the summer. 

A flock was seen migrating north over the downs on April 
24th, R.W. 

A nest containing seven eggs and another with four pure white 
eggs seen by C.M.P. during May. 


Bullfinch. Pyrrhula pyrrhula nesa. 

D.P.H. who reports the breeding of this species in his garden, 
mentions one which flew against his study window during 
October and was killed. 

A definite increase noticed this year, also a great many more nest- 
ing records. 


Crossbill. Loxia curvirostra curvirostra. 
Breeding at Redlynch confirmed by A.E.B. who most unfortunately 
does not give any date. 


Chaffinch. Fringilla coelebs coelebs. 
General reports show not so many in spring and summer but 
increase during the autumn. 
An all buff coloured example was seen by C.M.P. at Compton 
Chamberlayne during September. 
A cock was observed sitting on the nest on May 8th, R.W. 


Brambling. Fringilla montifringilla. 
Although a good many were seen during the early part of the year, 
especially January, very few were seen this winter. 
A large flock seen in Savernake by L.G.P. on January 27th, and 
G.W.C. reports a flock of about 25 feeding under the beeches in 
Savernake Forest on April 2nd. 
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__ The only December record is from P.N.H. who saw five on a birch 
tree at Whiteparish on December 23rd, apparently feeding on 
insects. 


House Sparrow. Passer domesticus domesticus. 

An albino reported by R.T.J. from Chute where it has been seen 
for two years, and another from Salisbury, which left the nest 
during the beginning of July, C.M.P.. 

R.W. sends in details of a pair which nested and raised two broods 
in an old blackbird’s nest which was built in an old shed, the 
first brood hatched on June 2nd and the second on July 13th. 

A pair wasseen building on December 23rd at Whiteparish, P.N.H. 


Tree Sparrow. Passer montanus montanus. 

Reports this year show this species as generally distributed but 
not common. It undoubtedly breeds near Grimstead, Stratford, 
and Chippenham. 

L.G.P. saw two on February 11th and four on March 19th. 

A flock of 12 were seen by G.W.C. near Chippenham on March 30th 
and four on November 27th. 

-R.W. notes about eight or ten seen near Pitton on October 8th ; 
also seen on January 15th. 

Many seen by J.B. near Grimstead during January. 


Corn Bunting. [Emberiza calandra calandra. 

imexease noticed by W.P.1., N-.M:, H.H.W., and C.M.P. 

S.M. notes not so plentiful as a resident but large flocks arrive in 
the Shrewton district during the autumn. 

A white example was seen by H.C.R.G. who could not get close 
enough to it to see if it were a true Albino. 

R.W. comments that they were quite common and seen every day 
until July 12th ; after that they suddenly disappeared. ‘‘ Although 
I was in every part of their area a good many days looking for 
them I saw not a single bird until October 8th, since then I see 
them occasionally.”’ 


Yellow Bunting. Emberiza citrinella citrinella. 


| Large flocks seen near Chippenham by G.W.C. on November 27th, 
probably local movement or migration. 


| Cirl Bunting. Emberiza cirlus cirlus. 

| Nesting records come from Shrewton and district (S.M.) and 

(H.W.W.), Britford (W.R.A.) and (C.M-P.), Pitton (R.W.), also 
Salisbury district (J.B.) and (C.M.P.). | 

R.G.G. reports one picked up dead under the telegraph wires near 
Potterne and comments that it is quite a new species to the 
neighbourhood. 


Reed Bunting. Emberiza schoeniclus schceniclus. 
Commenting that this species is well up to its usual standard C.R. 
notes that they wander from their usual haunts during autumn 
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and winter. C.M.P. has also noticed this, having seen more 
than double the number of birds in the winter, when they may 
be observed in the gardens right in the centre of Salisbury. 


Wood Lark. Lullula arborea arborea. 
A family of four seen by D.C.U. on June 11th, between Whiteparish 
and Redlynch. 
Two nesting records on Salisbury Plain, C.M.P. R.W. saw three 
near Pitton on October 19th, and one was seen on November 28th 
near Broadchalke by R.J.M. 


Skylark. Alauda arvensis arvensis. 

Noticed flocking on the Wiltshire downs during mid-August and 
quite strong on the wing having got through their summer 
moult unusually quickly. It is suggested that this was the result 
of the drought, since the lack of nesting cover which resulted 
from it caused many casualties to nests, by Rooks and Crows, 
who for the same reason were unusually thirsty. Birds which 
failed to bring up young perhaps moulted instead. 

Large flocks were noticed on migration during the autumn at 
Lydiard Millicent by D.P.H. and Pitton by R.W. 

R.W. writes, ‘‘ I have seen this species singing when (a), crouched 
on a hedge; (b), running along the ground; (c), soaring; (d), 
flying, not soaring. 

A pure white example was seen by R.W. on September 26th. 


Tree Pipit. Anthus trivialis trivialis. 
Colonies at Old Sarum where they breed and eggs of various types 
were found, C.M.P. 
S.M. notes plentiful on autumn migration but not seen during 
spring passage. 
Not seen at Figheldean until June 6th, C.B.W. 


Meadow Pipit. Anthus pratensis. 
A great number of nesting pairs in the vicinity of Stonehenge, H.H.W. 
Very plentiful in the water meadows during the winter, but more 
are found on the higher land during the spring and summer. 


Blue-Headed Wagtail. Motacilla flava flava. 
One seen near Harnham, Salisbury, during early spring, identifica- 
tion authoritative. 


Yellow Wagtail. Motacilla flava rayi. 
Breeding records from South Wilts, where C.M.P. found a nest 
containing three eggs and one Cuckoo’s egg on May 5th. 
G.W.C. comments that it is getting much rarer than it used to be 
in the Chippenham district. 
A migration of this species was noticed by R.W. near Salisbury on 
August 11th. 
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Grey Wagtail. Motacilla cinerea cinerea. 

A general increase seems to have been noticed this year. Migration 
was noted near Marlborough by L.G.P. during the autumn, 
October 15th at Britford by J.B., and February 13th at Britford 
by, C. Mar 

R.W. observed migration movements on August 25th, September 
30th, and October 14th. 


Pied Wagtail. Motacilla alba yarrellii. 

Not seen so commonly this year as a resident but very common on 
passage. R.W. writes, “‘ Passage noticed in January and 
February. Increased in March and April.”’ 

A nest containing four eggs and one Cuckoo's egg seen by C.M.P. 
at Britford on April 21st. 

R.H.W. considers this species very unusual in the Purton district. 


White Wagtail. Motacilla alba alba. 
Seen with migrating flocks of Pied Wagtails on September 30th 
and October 14th, R.W. 
One seen at Salisbury by C.M.P. on March 22nd. 


Tree Creeper. Certhia familiaris britannica. 

Numbers appear to have decreased a little during the last few 
years ; former localities in the meadows are deserted and the 
birds are now found in much more wooded areas so that 
probably a good many are overlooked. 


Nuthatch. Sitta europcea affinis. 
Many more reports sent in than last year and although not 
generally common it seems evenly distributed. 
R.W. watched a pair collecting lichens for nesting material on 
June 12th whilst another. young bird of this species was in close 
attendance ; no doubt the offspring of a first brood. 


Great Tit. Parus major newtoni. 
More in evidence this year; a pair built a nest and reared a family 
in a Pheasant’s sitting box, near Farley, the young and parents 
became extraordinary tame, R.W. 


Blue Tit. Parus ceruleus obscurus. 
D.P.H. notes more than usual, a good year for anc species, other 
| reports confirm this. 


| Coal Tit. Parus ater britannicus. 

Seen feeding on Hemp Agrimony and Willow Herb in the Wylye 
Valley by R.W. who also notes “although not so common as the 
former Tits they are by far the best songsters.”’ 


|Marsh Tit. Parus palustris dresseri. 
5.M. notes very seldom seen near Shrewton, but more observed on 
autumn passage this year. 
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Willow Tit. Parus atricapillus kleinschmidti. 
Several were seen by J.B. at East Grimstead on February 2nd and 
a few days later one of the birds was brought to me for inspection. 


Long-tailed Tit. Aegithalos caudatus roseus. 
Reports received this year show this species to be particularly 
common and apparently increasing its range. A good many 


large parties seen throughout the county during the winter 
months. 


Golden Crested Wren. Regulus regulus anglorum. 

More breeding records than usual, one of which was of a nest built 
in a honeysuckle growing on trellis work in a garden near 
Salisbury (C.M.P.). 

Noted singing by R.W. on January 10th, who comments on the 
song being rather ventriloquial. 


[Fire-Crested Wren. Regulus ignicapillus ignicapillus. 
R.W. reports a pair believed to have been this species seen near 
Salisbury on June 12th, a very unusual date. | 


Great Grey Shrike. [Lanius excubitor excubitor. 
One seen at East Grimstead by J.B. on February 7th. 
R.T.J. writes :—‘‘ Seen twice, August 3lst at Limmer Pond and 
November 17th at Nag’s Head, also seen near Nag’s Head during 
Xmas.’ Both of these places are near Savernake Forest where 


R.T.J. remarks :—“ This is the locality where it has been observed 
for several years past.”’ 


Red-Backed Shrike. Lanius collurio collurio. 
Reported very scarce this year and several observers remark on 
the complete absence of this species from their areas. 
Only one nesting record, and that from near Chute by R.T.J., who 
also noticed four other pairs in the district. 
Spotted Flycatcher. Muscicapa striata striata. 
Very common this year with more nesting records than usual. 


Pied Flycatcher. Muscicapa hypoleuca hypoleuca. 

A pair was seen by H.R.W. on May 10th at Purton. These were 
joined by six hen birds about five days later when they all dis- 
appeared. 

Reported by L.G.P. near Marlborough on May 28th, and one, a 
cock, seen by C.M.P. near Redlynch where it remained for about 
a fortnight during May. 


Chiffchaff. Phylloscapus collybita collybita. 

One seen on March 16th at Potterne by R.G.G. This is a very 
early date and in contrast with D.P.H. who notes later in arriving 
than usual. 

S.M. remarks common on migration in spring and autumn but few 
remain at Shrewton to breed. 
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Willow Warbler. Phylloscopus trochilus trochilus. 


Reported by S.M. as a much commoner nesting species near 
Shrewton than the Chiffchaff. 


Wood Warbler. Phylloscopus sibilatrix sibilatrix. 
E.A.A. notes much more in evidence this year at West Wellow, also 
noticed as commoner than usual by several other contributors. 
J.B. saw several at Laverstock on October 23rd which is quite a 
late date for this species. 


Grasshopper Warbler. Locustella nevia nevia. 
A very late nest and young seen on Salisbury Race Course on 
Sepeemiber (Oth, CMP. 
A.D.P. remarks :—Again in my orchard at Wanborough but did 
not stay so long as usual.” 


Reed Warbler. Acrocephalus scirpaceus scirpaceus. 
The colony at Stratford was stronger than usual this year although 
at Britford they were fewer and in a good many places absent 
altogether. 


Marsh Warbler. Acrocephalus palustris. 
Seen on the Avon below Alderbury by J.B. on May 11th who 
believed it to be nesting there. 


Sedge Warbler. Acrocephalus schcenobcenus schcenobcenus. 

Heard at Pitton by R.W. quite 24 miles from any pond or river, 
and C.M.P. found a nest containing two eggs on May 28th built 
in brambles growing on a down near Salisbury quite three miles 
from any water. 

Garden Warbler. Sylvia borin. 

N.H.M. reports great decrease at Fifield Bavant, while L.G.P. 

comments ‘‘ very common near Marlborough.”’ 


Blackcap. Sylvia atricapilla atricapilla. 
General reports show a decrease in the numbers observed last year. | 
Whitethroat. Sylvia communis communis. 
Captain Read, of Salisbury, found a nest and four eggs of this 
species on September 23rd near Wilton. 


Lesser Whitethroat. Sylvia curruca curruca. 
Noticed as being scarce this year, and N.H.M. comments on the 
complete absence of this species from his area although very 
numerous last year. 


Dartford Warbler. Sylvia undulata dartfordiensis. 

The mild winters of late coupled with favourable summers have 
helped to establish this delightful little species in its favoured 
localities, and although occurring in greater numbers this year 
they do not seem to have spread outside their old area. 

First nest seen with four eggs on May 13th ; another on May 17th; 
three nests with young on May 19th; more young and another 
with four eggs on May 23rd. Young seen on the wing on June 
Ath. 

H 2 
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Fieldfare. Turdus pilaris. 

Large numbers seen in the south of the county but fewer in the 
north, particularly large flocks seen during March and April near 
Savernake Forest, Salisbury, Laverstock, Calne, and Chippenham. 

R.G.G. and H.H.W. note absent this year owing to drought. 


Missel Thrush. Turdus viscivorus viscivorus. 

Seems to be increasing on the Salisbury Plain area and C.B.W. 
mentions four pairs which bred within 100 yards of his house, he 
also remarks that flocks may be seen on the downs during 
August. 

Migration noticed by R.W. at Pitton during September. 

G.W.C. heard this species in full song on November 27th near 
Chippenham. 


Song Thrush. Turdus philomelus clarke. 

E.H.G. sends in an interesting account of four eggs of this species 
laid on the bare earth at the foot of a wall at Biddestone, there 
was no sign of-a nest or a ‘“‘ scrape ”’ and the eggs were left 
exposed on the ground. This was probably the result of the 
destruction of the nest of this bird when she was due to lay. 

An example with a white ring round its neck was seen throughout 
the spring at Pitton by R.W. 


Redwing. Turdus musicus musicus. 
General reports show a great decrease and most observers attribute 
this to the drought. 
G.M.G., however, notes small flocks near Calne in March, and 
probable increase, while D.P.H. comments numerous but not 
until November. 


Ring Ouzel. Jurdus torquatus torquatus. 
One seen near Warminster by A. W. Mundy on April 13th, 
undoubtedly on migration. 


Blackbird. Turdus merula merula. 

Two white examples were in the garden of D.C.U. at Whiteparish 
during May and another almost white on the lawn of C. H. 
Woodward at Devizes during the spring. Pied specimens were 
seen at Alderbury, Britford, Tisbury, Pitton, Chippenham, 
Salisbury and Calne. 

From several unusual nesting sites, I select the following which 
was built in a well 68 feet deepat Old Sarum. The nest was rest- . 
ing precariously on a ledge about 15 feet from the top on which 
some ferns were growing, the young were hatched successfully 
but as soon as they were fledged they fell to the bottom, which 
fortunately was dry. There they were for two or three days and 
the parents still fed them. When they were rescued and brought 
to the light and put down on. the. green turf, they were 
completely lost and ran around helplessly, only being able to 


| 
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remain on their legs by sticking their bills into the ground and 
resting thus, and although still looked after by the parent birds 
the young died within two days of their rescue. 

White’s Thrush. Turdus aureus. 

I feel obliged to include this species after the strong evidence I 
received from the Rev. F. G. Walker, supported by others, who 
writes :—‘‘ There can be no possible doubt of this being a White’s 
Thrush ; the golden buff spots on its back, the crescent-shaped 
black spots on its neck and breast and the patch of white across 
the base of the wings stood out quite clearly.’ The bird was 
handled and well examined by F. G. Walker in his garden at 
Upton Lovell, near Warminster, during July, when it was 
found caught in the nets protecting the fruit. 

Wheatear. (Enanthe cenanthe cenanthe. 

Although generally a common and early summer visitor very few: 
were seen this year and there were hardly any breeding records. 
R.W. notes usual nesting sites deserted, and only one seen on 
migration in the spring. 

Not seen by J.B. at Whaddon, a favourite locality for this species, 
until May 8th. . 

An albino was reported from Amesbury by R.S.N. 

Greenland Wheatear. (:nanthe cenanthe leucorrhoa. 

Occasionally seen on autumn passage near Shrewton. A hen was 
brought to me during September which had hit the telegraph 
wires and the bird was easily identified, being much stockier 
than the common Wheatear, brighter in colour with a reddish- 
buff breast, S.M. 

Whinchat. Saxicola rubetra rubetra. 

Several nesting pairs noticed by H.H.W. near Shrewton, also by 
W.R.A. near Bulford. 

Three seen near Biddestone during August migration by C.R., and 
noted on passage by R.W. at Pitton from August 26th to 
September 14th. 

R.T.J. saw several near Chute during the year. 


| Stonechat. Saxicola torquata hibernans. 


| 


| 


Not up to the standard attained last year. 
Bred on the downs near Salisbury where R.W. noticed them; they 
were partially migratory. 


Redstart. Phoenicurus phoenicurus phoenicurus. 

Odd birds seen occasionally by C.R. in the Chippenham district. 
Although seen on spring and autumn migrations there is no 
evidence of breeding in his area. 

C.M.P. has a definite nesting record from near Downton where a 
pair successfully reared a brood. 

A pair seen during the second week of September near Shrewton 
by H.H.W. Also seen in Savernake by L.G.P. and at Bulford on 
April 23rd by C.B.W. 
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Black Redstart. Phcoenicurus ochrus gibraltarensis. 

Two seen by C.M.P. at Ford, near Salisbury, during the end of 

February and beginning of March. 
Nightingale. l[Luscinia megarhyncha megarhyncha. 

Reports show this species as well above the average this year, and 
an increase in its breeding range. 

R.T.J. comments on it as present in the usual numbers, but not in its 
usual haunts. Nests were in small pits overgrown with brambles 
in the middle of cornfields. This was probably due to the 
depredation of vermin in the woods which, owing to the drought, 
plundered more nests than usual, and the birds resorted to more 
isolated places for nesting. 

Robin. Erithacus rubecula melophilus. 

R.C.C. reports a pair which built a nest on top of a cistern in an 
old pump house. It forsook when the nest had been touched. 
Subsequently another pair built on top of the old nest and eggs 
and hatched out. The second nest was much smaller than the 
first into which it was built. 

Hedge Sparrow. Prunella modularis occidentalis. 

Noticed flocking on a small scale during end of September and 
beginning of October. R.W. suggests possibly a migration, but 
more likely a local movement. 

A cinnamon coloured example was seen by R.W. near Clarendon. 

Wren. Troglodytes troglodytes troglodytes. 

A nest made of dead nettle leaves, and moss, which was built on 
a post in a hawthorn hedge, was found containing one egg and a 
Cuckoo’s egg at Redlynch, the nest was forsaken, per R.W. 

Dipper. Cinclus cinclus gularis. 

There was an increase in the number of birds seen and in the 
number of nests found. This species has definitely become well 
established as a Wiltshire resident, and appears to be extending 
its range each year. 

Swallow. MHirundo rustica rustica. 

A.D.P. notes earlier than usual this year, and they arrived in two 
““waves,’ not so may, in “ae first lot, but numbers were made 
up by a second later ““wave’’ on June 2nd. 

At Shrewton S.M. comments local and becoming scarcer sans year. 

A very late nest was seen by R.T.J. at Chute which had young 
birds in it on September 14th. 


Martin. Delichon urbica urbica. 

T.H.T. reports that this species has completely deserted their old 
nesting quarters at Nursteed, while C.M.P. notes that they 
have returned to the former nesting sites near Salisbury, after an 
absence of three or four years. About fifty seen running about 
on a thatched cottage near Potterne and catching flies on 
September 25th (R.G.G.). These were probably congregating in 
readiness for migration. ae 
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Sand Martin. Riparia riparia riparia. 

While examining nests near Salisbury it was noticed that a good 
-many of them contained eggs from at least two hens, for example, 
several clutches consisted of seven, eight, and even nine, while 
the usual number is from four to six. 


Swift. Apus apus apus. 
An increase is noticed lo Split, DCW lbs. eho! (CAwEles “IGE 
Chute ; however, R.T.J. reports a slight decrease, and W.S. has 
never known so few in the neighbourhood of Crudwell. 


Nightjar. Caprimulgus europzus europeus. 

More than usual this year. L.G.P. reports although a rare bird at 
Marlborough two nests were found this year. 

R.T.J. reports that it has reappeared at Chute after a complete 
absence for two or three years and mentions hearing four at 
one time. 

First seen by R.W. on April 28th. He writes—‘‘I watched the 
Nightjars sitting on the eggs during the day and came to the 
conclusion that they went to sleep.’’ Last seen on September 
25th. 


Kingfisher. Alcedo atthis ispida. 
The increase of 1933 was maintained. Seen by E.H.G. at Clyffe 
Pypard who notes that it is a rare bird here. 
At Britford a melanic example was seen by E.W.C. 
Many more nesting records than usual from the south of the 
county. 


Green Woodpecker. Picus viridis virescens. 
Evenly distributed throughout the county. 
A nest and eggs found at Britford by C.M.P. two feet from the 
ground in a trunk of an old tree used as a hedge post. 


Great Spotted Woodpecker. Dryobates major anglicus. 

Nesting records from Shrewton (S.M.), Britford (W.P.H.H.), Chute 
(R.T.J.), Fonthill (R.W.), Redlynch, Alderbury, Grovely Wood, 
and Whiteparish (C.M.P.). 

G.W.C. reports it is always present in a limited area near 
Chippenham, where it may be seen at any time of the year. 

E.H.G. sends in an interesting account of one which for some time 
frequented the garden of Capt. B. H. Cunnington, of Devizes, 
and drummed regularly on a wooden weather cock and always 
on the same spot, the tail of the weather cock made of thin 
plywood, ? because it made more noise. 


- Lesser Spotted Woodpecker. Dryobates minor comminutus. 

Several new occurrences reported near Chippenham by C.R. who 
mentions one which visited his garden during August. 

Seen for several days high up in the elms and drumming daily at 
Nursteed during April, T.H.T. 
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D.P.H. notes it was very much in evidence this year at Lydiard 
Millicent, although absent for a number of years previously. 

Other reports from Salisbury (T.J.W.) and (C.M.P.), Chute (R.T.J.) 
Bulford (C.B.W.), Pitton (R.W.), and Whiteparish (J.B.). 

W.S. comments on a nest near Crudwell with young not more than 
seven feet from the ground in an old decayed plum tree. 


Wryneck. Yunx torquilla torquilla. 
Several heard in the elms near Salisbury by T.J.W. 
W.S. notes very few now. 


Cuckoo. Cuculus canorus canorus. 

Among fosters for this species in the county this year may be 
mentioned Pied Wagtail at Britford on April 21st, an early date ; 
Hedge Sparrow at Pitton on May 3rd; Yellow Wagtail at 
Stratford during May ; and at Redlynch a Wren‘s nest was found 
deserted with a Cuckoo’s egg in it, a very rare occurrence. 

Appears to have arrived a little earlier this year, D.P.H. 


Little Owl. Athene noctua vidatii. 

A definite increase is reported throughout the county. 

R.T.J. writes :—‘‘ It is rapidly becoming a serious factor in the 
lives of the small bird population of the district. One was 
watched killing the entire brood of a Chaffinch, five in number. 
The young were just out of the nest, and were perched in small 
bushes. It was then noticed that a Little Owl was beating the 
bushes determined to scare the young birds out. It was driven 
away three times but returned within five minutes and eventually 
secured the whole family.”’ 


Long-eared Owl. Asio otus otus. 
W.R.A. reports several nesting near Bulford, and two nests and 
eggs seen at Pitton. 
Breeding records also from Redlynch, Whiteparish, and near 
Warminster. 


Short-eared Owl. Asio flammeus flammeus. 
Seen by R.W. migrating south of Pitton on September 14th. 
On Salisbury Plain during January and December, C.B.W. 
Two seen on Clearbury Down December 14th by V.G.H.; also at 
Tiulshead during February by W.R.A. 


Tawny Owl. Strix aluco sylvatica. 
Very common near Fonthill, breeding in open nests such as old 
Crows’ and Pigeons’; one with young in a Magpie’s nest. 
Other reports compare favourably with 1933, with the exception 
of H.H.W. who notes not up to the standard of other years. 


White-breasted Barn Owl. Tyto alba alba. 
A general increase with perhaps the exception of Marlborough 
where L.G.P. reports this species seems scarcer. 
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Nesting records from Pitton (R.W.) who gives three pairs ; Britford 
two pairs (W.P.H.H.) and (E.W.C.); Fifield Bavant (N.H.M.) ; 
Shrewton district (S.M.) and (H.H.W.) ; Tidworth (W.R.A.). 

A specimen was found drowned in a water butt near Donhead 
(per R.W.). 


Peregrine ‘Falcon ~ Falco perégrinus peregrinus. 

Still to be seen around the spire of Salisbury Cathedral where 
T.J.W. has observed them often, occasionally four at a time. 

J.B. reports two over the downs near Whiteparish on January 19th 
and another on February 6th, and again-on Marth 11th when 
one was seen to stoop at a Lapwing. 

Seen near Fonthill in early September and Pitton on October 6th, 
(R.W.) ; also at Bulford during the winter, C.B.W. 

At Chute R.T.J. mentions several seen during the summer. 


Hobby. Falco subbuteo subbuteo. 
Not in evidence so much as during the last two years. 
R.W. reports several nests on Salisbury Plain while C.B.W. com- 
ments not so many as usual on the Plain. 
Other nesting records from Whiteparish (C.M.P.) and Pitton (R.W.). 
First seen by W.R.A. on May 5th near Bulford. 


Merlin. Falco columbarius esalon. 
Two seen at Britford on March 7th, C.M.P.; and another near 
Britford by T.J.W. on December 22nd. 
One near Steeple Langford seety by R-J.M. on January 18th. 
R.T.J. reports one near Chute on December 13th, also seen during 
the winter on Salisbury Plain by C.B.W. 


Kestrel. Falco tinnunculus tinnunculus. 

Appears to be scarcer in North Wilts where A.D.P. remarks rare ; 
general reports seem to confirm this and it is interesting to note 
that this species is seen more as one gets further south in the 
county, where it is very common. 

| At Britford C.M.P. found three eggs laid on the ground at the foot 

| of a tree and the bird sitting, on April 28th. 

| R.W. mentions one at Pitton which was seen to stoop at a Green 
Woodpecker on October 4th. 

W.S. notes that they are seen near Crudwell on spring and autumn 
passage, but do not often breed in the neighbourhood. 


_Red-footed Falcon. Falco vespertinus vespertinus. 


One seen on April 8th near Coombe by Capt. Read, who was certain 
of identification. 


| Common Buzzard. Buteo buteo buteo. 

As it was anticipated in the last two or three reports this species 
| has now become a definite breeder in Wiltshire, and C.M.P. who 
has spent a good deal of time locating pairs in the county dis- 
covered five nests during Apriland May. One of these contained 
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four eggs, an extreme clutch, others had three and two. Three 
of the nests were near Fonthill and Hindon, one near Redlynch, 
and another near Clarendon. 

R.W. reports the bird as seen near Farley during January, February, 
and again later, and has good reasons for believing it to have 
bred near there. Seen also in the breeding season near Fifield 
Bavant where N.H.M. thinks it is quite likely to have bred. 

T.H.T. saw two at Nursteed on April 30th. Five seen at Groveley 
on October 24th (C.M.P.) ; also seen at Shrewton (H.H.W.) and 
Odstock during October by V.G.H. 

Montague’s Harrier. Circus pygargus. 


Seen on several occasions during the spring by A.E.B. near 
Redlynch. 


Hen Harrier. Circus cyaneus cyaneus. 

A male seen at Imber by W.P.H.H. on September 20th. 

Seen on Clearbury Down by V.G.H. December 8th, and two ~ 
observed at Dogdean by J.S. during early April. 3 

H.C.R.G. reports having seen a male.on December 5th, and since 
then a pair has been seen regularly between Robin Hood’s Ball 
and Shrewton, and adds he has had a good view of both birds. 
Also seen hawking over the Plain during November by C.B.W. 

Reported by R.W. to be causing havoc among the Pigeons in the 
woods near Grimstead. 


Sparrow Hawk Accipiter nisus nisus. 

Very few reports of this species during the year. 

S.M. notes not a common bird here at Shrewton now but a few are 
seen during Autumn and Winter. Other reports seem to be 
about the same with the exception of W.S. who comments that 
it is the commonest Hawk in the neighbourhood. 


Heron. Ardea cinerea cinerea. 

Noticed in plenty this year, no doubt shallow water afforded 
excellent opportunities for fishing. 

R.J.M. notes Heronry very strong at Compton Chamberlayne. 

G.W.C. reports seven nests occupied at Bowood Park on March 
31st, and eight nests occupied in Savernake Forest April 2nd. 

Bittern. Botaurus stellaris stellaris. 

Still seen and heard on the Avon near Downton but no definite 
proof of nesting. However, birds were seen there most of 
the year, particularly during February and March. 

Mute Swan. Cygnus olor. 

T.J.W. comments on larger numbers seen than usual, and mentions 
22 seen flying in a pack over Salisbury on December 3rd. This 
increase is confirmed by E.W.C. and C.M.P. who also reports 
many more breeding in the vicinity of Britford. 

Wild Geese. 

F.L.B. reports about 30 which flew over Chippenham on December 

8th flying west and coming from the east. 
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Sheld Duck. Tadorna tadorna. 

One seen with Mallard and Teal on the Avon at Britford during 
January (C.M.P.), and W.S. saw one on January 29th standing 
on the ice by a trickle of open water on Braydon Pond. 

Mallard Anas platyrhyncha platyrhyncha. 

One almost an albino seen on Coate water by S.J.S. during the 
winter, all white with the exception of a light patch of brown. 

One found sitting on nest and 11 eggs in a hole in an elm tree 
approximately thirty feet from the ground, C.M.P., and another 
sitting on a full clutch of eggs on February 8th at Britford. 


Teal. Anas crecca crecca. ; 
Many more than usual this year, and suggestions of breeding comes 
from Braydon Pond by W.S., and from Britford where C.M.P. 
Saw a pair throughout the year. It is quite likely we shall be 
able to add this species as a breeding bird in the county within 
the next few years. 


Wigeon. Anas penelope. 
Two seen by E.W.C. near Odstock on November 27th, one of 
which was shot and identified. 


Shoveler. Spatula clypeata. 
Again seen on the Avon below Britford by V.G.H. and E.W.C. 
Observed throughout the greater part of the year. 


Pochard. Nyroca ferina ferina. 

S.J.S. reports a few on Coate water; also seen by L.G.P. on March 
17th and October 27th. 

Seen on the Salisbury Avon by J.B. and C.M.P. during January 
and February. 

R.W. reports this species on Clarendon Lake during the spring and 
saw one on May 3rd and again on the I]lth. This is a very 
unusual date and he thinks it may possibly have nested there, 
but it is more likely to have been a “ pricked ”’ bird left behind. 


Tufted Duck. Nyroca fuligula. 

Large numbers of 50, 60, or 100, were seen on Braydon Pond nearly 
all the winter by W.S. who reports no evidence. of breeding but 
hopes to be able to report a nest in the near future. 

L.G.P. notes it as still spreading and breeding. 

Not so many at Clarendon (C.M.P.), or Coate Water where 5.J-.5. 
notes fewer than last year. 

Seen on the Avon at Britford during April, C.M.P. 


|Cormorant. Phalacrocorax carbo carbo. 
One was seen on several occasions on the Avon near Longford by 
V.G.H. during end of August. 


|Manx Shearwater. Puffinus puffinus puffinus. 

F.L.B. reports one which flew over Wilts territory on November 
15th flying from north-east. Ihe characteristic call ‘“‘ Kitty 
Nock’’ ‘‘ Kitty Nock” made when the bird was flying over, 
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disturbed the dogs in the neighbourhood. Although this is the 
only report of this species for a number of years it is quite likely 
that they pass over the county regularly but are unobserved 
because of their nocturnal habit. 


Great Crested Grebe. Podiceps cristatus cristatus. 

It is most éncotiraging to mote that-in spite of the drought this 
species is still going strong in the county and extending its 
ranges. New breeding localities come in from Tockenham Manor 
Pond (E.H.G.), near West Wellow (J.B. and C.M.P.) two pairs. 
Durnford (C.M.P.), and also at Clarendon (R.W.). 

Still to be seen in its former localities at Stourton, Hurdcott 
House, Shearwater, Coate Water, and Compton Chamberlayne. 
W.S. mentions three pairs on Braydon Pond during the spring ; 
only one pair remained to breed and these successfully reared a 
brood. On this water the birds usually remain until the end of 

November and return again in February, W.S. 


Red-Necked Grebe. Podiceps griseigena griseigena. 
Three seen on the Avon between Britford and Harnham by T.J.W. 
during the end of January. This is confirmed by C.M.P. who 
also saw them on February Ist. 


Little Grebe. Podiceps ruficollis ruficollis. 
Commoner throughout the county, more than usual on Braydon 
Pond, where W.S. suggests the drying up of smaller ponds and 
streams as likely to. be the cause of their presence here. 


Red-Throated Diver. Colymbus stellatus. 

E.W.C. reports one shot at Britford on January 15th. The bird 
which was immature was given to me and upon dissection was 
found to contain a trout about eight inches long which it had 
just swallowed. The skin now in my possession was identified 
at the British Museum (Natural History). E.W.C. who watched 
the bird for a considerable time, observing its diving powers, 
commented that it came in with the hard winds prevalent at 
that time and that the bird was handicapped owing to being 
covered on the underparts with oil pollution. 


Wood Pigeon. Columba palumbus palumbus. 
In the Salisbury district T.J.W. and R.J.M. comment on the 
shortage and almost absence of autumn visitors. 
At Lydiard Millicent, however, D.P.H. notes large flights seen on 
migration during November. Local passage noted in January 
by R.W. at Pitton. 


Stock Dove. Columba cenas. 
Very common and resident throughout the county but reported as 
decreasing at Britford (E.W.C.) and Pitton (R.W.). 
At Shrewton S.M. notes common but considerably augumented by 
autumn migrants. 
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[Rock Dove. Columba livia livia. 

Although reported from time to time from Salisbury Cathedral it 
is rather difficult to be certain as there are so many domestic 
breeds of Pigeon already there and interbreeding with the Stock 
Doves, the result being birds of all characteristics. | 


Turtle Dove. Streptopelia turtur turtur. 

General reports show this species to have arrived early and in 
greater numbers this year. R.T.J. notes increase after becoming 
scarce during the last two years at Chute. 

R.W. comments common, often noticed to travel long distances 
for food and water. 


Stone Curlew Burhinus cedicnemus cedicnemus. 

Well up to the standard and breeding freely throughout the county, 
particularly on Salisbury Plain and the barren downs near 
Salisbury. 

First seen on March 25th at Stratford (C.M.P.), last seen October 
25th at Stratford by-J.S. | 


Ringed Plover. Charadrius hiaticula hiaticula. 
One seen at Ford, near Salisbury, by Mr. G. Hunt during December. 


Golden Plover. Charadrius apricarius apricarius. 

Among early flocks observed may be mentioned a large flock at 
Britford October 11th (E.W.C.), a flock at Stourton October 14th 
(H.St.B.G.), anda late departure comes from W.R.A. who reports 
a flock seen on April 9th, one individual, of which was a male, 
in full breeding plumage. 

Also reported from Charlton-All-Saints during January (V.G.H.), 
Pitton November 15th (R.W.), and enormous flocks noted by 
R.J.M. near Berwick St. Jameson January 19th. S.M.comments 
only seen at Orcheston on autumn passage. 


Grey Plover. Squatarola squatarola squatarola. 

L.G.P. reports two seen feeding on the mud at Coate Water on 
| November 4th. Identifications authoritative. This is also 
reported in British Birds, vol. xxviii, pp. 281. 


Lapwing. Vanellus vanellus. 

A great deal of movement has been noticed in this species during 
the year, most particularly the autumn passage and the absence 
of this species from their regular breeding haunts. <A _ great 
many contradictory reports have come to hand but this is chiefly 
due to the observations being made at different times of the 

| year. 

Dunlin. Calidris alpina. 

| W.F.T. reports quite a number seen on the downs near Devizes 

during migration. 


Common Sandpiper. Tringa hypoleucos. — 
W.R.A. notes two pairs which he believed nested on the Avon 
below Bulford but were disturbed, and the birds were seen 
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eventually further up the river, a pair near Milston, and the 
other pair near Netheravon. 

C.B.W. also comments ‘‘seen on the Avon at Bulford during the 
summer where they presumably breed.” 

E.W.C. reports often seen at Britford, and C.M.P. notes they are 
seen there from January to the end of May. 


Green Sandpiper. Tringa ochropus. 
Seen throughout the year at Britford (C.M.P.) ; this is confirmed 
by BWC: 
Several seen near Salisbury on April 9th (W.R.A.). 
A solitary bird seen near Ford by C.R. on April 29th. 
Reported from Netherhampton during February (R.J.M.), also at 
Bathampton on January 20th (R.S.N.). 


Common Redshank. Tringa totanus totanus. 

Breeding near Bowerchalke for the first time, near the only water 
in the district (N.H.M.). 

L.G.P. remarks that they breed in all the water meadows near 
Marlborough. Other breeding records as last year, with the 
exception of Bulford where they left owing to the drought. 

An example nearly all white seen at Britford (E.W.C.). 

There is a good deal yet to be observed as to this species, partic- 
ularly the departure and return of the birds to their breeding 
haunts. 


Ear-Tailed Godwit. Limosa lapponica lapponica. 

H.C.R.G. writes ‘‘On September 12th near Chippenham I saw two 
flocks of ‘ waders’ fairly high and flying west. From their call 
and flight I am certain they were Godwits. They were too big 
for Redshanks and smaller than Curlew.’’ H.C.R.G. has had 
opportunities of observing Godwits before, and I do not think 
he is mistaken in reporting these birds as Godwits. 

Common Curlew. Numenius arquata arquata. 

Several pairs still nest in their usual haunt near Redlynch (C.M.P.). 

Reported by L.G.P. from Marlborough district on May 3rd and 
May 7th. 

One. reported from near Nursteed by T.H.T. on August 12th, also 
reported from Monkton Farleigh where Sir Charles Hobhouse 
mentions that his keeper often sees this species. 

Whimbrel. Numenius pheopus phzopus. 

Three were seen on Boscombe Down during the end of September 
(C.M.P.), the birds were easily and readily identified. 

Common Snipe. Capella gallinago gallinago. : 

The increase of 1933 was maintained, especially in the breeding 
range. : 

First heard ‘“‘ drumming ’’ on March 14th at Laverstock (C.M.P.). 

R.W. notes that when ‘‘ drumming ” they always dive with their 
bodies and wings slanting to the left never to the right. The 
direction of the wind makes no difference. 
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Jack Snipe Lymnocryptes minimus. 

Common in the water meadows near Salisbury during January but 
soon disappeared. Not so many reported as in 1933. Probably 
the weather was not hard enough to drive this species inland to 
the running water in the meadows. 


Woodcock. Scolopax rusticola rusticola. 

Nesting records from West Wellow (E.A.A.), Compton Bassett 
(some years ago) (E.H.G.), Clarendon, Whiteparish, and Redlynch 
(C.M.P.) ; and near Farley (R.W.), who comments that the 
drought dried up the ditches and streams in this district and 
subsequently the Woodcock left leaving their young to die. 
More than a dozen dead young were found in this area. 

Alsoreported from Britford (E.W.C.), near Fifield Bavant (N.H.M.), 
and C.B.W. mentions some in the young coverts on the downs 
near Figheldean during December, which is unusual. 

S.J.S. reports Woodcock in Burderop Wood and mentions a white 
example which was shot there a few years ago. 


Little Tern. Sterna albifrons albifrons. 

Major M. Rawlence reports seeing this species twice on April 
16th whilst fishing on the Avon below Stratford. He spent a 
good deal of time watching the bird which passed within twenty 
feet of him and twice did he see it dive into the water for a fish. 


_ Black-Headed Gull. Larus ridibundus ridibundus. 

A large flogk was seen near Chippenham by C.R. on March 18th, 
and F.L.B. notes seen here all the year except in the nesting 
season. 

L.G.P. mentions one seen on July 9th near Marlborough. 

Other reports compare favourably with 1933. 

R.W. comments that one was seen every day during the winter, 
often in the early morning and late at night, and he is doubtful 
as to whether this bird went back to the sea at night. ~ 


| Common Gull. Larus canus canus. 

Seen by L.G.P. on May 12th and by E.W.C. at Britford during the 
autumn. 

F.L.B. notes it as seen throughout the year except in the nesting 
season ; and C.B.W. reports it on the Plain during winter. 


Herring Gull. Larus argentatus argentatus. 

S.M. notes that the birds which visit the Shrewton area during the 
summer are the young birds of the previous season, and adds 
there are always a lot about summer and winter, but more in 
autumn and winter. 

General reports show this species very common during the winter. 

R.W. comments on a flock of this species which found their way to 
their usual destination on February 17th, despite a thick fog. 
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Great Black-Backed Gull. Larus maximus. 
R.T.J. reports eight passed over Chute on September 30th flying 
from north to south. 
V.G.H. reports one shot at Longford on May 25th. 


Kittiwake Gull. Rissa trydactyla trydactyla. 

S.M. writes ‘“‘ Kittiwakes pass here usually in late autumn on 
southward movement. Some years they are considerably more 
in evidence than in others, when the Channel is rough they may 
be seen in hundreds.”’ 


Land Rail. Crex crex. 

A suggestion of breeding comes from L.G.P. who reports a young 
bird killed by the telegraph wires near Marlborough on August 
24th. 

S.M. remarks not seen in such numbers at Orcheston either in 
spring or autumn as in former years. 

At Chute R.T.J. notes no-nest found. but birds present in fair 
numbers. 

Heard on May 7th at Bishopstone by R.J.M., and on May 27th at 
Lydiard Millicent by D.P.H. 

Seen at Stratford by J.S. on September 9th, also by E.W.C. at 
Britford during September. 

Water Rail. Rallus aquaticus aquaticus. 

S.M. notes that it is not frequently seen at Orcheston but a pair 
nested there when the meadows were in flood. 

Several seen at Stratford by J.S. who remarks hey are seen quite 
easily during the winter. 

Breeding records at Brittord come ins irom haw Ce os. sand: 
CMa 

Seen at Bemerton quite often, R.J.M.; and C.B.W. notes always 
in the water meadows near Figheldean. 

Moorhen. Gallinula chloropus chloropus. 

R.T.J. sends in an interesting account of a pair which built a nest 
and the bird was found sitting between the rafters on the roof of 
a barn. The bird gained its entrance by a hole in the thatch. 

Another interesting item comes from R.W. at Pitton who reports 
a pair which built a nest 12 feet high in a hawthorn hedge, quite 
two and a half miles from any river or pond. The birds were 
seen daily in the farmyard feeding and drinking with the chickens. 

Coot. Fulica atra atra. 

Common on Fonthill Lake where R.W. notes they are moderate 
divers, 15 seconds being good time. 

Reports show a general increase. 

Pheasant. Phasianus colchicus. 

E.W.C. comments Ring Neck, Black Neck, Melanistic and Cross all 
to be seen at Britford. Melanistic forms have certainly increased 
in the last two years. Two coloured examples were shot at 
Coombe, one a chocolate specimen and the other a white one. 
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A very striking example of Gynandromorphism was brought to me 
by Col. Perkins ; the bird had the characteristics of both sexes, 
the plumage was neither cock nor hen, and whilst it certainly 
had the long tail of the male, the head was denmitely that ot a 
hen. The bird was a young one in its second year. 


Common Partridge. Perdix perdix perdix 
A very good year experienced by this species. 
R.J.M. remarks that lack of insect food produced small eggs. 
An albino was seen at Britford by C.M.P. on November 16th. 
R.W. comments this is a very tidy bird, and remarks on the way 
it packs together the discarded eggshells after hatching. 


Quail. Coturnix coturnix coturnix. 
R.T.J. reports several seen during the year. First seen on May 
16th, two more later, and occasionally throughout the summer. 
Four seen on migration over Laverstock Down on April 14th 
(CaM 5) 
S.M. notes often seen at Orcheston during autumn migrations. 
One seen near Pitton by R.W. on September 10th. This bird was 
very tame, and probably exhausted after a long flight. 


‘Red-Legged Partridge. Alectoris rufa rufa. 

| Nesting records from Pitton (R.W.), Fifield Bavant (N.H.M.), 
Salisbury (C.M.P.), Orcheston (S.M.), also from Pewsey, Farley 
and Britford. 

More than usual noticed at Figheldean by C.B.W., and Pitton 
(IRAN). = 

At Fifield Bavant, N.H.M. reports a decrease. 
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BARTHEN CIRCLES NEAR HIGH WORM: 
By Major G. W. G. ALLEN AND A. D. PASSMORE. 


Ancient circular earthworks may be divided into two classes, those 
with the ditch outside the bank which are nearly always defensive 
either against man or beast, and those with the ditch inside the bank 
which are usually ceremonial or sepulchral. 

In the latter class are all the disc barrows and some of the earthen 
circles containing stones like Avebury. Also in the latter class are 
some curious examples of which no explanation has been put forward, 
they are just plain earthen rings and are very uncommon, occurring 
in two groups at Hutton Moor and Thornborough Moor in Yorkshire. 
There are also somewhat similar examples at Knowlton, in Dorset. 
Besides these, ring earthworks with the ditch inside the bank are almost 
unknown. Some newly-discovered works of this type are discussed 
below. 

To the observation of Mr. T..N. Arkell, of Highworth, we owe the 
discovery of a curious group of four earthen circles joined in a quatrefoil. 


INOS, Pally wo 44,9 Jes, JD 

Each has a distinct bank with ditch inside. They are situated in a 
large grass field between the Highworth—Swindon Road and the village 
of Sevenhampton and are one mile and three hundred yards due S. of 
Highworth Church. Mr. Ellwell, of Highworth, remembered other 
circles as existing at Common Farm to the N.E. of that town ; these 
were rediscovered from the air, and since that the number discovered by 
this means has risen to forty, all in a small area of N. Wilts between 
the Thames, the river Cole and the Roman Road from Stratton to - 
Cricklade, with the exception of one just outside this area at Dudgrove 
Farm, N. of the Thames and two miles S.W. of Lechlade. 

A typical example is a perfect circle about 100 yards in diameter 
confined by a low bank never more than a yard high. 

Inside this is a wide and shallow ditch from ten to thirty-five feet wide, 
sometimes divided into two parts by a ridge in the middle. The ditch 
encloses the central area which is usually quite flat and presents no 
appearance of banks or other irregularities. ‘There are no entrances of 
any kind but in two cases there are several small cuts in the banks 
which in one case radiate from the centre, and are therefore not field 
drainage trenches which at first sight they resemble. With but two 
exceptions these circles are all on heavy clay land, which in early times 
must have been covered by inpenetrable woods and swamps, isolated 
from any known lines of ancient communication. One is bound to 
assume that at some time in our history either an invasion or other 
trouble drove a tribe to this inhospitable area to hide with its cattle till 
better times. The absence of an entrance to any of the circles seems 
also to point to water as an enemy to be guarded against. In this 
water-logged country of wet clay a rainy season would make an entrance, 
worn down by the feet of cattle and men, a perfect channel for water ~ 
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of the Highworth district showing circles in the parishes of Latton, Blunsdon, Highworth, Inglesham and Lechlade. 
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to pour into the central area. A large continuous bank of clay would 
effectually prevent this, while entrance could be obtained by an easily 
constructed bridge of wood. The exceptions to this are the circle at 
Dudgrove No. 40, which has a double ditch now much mutilated by 
two ponds and is on gravel while the circles of the Sevenhampton Group 
are on sand. 

All the groups of circles described below are within a short distance 
of a spring. They seem to have been almost totally lost from human 
knowledge, till lately discovered from the air, with the exception of the 
Common Farm group of which an old man remembers hearing seventy 
years ago that Cromwell and his army used one to camp in when 
attacking Highworth. Cromwell is locally credited with firing at 
Highworth Church from Castle Hill, Blunsdon, a distance of three miles, 
and hitting it, though as a matter of fact, the seventeenth century field 
guns had not a range of half that distance. Cromwell was probably 
never there, so the true value of this tradition can be fairly estimated. 

The diameters given below are measured from outside the bank across 
the centre to the outside of the bank opposite. As it is difficult to tell 
where an earthwork starts or finishes these measures may not be strictly 
accurate. Where a circle cannot be seen on the ground the diameter 
has been estimated from air photographs. 

The circles have been numbered consecutively from W. to E. and 
round to N. as indicated in the attached map. 

fe Noss icand 2 Port Parm, 24 miles ©. of Cricklade. In the second 
field south of the farm, known as the “ Ring Ground,’’ there is a fine 
circle (No. 1), well preserved and symetrically shaped. The bank out- 
side the ditch is about 2 feet high and 21 feet wide ; the ditch is shallow 
_and 17 feet across. On the S. and E. sides are small gaps in the bank 
much too small for an entrance, which seem to be merely modern foot- 
ways across the field. This is one of the best preserved of the whole 
series. Diameter 296 feet. 

| No.2. About three hundred yards W. of the last is a large circle, 
_parts of which are in three separate fields. The hedges in this case, as 
in others to be described, cut across the circle, proving it to be older 
|than the present field system. The S.W. area is well preserved and 
resting on the bank and ditch is a small mound about 30 feet in 
diameter. This appears to be of the same date as the earthen ring, and 
_may have been the site of a bridge entrance or other structure. The 
_N.E. part is well preserved in another field, while the N.W. portion has 
‘been destroyed by the plough but traces of it can be seen from the air. 
|The ditch which is inside the bank is shallow and 14 feet wide, the 
jbank 2 feet high and 15 feet wide. Diameter 289 feet. 

S.E. of the last is Ashmead Brake (1} miles N. of Blunsdon Church), 
ieeot cis is) Witte Ixose Lane (© M7 XC NE). At the S-& end this 
lane is crossed by another bending round to the N.E. The third field 
beyond this junction on the N. side has the first part of its hedge on 
lthe W. curiously bent. In the bend is a large ploughed down circle 


(No. 3) of the same character as those mentioned before. The ditch 


| 


t 
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remains perfectly recognisable on the ground, the bank being seen as a 
very slight rise. Diameter about 250 feet. 

At the N.E. corner of the same field a small square shows faintly in 
the turf, ploughed down. 

Continuing along the lane to the E. for 330 yards a large field is 
reached. The N. hedge of this has a gateway around which three parts 
of a large circle (No. 6) can just be seen on the ground, ploughed almost 
flat. The other part over the hedge has been destroyed and is not 
visible from the air. Diameter 230 feet. 

In the next field to the N. two (probably three) circles (Nos. 4 and 5) 
can be seen from the air, but no trace can be found of them on the 
ground as their banks have been ploughed flat. Each is about 180 feet 
in diameter. 

The next field to the E., named Bushy Mead, is bounded on its E. 
side by Ashmead Brake, and contains five circles. One (No. 7) hes to 
the north of and cuts the northern boundary hedge and ditch of this 
field. It can be seen as a circular hollow full of rushes, and the bank 
hes outside the ditch. 208 feet in diameter. 

Circle No. 7a lies just S. of No. 7 and is ploughed flat. Diameter 
208 feet. 

Nos. 8 and 9 are a pair of the same character ploughed flat, but still 
recognisable, no reliable measurements could be taken. Rushes grow 
strongly in the ditches. 

No. 10 is of the same character, the bank is ploughed flat, but the 
ditch remains. 158 feet in diameter. 

No. 11. Partly in the wood ; ploughed flat in the field, but shows 
better in the wood. Ditch 170 feet in diameter. 

No. 12. South of the last, in the next field, is a very fine circle much 
ploughed down but still in good condition. From the air it is seen as 
a perfect circle, and finely made. The ditch is inside the bank, shallow 
and 14 feet wide; the bank is two feet high and 15 feet wide. There 
are no traces of gaps or entrance through the bank. 245 feet in 
diameter, seerelate Ill, 

No. 13. Three fields due E. of the last is another circle in Lower 
Ground, slightly E. of N. from Lower Burytown Farm. The bank is 
ploughed flat but the ditch is still prominent. 155 feet in diameter. 

Nos. 14 and 15. S.E. of No. 13 at the end of Lawn Lane is Stapler’s 
Barn. 400 yards S.W. of this and just N. of the 300 feet contour line 
and E. of the Hannington Parish boundary are two circles, each is 
about 245 feet in diameter. They are ploughed flat and invisible on 
the ground, but plainly seen from the air. 

No. 16. Partly in the same field but with its greater part in the 
next field to the S. is a large and curiously shaped earthwork with all 
the characteristics of the foregoing examples, but it is peculiar in 
having an outward bulge in the S. side, and also smaller ones on the 
W.and E. sides. The diameter from E. to W. is 340 feet. The ditch 
is in most places double. Although it has been ploughed down this is 
one of the best preserved of the circles, and after much study of all 
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known examples the N.E. section of it was selected for excavation last 
October. The site looked promising and the idea was to cut through 
from the inside across the ditch in the hope of solving the question of 
the date of these enclosures. A trench was started in the central area 
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Section across bank and ditch of Circle No. 16, Hannington, showing foundations of 
| Roman House on left 


(see section) and a mortar floor was struck almost immediately at 15 
inches deep. Then came a wall foundation and a blank space followed 
by a larger foundation and another floor as before, which extended 
almost to the edge of the ditch. These are the remains of a small 
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building which had a stone tiled roof fastened with iron nails. It had 
‘been robbed of its stone walls at some former time. On the floors in 
very small fragments was a quantity of Roman pottery. Most of this 
can be placed in its proper class, and as a whole is rather late, but 
there were one or two bits of Samian pottery of fine hard ware which 
cannot be later than the second century. The inner side of the ditch 
fell away rather sharply and at two feet produced a part of a bowl of 
T.S. form 18/3 A 1 of degenerate quality. Atthree feet, when apparently 
near the bottom, there was a small fragment of pottery of undoubted 
fourth century date. The floor of the ditch rose upin the centre but fell 
away again into a larger hollow till it reached the low wide spreading 
outside bank, in the centre of which there were doubtful indications of 
a posthole. Only those who have excavated in clay will recognise the 
difficulty of basing firm conclusions on diggings in this material. It 
is exceedingly hard to tell when the bottom of a clay ditch is reached. 
Owing to the lateness of the season and bad weather the excavation 
was filled in immediately. 

As far as excavation went it goes to prove that the ditches were open 
in Roman times, and points to the conclusion that this circle was the 
work of the Romanized Britons. Whether, however, the remainder of 
these earthworks are of the same age or not, there is not sufficient 
evidence as yet to prove. As they are all so much alike it seems 
reasonable to suppose that they are, but at this stage of the enquiry 
nothing definite can be said. However, the discovery of Roman pottery 
in one other circle as described below is significant. 

No. 17. ‘In the S-E: corner of the same wield and an) the tcornenson 
the next field to the S. is half of another circle, which has been almost 
obliterated by the plough. The eastern half has been levelled com- 
pletely and is not visible even from the air. Diameter 245 feet. 

No. 18. Due 5S. of this and in the same field three quarters of a large 
circle can still be traced with difficulty on the ground. It can however 
be readily seen from the air. One sector to the S. has been completely 
ploughed out, and no signs whatever of it can be seen. Diameter over 
300 feet. 

No. 19. About 130 yards due E. of No. 16 a sector of another circle 
can be seen from the air, but no trace of it can be found on the 
ground. It is cut by the same line of hedge that passes through No. 16. 

No. 20 which is S. of the last and E. of No. 17 is a large circle which 
is seen from the air but is invisible on the ground. 

Nos. 21—24. Moving S.E. one mile and five-sixths, we come to a 
point S. of Highworth and close to and N.E. of Pickett’s Copse. Here 
is the curious four-lobed earthwork described below. Mr. T. N. 
Arkell very kindly allowed A. D. P. to take charge of his excavation at 
this spot (Field No. 442 O.M. 25 inches). On the W. side of this 
field are four irregular circles joined together and forming four 
enclosures directed to the cardinal points. Each has an outer bank 
with broad and shallow ditch inside, and conforms to the general type 
in having no entrances. The W. enclosure has two cuts through its 
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bank, but it can be seen from the air that these are in line with a field 
track and are not original. An ancient bank and ditch older than the 
present hedgerow system crosses the N.E. circle and is evidently later 
in date than the circle. It seems to connect up with a curious small 
oblong earthwork over the hedge to the S. and is well shown in the 
aitiscrariong (late 0). Une’ diameters “are, No. 23, 141 feet; 
No. 24, 144 feet; No. 22, 143 feet ; and No. 21, the largest, 255 feet. 
In the N.E. corner of the same field, near a pond, is a small mound. 
This was cut right through from N. to S. but produced nothing but a 
gun flint. Immediately N. of the large group are two very small circles 
joined together (not numbered). These were dug into but nothing was 
found. The same result was reached in a small long mound near the 
W. hedge and Pickett’s Copse. A trench was then carried from the 
outside of the W. circle (No. 21) into its centre. This group has at one 
time been under the plough, and consequently, the bank composed of 
clean sand, is much reduced in size. The ditch was about three feet 
deep and very broad. On its inside edge (cutting from the N.W. to the 
centre) was a pit of irregular shape and about six feet deep. This was 
cleared out but only produced a few bones in clean sand. The trench 
was then cut through the central area to the centre itself, where a great 
space was dug out but nothing was found. Immediately under the 
turf, close to the ditch, were a few sherds of Roman pottery and several 
of Norman date. Although not considered of much importance at the 
time, yet in view of the later find of Roman pottery above described, 
they are significant when compared with that excavation. It is 


_ perfectly certain that this particular circle was never used for habitation. 


if 
| 


There were no traces of the usual rubbish, the residue of human 
occupation, and unless they were merely cattle pens these circles must 


have been abandoned soon after their construction. Thanks are due to 
_ Mr. Arkell for much kind help, and to Lord Banbury the owner, and 
| Mr. Eddols the tenant, for kind permission to dig. See Plate IV. 


No. 25. One mile and seven furlongs slightly E. of N. from the last 


| is Common Farm, just W. of the Highworth—Coleshill Road. In the 
_ second field N. of the farm: is a rather small circle ploughed flat and 


| not visible on the ground, but easily seen from the air. About 240 feet 
in diameter. 
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No. 26. S. of the last and in the same field as the farm is a very 


| fine circle. As seen from the air it is a really beautiful work, regularly 
|and neatly made. The N. side is damaged by a hedgerow, the part 


beyond it is ploughed flat, the S. edge has also been ploughed. The 


ditch in places is double, a small rise being noticeable in the centre. 
_At regular intervals on the E. side are small cuts in the bank which 


anemuraceable also on the W., but they appear to be too small for 


original work. 340 feet in diameter. 


No. 27. .In the next field E. of No. 26, and 338 feet from it, is a very 


large earthwork with flattened sides, ploughed down, but still plainly 
‘seen to have a wide spreading bank outside a wide shallow ditch. 
| Diameter W. to E. 317 feet. 
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No. 28. In the same field S. of the last circle is a small oblong en- 
closure with rounded corners and with ditch inside the bank. Although 
different in shape, this and No. 27 are of the same type as the circles. 

N. to S. diameter 212 feet; E. to W. 165 feet. 

For the last four earthworks, Nos. 25—28, see Plate I. 

No. 29. Two miles N.W. of the last is N. Leaze Farm, W. of the 
Highworth—Lechlade Road. Here is an extraordinary assemblage of 
fine circles, close to the farm buildings, with another series to the E. 
and N. N.of the farm near Bydemill Brook, near B.M: 243.3, 1s a 
small circle which has a ditch with bank outside like a disc barrow, still 
in good condition, but formerly under the plough. 

No. 30. E. of the last, in a small field, the N.E. boundary of which 
is that of Inglesham parish, is a very fine circle, perhaps the finest of 
all. Itseems to have escaped the plough. The bank is still 3 feet 
high and 18 feet wide, the broad ditch is 35 feet wide and shallow. In 
parts it is double, as seen in other examples. There are several slight 
cuts in the bank on the S. and E. sides. The central plateau is some- 
what irregular and there may be foundations below ground. The N. 
side is damaged by a hedgerow, but otherwise the circle is in good con- 
dition. This example should immediately be put under the Ancient 
Monument Act and be preserved, together with Nos. land 26. Diameter 
338 feet. 

No..31 lies 580 yards E. by N. of the farm and close to the parish 
boundary. It is ploughed flat and has a hedgerow across its S. part. 
Diameter 269 feet. 

No 32. JustS.ofthe last and about the same size, but it has a curious 
bulge on the W. side. It is ploughed flat and can hardly be seen on 
the ground, but is plain from the air. Diameter 235 feet. 

No. 33. A few yards E. of 32, ploughed flat, a hedgerow across it. 
Diameter 245 feet. 

No. 34. Close to the road leading to the farm, and S. of the latter, 
ploughed flat with hedgerow across it. Diameter 243 feet. 

No. 35. Just S. of the last, ploughed flat with hedgerow across it. 
Diameter 253 feet. 

No. 36. Near the farm, W. of the line of three. Bank low but ten 
feet wide, ditch inside, shallow and six feet wide. A curious narrow 
banked circle less strongly built than usual. Diameter 257 feet. 

No. 37. Next to the East is a large and fine circle well preserved 
with broad ditch inside the bank, but it has a hedge acrossits N. side. Its 
bank touches the last (No. 36) onthe W. side. Its bank is 2 feet high and 
15 feet wide. The ditch is 20 feet wide and shallow. Diameter 320 feet. 

No. 38. Lies E. of the last with banks touching, a well preserved 
circle, the bank very low and smaller than the last, the ditch narrower 
and more shallow. Diameter 247 feet. 

No. 39. Is N. of the last. It has been ploughed, its bank is low and 
wide spread, its ditch shallow with a hedge across its N. edge. Diameter 
233 feet. 

The last four circles (Nos. 36—39) are shown in Plate II. 
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No. 40. Is on Dudgrove Farm. Just over a mile N. of the last 
described (No. 39) over the Thames, and just E. of Dudgrove Ham 
Barn, is a small circle of the same class standing on gravel on a slight 
rise. It has a double ditch which has been mutilated by the con- 
struction of two ponds. 


No. 41. At Inglesham, on the Manor Farm and by the foot of the 
letter “‘I’’ in “‘ Inglesham ’’ on O.M. 6 inches, vi, N.W., apparent signs 
of half a circle can be seen from the air, but investigation on foot does 
not bear this out. It is mixed with field drainage trenches and is 
probably not a circle. Only excavation can decide. 

There are indications of other circles in the Ashmead Brake group, 

and perhaps two more at Hannington, but as the indications seen from 
the air are so slight, they are not described here, but are held over for 
future investigation. 
_ It seems rather curious to have so many circles in a group when one 
would have done equally well (as far as one can judge without knowing 
for what purpose they were constructed). Probably they were tribal 
hiding places, each clan having its own quarters. In this respect 
a quotation from Strabo will not be out of place ; writing in the early 
first century A.D. he says of the Britons :—‘ Forests are their cities, 
for having enclosed an ample space with fallen trees, here they make 
themselves huts and lodge their cattle though not for long continuance ”’ 
(Excerpta de Britania, vii, Monumenta Historica Britanica). 

This paper is an example of the results that can be obtained by the 
close co-operation of air and ground observers. The first discoveries 
were made on the ground, a flight to photograph them led to the 
discovery from the air of other circles nearby, and subsequent systematic 
searching disclosed many more. The air survey and photography was 
undertaken by Major G. W. G. Allen. 

Some of the circles are very elusive and cannot always be seen even 
from the air. Each site has been photographed repeatedly, and from 
different angles, and although some of the circles cannot be seen on the 
ground there is no doubt of their former existence. They are disclosed 
in some cases by the shght shadows thrown by their banks or ditches, 
and in others by slight differences in the growth of herbage, e.g., rushes 
in the damp ditches, or merely different shades of green in the grass. 

It is safe to say that except with the help from the air the majority 
of these circles would never have been seen from the ground. Many 
flights, extending over a period of two years, have been necessary to 
find and confirm those which are here placed on record, and there is 
little doubt that at least a few more will be discovered in this area as 
a result of further searches. 

Only those circles, the existence of which has been fully confirmed 
by air photography, are included here ; others which are suspected to 
exist but which have not been photographed conclusively have been 
omitted. 

An album containing a selection of the photographs has been 
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presented to Devizes Museum and is available for inspection there by 
those who desire more detailed information. 

We are grateful to all landowners who have so kindly allowed us to 
explore their lands. Special thanks are due to Messrs. A. E. Archard, 
of Hannington, and Mr. S. J. Russell, of Blunsdon, for much kindness 
and assistance in many ways. 

So far as is known to the writers no other examples of circles in 
groups and of dimensions and construction similar to those above 
described in these notes, have yet been found in England. 

The parishes in which the circles described here are situated are Nos. 
1 and 2, Latton; Nos. 3—13, Blunsdon St. Andrew ; Nos. 14—20, 
Hannington; Nos. 21—39, Highworth; No. 40, Kempsford ; No. 41, 
Inglesham. 
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Sir Harold Brakspear, K.C.V.O., F.S.A.,F.R.I.B.A., 
died November 20th, 1934, aged 64. Buried at Corsham. Born 1870, 
at ‘“‘Salesbank,’’ Sale, Cheshire. Youngest son of William Hayward 
Brakspear, architect. In 1892 his parents came to reside at the “ Priory,”’ 
Corsham, where his father died, aged 79, on March 30th, 1898, his 
MiGuwicwmcwine ten years later. Wiving at first at the ~ Priory, he 
afterwards built himself a house, ‘‘ Bean Close,’ in Corsham, where he 
lived until about 13 yearsago, when he bought Pickwick Manor, a beautiful 
old house which he restored. He married, 1908, Lilian, d. of Walter 
Somers, of Halesowen, Worcester, who, with ason, Oswald Somers, and- 

a daughter, Lilian Mary, survives him. 

| His eldest son, Harold, died in 1921, aged 11. His surviving son, 
| Oswald, is like his father, an architect. At the time of his death Sir 
_ Harold was recognised universally as one of the foremost living experts 
in medieval architecture, and more especially in the history and 
_ architecture of the monastic houses of Great Britain. He was for many 
_ years associated with Sir William St. John Hope, F.S.A., in excavating, 
_ planning, and describing some of the most important monastic sites in 
_the country, and it was in this best of all schools of medieval 
| archeology that he learned the lessons that he put into practice for the 
rest of his life. 

__ It was probably the restoration of Malmesbury Abbey Church, under 
_ Bishop Forest Browne, that first brought him into public notice. This 
_ building indeed to the end of his life claimed his most devoted care. 
_ He was engaged on the repair of its roof at the time of his death. 
The restoration of Battle Abbey, after the fire, was another of his larger 
works, but that which won him his knighthood and brought him 
| especially into notice in his later years was the extremely delicate and 
responsible work of saving the magnificent roof of St. George’s Chapel 
in Windsor Castle from imminent collapse. Of his restoration work on 
secular buildings the beautiful Manor House at Gt. Chalfield is a good 
example. His whole working life indeed was spent in the repair and 
_restoration—in the best sense—of medieval buildings which had fallen 
| on evil times, just as every possible leisure hour was occupied in the 
excavation and recovery of the history and plan of one monastic house 
|after another all over England. It is on this type of work that his 
\reputation was built up, and will remain. His chief excavations in 
| Wiltshire were those of the large Roman villa at Box, and ofthe site of 
\Stanley Abbey. He also did much at Lacock, where the present 
chancel of the Parish Church is an example of his original work. Our 
}own Society, deeply indebted to him as it is for his constant help in 
descriptions of Churches and monastic buildings during the annual ex- 
icursions, as well as for a whole series of most valuable papers in the 
Magazine on the like subjects, did what it could to show its appreciation 
|by electing him as its President in 1933 and 1934. His help as guide 
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during meetings and excursions was, however, by no means confined to 
our own county, but for many years had been freely given on such 
occasions all over England, more especially during the annual meetings 
of the Royal Archeological Institute in various parts of the country. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in 1900, and was 
knighted on the completion of his work at St. George’s Chapel in 1931. 
He was President of the Wessex Society of Architects and Consulting 
Architect to the Dean and Canons of Windsor and Worcester. His 
taste and wide knowledge of medieval architecture were of the 
greatest practical use to the Church Advisory Committees of the two 
Dioceses of Bristol and Salisbury, as well as to the recently formed 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England for this county. There 
is indeed no one to fill the authoritative position that he occupied as 
an adviser on matters that came within his special scope. 

Long obit. notice and appreciation in The Wilishive Gazette, Nov. 
22nd, 1934; Times, Nov. 22nd, 1934. 


He was the author of :—1! 

Lacock Abbey. Building News, July 21st, 1893. [Short account of 
the Abbey buildings with measured drawings. | 

Notes on Encaustic Tiles at Heytesbury House. W.A.M., xxvii, 241— 
244, 1894, 2 plates. 

Notes on Upper Upham Manor House. W.A.M., xxviii, 84—86, 1895, 
I plate. 

Notes on Places visited by the Wilts Arch. Soc.in 1895. Sheldon 
Manor House, Yatton Keynell Ch., Nettleton Ch., N. Wraxall Ch., 
Biddeston St. Peters and St. Nicholas Churches, Box Ch., Haselbury 
House, Chapel Plaister. W.A.M., xxviii, 319—334, 1 plate, 1896. 

“The Jessye” at Amesbury. Wilts N. & Q., ili, 366—368, 1900. 

Lacock Abbey. W.A.M.,xxxi, 196—240, 1900. Folding plan, 8 plates, 
8 cuts in text. 

On the First Church at Furness. Lancs. and Chesh. Antiq. Soc., xviii, 
70—87, 1900. 

The Architecture of Hayles’ Abbey. Tyvans. of the Bristol and Gloucester 
Arch, Soc., xxiv, 126—135, coloured plan, 1900. 

The Church of Hayles’ Abbey. Arch. Journ., lvili, 350—357, 1901. 
Folding coloured plan, and plate of details. 

Great Somerford Church. W.A.M., xxxi, 314—316, 1901. 

Watton Priory, Yorkshire. By W.H.St. J. Hope, plan by H. Brakspear. 
EF. Riding Antiq. Soc. Trans., 1901. 

Plan of Beaulieu Abbey. Avch. Journ., 1902, lix, 372. 

Burnham Abbey, Bucks. Records of Buckinghamshire, No. 6, viii, 
517—540, 1903. Also printed in Arch. Jour., lx, 294—317. Folding 
plan, 2 coloured plates, 8 process and 6 cuts in text. 


1 T am indebted to Mr. Oswald Brakspear for several of the items of 
this list.—E. H. G. 
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Rodbourne Church. [Architecture.] Devizes Gazette, June 4th, 1903. 

Malmesbury Abbey Church. [Architecture.] Bvistol and Gloucestershire 
Arch. Soc. Trans. for 1903, xxvi, 1—16. Programme of Spring 
Meeting, pp. 7—17, 6 illusts., 8vo. 

The Roman Villa at Box. <Aych. Journ., \xi, 1—32, 2 coloured folding 
plates, 8 plates, 7 cuts in text. Also printed in W.A.M., xxxiii, 
236—262, folding coloured plate of floors, folding plan, plates, 1904. 

Notes on the Architecture of Calne Church, Lacock Abbey, Bradenstoke 
Priory, &c.,in ‘‘ A History of the Borough and Town of Calne with some 
account of the villages, &c., in 1ts vicinity, By A. E. W. Marsh, Calne, 
1904. [Calne Church Chap. xi, pp. 150—167.] 

Waverley Abbey. Surrey Arch. Soc., London, 1905, cloth 8vo., pp. viii 
+ 101. Folding coloured plan, 19 plates. 

Jervaulx Abbey, Yorkshire. By W. H. St. J. Hope and H. Brakspear. 
Yorkshive Arch. Soc. Journ., xxi, 303—344, coloured plan and plates, 
1905. 

Malmesbury Abbey in Memorials of old Wiltshire, 1906, pp. 147—155, 
2 plates. 

The Cistercian Abbey of Beaulieu in the County of Southampton. 
[W. H. St. John Hope and H.Brakspear.] <Ayvch. Journ., \xiii, 129— 
186, 1906. Coloured folding plan, 2 folding plans, 17 plates, folding 
sheet of drawings, | cut in text. 

Notes on the History of St. Peter’s Church, Langley Burrell. By A.B. 
Mynors, Rector, and Harold Brakspear, F.S.A. Pamphlet 1907, 
84in. x 54in., pp. Il. 

Tintern Abbey, Monmouthshire. By Harold Brakspear, F.S.A. and 
Morton Evans. Guide book pp. 60, folded plan, 1908. 

Stanley Abbey. Waults Avch. Mag. xxxv, 541—581. Folding coloured 
plan, another plan and plates, 1908. 

Malmesbury Abbey. [Abstract of Lecture on Architecture on the 1200th 
anniversary of the death of St. Aldhelm.] Devizes Gazette, May 27th, 
1909. 

Pipewell Abbey, Northamptonshire. Folded plans and plates, 1909. 

The Washington Monument atGarsdon.. Wilis N. & Qo. Py 482—484 
1910. 


_ Haughmond Abbey, Shropshire. By W.H. St. John Hope, M.A. and 


Harold Brakspear, F.S.A.. Yorkshire Arch. Journ., Ixvi, No. 264, 
2nd series xvi, No. 4, 281—310, 1910. Coloured plans and plates. 
Bewley Court, Lacock. W.A.M., xxxvii, 391—399, 1912. 

one folding. 
Garsdon Old Manor House. Wilis N. & Q., vii, 338—341, 1912, 1 plate. 
Dudley Castle Avch. Journ., |xxi, pp. 1—24, 2 folding coloured plans 
and 11 plates, 1914. 
Malmesbury Abbey. Archczologia, lxiv, 399—436. Read 3rd April, 1913. 


Folding plan, 10 plates, 5 cuts in text. Reprinted with some 
additions in W.A.M., xxxviii, 458, 1914. 


12 plates, 
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On the Dorier Range at Worcester Priory. Read 17th Feb., 1916. 
Archeologia, xvii, 189—204, 1916. Folding coloured plan, 9 plates. 

Notes on the Excavations carried out on the site of the Palace of the 
Bishops of Salisbury at Sonning. By C. E. Keyser, with an account 
and history of the buildings by Harold Brakspear. The Berks, Bucks 
and Oxon Archeological Journal, April, 1916, pp. 8—20, 20plates and 
plan. 

Dudley Castle. Notes on Architectural History in Guide Book, 8th 
ed., plan and plates, 1916. 

The Medieval Tithe Barn, Bradford-on-Avon. Report on the work of 
repair. W.A.M., xxxix, 485—488, 1917. 

St. Nicholas Priory, Exeter. Historical summary by H. Lloyd Parry ; 
description of building by H. Brakspear. Guidebook. Folded plan 
and plates, 1917. 

Bardney Abbey. Avch. Journ., \xxix, 1—92, 1922. Folding coloured 
plan, 18 plates, 11 cuts in text. 

St. Mary’s Priory, Nuneaton. [Chapter on the building, in small book.] 
1922. 

The Church of St. Bartholomew at Corsham, in Wiltshire. Devizes, 
Printed by Geo. Simpson & Co., 1924. 8vo.pp.ix +148, price 12s. 6d. 
Noticed W.A.M., xliti, 126—129. 

Letter. [Contending that Amesbury Church is not the Monastic 
Church.] Waultshive Gazette, Sept. 18th, 1924. Noticed W.A.M., 
xls 4 

Excavations of the Priories of Eradenstoke, Monkton Farleigh and 
Kington. W.A.M., xlu, 1—25, 1925. Folding plan, 9 plates, 3 cuts 
in text. 

Presidential Address to the Bristol and Gloucestershire Arch. Soc. at 
their meeting at Stow-on-the-Wold, 7th July, 1925. Tyvans., x\vii, 
13 pp. 

Report on Condition of Roof of Calne Church. [An appeal for funds for 
repair.] Watshive Gazette. 

Corsham. W.A.M., xlui, 511—539, 1927, 11 plates. [History.] 


Report on Chapel on the Bridge, Bradford-on-Avon. [An appeal for 
subscriptions.] Waltishive Times, Oct. 29th, 1927. 

St. George’s Chapel in the Castle of Windsor. By Harold Brakspear, 
Esq., F.S.A., F R.I.B.A., Consulting Architectto the Dean and Canons 
of Windsor. The National Ancient Monuments Review, vol. ui, 
No. 6, 1929, pp. 280—285. Ground plan. [History of the building 
and work of repair. | é 

A West Country School of Masons. Aychcologia, \xxxi, 1—18, 1931, 
18 plates and cuts. Noticed W.A.M., xlvi, 134, 1932. 

Architecture in Wiltshire through the Ages. Survey by Sir H. 
Brakspear. [Lecture at Corsham. Abstract in Wiulishive Gazette, 
Feb. 4th, 1932.] 
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St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. [The works of repair.] Journal of the 
Royal Inst. of Bristol Architects. Plates, 6th Feb., 1932. 

Bath Abbey Guide. 1932. 

Worcester Cathedral Guide. 1932. 

Battle Abbey Guide. 1933. 

The Abbots’ House at Battle. Avchcologia, |xxxui, 139—166, 12 plates, 
7 cuts in text, 1934. 

Wigmore Abbey. Arch. Journ., xc., 26—51. Folding plan and 5. 
plates. 1934. 

The Monasteries of Wiltshire. Presidentialaddress. Wilts Arch. Mag., 
xlvi, 417—432, 1934. 

Ivychurch Priory. Wilts Avch. Mag., xlvi, 433—440, plan, 1934. 

Edington Monastery. W.A.M., xlvii, 7—19, 1935. 

Worcester Cathedral. By H. Brakspear, J. K. Floyer and Canon 
Wilson. Worcestershire Aych Soc. Journ. Folding plan, (Discussion 
onjarrangement of E. Bnd.) (? date.) 


St. Mary, Redcliffe, Bristol. Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc. Trans., xliv, 
folded plan. (? date.) 


John Cattell Hudson, died suddenly January 28th, 1935, aged 
66. Buried at Devizes Road Cemetery, Salisbury. Born at Banbury, 
where he had his first journalistic experience, he came to Salisbury as 
Editor of the Salisbury Times and S. Wilts Gazette in 1900, a work that 
he carried on in full vigour up to the day of his death. He has left the 
paper in a very different position from that in which he found it, and 
the great improvement in its quality has naturally resulted in its 
increased influence and circulation. He was devotedly attached to 
Salisbury and had represented the Fisherton Ward on the City Council 
ever since the Great War, and became an Alderman about a year ago. 
The amenities of the City were especially his care. He was the 
Chairman of the Ancient Buildings Committee, and on the formation 
of the Wiltshire Branch of the C.P.R.E. he became a member of the 
Executive Committee. He was also a member of the Town Planning 
Committee and a governor of the Infirmary. In all matters where mere 
commercial interests threatened to injure the beauty or the interest 
of the City and its surroundings, he used all his influence against any 
such proposals. He was one of the first to move in the defence of the 
surroundings of Old Sarum against the plague of mean buildings which 
threatened to engulf it. He did all in his power to help on the 
acquisition of Pepper Box Hill by the National Trust, and his paper 
was one of the chief forces on the victorious side in the ‘‘ Battle of the 
Exeter Street Railings.’’ It was in such matters as these which seem 


| small beer to the business man perhaps, but count for so much in the 
| future life of the City, that his loss will be chiefly felt. His Mayoralty 
_in the year of the 700th anniversary of the granting of the City’s 
| charter was a great success. He married, 1907, Eliza Robertson Miller, 
the daughter of a Glasgow doctor, who predeceased him. She was 
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well-known as a social worker, and became a J.P. In politics he was 
of course a Liberal, and his paper was the chief support of the Liberal 
side in S. Wilts. He leaves no children. 

Long obit. notice and appreciations, with portrait, Salisbury Times, 
February Ist, 1935. 


Thermuthis Mary Ashe, died January 24th, 1935, aged 78. 
Buried at Langley Burrell. Daughter of the Rev. Robert M. Ashe and 
his wife Letitia, d. of Capt. Daly, of Dublin. The Rev.) Robert Ashe 
died 1885 and was succeeded by his eldest daughter Thermuthis, who 
has since occupied Langley House. She was a great benefactor to 
Langley Church, which adjoins the house, and was for many years 
churchwarden. She also took much interest in all parish matters as 
well as in Church affairs in the Diocese of Bristol. She never married. 

Obit. notice, Wiltshire Gazette, 31st January, 1935. 


Lt.-Col. Stephen Hungerford Pollen, C.M.G., died 
March 25th, 1935, aged 66. Seventh son of J. Hungerford Pollen, 
educated at the Oratory School and Royal Military College. Joined 
Wiltshire Regt. 1888, A.D.C. to Ld. Lansdowne and Ld. Elgin, Viceroys 
of India. Served in the Tirah Expedition 1897. He was on the Head- 
quarters Staff of Sir Redvers Buller in the Boer War, and was present 
at Spion Kop, the Keliet of Madysmith, etc: ble retined= 902% out 
rejoined in 1914 and was Military Secretary to Sir Ian Hamilton at 
Gallipoh, and to the Commander-in-Chief in Egypt till 1917. He was 
made a C.M.G., and gained the Cross of the Legion of Honour, the 
Order of the Nile, and the Order of the Crown of Italy. He was a 
member of the Royal Bodyguard, the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at 
Arms, and was Gold Stick Officer in waiting at the Coronations of K. 
Edw. VII and K. Geo. V.. He was Chairman of the British Aluminium 
Company and Director of other companies. He married Catherine 
Hetherington, d. of Sir John Muir, Bart., and had one son and two 
daughters. 

Obit. notice, Tzmes, March 26th, 1935. 


Mrs. R. Forestier Walker, died suddenly whilst on a 
cruise Feb. 22nd (?) 1935. Norah Jacintha, 2nd d. of C. N. P. Phipps, 
of Chalcot, Westbury. Married, 1898, John M. F. Fuller, the Liberal 
candidate for West Wilts, whilst her father was President of the Con- 
servative Association. Mr. Fuller represented the Westbury Division 
from 1900 to 1911, and was greatly assisted by his wife, who in addition 
to her personal charm was a very effective speaker and an active 
organiser, not only in politics but in many other county matters. Mr. 
Fuller was made a Baronet in 1911 (K.C.M.G.) when he became 
Governor of Victoria. He returned to England in 1913 and died in 1915. 

In 1921 she married, secondly, Col. R. S. Forestier Walker and left 
Jaggards and went to live at Cottles in Atworth parish, where both her 
husband and herself were active and regular members of the Bradford 
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Rural District Council. She leaves two sons, Sir Gerard Fuller, and 
Mr. Chr. Fuller, and four daughters, by her first marriage. 
Long obit. notice with portrait in Wiltshive Times, 2nd March, 1935. 


Major Eustace Richardson-Cox, died on a cruise Feb. 
28th, 1935, aged 73, and was buried at Genoa. Born 1862, 3rd s. of 
G. H. Richardson-Cox, of Spondon, Derbyshire. Educated at Marl- 
borough. Married, first (1894), Rachael Hay, widow of Thurburn 
Maclaine, of Myrtle, Aberdeenshire, who died 1907, and, secondly (1912), 
Charlotte Elizabeth, only d. of W. Maxwell Kennedy, of Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., who survives him. In Wilts Yeomanry 1900—1916, served 
with Australian Artillery in the Great War in France, 1916, and, in 
Aeronautical Inspection Department 1918—19, J.P. for Cheshire and 
Wilts, and D.L. for Wilts. He came to Wiltshire in 1899 and rented 
S. Wraxall Manor House from the Long family, who still retain the 
ownership. This fine example of domestic architecture he restored and 
made habitable, spending a large sum of money upon it, and carrying 
out the work very largely from his own plans. 
| He was greatly interested in domestic architecture, and filled the 
_ house with a fine collection of furniture, &c. He was elected F.S.A. in 
_ 1928. He took no large part in public affairs but he will be remembered 
gratefully for his work in the preservation of S. Wraxall. 

Obit. notice, Wiltshive Times, March 9th, 1935. 


Canon Auriol Giffard Ruddle, died January 29th, 1935. 
Buried at Durrington. Born 1875, s. of Rev. Charles Snelling Ruddle. 
A.K.C. 1900, Deacon 1900, Priest (St. Albans) 1901. Curate of 
| Springfield 1900—1904; Holy Trinity, Cowes, 1904—11; Rector of 
, Durrington 1911 to his death ; Temporary Chaplain to the Forces 1917— 
_18; Rural Dean of Amesbury 1920—35; Canon Non-Residentiary of 
| Salisbury 1930 until his death. He married Annie L., d. of Major 
| A. P. Robertson, R.A. He was a member of the Amesbury Rural 
_ District Council for many years, and was widely known and respected 
| in the Amesbury district. He took an active part in many Diocesan 
| Societies and Institutions. ‘‘ Canon Ruddle did a great many things, 
,and he did them all well, he served his parish, his deanery, and his 
diocese as a great christian.”’ 
| Obit. notice, Salisbury Diocesan Gazette, March, 1935. 


: 


Edward Montagu Parken, died Jan., 1935. Clare Coll., 
|\Cambs. B.A.1889, M.A., 1893. -Deacon 1890, Priest 1892 (Winchester). 
Curate of Frimley, 1890—95 ; Freemantle (Hants), 1895—97 ; Wilton, 
| 1897-1905; Rector and Vicar of Stanton St. Bernard, 1905—12 ; 
Rector of Wylye, 1912, until his death ; Rural Dean of Wylye, 1920, 
juntil his death. 


Edward McNiven, died September 22nd, 1934, aged 74. Buried 
at Manningford Abbots. Born 1860, youngest son of the Rev. Charles 
Mannoir McNiven, formerly Rector of Patney. Educated at Clifton Coll. 
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and Royal Agricultural Coll. at Cirencester. He began farming at 
Oxted (Surrey), returned to Wiltshire, at Puckshipton 1887, removed 
to Beechingstoke 1894, to Conock Manor 1902, and to Manningford 
Abbots 1920, where he lived until his death. He married, 1886, Ellen 
Gertrude, d. of the Rev. E. Everett, Rector of Manningford Abbots, 
who with a son and daughter survives him. He was well-known in 
hunting circles as one of the oldest and most enthusiastic members of 
the Tedworth Hunt, for which he acted as secretary. 
Long obit. notice, Wiltshive Gazette, Sept. 27th, 1934. 


Sir Cecil Herbert Edward Chubb, Bart., died Sept. 
22nd, 1934, aged 58. Born April 14th, 1876, s. of Alfred Chubb, a 
saddler, of Shrewton. Educated at the Elementary School, Shrewton, 
and Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury. M.A., L.L.B., Christ’s 
Coll Cambridge, ‘Called to the Barl907.) 2k2 toresalicinuigyes= Ele 
married, 1902, Mary Bella Alice Fern, d. of John Fern, of Ferndown, 
and niece of Dr. Corbin Finch, the owner of Fisherton House Asylum, 
now known as the Old Manor. Of this Sir Cecil became proprietor, and 
was a Director at the time of his death. His son, John Corbin Chubb, 
born 1904, succeeds to the Baronetcy. He also leaves a daughter. 

In 1915 he bought Stonehenge for £6,600 and presented it to the 
nation in 1918. His coat of arms and crest, a lion’s jamb grasping two 
branches of misletoe, and the motto, ‘‘ Saxis condita,’’ all refer to 
Stonehenge. He was made a Baronet 1919. He was the owner of 
several racehorses but was better known as an enthusiastic breeder of 
Shorthorns and the Bapton (in Codford) herd won many prizes at the 
great shows. 

Obit. notice, Salisbury Times, Sept. 28th, 1934, which reprints from 
its issue of Sept. 24th, 1915, the account of the purchase of Stonehenge. 


William Rozet Harper Martin. Son of L. Trowbridge 
Martin, of Seend House, Seend, was educated at Sherborne School and 
St. John’s Coll., Oxon, where he took his degree in Forestry, and later 
joined the postgraduate School of Yale University, U.S.A., taking the 
degree of Master of Forestry. He also studied Forestry in the Southern 
States of America and in the Black Forest in Germany. He was a 
first-rate rifle shot, oarsman and ski-runner, and hunted regularly with 
the Avon Vale Hounds. He was selected as one of the six experts for 
the expedition sent by the Royal Geographical Society to explore Lake 
Rudolph and the Rift Valley in East Africa. He was keen on botany 
and ornithology, but it was as a surveyor that he accompanied Dr. W. 
Dyson in the exploration of South Island in the Lake. Their signal 
fires were seen from the mainland for four nights, after which they did 
not appear, and in spite of searches both by land and by aeroplane, no 
trace of either of the explorers was found, and it was concluded that 
they must have been drowned in attempting to return to the mainland. 

Long obit. notice, Wiltshire Gazette, Sept. 13th, 1934. 
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Henry Rycroft Giffard, died Sept. 4th, 1934, at Lockeridge 
house, aged 85. Buried at Overton. Son of Capt. H. W. Giffard, 
R.N. Educated at Eton. Married, 1878, Cecilia Martha, d. of Capt. 
H. G. Hamilton, R.N. He was for 25 years Chairman of the Marl- 
borough County Magistrates, for 15 years a member of the County 
Council, and for many years Chairman of the Governors of Marlborough 
Grammar School, also a Land and Income Tax Commissioner. He 
was a Captain in the Marlborough Company of the old Wilts Volunteers. 
_ Three of his sons were killed in the Great War and three survive him, 
Capri Giltard, KAN: Lt.-Col. |. Giffard, R-A., and Walter Giffard, 
of Lockeridge Farm. 

Obit. notice, N. Wilts Hevald, Sept. 7th, 1934. 


Major James Archibald Morrison, D.S.O., died Oct. 
27th, 1934, aged 61. Buried at Fonthill Bishop. 2nd son of Alfred 
Morrison, of Fonthill, brother of Hugh Morrison, of Fonthill, who died 
isi weecducatedat) Eton, 188%, and New, Coll, Oxford. Joined 
Grenadier Guards as Lieutenant, 1898. Served in the Soudan and 
Khartoum. He was on special service in the South African War, 1899 
—1900, and was present at Modder River and Magersfontein, and was 
invalided home with enteric fever. He afterwards held a commission 
in Lovat’s Scouts. He was Conservative M.P. for S. Wilts, 1900—1906. 
M.P. for East Nottingham 1910 (at both elections). He resigned his 
seat in 1912 from ill-health, receiving a testimonial of a silver vase, the 
gift of 12,897 penny subscribers. In the Great War he rejoined the Ist 
Grenadier Guards, was wounded, gained the D.S.O., and was promoted 
Major. The death of his uncle, Charles Morrison, of Basildon Park, 
Reading, in 1909 at the age of 91, gave him that property and a great 
access of wealth. He took up stockbreeding on a most extensive scale, 
and his cattle, horses, sheep, and poultry, carried off prizes everywhere. 
His Basildon Hampshire Down sheep, Beef Shorthorn, Aberdeen Angus, 
Red Poll cattle, Berkshire and Tamworth pigs, and Shire horses became 
famous, In 1921] he inherited from his uncle, Walter Morrison, the 
Malham Tarn Estate in Yorkshire. ‘‘ He was devoted to sport, was a 
fine shot and a consummate fisherman.’’ At Eton he rowed in the 
eight at Henley, and at Oxford he rowed two years against Cambridge. 
He married, first, in 1901, the Hon. Mary Hill-Trevor, d. of the Ist Lord 
Trevor, by whom he was divorced in 1913 ; secondly, in 1920, Dorothy 
Halton ; and thirdly, Gwendoline Phyllis Talmage. He leaves a son 
and two daughters by his first marriage. 

Obit, notice, Wiltshive Gazette, Nov. Ist, 1934. 


Col. the Hon. Walter Philip Alexander, died Oct. 
30th, 1934, aged 85. Buried at Sutton Veny. Born 1849, 2nd son of 
the 3rd Earl of Caledon. Educated at Harrow, Adjutant of Scots Greys 
1875—77, and of the Royal East Kent Yeomanry 1884—89, command- 
ing the Scots Greys 1896—1900. He commanded the Ist Cavalry 
Brigade during the Boer War, He retired in 1904 and came to live at 
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Polebridge, Sutton Veny. During the Great War he was chairman of 
many local committees He was Master of the South and West Wilts 
Hounds 1909—10, and Field Master 1910—14. He was churchwarden 
for fourteen years, and was greatly interested in the local Ex-Service 
Men’s: Organisation. _ J] P. for Wilts He married, 1882, Margaret 
Catherine, d. of the Rev. the Hon. Francis Grimston. He leaves a son, 
Capt Philip Alexander, of Lismore, Co. Waterford, and a daughter, 
Miss M. C. Alexander, a member of the Warminster-Westbury R D. 
Council and J P. for Wilts. 
Obit. notice, Wilts Times, Nov. 10th, 1934. 


James Henry Starkey, died November 3rd, 1934, aged 69. 
Buried at Trowbridge. Born at Sheepsbridge, nr. Huddersfield, s. of 
Tom Starkey, woollen manufacturer. Educated at Thomas’s Academy, 
Huddersfield. In 1897 he joined the firm of W. H. Tucker & Co., 
woollen merchants, of Trowbridge, and took over the proprietorship 
from the late William Mackay in 1912. He was one of the founders of 
the Trowbridge Foot Beagles A Conservative and Churchman, he sang 
for many years in the Parish Church Choir. He became J.P. for Wilts 
1922, and sat regularly on the Trowbridge bench. He was a prominent 
and enthusiastic Freemason. In the Cottage Hospital, the Red Cross 
organisation during the War, and the Territorial Force, he took a very 
keen interest. His wife, with one daughter, and one son, Major H. S. 
Starkey, 4th Wilts Regt., survives him. 

Obit. notice with portrait, Wilts Times, November 10th, 1934. 


Rev. Francis Gater, died Oct. 13th, 1934. Buried at 
Pigheldean. B.A. and BSc, of Vondon, 1910 -=Deaconelo2 2. eeriest, 
1923 (Peterborough). Headmaster of the City Boys’ School, Leicester, 
for many years; Imcumbent of Systom, Weicester. 1o22aavicameon 
Figheldean, 1930 until his death. Diocesan Inspector of Schools for 


Enford Deanery. 
Obit. notice and portrait, Wilishive Gazette, Oct. 25th, 1934. 


Joshua Smith, died Oct. 29th, 1934. Buried at Potterne. Son 
of T. Smith, shoemaker, he lived all his life at Potterne, having been 
educated at the Elementary School which he left at the age of eleven, 
his father having died three years before, and was more or less adopted 
by Mr. N Hix, ironmonger, of Devizes, with whom he spent the early 
part of his business life. Of late years he had lived in quiet retirement 
at Potterne in a part of the Porch House. He was known as “ Josh”’ 
to everyone in Potterne and also widely in Devizes, and was looked up 
to by the poorer folk with affectionate regard. No one knew so much 
about Potterne and its inhabitants as he did, and for years he had acted 
as correspondent of the Wiltshire Gazette. As a Wesleyan, he had 
formerly charge of the Devizes Wesleyan Choir. He had a remarkable 
memory, and the pen of.a ready writer. He never married. By his 
will he left to the Museum Library the remarkable note book of 
T. Smith describing the life of the village of Potterne as it was cir. 1870. 

Long Obit, notice, Wiltshire Gazette, Nov. Ist, 1934. 
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Walter Wadman Snailum, died Dec. 7th, 1934, aged 67. 
Buried at Trowbridge. 2nd son of George Snailum, auctioneer, he 
became an architect and was largely employed by the Urban and Rural 
District Councils of Trowbridge, Melksham, Westbury, Warminster, 
&c., in carrying out schemes for the erection of council houses and 
workmen’s dwellings. He also built several Free Churches, the Pioneer 
Society offices, Ushers’ Brewery, and many other buildings in Trow- 
bridge and the neighbourhood. He did much public accountancy work 
in connection with the firm of G, Snailum & Sons, was a Director 
of many local companies, and was all his life an extremely busy man, 
well-known in Trowbridge and the neighbourhood. He married 
Margaret Lansdown, who survives him with two sons, Philip and 
Terence Walter, A.R.I.B.A. The latter will carry on his architectural 
practice. 

He was the author of Fifteen Studies in Book Keeping, which is 
still regarded as a text book of its subject. 

Obit. notice with portrait, Wiltshive Times, Dec. 15th, 1934. 


Edmund Clarke Schomberg, died Dec. 26th, 1934, aged 82. 
Born June 17th, 1852, 3rd and youngest son of Joseph Trigge 
Schomberg, Q.C. Educated at Winchester. He was a member of the 
Stock Exchange, J P. and D.L. for Wilts 1899, High Sheriff 1902. He 
married, 1894, Violet Louise, d. of Martin Bryan Stapylton, of Myrton 
Hall, Yorks, who survives him. From Seend House he moved to 
Seend Lodge 34 years ago, and shortly afterwards to Clyffe Hall, 
Market Lavington, formerly the residence of the Hon.Mrs. Hay, where 
he added very largely to the house and brought it to its present con- 
dition. He left Clyffe after a few years and lived at Browfort, Devizes, 
for a time, removing thence to his old home, Seend House, and again 
later to Seend Lodge, where he died. His older brother, Arthur, 

Nalsowotyseend, died in 1924: He was much interested in local 

agricultural and poultry societies, and was a member of the Beaufort 
| Hunt. 

| Obit. notice (with some account of the Schomberg family and their 


| connection with Seend), Wiltshire Gazette, December 27th, 1934. 


| Major Cecil George Bennett, died Jan. 7th, 1935, aged 
64. Buried in Salisbury Cathedral Cloisters. 2nd son of E. Grove 
| Bennett, of Salisbury, educated at Honiton Grammar School. Trained as 
| a solicitor, but as a young man he took over from his father the manage- 
| ment of the Salisbury Journal, which he continued to hold, except 
| during the war years, until his death. In 1897 he became Lieutenant 
\in the Wiltshire Volunteers, and was Captain in the 4th Batt. Wiltshire 
Regiment at the outbreak of war in 1914, going with the battalion to 
India for garrison duty. He was second-in-command of the battalion 
during severe fighting in Palestine, retiring from the regiment after the 
war. In his early life he had taken an active part in the work of 
Oxford House, Bethnal Green, and afterwards in Salisbury he continued 


\ 
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his welfare work for young people. At Salisbury he tooka deep interest 
in the affairs of St. Thomas’s parish, and in the welfare of Salisbury 
Infirmary, for which he raised large sums of money through the 
Journal. He was a member of a great number of local committees for 
charitable and other purposes. He maintained the high traditions of 
one of the oldest newspapers in the country, and had a high conception 
of his duty as its manager. 
Obit. notice, Wiltshire Gazetie, Jan. 10th, 1935. 


William Henry Laverton, died January 12th, 1935, aged 
89. Buried at Westbury Cemetery. Born June 4th, 1845. Son of 
Frederick Laverton, of Clifton. Educated privately. Began life in the 
cloth mills of his uncle, Abraham Laverton, at Westbury, at whose 
death he inherited the business. In 1888 he bought Leighton House 
from Mr. R. L. Phipps and greatly enlarged it, and lived there until a 
few years ago when he retired to Leighton Cottage and the house 
became Victoria College. Leighton was well-known for many years as 
one of the country houses, where cricket elevens were entertained and 
matches played regularly, Mr. Laverton himself being an enthusiastic 
cricketer. . He was J.P. (1884) and D.L. for Wilts, and High Sheriff in 
1894. Asa Conservative he unsuccessfully contested West Wilts in 
1892. He had been a member of the County Council from its beginning 
until about five years ago, and was always most regular in his 
attendance, as he was also as a Magistrate, in which capacity he was 
Chairman of the bench for 21 years. 

He served for nearly 30 years in the Ist Wilts Rifle Volunteers, retiring 
with the rank of Captain and Hon. Major in 1891. At Westbury he 
took a leading part for more than half a century in every organisation 
and movement for the benefit of the town and its people. He built the 
Baths, and was a generous benefactor to the District Hospital and the 
Parish (Church: le manned three times), (1) sklelem xdtaotalisaae 
Clementson Sanderson; (2) Sarah Jane, d of Robert Langridge, of 
Bath; (3) Anna, d. of Felix Bourne, of Clifton. He leaves five. sons 
and three daughters. 

Long Obit. notice, Wiltshive Times, Jan. 19th, 1935, with portrait. 


Canon Frederick Phipps, died October 9th, 1934, aged 76. 
Buried in Devizes Cemetery. Son of George Phipps, of Buckden, Hunts. 
Educated at Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, B.A. 1881, Deacon 1881, 
Priest 1883 (Norwich). Curate of Heighham 1881—84; Ringwood 
1884—85 ; Rector of Frome Vauchurch with Batcombe (Dors.) 1885— 
1901 ; Organising Sec. for S.P.G. for Archdeaconry of Dorset 1891—1908 ; 
Vicar of St. Peter’s, Devizes, 1901 until his death; Canon non- 
residentiary of Salisbury 1921. He married a daughter of Frederick 
Cawkutt, of Trumpington, Cambs., who with a son and five daughters 
survives him. A decided High Churchman, he was especially interested 
in the religious education in the schools, and in the support of Foreign 
Missions. He was widely esteemed in Devizes. 

Long obit. notice, Wiltshire Gazette, October 11th, 1934. 
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John Undershell Powell, died suddenly March 24th, 1935, 
aged 80. Buried at Oxford. Born Oct. 4th, 1855, s. of the Rev. John 
Powell, Vicar of Hill Deverill. Educated at Cheltenham and Ball Coll., 
Oxford. B.A., Craven Scholar, 1888. He was a master, first at 
Cheltenham and then at St. Edward’s, Oxford, and in 1890 he was 
elected Fellow and Lecturer at St. John’s Coll., Oxford, and from this 
time he devoted his life to the work of the college of which he twice 
acted as Vice-Principal. He inherited from his father a small property 
at Boreham, Warminster, where for many years he spent his vacations. 
He married, first, 1903, Mabel Howard Leather, who died 1933; and 
secondly, Alice Hutchinson, who survives him. He was greatly 
interested in the history of the Wylye Valley and in Wiltshire matters 
generally The Times of March 25th, 1935, under the heading, “‘ Greek 
Scholarship at Oxford,”’ had a most appreciative notice of his work and 
influence as a Greek scholar :—‘“‘ For many years before and after the 

war Powell had been gathering material for what is undoubtedly 
his magnum opus, a collection and critical edition of the widely 
scattered remains of the post-classical Greek poets. This appeared 
in 1925 under the title ‘‘Collectanea Alexandrina ’’ and was at once 
recognised as indispensable for all serious study of the literature 
of this period. It is greatly to be regretted that the second volume 
to contain the bulk of the Alexandrian Epigrammatists . . . has 
not been published . . . But Powell’s services to classicat 
scholarship are not to be measured by his published books, 
important though these are. For many years he had been an in- 
valuable source of inspiration and encouragement to his younger 
classical colleagues in the University, directing them to problems. 
which needed solution, and letting them draw freely on his general 
learning . . Powell was one of the fortunate scholars who enjoyed 
teaching asmuch as research. . . . Hewasa man of irresistible 
personalcharm. . . . MHisinnumerable friends will grieve deeply 
for the loss of a don of the old school who combined an unflinch- 
ing sense of personal duty with a rich and genial humanity.”’ 

He was the author of :— 

A Sketch of the History of Hill Deverill. W.4A.M., xxviii, 235—252. 
On the Derivation of the Name Warminster W.A.M., xxix, 191—2. 
Wiltshire Words. W.A.M., xxx, 117—125. 

The Early History of the Upper Wylye Valley. W.A.M., xxxiii, 109 —131. 
South Wilts in Romano-British Times, with an Appendix on Mr. W. H. 

Stevenson’s view of Egbert’s Stone. W.A.M., xxxiv, 271—294, 433: 
The Norman Tympanum of Little Langford Church. W.A.M., xxxvi, 

207—212. 

Folk Lore Notes from South Wilts. Folk Lore, Mar., 1901, vol. xii, pp. 

71—83. [Noticed W.A.M., xxxil, 244.] 

Folk Lore Notes from South-West Wilts. Folk Love, xii, 326—-329. 
The Derivation of Imber. W.A.M, xl, 362. 
(With E. A. Barber.) New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature. 

8vo., Oxford, 1921. 
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[N.B.—This list does not claim to be in any way exhaustive. The 
Editor appeals to all authors and publishers of pamphlets, books, or 
views, in any way connected with the county, to send him copies of 
their works, and to editors of papers, and members of the Society 
generally, to send him copies of articles, views, or portraits appearing 
in the newspapers. | 


Registrum Simonis de Gandavo.  Diocesis 
Saresbiriensis, A.D. 1297—1315. Transcribed 
and Edited by C. T. Flower and M. C. B. Dawes. 
[Issued by the Canterbury and York Society in 8 parts. 1914—1934.]| 
University Press, Oxford. 1934. 10}in. x 64in. 2 vols. bound, pp. 
Ixvill + 995. 

The Introduction, which fills 57 pages, begins with a life of the 
Bishop ‘“‘ He was generally acknowledged to be a man of great learn- 
ing and sanctity ; yet the record of his episcopal life is one of continuous 
and varied disputes with the King, the Pope, the Archbishop, his Dean 
and the chief members of his chapter, and the citizens of Salisbury.” 

Simon of Ghent was born in London of a family who apparently 
came from Ghent, and a number of persons are quoted as merchants in 
London who, it is suggested, belonged to his family. 

Simon held the living of Wilford (Notts), a Canonry in York and 
and another in Salisbury, and became Archdeacon of Oxford, 1284, and 
Chancellor of Oxford University, 1291—93. He was, also, as has 
been stated, a Cardinal. He became Bishop of Salisbury in 1297. In 
1300 he regained from the King the use of the Chace of le bishopsber 
in Windsor Forest (then in Salisbury diocese) which had been taken 
from the See. He was most earnest in his resistance to the abuses of 
ecclesiastical patronage. He protested to the Pope against the 
appointment of foreigners to Prebends and dignities in Salisbury 
diocese. 

Though he was one of the three Bishops who crowned Ed. II, he 
opposed the promotion of his unworthy favourites in the Church, and 
joined the Barons with the Archbishop and five other Bishops in their 
struggle against the King and Peter de Gaveston, and refused to supply 
victuals for the proposed expedition to Scotland. He died in 1315. 
His tombstone in the choir was the scene of miracles and pious offerings. 
He gave in 1314-to the Dean and Chapter some tenements in the Close 
and shops in the fish market for the maintenance of 14 choir boys and 
a choirmaster thus founding the existing Choir School. ‘“‘ The Bishop 
probably received hindrance rather than help from the senior members 
of his chapter. The Dean was an absentee, probably until 1311. The 
chancellor and treasurer had to be recalled to their duties. The Arch- 
deacon of Wilts had to be removed from. office. .Later appointments 
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to the offices of Dean and Chancellor made by the Pope were unwelcome 
to him.” ‘‘The Reforms which occupied these first eleven years were 
various. Churches were unrepaired or unconsecrated ; absenteeism was 
rampant in high places; Incumbents were pluralists, in minor orders, 
or of bad moral character. Nowhere were matters worse than in the 
remoter parts of Dorset, which Simon took special pains to visit.”’ 
‘«Simon was essentially a diocesan Bishop. Political reasons compelled 
him to go to London from time to time. Apart from this he seldom 
left his three counties, and his Itinerary is in consequence monotonous 
. Out of these prosaic wanderings a picture emerges that is 
probably more typical of the medieval bishop than is commonly 
imagined, the picture of a-faithful servant who-realised that his duties 
to his King and his Metropolitan could not be neglected, but who had 
chiefly at heart the wellbeing of the many parishes which constituted 
his diocese.”’ 

The Bishop’s chief residences in the diocese were Ramsbury, Sonning, 
Potterne, Chardstock and Woodford, and it is noted that the site of his 
house in London, destroyed by the great fire, is still commemorated by 
the name Salisbury Square. 

The text of this, the earliest surviving register of the bishopric of 
Salisbury, is printed in the original Latin. It is doubtful whether an 

English translation would not have been of wider and more general 
use, in view of the fact that a knowledge of Latin is not very common 
now, and is likely to grow still more uncommon in the future. There 
_is a good index of personal and placenames. Reviewed by W. G. Clarke 
Maxwell Antiq. Journ., April, 1935, pp. 215—217. 


Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Museum of 
the Wilte Archeological and Natural History 
Society at Devizes. Part II. 2nd Edition. Com- 
piled by Mrs. M. E. Cunnington and the Rev. Canon 
£. H. Goddard. Published by the Society at the 
Museum, Devizes, 1934.  8vo., stiff board covers. Fully 
iliustrated, pp. xiv + 294. Price 2s. 6d. , by post 3s. 

As Part II of the Catalogue of Antiquities originally published in 
1911 was sold out (the Stourhead Collection is described in Part I) the 
| Society determined to print a second edition which should contain an 
/account of such additions as had been made to the collections from 1911 
! to the present time. Mrs. Cunnington has now completed her arduous 
| _work and the letterpress of the original edition has been revised through- 
out and brought up-to-date, and some additional matter has been 
added. In this edition also the very numerous illustrations which in 
the Ist edition had been collected together in plates at the end, have 
now been placed as far as possible with the notices of the objects which 
‘they illustrate in the body of the work. Mrs. Cunnington is to be con- 
gratulated on the excellent appearance of the catalogue which need not 
fear comparison with that of any other provincial museum in the 


country. 
| 
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Salisbury. Some Architecture in the City and 
the Close, illustrated and described by BR. Grundy 
Heape. Methuen & Co., 1934. Boards 10x 74, pp. 53. 


28 illustrations. 


The author writes :—‘‘ It does not come within my province to deal 
in detail with matters of antiquarian interest in connexion with the 
domestic architecture of Salisbury. My object is to survey the archi- 
tecture of those houses which are of architectural interest, are 
prominently situated, and are seen by visitors who come to see the 
Cathedral.”’ 

The illustrations are all of them charming pencil drawings beautifully 
reproduced, and only two or three of the whole number can be said to 
deal with hackneyed subjects, the Poultry Cross, Audley House, and 
the Cathedral Spire from the North Canonry Garden, and even so this 
last is delightful. Thus the book covers ground which has never been 
covered before at all in the same handy and tasteful way, and makes 
a worthy souvenir of the many buildings in Salisbury of the 16th to 
the 18th century, which richly deserve to be noticed, but are generally 
passed over, because they are entirely overshadowed by the Cathedral 
and its spire. As the author says, people come to see the Cathedral, 
but they should not forget that the houses of the city and more 
especially of the Close are well worth time spent upon them also. 
Doorways seem especially to attract the author and he gives us five, 
Nos. 9, 14, and 48, in the Close, and Nos. 54 and 68in St. Ann’s Street. 

In the Close the following are given :—The College of Matrons ; Nos. 
36 and 38; Mompesson House; Mrs. Jacob’s house; The Walton Canonry; 
The Choristers’ School, exterior and the Headmaster’s desk ; The King’s 
House (2); Entrance to the North Canonry; and Hemyngsby (2). Of 
houses in the city there are the entrance to the Plume of Feathers ; the 
house of John Hall, exterior and interior ; Mitre House ; Audley House ; 
the Hall in New Street; the King’s Arms; the Old George Inn. This 
latter has the lower story ‘‘ restored ’’ from an old print, which seems 
rather a pity. 

The Close houses are more especially dealt with in the letterpress. Of 
No. 9, a Tudor House behind its Georgian exterior, the author tells a 
story of a secret chamber off an attic, with access to the roof which was 
actually used to conceal a little girl, who afterwards became Mrs. Purvis, 
during the Corn Law Riots (?) of the early 19th century. There is no 
sign of it now, but 30 years ago when the house was empty, the old 
lady visited the spot and opened the secret panel and showed the little 
room with a table and chair in it; so says her eee Miss Purvis, of 
Salisbury. 

The author is enthusiastic over Mammpescons House—‘‘ A perfect 
specimen of a country town house of the Renaissance period.’ After 
this comes Mrs. Jacob’s house, No. 68, built by Dr. Heale in 1720 and 
inhabited by six generations of the Jacob family. No. 69 was built by 
Isaac Walton early in the 18th century. All these houses as well as the 
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Choristers’ School show the influence of Wren who surveyed the 
Cathedral in 1668. 

_ Of the King’s House he tells as that it is first mentioned in 1446 
when it wanted repair. Hugh Powell lived here and perhaps altered it 
in 1569, and Thomas Sadler added several rooms in the 17th century. 

Peleus y~ue mente conmer, or tine) Close, mamed atte, Alex. de 
Hemingsby, is built of materials from Old Sarum. It retains its Chapel 
intact, but ceased to be a canonical residence after the death of 
Matthew Marsh in 1848. An account of it froma M.S. Survey of the 
Close in 1649 is given. 

The author reminds us that it is to Bishop Barrington that we owe 
the Close lawns as they now exist as ‘“‘ The finest Cathedral setting in 
the world ”’ in the place of the common cemetery that existed round the 
Cathedral before his time. 


A more charming memento of Salisbury does not exist. 


Stonehenge and its Date. By R. H. Cunnington. 


Methuen & Co. (19835). Cloth, cr. 8vo., pp. vii + 135. 14 
illustrations. Price 5s. 

This book begins with a general description of the structure, and the 
_ methods employed in its erection, the author dwelling especially on the 
_ accuracy and refinement of its plan as showing a probable knowledge 
_ of Greek and classical architecture. He dwells for instance on the fact 
_ that the inner face of the outer sarsen ring isa true circle in spite of the 
_ difference in the thickness of the stones, and that the circle is most 
_ accurately divided into 30 equal parts except that the two stones at the 
_entrance are 12in. further apart than any of the others, and were 
_ obviously so arranged on purpose. Again the shaping of the lintels, 
| with a convex curve on the side, and 6in. wider at the upper than on 
_ the under surface, with the obvious desire to ‘‘ eliminate the effect of 
| perspective,” seem to argue a knowledge by the builders of Greek 
principles of building. Of the two Bluestone lintels he does not think 
| that they ever formed part of a lintel circle elsewhere. None of the 
circles in the Prescelly neighbourhood are of an advanced type, and no 
| lintels are known anywhere in England. ‘It is much more likely that 
_ they were cut at Stonehenge with the intention of using them as lintels, 
and that they are now amongst the circle stones in consequence of a 
change of plan or reconstruction.’’ As to the altar stone he considers 
| that the evidence on the whole supports the idea that it was always 
prostrate and never stood upright, and instances the occurrence of the 
child's grave at Woodhenge across the axis of orientation as analogous. 
Of the “ Four Stations’ he remarks that the explanation given of them 
in the official guide book is “ certainly wrong, the stones do not mark 
the rising of the sun at the winter solstice or its setting at the summer.”’ 
He points out that Stone’s idea that a layer of tabular sarsen occurred 
on the Plain and not on the Marlborough downs, is negatived by the 
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fact that at Avebury many of the stones are large masses of tabular 
Sarsen. He regards Woodhenge as probably the prototype of Stone- 
henge, the first in wood the latter in stone. He thinks that the Blue- 
stone horseshoe is later than the sarsen circle. 

He regards the axis of the monument as well as that of the Avenue 
as intentionally aligned on the mid-summer sunrise, but the notion 
that such an elaborate structure should be set up as a Farmers’ Guide 
to the Seasons, isabsurd. Ifit was for dating purposes at all, it was most 
likely for the correction of the calendar, caused by the difficulty of 
reconciling the lunar month with the solar year. But if this was its 
purpose, a very primitive age would have no use for such refinements, 
and its date must be brought down to nearly classical times. 

An interesting section deals with the position from which the observer 
Saw the sunrise. The common supposition is that he stood and looked 
through the central trilithon and the entrance, but as Col. Cunnington 
points out the central stone of the Bluestone Horseshoe, now fallen, 
stood at least seven or eight feet high and would have hidden the sun- 
rise from the observer. He suggests that he stood on the bank whence 
he could see over the Bluestone, kut could not see the sides of the 
entrance stones. This might have been got over, however, by a rod 
across the entrance with the centre marked on it. He concludes, how- 
ever, that Lockyer’s calculations were unsound, and that the central 
axis cannot be determined with the necessary accuracy, for an error of 
one inch in the position of the centre of the sarsen circle would mean a 
difference of 400 years in the date. He suggests the use of the Friar’s 
Heel stone as the pointer. It cannot indeed ever have pointed to the 
actual sunrise (i.e. the first flash) but it may have done so to the fully 
risen sun. The only position for an observer in this case would be 
standing on the altar stone itself. The date calculated by this method 
is 400 or 500 years later than that given by the central axis. ‘‘ The 

Friar’s Heel alignment gives a date anywhere between 500 B.C. 

and 500 A.D. and since for other reasons a date after the Roman 

Conquest is impossible, the date must be roughly between 500 B.C. 

and our era.’’ His measurements are based on Petrie’s and 
Lockyer’s. The argument as to the date takes up the latter half of the 
book. The ditch must have been laid out first, because it is a true 
circle, made no doubt by a picketed cord, which could not have been 
used if any of the stones had been on the ground at the time. Probably 
the Aubrey holes came next. As regards the bearing of Woodhenge on 
the date of Stonehenge, he regards the former as the prototype of the © 
latter, and considers the orientation-of Woodhenge as proved. Its 
date cannot be fixed until more is known about its peculiar pottery, 
but it is probably about 1500 B.C. If this is so, its wooden pillars could 
not have lasted more than say 200—300 years. Thus if the Stonehenge 
builders saw and. copied it, the date of the latter must have been not 
later than 1300 or 1200 B.C. But Col. Cunnington is obviously inclined 
to throw over Woodhenge, as well as Boles’ Barrow, and to rely on the 
other evidence which points to a later date. 
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Of the ditch of Stonehenge, regarded by many as Neolithic, he says 
that nothing characteristic of that period, either in flint, bone or pottery, 
was found in it. He even goes so far as to suggest of the stone mace 
head found with a cremation (of the Bronze Age apparently)—‘‘ May 
have belonged to a modern Druid with antiquarian tastes.”’ This bit 
of special pleading is a pity. 


As regards the Z and Y holes, which it is agreed were dug to contain 
stones, but were filled in again without the stones having been erected 
in them, owing apparently to some alteration of plan, it is not disputed 
that they contain a considerable amount of pottery identified as of La 
Tene or late Early Iron Age date. Mr. Newall considered that these 
holes were dug in the Early Iron Age after the completion of the rest of 
the monument. Col. Cunnington on the other hand argues that the 
holes would not have been dug unless the stones they were intended to 
contain had been on the spot to begin with. If so what became of 
these stones ? He notes that there were about 60 holes for stones, and 
originally there were about 60 stones in the Bluestone circle (not horse- 
shoe) which would have fitted them. ‘‘ It seems safe to conclude that 
the Bluestone circle stones were originally intended for the Z and Y 
holes, and that they were put up soon after these holes were dug, that 
isvOnsayelavce im the Marly Tron Age.’ 


“The evidence of the Z and Y holes points to a late date in the Early 
Iron Age for the Bluestone circle, but does not bear directly on the 
rest of the monument. All that can be said is that it was then a going 
concern.’ As to the blue stone in Boles’ Barrow, that cannot be cited 
as evidence of the Neolithic date of Stonehenge. All that it proves is 
that blue stones from Prescelly were brought to Wiltshire in that age. 
Probably the stones of the Bluestone Circle and Horseshoe came at the 
same time and were in Wiltshire, possibly as a circle, long before they 

were used in Stonehenge. 


Col. Cunnington claims also that the snail evidence is in favour of a 
late date. Samples from the ditch and elsewhere, all showed that the 
conditions and climate were those of to-day, i.e. were not those of the 
much wetter climate of Neolithic and Early Bronze Age times. He 
claims also that the astronomical calculations point to a date of between 
500 and 400 B.C., that Hecateus’ reference (civ. 320 B.C.) may really 
have been to Stonehenge, and that the evidence on the whole, as he 
sees it, tends to the same conclusion. He even has the courage, follow- 
ing Mr. Kendrick, to hint that the Druids in spite of the obloquy that 
| has been poured upon them, may after all have had a hand in the 
| planning and building of Stonehenge. The book is written in simple 
language, which will appeal to the man in the street, and the arguments 
are given as a rule concisely and not unfairly. It is, that is to say, a 
clear and straightforward presentment of the case for the later date of 
the monument, as favoured by what has been called in derision the 
‘“‘ Devizes School.”’” Noticed Wiltshive Gazette, April 11th, 1935. 
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On the nature, origin, and climatic significance 
of the Coral Reefs in the vicinity of Oxford. By 


W.J. Arkell, D.Sc, F.G.S. Quart. Jour. Geolog. Soc., vol. xci, 
pp. 77—110, with folding map, 1935. The author sums up the object 
of this paper thus. 


‘The object of the paper is to discuss afresh, and if possible to 
clarify by a study of a particularly favourable area, the disputed 
questions as to the reef origin of the Coral Rag, and the conditions 
under which it was formed. A stretch of outcrop west of the 
Thames near Oxford, lying in Berkshire . . . has been mapped 
on the 6 inch scale with special reference to the distribution of the 
Coral Rag and the bedded detrital deposits called Wheatley Lime- 
stones, Nodular Coralline Rubble, Headington Hard, Pendle, &c. 
The conclusion is reached that all these deposits are interchangeable, 
and that those of like facies are not necessarily more nearly 
contemporaneous than are those of unlike facies. A large number 
of temporary exposures afforded by the “‘ development ”’ of the area 
are recorded and their essential features briefly summarised. The 
resulting map shows that the Coral Rag is distributed in irregular 
patches, which are interpreted as reefs in position of growth, 
separated by tongues and strips of the bedded detrital Wheatley 
Limestone types of deposit, which are interpreted as channels 
filled with, current-bedded debris. The peculiar features of the 
Coral Rag and its fauna are pointed out, with the evidence for its 
being 7m situ; and the view expressed trom time to time that it 
represents merely ‘beds of rolled’ or ‘drifted’ corals is shown 
to be untenable. The coral reefs of which the Coral Rag is held 
to comprise the fossilized remains are compared with living -reefs 
at the present day, in regard to form and mode of growth, numbers 
of species of corals and other reef-dwelling fauna, and luxuriance of 
growth of individual corals. The conclusion previously formed 
that they represent fringing reefs (in Darwin’s classification) grown 
in a shallow sea, is confirmed. An attempt is made to deduce 
something of the climatic and tectonic conditions under which the 
reefs arose. Emphasis is laid on the connexion between the 
occurrence of corals and calcareous sedimentation at all geological 
periods and partly on this account the view is put forward that the 
fossil fringing reefs like the living, grew on a rising sea-bed. 
Support is given to the opinion of the early geologists such as Lyell 
and Wright, who inferred a subtropical if not tropical climate for 
the Corallian period and most of the Jurassic time in Britain.”’ 


This is a very important paper, and its arguments and conclusions 
apply to the Corallian of N. Wilts, of Highworth, Wootton Basset, and 
Calne as well as to the beds of the Oxford neighbourhood. 
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Parson’s Pleasure by W. S. Swayne, sometime 
Bishop of Lincoln, with Portrait. Wm. Blackwood 


& Sons, Edinburgh & London, 1934. Cloth 8vo., pp. 
ix + 319. 


This book is an autobiography of its author and the first half of it is 
largely taken up with memories of Wiltshire places and Wiltshire people. 
The author was the son of William John Swayne, Curate of Whiteparish, 
and his wife, Diana, daughter of William Pigott Shuckburgh, of the 
Moot, Downton. The Vicar of Whiteparish and of Sherfield English 
lived at Torquay and each of his parishes was served by a Curate. The 
author writes interestingly of his childhood’s reminiscences of 
Whiteparish Vicarage where he remembers the restoration of the Church 
by Butterfield. Of his first school, St. Mark’s, Windsor, he has some 
excellent stories to tell, especially those of the ‘“‘cock ” and the “‘ sneak ”’ 
of the school, and the catapulting of Prince Christian’s horse in Windsor 
Great Park. In 1874 his father became Vicar of Chitterne, where he 
imolloecdeea ove of the Plain and the sports connected with it; 
including hawking, with peregrines by Major Fisher, and with merlins 
by Mr. Mitchell. He recalls the many families of the Wylye valley, 
the Fenwicks at Fisherton Delamere, the Wynne Wilsons and 
Wightwicks at Codford St. Peter, the Eliots at Norton Bavant, Holmes 
a Court at Heytesbury, Col. Everett at Sutton Veny, Canon Bennet at 
Maddington, the Rev. G. Hext at Steeple Langford, and Mr. Powell at 
Brixton Deverill. Of old Mr. Wightwick he remembers the gamecocks 
who fought in his yard, and the story of how, when one of his 
parishioners was summoned for milking his cow on the sly, he overtook 
him on the road to the Petty Sessions, and not only gave him a lift but 
also a guinea to pay a lawyer to defend him, because “‘ he liked to see 
fair play.’’ At Chitterne, too, he remembers a meeting where Walter 
Long and Arch, the founder of the Agricultura] Labourers’ Union held 
a public discussion. At the village feast there a folk dance called 
Bricks and Mortar which he says has never been “ revived’”’ was part of 
the regular proceedings. In 1875 he left Windsor and went to St. 
Paul’s College, Stony Stratford. Thence he went on to New College 
where he gained a scholarship, and he has much to say of his life in 
Oxford. As his father became Rector of Heytesbury, he saw a good 
deal of Bishop John Wordsworth, and records several of his quaint 
ways. Ordained Deacon 1885 and Priest 1886, he married first in 1886, 
Louise, d. of John des Reaux, of St. Mary’s Manor, Jersey, and secondly 
in 1917 after her death, Angelique, d. of Will. Walker Farquharson, of 
Edinburgh. He held curacies at Emery Down where he learnt to know 
and love the New Forest country, and at Stalbridge (Dors.). In 1890 
he became diocesan preacher and lecturer in Lichfield Diocese, then 
Vicar of Walsall, Chaplain in the S. African War, and Vicar of St. 
Peter’s, Cranley Gardens. In 1914 he enlisted as a private in the Inns 
of Court Volunteers, and served in charge of a Y.M.C.A. Hut at Rouen, 
where his skill as a boxer stood him in good stead. After fifteen 
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months as Dean of Manchester, he became Bishop of Lincoln, an office 
which he has only recently resigned. A most readable and interesting 
book, both from a Wiltshire and from a general point of view. 


Stukeley, Avebury and the Druids. By Stuart 
Piggott. Antiquity, March, 1935, pp. 22—32, with an illustration 
of a drawing by himself, of Will. Stukeley and his wife Frances, and 
three reproductions of MS. plans of the “‘ Sanctuary ”’ on Overton Hull, 
and of the engraving of it in Stukeley’s Abury. This is a most interest- 
ing and valuable account of Stukeley and his work and place in the 
archeological world. Mr. Piggott begins with the statement that 
Stukeley was the greatest of the early antiquaries of the 18th century, 
and proceeds to trace the history of his life and work as explanatory of 
the ‘‘ Mixture in his published account of Avebury, of sound field work 
with so much fantastic theorising that in popular estimation the second 
characteristic has swamped the first.’’ Mr. Piggottin this article makes 
great use of the collection of Stukeley’s MSS. and drawings in the 
possession of Mr. Alexander Keiller. Born at Holbeach (Lincs), the 
son of a lawyer, John Stukeley, in 1687, he was admitted as a pensioner 
at Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge, in 1703. In 1709 he went to study 
medicine at St. Thomas Hospital, London, having already “ conceived 
a passionate love for antiquitys.’’ He practiced medicine in Lincoln- 
shire and London for ten years. In 1717 he became F.R.S. and was 
the first secretary of the Society of Antiquaries.-upon its foundation. 
He became a friend of Roger Gale, s. of the master of St. Paul’s School, 
who had had access to the MS. of Aubrey’s ‘‘ Monumenta Britannica,” 
whilst it was in the hands of Churchill, the bookseller. This probably 
led the two to make an expedition to Avebury and Stonehenge in 1718. 
Aubrey was the first to claim these two monuments for the Druids, and 
probably Stukeley built up his structure of fancy in after years on 
Aubrey’s foundation. He spent a fortnight each year in 1721, 1722, 
1723, and 1724, at Stonehenge and Avebury. In May, 1719, he made 
his first “‘ Rude General Sketch ”’ of the circles and head of the Kennet 
Avenue in his common place book. In 1722 he made a first draft of a 
large scale plan of the circles, and discovered the problematical Beck- 
hampton Avenue. In 1723 he made a drawing of the circles of the 
“Sanctuary ”’ on Overton Hill, and called it the ‘“‘ Temple of Ertha.”’ 

Mr. Keiller also has a panoramic view of the whole of Avebury made 
in 1723 showing a hypothetical circle at the end of the Beckhampton 
Avenue to balance that on Overton Hill, and called ‘‘ The Temple of 
the Infernal Regions,’’ a title afterwards erased. 1724 was his last year 
at Avebury, when he abandoned the theory of the Solar and Lunar 
Temples at Stanton Drew and the Temple of the Earth. It seems it 
was his custom to have his drawings engraved at once, and then to 
cerrect the proofs on the spot on his next year’s visit. In this way the 
Temple of Ertha and the Temple of the Infernal Regions were erased. 

‘‘ Despite his scientific training it is clear that there had always been 
a strong underlying vein of mysticism in Stukeley’s character, increasing 
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as the years went by . . . and once he had begun to think about 
Druids his fancy led him into strange paths. He laid out ‘a Druidical’ 
grove and temple in his garden at Grantham and in 1728 he buried a 
stillborn child ‘‘ under the high altar in the Chappel of my hermitage vine- 
yard . . . there we enterred it, present my wives mother and aunt, 
with ceremonys proper to the occasion.’’ He had decided that every 
Pagan religion, particularly that of the Druids, was a foreshadowing 
not only of Christianity but of the doctrine of the Trinity. In 1729 he 
was ordained to the living of All Saints, Stamford. In that year he 
writes to Gale—‘“‘ The form of that stupendous work (Avebury) is the 
Preumire ot cine Deity, more particularly of the Irimity .°. . asnake 
proceeding from a circle is the eternal procession of the son from the 
Bint Cause, - . . My main motive in pursuing this subject is to 
combat the deists from an unexpected quarter, and to preserve so noble a 
monument of our ancestors’ piety, I may add orthodoxy.’’’ In his pre- 
face to Stonehenge, published in 1740, he explains that this and 4 bury 
are to be considered parts of a great work “ Patriarchal Christianity, or 
a Chronological History of the origin and progress of true Religion and 
of Idolatry.’’ Happily the only known instances in which he seems 
deliberately to have altered his field sketches to suit his theories, is that 
of the circles of the Sanctuary at the head of the Kennet Avenue. In 
Abury these appear as ovals, whereas in his original field plans preserved 
in the Bodleian and here reproduced, they are shown correctly as circles. 
Mr. Piggott suggests that this ‘ correction ’ was made because the oval 
rather than the circle suits the theory of its being a representation of 
the serpent’s head. Mr. Piggott sums up thus :—‘‘ His work during 
the ten years from 1718 shows him to have been the finest field 
archeologist that England had so far seen, or was to see for a century ; 
for the next thirty-five he was instrumental in propagating theories the 


: very imbecillity of which seems to have endeared them for ever to the 
| public mind. Who shall apportion praise or blame to so contradictory 


| 


| 


imarcharacter ? 7’ 


The Earthen Hill Top Camps of Wessex. By 


A. D. Passmore. Swindon. Feb., 1934. Pamphlet 
| 8vo., pp. 7, unnumbered. 


This paper sets out to prove that the prehistoric camps of the down- 


_land are strung out at regular distances apart round the edges of a 
| certain area, and that inside this area there are no camps except 


possibly one near the centre to act as capital. As an example he takes 


| the area of the high upland plateau with Swindon, Wantage, Newbury, 
,and Devizes at itscorners. Why, heasks, are there, with one exception, 
/no camps in the interior of this area, whilst a number are set at regular 
| intervals round its edges, unless these latter were intentionally arranged 
to guard the frontier of the space they enclose. He suggests that this 
'area was that occupied by a single tribe or kingdom. He suggests that 
/if measurements are taken it will be found that other similar areas in 
Wessex will be found to be marked out by similar lines of frontier 
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camps. There should by rights, he maintains, be one strong camp near 
the centre of each of these areas, which stood for its capital. Insupport 
of his theory he maintains that the large camps show no signs of . 
habitation and that the marks of Celtic fields, and the sites of the 
villages, are found in the interior of the areas and not in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the frontier camps. But surely such of the larger 
camps as have recently been excavated have shown that they had in 
most cases numbers of pit dwellings in them, and the fact that the sur- 
face even when ploughed shows no pottery or signs of habitation is no 
proof at all that pit dwellings lying below the surface are not actually 
there. Moreover, in the lines of camps on which he relies, he seems to 
include various earthworks such as Codford Circle, which apparently 
were not really camps, and others which have been proved to be of 
widely separated ages between the Neolithic and the Early Iron Age 
periods. It will, however, be interesting to see whether Mr. Passmore 
in his further investigations will be able to find other instances in 
‘Wessex where tribal areas appear to bounded by a ring of camps. 


The origin of the West-Saxon Kingdom, a lecture 
delivered on July 17th, 1934, at Wilton House. By 
G. M. Young in aid of the Wiltshire Branch of the 
Council for the preservation of Rural England, 
Oxford University Press, 1934. Pamphlet Qin. x 6in., 
price 2s., pp. 36. 

This is a picturesquely written essay, possibly indeed rather too 
picturesquely, for it is rather difficult at the first reading to see what 
the writer is really driving at. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the early 
charters, and the place names are all called as evidence, but it is a good 
deal of it evidence upon the value of which only an Anglo-Saxon scholar 
could expressan opinion. He maintains that Wilton not Winchester was 
at first the real capital of the West Saxon Kingdom, and that it was the 
union of the twoupon which that Kingdom was founded. ‘‘ Winchester 
is never in the early centuries styled Villa Regia, it is the Bishop’s town 
not the King’s. They are twin capitals, religious and secular, an 
arrangement which seems to point to a very early union of two tribes, one 
contributing a Royal House and seat, the other centring on its principal 
Church. It suggests, almost, that the concordat of Wessex and Kent 
had been preceded by an earlier concordat of Wilton and Winchester, 
and that this forgotten transaction was the foundation of the West 
Saxon Kingdom.”’ The Jutes in the south of Hampshire “belong to 
the Region of the Gewissas.’’ Who are the Gewissas? “‘ They are 
the Royal tribe, the King’s own people because the name Gewis occurs 
in the royal pedigree some steps above Cerdic the reputed founder of 
the Kingdom.” The King’s people round Wilton are ~im many 
ways a race apart, distinguishable not only frow the Jutes of Hampshire, 
but from the Saxons of the Thames Valley, and even of North 
Wiltshire.”’ Birinus who worked in the Thames Valley, found the 
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people a gens paganissima, and Mr. Young finds confirmation of this 
in the number of place names derived from the heathen gods in the 
N. Wilts charters of Froxfield, Avebury, Alton, Hardenhuish, Purton, 
and Ham. There are, he says, no such evidences of heathen worship and 
sanctuaries in the charters of South Wilts. He also lays stress on the 
use of the word landshare for ‘“‘ boundary ”’ occurring eleven times in 
S. Wilts charters, as it does commonly in Devon, Dorset, and Somerset, 
but hardly ever in the rest of England. This he regards as showing a 
destinction between the Saxons of the north and the south of Wilts, 
as does also the occurrence of the saucer brooch in the north and not 
in the south. 


Mr. Young sums up his contentions thus :— 


LeVVncwinverset Out toeaccount ton, it we could, was: the twin 
capitals, the union of Jutes and Gewissas, the sharp differences 
between north and south, the Kentish or Frankish affinities of the 
Southerners and the secular primacy of Wilton. All these things 
are explicable on one assumption only, that the homelands of the 
West Saxon Kingdom are the valleys radiating from Britford, for 
which Wilton is the natural centre, and that they were occupied 
by a closely related group of kindreds coming from the sea. Once 
established, they spread by natural diffusion over the chalk country 
with which they had become familiar, dominating or absorbing the 
Jutish settlements round Winchester, and the British survivors of 
those Western Uplands, which in due course became the two 
Fonthills and the five Deverills. This reading of the story explains, 
too, why the chronicler having planted his West Saxons in Wilt- 
shire goes wandering off to the Thames Valley. He is reporting a 
different set of traditions relating to the expansion of the inland 
Saxons, the saucer brooch pagans, under their famous war-lord, 
Ceawlin. . . . Atsome date about the end of the sixth century, 
the clash came. Marching south along the Ridgeway, the Saxon 
was brought to battle on the downs above Alton Priors, by the 
Gewissas fighting for their own land, and embedded in the curt 
prose of the Chronicle, we have, I believe, a strain of their triumph 
Soucee Never. iu fam), since the, Mnelish came to Britain, was 
there a slaughter like the slaughter round the Great Barrow, when 
Ceawlin was driven out?’ The barrow yet stands, looking out 
over the vale of Pewsey. . . . Between Charford and Alton is 
the kingdom of the Gewissas. The victory at Alton established 
the house of Cerdic as the acknowledged heads of the Saxon con- 
le@enracy,. HOG a generation we cam trace them, very faimtly, 
guarding their new-won lands against South Saxons and East 
Saxons. Then they begin to relax their hold, in face of a counter 
federation, the Mercians or South Angles. First the upper Thames 
valley goes, then the middle Thames, and the new bishopric is 
withdrawn from Dorchester to Winchester. The kingdom is con- 
centrating behind its natural frontier, the escarpment of the downs, 
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and wheeling from north to west. Historic Wessex is coming into 
shape. The King is at Wilton: his own people are now the 
Wilsete. As they expand, new groups take similar names, the 
Dorsete drawing their landshares round Dorchester, the Fromsete 
beyond Bradford. Then the frontier goes forward again and the 
Fromsete are absorbed in the Sumorsete. Eastward, the mixed 
territory is governed from Hampton, Winchester being the bishop’s 
city, and therefore is called Hampshire. In the far west Devon is 
opening to colonisation. We recognise the five shires of Wessex. 
But at Rome they . . . will continue to speak of them as the 
Five Tribes of the Gewissas . . . and in the Welsh annals it 
is written—‘ This year died Alfred, King of the Gewissas.’ ’’ 

There are a series of appendices on ‘‘ The origin of the Landbook,”’ 
he argues on the ground of the use or non-use of certain phrases in the 
charters that ‘‘on the whole, it seems to me that the conditions are 

best satisfied 1f we assume that Canterbury had a formulary of 
Itahan origin brought by Augustine ; while, in the west, formularies 
were current, based on Welsh books which themselves reflected 
Roman gromatic practice.”’ 

As to ‘‘ The extent of the Jutish settlements,”’ he says, ‘‘ Good reasons 
can I think be given for supposing that Jutish settlements stretched, not 
necessarily, continuously, as far north as the Kennet Valley.” This 
also is founded on certain phrases in the charters and on the existence 
at Overton of ‘“‘ Silve forinsece.”’ 

Mhere are further: appendices on" Dhe Archeology, oles Ww Valits.a 
‘Related Personal Names in the Gewissan Area,’’ and ‘‘ The Double 
Tradition in the Chronicle.’’ The whole of this paper is founded upon 
a wide study of the Anglo-Saxon charters and place names, and its 
conclusions can only be judged of by a specialist in these subjects. 


Superimposed cultivation systems by O. G. S. 
Crawford. Antiquity, March, 1935, pp. 89, 90, with air photo and 


plan. 
‘The area is on Thornham Down, and includes the south-western- 
most portions of Rushall, Upavon and Enford . . . 14 miles S.W. 


of Casterley.”’ 

‘“ The older system consists of a series of ‘ladders’ standing, so to 
speak, upon Old Ditch. The component parts were small rectangular 
fields of acommon type, with some very pronounced lynchets. The 
biggest of these still stand out very clearly, throwing a strong 
shadow. They have survived even when the long swathe-like 
ridges on the later system havevobliteraved™ the othensaa sss ie 
certain points the intersection of the two is very plain, both on the 
photograph and on the ground ; on the ground the later age of the 
‘swathes’ is very plainly seea,. for they cut right into the older 
lynchets. There can be little doubt that the later ‘swathe’ is of 
Saxon or medieval date. The strip-like character of the cultivation 


| 
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alone would suggest this; but even stronger evidence is to be 
found in the fact that genuine strip-lynchets occur on the slopes of 
Water Dean Bottom, extending almost continuously as far as the 
mouth of the Dean at Compton. It is difficult to dissociate these 
from the cultivation system here shown, which seems to be an 
extension of the Compton group. If they are Saxon or medieval 
then this photograph is an example of what has long been desired, 
namely, of the strip-system superimposed upon an earlier Celtic 
one. Evidence of early Saxon occupation has been found at West 
Chisenbury in the Avon Valley, only 22 miles to the north-east of 
Thornham Down. Here finds indicating a pagan Saxon cemetery 
weremoundum july 1928, (WAI xiv, 84.) . = . It will be 
noticed that the Celtic system is aligned upon Old Ditch, a lnear 
earthwork, consisting, where best preserved, of a low bank between 
two ditches.”’ 


Salisbury Museum. The Salisbury Times, 30th November, 
1934, has a long article describing the developments which have taken ~ 
place in the Museum during the last 21 years, since Mr. F. Stevens 


_ became controller. ‘‘ Few local institutions have been so thoroughly 
_ changed for the better.’’ Three new galleries now in use have been added 
_ through the generosity of Mr. William Wyndham, formerly of Dinton. 
_ The various collections are now admirably displayed and labelled. The 
- collection of British birds, with the fine case of Bustards at their head, 
| has been entirely re-organised with great advantage. Mention is made 
also of the other chief collections, of objects found during the drainage 
| operations and in. other excavations, in Salisbury; the large series of 
_ tobacco pipes from 1575 to the 19th century ; the British china in the . 
_ circular room ; the remarkable collection of medieval pottery from Old 
| Sarum and elsewhere ; relics of the Salisbury Guilds ; the cottage interior 
_of 100 years ago; objects from Old Sarum, from Stonehenge, from the 


barrows and flint mines of S. Wilts ; the collection of objects found in 
the Highfield pits many years ago; and the recently acquired Wilton 


| Hanging Bowl. Mr. Stevens’s work for the last 21 years which now 
_tmakes so brave a show is justly praised. 


Devizes Corn Exchange. Capt. B. H. Cunnington in the 
Wiltshive Gazette of 5th April, 1934, gives from old records an account 


. | of the building of the present Corn Exchange. Previous to this ‘‘ The 
| corn market was held in the Market Place, the sample sacks of corn 


being placed against railings erected for that purpose and surrounding 


| the Market Cross, illustrations of which are still extant. On October 
| 25th, 1855, a public meeting was called by the Mayor, J. E. Hayward, 
_|in the Town Hall to.consider the desirability of providing a covered in 
| building for the corn market. A committee was appointed to carry 


out this proposal, which reported on three possible sites in April, 1856, 


and the site in the Bear yard was decided on. A subscription lst was 
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opened, and by August, 1856, £2,072 had been promised. The Town 
Council adopted the report, and advertised for plans and designs. More 
than 50 designs were received, and that of William Hill, of Leeds, 
estimated to cost about £1,500, was chosen. An illustration of this 
design, which is substantially that of the existing Corn Exchange, and 
another of the building which stood on the site it now occupies, accom- 
pany Capt. Cunnington’s paper. Ihe total cost—of the building, 
including the site, amounted to £3,456. The subscriptions amounted 
to £2,652, and the balance of £625 was raised by a mortgage on the tolls. 
The building was formally opened December 3rd, 1857. The figure of 
Ceres was the gitt of Mr. C. Darby Grittith, M-P! for they Boroughs 
Capt. Cunnington gives the regulations for the use of the Exchange, and 
adds full particulars of the tolls, etc., levied on various commodities at 
the markets and fairs. 


A Wiltshire Village in the Eighteen Seventies. 
By William Henry Swift. The Salisbury Journal of Sept. 
28th, Oct. 5th, 12th, and 19th, 1934, prints under this heading a series 
of reminiscences of life in Newton Toney as a boy, by the writer, whose 
aunt was the housekeeper at the Rectory, whilst his uncle was the 
village carrier, shopkeeper, farmer, and churchwarden of that time. It 
is a well-written simple account of the ordinary life of a Wiltshire 
village of the period. The school and its scholars, and the school treat 
at the Rectory ; the Church, the Village Hall and its entertainments, 
the tailor and the shoemaker, the village feast on Trinity Monday, «c. 
All these are described. It is all very humdrum and not in the least 
exciting, but it has the great merit of being an absolutely true picture 
and differs absurdly from the lurid descriptions of the villages peopled 
by brutal degenerates, which popular novelists of village life, for the 
most part nowadays prefer to depict. The Rector, the Key. john 
Newton Peill, B.D., a fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, is spoken 
of with most affectionate gratitude, and the reader gathers that it was 
owing to his teaching that the writer was able to go up to Cambridge 
himself in his turn. 


Malmesbury Abbey Church. Sir Harold Brakspear’s 
detailed report on the condition of the vaulting of the eastern bays of 
the roof, which of late has caused alarm, gives a very full account of 
the building of these bays at the beginning of the 14th century, and of 
the various causes which have affected their stability, as well as the 
steps which are now imperatively necessary to secure the safety of the 
roof. These repairs are calculated to cost £1000 to £1500 and an appeal 
for this sum is being made. The report is printed in full in the Wiltshive 
Gazette, Oct. 18th, 1934. 


The Mummers of Potterne. The Wiltshire Gazette of 
Sept. 6th, 1934, contains a full account of the old mummers’ play, as 
performed at Potterne civ 1860, by the Rev. Alfred Buchanan, son of 
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Archdeacon Buchanan who was Vicar of Potterne for many years. The 
parts of K. George, Old Almanack, Valiant Soldier, Father Christmas, 
Little Man Jack, and Little Man John, are all recorded, and the musical 
setting of the lines which formed the original end of the play ‘‘ Once 
we was wounded but now we’re brought to life,”’ &c., is given, as well as 
an illustration of the costumes worn by the performers. 


The Tenant of Sloperton Cottage: a Retrospect. 
By B. M. Gough. An article with illustrations of the Celtic . 
Cross, and Sloperton Cottage, in the Wiltshire Gazette, Sept. 6th, 1934. 
The Moores came to Sloperton in 1817. Some account is here given of 
Tom Moore’s family life at Sloperton, and of his constant round of 
dinners at Bowood and other great houses in the neighbourhood, cul- 
minating in the invitation to stay at Erlestoke to meet the Duchess 
of Kent and the young Princess Victoria who came on there after she 
had opened the Victoria Park at Bath. 


Malmesbury Guardians and Workhouse, 1835— 
1850. Three articles in the Wiltshive Gazette in January and 
February, 1934, give a number of interesting extracts from the minute 
_ books. In January, 1850, there were 251 paupers in the workhouse, 
and out-relief was being given to many others in consequence of the 
_ severe weather throwing men out of employment. In March of that 
| year the building of an infirmary at a cost of £630 was decided on. In 
_ 1837 it was decided that ‘‘ Every two parishes if small and contiguous 
and every large parish shall provide a pall for the decent interment 
| of the poor persons dying in such parishes.” In 1839 a schoolmistress was 

appointed to the workhouse at £25 a year, and in 1847 a schoolmaster 
| received £35. The winter of 1838 was a very severe one and extra 
_ relief was given to 1069 outdoor paupers. From 1842 to 1850 numbers 
| of paupers were emigrated to America. Thirty-five went from 
| Brinkworth in 1842; others from Charlton to Quebec in 1843 ; eighteen 
| from Brinkworth in 1847; and fourteen from Somerford Magna in 1849. 

The workhouse was finally closed in 1933. 


: The Chamberlains and Wiltshire. The Wiltshive 
| Gazette, May 24th, 1934, quotes the following from the official organ of 
i the National Federation of Boot Trades Association, at whose annual 
| dinner Sir Austen Chamberlain had been the principal guest. 

| “Tt is but fitting that the occasion should be represented by a 
member of a Cordwainer’s family that has an unbroken record with 
: the Cordwainers’ Company for 200 years. Sir Austen himself 
became a liveryman in 1896, and is an honorary member of the 
| Court of the Company. ‘The first Cordwainer in the family was 
William’ Chamberlain, who came to-London from Lacock, in 
Wiltshire. He was admitted to the Freedom of the Company in 
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1740, and became Master in 1769. He was a shoemaker in Cheap- 
side, and had three sons, John, William, and Joseph, all of whom 
were apprenticed to their father. William was Master in 1794, and 
Joseph in 1803. 

There were three grandsons of the original William Chamberlain, 
namely Wiliam, who became Master in 1825, Joseph, who became 
Master in 1848, and Richard, who became Master in 1848.(?) In 1848 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the late Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
was the son of the last-named Joseph, and became a Liveryman in 
1863. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., M.P., is his son. Altogether, 
the family has provided no less than six Masters of the Cordwainers’ 
Company, which is unique in the history of the Company.” 

Sir Austen said that his ancestor had been a malster at Lacock, and 
according to family tradition, his son was sent to London and appren- 
ticed at first to a pastrycook, but as that did not suit him, he was 
apprenticed to a Cordwainer, and in 1739 became-a freeman of the 
company, and established a business in Milk Street in the City of 
London, and for four generations the business was carried on in the 
same premises by the same family. 


The Lake House Shoot. Article by Adam, Country Life, 
Oct. 27th, 1934, pp. 448—450, 8 illustrations. A day’s shooting is 
described, with the various drives, Boreland Hull, Rox Hill, Scotland, 
Westfield, and Normanton Hill. 


The death of Henry Hathway at Malmesbury. 
The Wiltshive Gazette of April 3rd, 1933, gives an account of this crime, 
the victim of which was the tenant of Tockenham Manor Farm, from 
whose farming accounts the Gazette had already printed many extracts. 
He was found lying dead in a room at the King’s Arms Inn, on the day 
of the fair, March 27th (the year is not recorded), having apparently 
been robbed after being drugged with laudanum by strangers with 
whom he was seen consorting after dinner. The depositions of the 
witnesses are very incomplete, but are given here as far as they are 
available. 


The Bright family and its connection with 
Lyneham and Christian Malford. This matter is discussed 
in the Wilishive Gazette, Aug. 30th, 1934, under the title, ‘‘ Under the 
Old Apple Tree.”’ There were Brights at Christian Malford in 1684 
but there seems to be no evidence that the family ever owned “‘ Bright’s 
Farm.’’ There was a family of Brights at Lyneham but whether the 
great John Bright was connected with them seems doubtful. 


Wiltshire, by A. G. Street. One of the fifteen essays 
describing as many counties in English Country, edited by H. J. 
Massingham, 1934. Cr. 8vo., pp. 214—226. 


| 


| 
| 


I 
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Mr. Street takes the special characteristics of his own neighbourhood 
—that of Wilton and Groveley, as representative of the county as a 
whole. ‘‘ The charm of Wiltshire is mainly due to two features of its 
countryside, the Downs and the water-meadows.’’ So far as the Downs 
are concerned this is true both of the north and the south, but the 
water meads are only to be found in the south. He says again, “‘ In no 
other county can one obtain such a view of the patchwork quilt of 
England’s countryside.” This again is probably true, but whether the 
fact adds to the charms of Wiltshire depends rather on the particular 
taste of the person who sees it. On the other hand most people, except 
indeed the “‘ tidy farmer ’’ who loves hedges only when they are straight 
and clipped, will agree with him when he writes of ‘‘ these lovely untidy 
hedgerows of Wiltshire. . . . They seem to wander aimlessly across 
both valley and hillside, but at every season of the year they are 
beautiful. Wire makes a better fence, no doubt, but when biting 
winter winds sweep from the downs into the valleys the old untidy 
hedgerow has its economic value as a welcome shelter for both bird and 
beast. Let no man destroy one of these hedgerows without good 
reason, for he will find it difficult to replace.’’ If Mr. Street had never 
written anything else, this at least would have been worth writing, and 
reading. 


John Ivie, Mayor of Salisbury, 1626—27. The 
Salisbury Times of February 12th, 1932, contains an account of the 
unveiling in the Guildhall of a bronze tablet in memory of the city’s 
most notable Mayor, and a long address by Mr. A. B. Lemon describing 
the work of the practical dictatorship established by John Ivie when 
almost the whole of the governing classes had fled the city, and he 


_was left alone with a couple of constables to deal with the terrible 


visitation of the plague, during which the destitute unemployed 
numbered 2,700, and over 3,000 persons were in receipt of public relief. 
An excellent account of the really heroic efforts of the mayor. 


A Bibliography of William Beckford of Fonthill. 


: By Guy Chapman in conjunction with John Hodgkin. 
_ London, Constable & Co., Ltd., 1930. 8vo., boards, pp. 


xxii + 128 [one of the series of ‘‘ Bibliographic ’’ Studies in Book History 


| and Book Structure 1750—1900, Edited by Michael Sadleir]. 


This is an elaborate and scholarly bibliography of all the editions of 
Beckford’s works published during his lifetime. Posthumous editions, 
“almost innumerable’’ of Vathek, etc., are not dealt with. The only 


_exceptions to this rule as far as Books are concerned, are the posthumous 
| publications, was “IB prSOcdes Ot Wawlaelk, ~ “IWae Wisnom,  ayacl “ Iillorere 
| Veritatis.”” In addition to these, three other works, ‘‘ Popular Tales of 
the Germans,” “‘ Repertorium Bibliographicum,” and “A Dialogue in 


the Shades, etc.,’’ attributed to Beckford, together with seven un- 


] 


published prose writings, six translations, and published and unpublished 


| 
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pieces of music are described. At the end the seven known portraits of 
Beckford are described, with notes on their history and the known 
engravings of them. There is also a long note containing a new theory 
as to the production and printing of the original editions of Vathek. 
There are illustrations of a Beckford portrait, of a page of his very 
illegible diary, and 13 facimiles of the original title pages of his works. 


Salisbury, South Wilts and Blackmore Museum. 
Annual Report for 1933—1934. 


This is a record as usual of excellent work done. The total atten- 
dances were 12,970. The total number of annual subscribers was 206, 
and their subscriptions amounted to £221 Os. 6d., about seven times as 
much as the Museum Maintenance Fund subscriptions to the Devizes 
Museum during the same period. The great work of the year has been 
the completion of Wyndham Gallery No. 3, in which the casing has also 
been met by gifts from friends of the Museum. The later prehistoric 
and Saxon collections are now housed in this gallery. The insect col- 
lection has beea improved and added to, and the Giant has been 
redressed. In fact the admirable arrangement, exhibition, and labelling 
of the whole Museum which must strike everyone who visits it, is 
retlected in this full report. 


The Corallian Rocks inthe New Railway Cutting 
at Westbury, Wilts. By W. J. Arkell, D.Phil., F.G-S. 
Geolog. Mag., \xxi, July, 1934, pp. 317—320. 

The loopway to by-pass the station at Westbury, begun in 1930 was 
finished in 1932, and the geology of the cutting was described by P. M. 
Matthew (‘‘ Description of G.W.R. cutting at Westbury, Wiltshire ’’) in 
Proc. Bristol Nat. Soc., 4, vii, Pt. v, 1932, pp. 382—7. 


“Since it affords the only complete section of the Corallian formation 
in the district, it is of great stratigraphical importance. An appreciation 
of this importance prompts me to put the present account on record, 
differing as it does fundamentally from the description of Mr. Matthew.” 
Dr. Arkell describes the various strata showa in the section with the 
characteristic fossils, the lower Calcareous grit at the bottom, the 
Berkshire oolite series, the Osmington oolite series, the upper Calcareous 
grit, and the Kimmeridge clay. The chief interest lay in the presence » 
of the pebble bed, in the Berkshire oolite series, this being the most 
southern point at which these beds have been found. 


Wiltshire Centenaries of 1935. A long and useful 
article in the Wilishive Times, Dec. 29th, 1934, mentioning a long series 
of notable Wiltshiremen, who were born or died, or published books, or 
occupied some important post in one of the previous 35s. 
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The Story of Bradford and its Churches. 2nd 
Edition. By Canon Harrington Clarke, B.D. ([1934.] 
Pamphlet, cr. 8vo., pp. 31. A useful little book with good illustrations 
of the Saxon Church (7), the Parish Church (3), the Vicarage, the Bridge, 
and the Barn. As regards the disputed date of the Saxon Church, 
A.D. 700 or 900, the author suggests that the walls may be those of the 
former date, repaired after the Danish raids, and with the added 
ornament of the external arcading cut on the old walls, but this theory 
is surely ruled out by the fact that the courses of masonry were clearly 
built on purpose to fit the lines of the arcading. 

In the description of the Parish Church he mentions the 15th century 
reredos in the N. wall of the N. aisle, and the diverse theories as to 
what it really is, a reredos removed from its original position, or a shrine 
in its original place. The dates of the Flemish glass in a series of 
panels and medallions in the window on the south side are given, 1512 
to 1630. St. Mary’s Chapel, Tory, is mentioned, as well as the old 
Church House, the Bridge Chapel, and the Bara and Barton Bridge. 


Sherston Church. A short article by Alice C. Butler in 
N. Wilts Herald, 2\st Dec., 1934, mentions the principal features of the 
building with sketches of the corbel heads, and a good drawing of the 
“ Rattlebone ’’ chest said to date about 1300. 


Incised marks on Stonehenge Stones. The announce- 
ment that certain circles found by Mr. Alex. Keiller on a recently 
uncovered stone of the Kennet Avenue at Avebury, are difficult to 
explain as natural, and may be artificial, appareatly prompted Dr. 


Ludovic McCellan Man, of Glasgow, to revive the old story of the 


| 


incised markings on Stonehenge, ignoring the fact that Dr Thurnam 
and Mr. W. C. Kemm had dealt with these and proved them to be of 
recent origin. The editor of the Wilishive Gazette, Sept. 6th and 13th, 
1934, drew attention to this evidence, whereupon Dr. Mann declared that 
there were other markings besides the modern key-like figure on the 
same stone. The editor, however, declared that he himself and others 
had carefully examined the stone and that no such markings are visible. 


William Henry Fox Talbot of Lacock. The 
|Inventor of Photography. The Wiltshive Gazette, 25th June, 
| 1934, contains an account of the visit of over 60 members of the Royal 
Photographical Society to Lacock Abbey on June 23rd in celebration 
|of the centenary of Fox Talbot’s invention. On this occasion there 
| was an exhibition of early cameras used by him, and plates and prints 


| from a large number of his first photographs. On this occasion his 


| grandson, Preb. Clarke Maxwell, F.5.A., read a biographical paper on 
| Fox Talbot which is printed in the Gazette with illustrations of Lacock 


Abbey, of Miss Talbot’s reception of the members of the Photographic 
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Society, of the camera used by Fox Talbot, with a portrait of him, and 
reproductions of the first photograph taken by him (of a window at 
Lacock) and four other early photographs. Will. Henry Fox Talbot 
was the only child of William Davenport Talbot, of Lacock, and his 
wife, Lady Elizabeth Theresa Fox Strangways, eldest daughter of Hen. 
Thos., 2nd Earl of Ilchester. He was born at Melbury (Dors.), the seat 
of his grandfather, Lord Ilchester, Feb. llth, 1800. His father died 
July 30th of that year, and his mother married Capt. Charles Feilding. 
He was educated at Harrow and Trin. Coll., Cambridge, B.A., 1821. He 
married, Dec. 20th, 1832, Constance, youngest daughter of Francis 
Mundy, of Markeaton (Derbys). He was High Sheriff 1840, and Liberal 
MP. tor Chippenham) 1832-345 “He idied) Sept. I7tyelSi jae els 
election as F.R.S. in 1831 was in recognition not of his photographic 
discoveries but of his mathematical work. He was one of the pioneers 
in the decipherment of the Assyrian cuniform inscriptions, and through- 
out his life botany was his special hobby. At Harrow he would have 
been head of the school at 15 if he had not left. Some of his school 
letters are given as examples of his precocious knowledge. At 134 he 
was in the 6th form. In 1821 he graduated at Cambridge as 12th 
Wrangler and obtained the 2nd of the chancellor’s two medals, the 
highest classical honour then obtainable. In 1839 Talbot published 
his process of photography just before Daguerre published his. In 
1822 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. He 
was deeply interested in Egyptian hieroglyphics. 


The White Horse of Alton Barnes (Berners) 
Wiltshire (1812). By Grey Chape. 1934. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 9. Verses more or less descriptive of the cutting of the horse, with 
‘a view of it. 


Devizes Market Cross. How it came to be built. 
By B. H. Cunnington. An interesting article in the Wiltshire 
Gazette, 24th Jan,, 1935, quotes a letter from Lord Sidmouth of Oct. 9th, 
1812, in answer to a letter from the Town Clerk of Devizes, William 
Salmon, reminding him of a promise which he was supposed to have 
given in 1797—-98 to bear the whole expense of the erection of a new 
Market Cross. It seems extremely doubtful whether Addington, as he 
then was, Recorder of Devizes, gave such a promise at all, but it was 
reported that he did, and apparently he felt bound to redeem it, and 
spent £1,500 in erecting the existing Cross from the design of Ben Wyatt. 


Salisbury Museum Treasure Hunts by F. Stevens. 
In the Salisbury Times of Dec. 28th, 1934, Mr. Stevens dealing with the 
Amesbury neighbourhood, talks of the teeth of the mammoth and 
woolly rhinoceros from the gravel near the workhouse ; a large fragment 
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of dolerite from a rockery at Lake House, probably brought from 
Stonehenge by Mr. Duke; a greenstone axe hammer from Ratfyn and 
objects from the barrows on Boscombe Down and near Amesbury. 

Mnemissue or January 4th, 1935) (No: 5), under the heading of 
Alderbury mentions a late Bronze Age chisel with socket and expanding 
blade; an Iron Age pottery bowl; three Neolithic axes in different 
stages of manufacture found together ; the Ivychurch sundial which is 
described at length, of a type which is much more frequent in Scotland 
than in England; encaustic tiles, wooden roof bosses, and a stone 
capital from Ivychurch Priory. 

No. 8 in the paper of 18th January, 1935, deals with Milford Street, 
Salisbury, Paleolithic flint implements from the gravel; stained glass 
Gmenewovhecentuny ; tablets of the wardens, the iron chest, and- the 
earliest charter of the Tailors Company, as also the Giant and Hob- Nob 
which are relics of the Tailors Hall which stood inthis road. Thereisa 
curious note of the finding of three examples of old shoes of the 17th 
century concealed in a house, apparently for luck. Two of these 
examples occurred in Milford Street, and one over the portico of 
Amesbury House. A sandbox in heu of blotting paper which was in 
use 1n Milford Street from 1800 to 1927 is surely one of the latest to be 
used. In connection with it, it is remarked that the earliest mention 
of blotting paper is in 1465. 


Den Svenska Flickan, som blev Englands fornam- 
sta dam. “The Swedish Girl, who became 
England’s most distinguished Lady.’’ 
| Bndersriaisstitle Mie Albert) Lysander, Dean of St) Peter's Church; 
| Malmo, Sweden, has contributed to Julhelg, a Swedish Christmas 
_ Magazine, an account of Helena Snakenborg, who with her husband, 
| Sir Thomas Gorges, lies under the monument at the east end of the 
_ north choir-aisle in Salisbury Cathedral. The account is taken mainly 
| from-Canon Fletcher’s paper in W.A.M., vol. xlvi, pages 15—34; but 
_at the end of his paper the Dean has added some details with regard to 
_ the lady’s family history which must be of considerable interest to those 
| who are conversant with her story. This is what he tells us :—-“‘ Her 
| father was Ulf Henriksson Snakenborg, one of Gustaf Vasas’ highly 
| trusted men, and a witness to Vesteras Arvforening 1544, as well as to 
| the King’s last will and testament 1560. He belonged to the old feudal 
_family Baat, related by marriage to the Bonde family. This branch 
_had taken the name Snakenborg from their mother’s side, originally 
| from Mecklenburg. Helena’s father owned an estate in Upland, but 
| spent most of his time at Fyllingerum in Ostergétland, between Séder- 
| képing and Weldemarsvik, near the present railway station Ringarum. 
| Her mother, whose maiden name was Lillie, married after the death of 
| her husband, an Englishman, by name Sigfrid Preston, a ship’s captain 
| in Sweden. This marriage probably had something to do with her 
_daughter Helena’s English connections. 
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Most of Helena’s many sisters, who all stayed in Sweden, held court 
positions. One of them was married to Christoffer Gyllengrip beheaded 
by Charles IX for his loyalty to King Sigismund: another became the 
waite of Philip Bonde, the forefather of all) the other brancies-of the 
Bonde family. She kept up a regular correspondence with this sister 
Karin Bonde, and two of her letters are still existant. The contents of 
the one, written after Queen Elizabeth’s death, are purely personal. 
The other, written after James Ist’s accession to the throne, contains 
some rather interesting information about the latest novelties in the 
fashions of the time. Fashion papers were as yet unknown. The 
Swedish in these papers is extremely good, considering that she had 
been nearly forty years in England. 

On the death of her parents, she inherited several estates in Sweden 
which were kept by her children right up to about 1660. The original 
documents concerning this inheritance are to be found in the collection 
of ‘‘ Perme-Letters’’ in the University Library in Uppsala, and the deed 
of purchase, in English, in the archives at Savstaholm.”’ 


An Introduction to the Archeology of Wiltshire 
from the Earliest Times to the Pagan Saxons. 
By M. E. Cunnington. 2nd Edition revised and 
enlarged. Devizes. Printed by C. H. Woodward, 
1934. 8vo., pp. xii + 167. Price 4s. 

The first edition of this most useful “‘ Introduction to the Archeology 
of Wiltshire ” was published in 1933, and was noticed at some length in 
W.A.M., xlvi, 280—285. This edition having been quickly sold out, 
a second edition has now been printed. It is substantially the same 
as the first but contains 11 additional pages including a note on the Dew 
Pond on Milk Hill which has been identified with some certainty, with 
‘‘Oxenmere’’ menticned in a Saxon land charter of 825 A.D., thus 
establishing the antiquity of the Dew pond. Im reference to the 
Chute find of British gold coins, the latest theory is mentioned, that 
the gold Macedonian Staters of which these British coins were degenerate 
copies, were current in Rome in great numbers, as spoils of war in the 
early 2nd century, and from thence found their way to Gaul and so to 
Britain. There is also a new section on the White Horses of Wilts, 
which indeed are not, except the Westbury example, of antique origin, 
but are often supposed to be so by visitors to the county. The earth- 
work enclosures are now arranged alphabetically by name. The paper 
cover hardly does justice to the value of its contents. 


The Wessex Magazine. Vol. I, No. 1, April, 1935, 8vo. 
The articles touching Wiltshire in this first number of a new venture, 
are Moonrakings, March Bluster by A. G. Street ; Polo Prospects for 
the Coming Season by Col. V. N. Lockett (containing the programme 


a 


| hallthatis very fine’”’!! The notice of Cherhill perpetuates the popular 
_ but unfounded error that the monument was built to commemorate the 
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for Norton) ; Wilton House Garden as laid out by Isaac de Caux by 
E. S. Rohde; In Memoriam, the Rev. Gordon Soames, Rector of 


Mildenhall, by C. E. G. H.; and the Wylye in the Drought by James 
Dickie. 


Shell Guide to Wiltshire, a series of Views of 
Castles, Seats of the Nobility, Mines, Picturesque 
Scenery, Towns, Public Buildings, Churches, 
Antiquities, &c. (View of Fonthill Abbey before 
its collapse.) Edited by Robert Byron, London. 
The Architectural Press, Westminster. 9 ~ 7, pp. 62, 
map and plates of a Cottage at Cherhill; Bratton Camp; Stonehenge, 
from a painting by J. M. W. Turner; Chapel on the Bridge, Bradford ; 
The Double-Cube Room, Wilton ; The Stourhead Nymph ; Aeroplanes ; 
Interior of Tisbury Barn; St. John Monument at Lydiard Tregoze 
Church; and Old Sarum by Constable from a print; also two big 
Ammonites, presumably emblematic of ‘“‘Shell.’’ These plates with 
Bicmemumiimmune, letterpress, Silbuny Ell; Saxon Church, Bradford ; 
Apostles in the porch of Malmesbury Abbey; Roof of House, Lacock 
Abbey ; N. Front of Ramsbury Manor; Gothic facade of Lacock Abbey ; 
Palladian Bridge at Wilton; Woodwork at east end of Mildenhall 
Church ; Orangery at Bowood ; Entrance Gates to Fonthill; Harden- 
huish Church ; Cherhill and Bratton White Horses ; Early 19th century 
House at Devizes; Panorama of Industrial Swindon; Pigs; The 
Wiltshire Farm Labourer ; Meet of the Tedworth at Rainscombe ; Polo 
at Norton ; and Moonrakers ; are the best feature of the guide. 


The Gazetteer with short notices of the most interesting places in the 


| county is uneven. Avebury for instance is up-to-date, and records Mr. 
| Keiller’s recent recovery of the Kennet Avenue—whilst Bradenstoke 


Priory is entered as still possessing Refectory, Cloisters, and ‘‘a great 


Pimeiwormke Ed, Vil. Clytie Pypard Manor House is not of the 17th 
century, Ramsbury Church is not an Abbey, Cobshillin Berkshire should 


| be Coleshill. Why is Trafalgar entered under “ Silbury Hill” ? 


A very useful feature is the table of mileages to the important centres 


| of England from the chief towns of Wiltshire. The most remarkable 
| thing about the Guide is the cover with its ‘‘ Composite photographs,’’ 


/of Salisbury Cathedral and Longford Castle joined together, and 
'Longleat just below, with an immense crowd of Victorian schoolboys 
| and undergrads on the roof of the castle, the Beaufort hounds in a farm 
_yard between Longleat and the Cathedral, a gentleman on a hillside 
‘close by playing very violent golf, whilst a fox terrier smokes a pipe, 
}and in the lower corner two ladies in Victorian puffed sleeves and straw 
hats make elegant butter and an old English sheep dog shakes hands with 


HH 
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a young farmer of the period. On the other leaf, a young lady, a sister 
obviously of the butter makers, is playing croquet on the greensward 
just outside Stonehenge, using a Middle White Pig as the croquet hoop, 
whilst three other sisters sit waiting for her to finish her stroke, and yet 
another attends to a skep of bees, and a party of Wiltshire worthies in 
smock frocks and sunbonnets with their sheep look on, the whole scene 
being laid on the Jawn of Wilton House. 
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NODITLONS LO; MUSEUM VAND LIBRARY. 


Museum. 


Presented by Mr. F. PorRTER FaussETt : High Sheriff’s Coach and set 


Presented 


of Javelins from Heywood. For the Bradford Barn. 
[The Javelins have been placed on loan at the Devizes 
Assize Courts. | 

Mr. Barcray UNCLES: An old Wiltshire Plough. For 
the Bradford Barn. 

Mr. Ires, of Bencroft Farm: An old Breast Plough. 

Capt. Browne, of Aldbourne : An old Wiltshire Wagon. 
For the Bradford Barn. 

Mr. A. SHAaw MELLOR : Pocket Powder and Shot Flask. 

Mr. F. STEVENS: A Plaster Model of the Highfield Pit 
Dwellings at Fisherton. 


Library. 

Capt. B. H. CunninGTON, F.S.A., Scot.: A collection of 
Devizes Political Squibs, 1832, &c. 

Two Pencil Drawings by Sam. Prout, of Silbury 
Hill, and the Stones at Avebury. 

Fees paid on the Translation of the Rt. Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford to the See of Salisbury. 
MS. Folio bound. (Bp. John Hume.) 

Twelve old Wiltshire Deeds. 

Nialeudlows oes tor Old Englands) By Ik. V- 
Coleman. 

Dr. G. S. A. WAyLEN : The Original Pen Drawing by 
L. H. Ravenhill of a Cartoon of George Wyndham in 
Punch, Sept. 14th, 1904 (framed). George Wyndham 
is shown seated at a table as a poet; in the back- 
ground is a bust of Gladstone with a Raven (Ld. 
Dunraven) perched on the head. Beneath are the 
words ‘‘ Quoth Dunraven ‘ devolution’ only that and 
nothing more.” 

Mr. B. H. HANKEyY : Eleven old Maps of Wiltshire, all 
new to the Society’s collection. 

Mr. C. R. EVERETT: A parcel of Election Papers, Salis- 
bury 1832. 

Mrs, J. J. Hammond : Nineteen Wiltshire Deeds, 1614 
—1794, various. 

Atscs, AUTOR, ID; We ||> AuRKa, IDSC. 1 kEsSe ae 
Corallian Rocks in the New Railway Cutting at 
Westbury, Wilts.”” Extract from Geolog. Mag., 1934. 

On the Nature, Origin and Climatic Significance of 
the Coral Reefs in the Vicinity of Oxford. Reprint 
from Quart. Jour. Geolog. Soc., 1935. 

A monograph of the British Corallian Lamelli- 
branchia, Part VIII, 1934. 
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Presented 


Additions to Museum and Library. 


by THE Epitor, Capt. Prest: “ Journal of the: Wiltshire 


») 


Regiment,’ Vols. I to III, bound, and Parts 1 and 2 
of Vol. 1V:. Complete to date. 

THE AUTHOR, CANON HARRINGTON Clarke : ‘‘ The Story 
of Bradford and its Churches.’’ [1934.] 

THE PUBLISHERS, MEssRs. METHUEN & Co.: “ Salisbury, 
some Architecture in the City and the Close, illustrated 
and described by R. Grundy Heape, 1934.’ 4to. 

‘““Stonehenge and its Date,” by R. H. Cunnington, 
1935) Cr. 8vo- 

Dr. J. F. S. StonE : Photographs of impression of hazel 

leat) on sherd)) of Peterborougiis ma poutenyeicom 


Winterbourne Dauntsey. 
Trial Excavations in the East Suburb of Old Sarum. 


Reprint from Antig. Jour., 1935. 

THE Rev. B. W. BrapFrorp : Comparative account of 
the Population of Great Britain in the years 1801, 
1811, 1821 and 1831; with the annual value of real 
property in the year 1815, &c. Folio, 1831. 

A large blank album. 

THE AuTHOR: The White Horse of Alton Barnes (verses). 
Cr. 8vo., 1934. 

Mr. K. 2. Ht. JAMes: “ The Geologyof Wiltshine) by 
H. B. Woodward. Reprint from The Jubilee Vol. of 
the Geologists’ Assoc., 1910. 8vo. 

Mrs. E. H. Gopparp : The Official Baronage of England 
showing the succession, dignities and offices of every 
Peer irom 1066) to ls8s5.— By, Pa sDevles a iinnes 
Vols., 1886. Large square 8vo. 

The County Families of the United Kingdom, or 
Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy, 
&c. By Ed. Walford, 1869. 

Works of Art and Artists in England. By G. F. 
Waagen, 1834. Three Vols. Cr. 8vo. 

A Manual of British Butterflies and Moths. By 
Hei Stammton. 185725 wo Volse = Crasvior 

English Gilde. The original ordinances of Early 
English Gilds with old usages, «c. Edited by 
Toulmin Smith, 1870. 8vo. 

Mr. A. D. Passmore: “‘ The Register Book of all Assign- 
ments and Transfers of Assignments made of the Tolls 


granted by Act of Parliament made 31 Geo. III for | 
amending roads, Swindon to Christian Malford, Calne | 
to Lyneham, and Lydiard Marsh to Cricklade. By | 
Hen. Merewether, Clerk to the Trustees. Sm. 4to. | 


MS. 


The Earthen Hill Top Camps of Wessex.) By 21) 


Passmore, 1334. Pamphlet. 
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Presented by Mr. A. W. HucHes: A MS. Field Map of the Parish of 
Wanborough, made by the schoolboys of Wanborough 
under Mr. Hughes’ guidance. 

A ovine Hn onbyENs Controller jot Salisbury, Museum : 
Psalms and Hymns sung at Hungerford Church. 

MS. Memoir of Mr. Job Edwards, of Amesbury, by 
his son Job Edwards. 

A number of papers connected with Durrington, &c. 

Photographs of the Porton Urn. 

Canon, EZ He GoppArp =’ Prayers for use in College, 

collected and arranged by John Wordsworth, 52 x 33. 

An Illustrated History of Arms and Armour from 
une; Harhest seenod sto, the Present) Dime. > By A. 
Demiminay translated by ©. €. Black, 1877. ‘Cr: 8vo. 

Pnelishideraldry. by GC. Boutell, 1867.2 Cr. 8vo. 

The English Archeologists’ Handbook. By H. 
Godwin, 1867. Cr. 8vo. 

A Countryman’s Day Book,~an Anthology of 
Countaycide ore. By, Ca Ne Prench; 1929. 

British Bees, an Introduction to the Study i 
Ole the sisees) Indigenous, tO =the sbritish: Isles, “By 
W. E. Shuckard, 1866. Cr. 8vo. 

Early Britain. Roman Britain by H. M Scarth, 
N.D.- 62 x 44. 

Domesday Book. A popular account of the Ex- 
chequer Manuscript so called. By W. de G. Birch, 
1887. S.P.C.K. 62 x 4¢. 

The Viking Age. By P. du Chaillu. 1889. Two 
Vols. 8vo. 

Hierurgia Anglicana. Documents and Extracts 
illustrative of the Ceremonial of the Anglican Church 
after the Reformation. Edited by members of the 
Ecclesiological, late Cambridge Camden Society. New 
edition enlarged by Vernon Staley, 1902. Three Vols. 
SvO. 

Index to the Archeological Journal, Vols. I—X XV. 
Large 8vo. 

N. Wilts Church Magazine, 1934. Salisbury Diocesan 
Gazette, 1934. 

A Manual for the Genealogist, Topographer, Anti- 
quary and Legal Professor. By R. Sims. New 
Edition, 1888. 8vo. 

The Record Interpreter, a collection of abbrevia- 
tions, Latin words, and names used in English 
Historial MSS. and Records. By C. T. Martin. 2nd 
Edition, 1910. 8vo. 

Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. 
By T. Rice Holmes, 1907. 8vo. 

Clergy List, 1852, 1865, 1873. 

M 2 
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Additions to Museum and Library. 


Presented by Canon E. H. GoDDARD : Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 


1868, 1884, 1898, 1904, 1915. 

The Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons and 
Ornaments of Great Britain and Ireland. By John 
Evans, 1881. 8vo. 

Glass in the Old World. By M.A. Wallace Dunlop. 
SVOn. ENED: 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman _ Antiquities. 
Edited by W. Smith. 2nd Edition, 1865. Thick 8vo. 

Cyclopedia of Costume, or Dictionary of Dress. 
By Joke Planche 879) two Vols 4 t0F 

Irish Melodies. By Thomas Moore, 1854. Cr. 8vo. 

Herbert’s Poems. A new edition with the life of 
the author by Isaac: Walton. ;S:)P.C2K] Ne: 

British Conchology, the Mollusca which now inhabit 
the British Isles. Vol. I, Land and Fresh Water 
Shells; (By J2/G: jletireys, 18625 .nCrasyor 

Allen; |- Romilly. Celtic Art ine eacane and 
Christian Times. 8vo. 1904. 

A History of British Reptiles, by Thos. Bell. 2nd 
edition, 1849. 8vo. 

A History of British Quadrupeds including the 
Cetacea; by, Bhos- Belly 18372. Svor 

Dorsetshire Folk Lore, by J.S. Udall. 1922. 8vo. 

The Series of English Coins, copper, tin, and bronze. 
1879. 

Mr. G. Kipston: Twenty photostat sheets. of the 
Wiltshire portion of the Cartulary of Lewes Priory 
relating chiefly to Monkton Farleigh Priory. 

Mr. F. J. BRown (Swinpon): MS. Minute Book of the 
Conservative Registration Society for North Wiltshire 
1869—1881. 

THE BririsH RECORDS ASsocIATION: A number of old 
Wiltshire Deeds. : 

Major ALLEN AND Mr. A. D. PassmMorE: Album con- 
taining twenty-three Air Photographs of Earth Circles 
near Highworth. 

Mr. J. J. SLADE: Seven Wiltshire Pamphlets and Sale 
Catalogues. 

Mr. A. SHAw MELLOoR: Coloured Election Carricature 
(Chippenham), 1812. 

THE PUBLISHERS, THE ARCHITECTURAL PRreEss: “ Shell 
Guide to Wiltshire. A series of views of Castles, 
Seats of the Nobility, &c., &c.’ [1935.] 4to. 

DHE AvaHor;, Missi Ve © (C2 Cormum ahese AS comee 
The Re-excavation of the Déhus Chambered Mound 
at Paradis, Vale, Guernsey. 1935. 4to. 

Mr. H. Rivers PoLiock : 24 Photographs of Character- 
istic Inhabitants of Erchfont. 
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THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS (Continued). 


STONEHENGE AND ITS BARROWS, by W. Long, Nos. 46-47 of the 
Magazine in separate wrapper 3s. 6d. This still remains one of the best and 
most reliable accounts of Stonehenge and its Earthworks. 

WILTSHIRE—The TOPOGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS OF JOHN 

_ AUBREY, F.R.S., A.D. 1659-1670. Corrected and enlarged by the Rev. 
_ Canon J. E. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A. 4to., Cloth, pp. 491, with 46 plates. 
_ Price £1 7s. 6d. 

WILTSHIRE INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM. CHARLES I. 8vo., 
| pp. vii. + 510. 1901. With full index. In 8 parts, as issued. Price 13s. 

DITTO. IN THE REIGNS OF HEN. IIL, ED. [., and ED. IT. 8vo., 
pp. xv. 505. In parts as issued. Price 13s. 

DITTO. THE REIGN OF ED. III.  8vo., pp. 402. In six parts 
_asissued, Price 13s. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY or roe GREAT STONE MONUMENTS oF 
WILTSHIRE, STONEHENGE, ann AVEBURY, with other references, 
ay W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., pp. 169, with 4 illustrations. No. 89, Dec., 

1901, of the Magazine. Price 5s. 6d. Contains particulars as to 947 books, 

papers, &e., by 732 authors, 
THE TROPENELL CARTULARY. An important work in 2 vols., 8vo., 
| pp. 927, containing a great number of deeds connected with property in many 
| Wiltshire Parishes of the 14th and 15th centuries. Only 150 copies were 
| printed, of which a few are left. Price £1 2s. Od. 

THE CHURCH BELLS OF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
AND HISTORY, BY H. B. WALTERS, F.S.A. Published in III. Parts, 
Price 16s. (N.B.—Separate Parts can no longer be sold.) 

A CALENDAR OF THE FEET OF FINES FOR WILTSHIRE, 1195 
| TO 1272, BY EH, A. FRY. 8vo., pp. 103. Price 6s. 


WILTSHIRE TOKENS. 


The Society has a considerable number of 17th and 18th 
eentury Wiltshire Tokens to dispose of, either by sale, or exchange 
for others not in the Society’s collection. 
| Apply to Carr. B. H. Cunnineron, F.S8.A. Scot., Curator 
Museum, Devizes. 


see ee 
BOOKBINDING. Bodh: caret Beandita patkern: 


Wilts Archeological Magazine bound to match previous volumes, 
Or in Special Green Cases. 
We have several back numbers to make up sets. 


C. H. WOODWARD, Printer and Publisher, 
|- Exchange Buildings, Station Road, Devizes. 


The North Wilts Museum and Wiltshire Library 
at Devizes. 


All Members of the Society are appealed to to give a small annual 
subscription towards the upkeep of the Devizes Museum and — 
Library. Both the Museum and the Library are concerned in the 
first place with objects of interest from this County, and with © 
Books, Pamphlets, MSS., Drawings, and Prints connected with 
Wiltshire, and together they form one of the most important 
branches of the Society's Work. The Library is the only — 
institution of the kind in Wiltshire, so far as its collection of all @ 
kinds of material for the history of the County is concerned. | 


Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. R. D. Owes, Bank Cham- — 
bers, Devizes. | : 


LS 


Wiltshire Birds, Butterflies & Moths. | 


Mr. C. M. R. Pitman, 39, Rampart Road, Salisbury, % is 
collecting notices of Wiltshire Birds, with a view to an annual | 
report to be published in the Magazine. He would be greatly | 
obliged if observers would send him notes of anything of interest | 
at the above address. | 

Also with a view to the compilation of a list of Wiltshire | 
Lepidoptera Mr. Pitman would be grateful for any notices ot 
Butterflies or Moths within the County. oH 


WOODWARD, PKINT#x, UEVIZEs. 


No. CLXIII. DECEMBER, 1935. Vou. XLVI. 


THE 


PTE iLSHILRE 
Archaeological & Natural History 


MAGAZINE 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 


SOCIETY PORMED IN THAT COUNTY A.D. 18538. 


EDITED BY 


CANON E. H. GODDARD, FE-.S.A., 
Red Gables, Nursteed Road, Devizes. 


e ® 
[The authors of the papers printed in this ‘‘ Magazine” are alone responsible for all 


statements made therein. | 


DEVIZES 


PRINTED FOR THE SOCIETY By C. H. Woopwarp, 


EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STATION ROAD. 


Price 8s. Members, Gratis. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


TAKE NOTICE that a copious Index for the preceding eight 
volumes of the Magazine will be found at the end of Vols. vii., 
XVi., XxXiv., and xxxii. The subsequent Volumes are each fully 
indexed separately. 


The annual subscription is 15s. 6d., the entrance fee for new 
Members is 10s. 6d. Life Membership £15 Lis. 


Members who have not paid their Subscriptions to the Society jor 
the current year, are requested to remit the same forthwith to the 
Financial Secretary, Mr. R. D. Owen, Bank Chambers, 
Devizes, to whom also all communications as to the supply of 
Magazines should be addressed. 


The Numbers of this Magazine will be delivered gratis, as issued, to 
Members who are not in arrear of their Annual Subscriptions, 
but in accordance with Byelaw No. 8 “ The Financial Secretary 
shall give notice to Members in arrear, and the Society’s 
publications will not be forwarded to Members whose Subscrip- 
tions shall remain unpaid after such notice.” 


All other communications to be addressed to the Honorary Secretary : 
Canon E. H. Gopparp, F.S.A., Red Gables, Nursteed Road, 
Devizes. 


THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
To be obtained of Mr. R. D. OWEN, Bank Chambers, Devizes. 


THE BRITISH AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF THE NORTH 
WILTSHIRE DOWNS, by the Rev. A. C. Smith, M.A. One Volume, 
Atlas 4to., 248 pp., 17 large Maps, and 110 Woodcuts, Extra Cloth. One 
copy offered to each Member of the Society at £1 Is. A few copies only. 


THE FLOWERING PLANTS OF WILTSHIRE. One Volume, 8vo., 
504 pp., with Map, Cloth. By the Rev. T. A. Preston, M.A. Price to 
the Public 16s. ; but one copy offered to every Member of the Society 
at half-price. 


CATALOGUE oF THE STOURHEAD COLLECTION oF AN- 
TIQUITIES in THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM, with 175 Illustrations. 
Part I. Price ls. 6d. 

CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES IN THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM. 
Part II. 2nd Edition, 1935. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. By post 3s. 

CATALOGUE oF THE SOCIETY’S LIBRARY at THE MUSEUM. 
Price ls)» APPENDIX No. I, II, and III, 3d. each. 

CATALOGUE oF DRAWINGS, PRINTS, anp MAPS, IN THE 
SOCIETY’S LIBRARY at THE MUSEUM. Price ls. 6d. 

CATALOGUE’ or WILTSHIRE TRADE. TOKENS an (tHe 
SOCIETY’S COLLECTION. Price 6d. 

BACK NUMBERS oF THE MAGAZINE. Price to the Public, 8s., 
ds. 6d., and 3s. 6d. (except in the case of a few numbers, the price of 


which is raised). Members are allowed a reduction of 25 per cent. from 
these prices. 


WILTSHIRE 
Archeeological & Natural History 
MAGAAINK. 
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Contents. PAGE. 


Kinespown, Box. Avuacust, 1934: By A. Shaw 
IMIG ocodcodebne Oe Nee Ae aN ea Oni oi E ARGn A peur I ag 169—176 


| 

| 

| 1295—1832 FoR THE COUNTY AND BURROUGHS OF 

i WILTSHIRE AS GIVEN IN THE PARLIAMENTARV. RETURN 

| oF 1872. Vov. I (1295—1702), Vov. II (1705—1832) : 
iizamscuined) byaCanon E. (Fl. Manley... ........0.0.--.0--- 177—264 


Notres.—A Saxon Burial of the Pagan Period at Wood- 
pricdcem North Newnton. Note on a burial at 
Amesbury. Blue Stone from Boles Barrow. Inter- 
ment at Tilshead. The Skeleton found in the wall of 
Purton Church. The Byam Family by Gainsborough. 
The Expenses of a West Lavington Voter in the Dorset 
Election, October, 1831. A Case of Penance for Slander 
at Maiden Bradley, 1811. The Will of Thomas 
Lambert, Canon of Salisbury and Archdeacon of Wilts, 
1674. Sheriff’s JavelinMenand their Javelins. Miniature 
of Jane Seymour by Wenceslaus Hollar. Potterne 1850 
—1900, by T. Smith, copied from the original notes by 
Mr. Smith with illustrations by W. R. Smith. The 
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PxXe We SiON OF A CIRGCULAK MOUND ON’ TOINEY 
Poe ICINGS DOWN, BOX: AUGUST 1934. 


By A. SHaw MELLOR. 


Before proceeding to describe our operations on the Kingsdown 
Mound, it will be as well to give the reader some idea of the nature of 
the ground where the Mound is situated. Totney Hill is an outlying 
northern spur of the plateau extending southwards from the valley of 
the Box Brook; this spur is well defined, immediately overhangs the 
hamlet of Ashley, and is about 500 feet above sea level. It forms part 
of the Common of Kingsdown, and its surface, in all probability, has 
never made the acquaintance of the plough. 

Immediately below the superficial turf and soil is the Bath Oolite ; 
here the strata are mainly horizontal, and for several feet below the 
surface the rock is extensively fractured, so that, in a vertical section, 
as exemplified in neighbouring quarries, it is seen to consist of horizontal 
layers of small fragments of Oolite with vertical joints. Among these 
layers of fragments here and there one finds large pieces of the rock, 

_ evidently of a harder and tougher nature, which have resisted fracture, 
and appear in the section as more or less flat stones, six inches and 
_ upwards in thickness, and often of considerable size. 
| In the course of ages the smaller fragments near the surface, which I 
shall call the Brash, but which must not be confounded with the Corn - 
_ Brash, this being a distinct geological formation, have been disintegrated 
_ and have disappeared entirely, leaving the large stones exposed in some 
| cases above the turf, and this has given rise to apparent outcrops of 
| rock on the surface of the common, so that in the region of our oper- 
| ations there are quite a large number of stones, often of considerable 
size, lying exposed above the turf, frequently with a horizontal flattened 
_ surface, and in most cases showing signs of much weathering. These 
, stones, as far as I have been able to discover, are usually lying on and 
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in the Brash, and it is easy to see that they are on their natural 
bed, and have never been moved by human agency. This is important, 
because it has to my knowledge been stated that some of them were 
placed in their present positions by man, and in some cases have been 
arranged to form stone circles. I considered this point when I first 
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became acquainted with the stones, and came to the conclusion that 
they were in their natural position, and that their presence was due to 
the geological conditions prevailing. 

On one occasion, several years ago, when walking over the down, I 
noticed a low, inconspicuous, circular mound, approximately on the 
most elevated portion of Totney Hill. So inconspicuous is this mound 
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that, had I not been closely observing the locality, it could easily have 
escaped my notice. It was fairly regular in outline, somewhat flattened 
in the centre, and showed no signs of having been opened. I assumed 
that it was an ordinary circular barrow, and reported it as such. I 
considered the project of opening it, and obtained the permission of 
the then Lord of the Manor to do so, but for various reasons I did not 
at that time carry out my intention. In the summer of 1934, however, 
I mentioned my discovery to Count von Ostheim of Rudloe Park, and 
finding that he was willing to co-operate, I obtained permission from 
Mr. Armand Northey, Lord of the Manor, to open the mound, and we 
commenced operations on August 13th, 1934. 

The site is about 30 yards due south of the 16th tee of the Kingsdown 
Golf Course, but by kind permission of the Golf Club the tee was shifted 
during our digging. We first fixed, as nearly as we could by sighting, 
the centre of the mound, and laid out a line from east to west across 
the centre point. The turf was removed along this line for a width of 
3 feet, beginning well outside the apparent edge of the mound; this 
was done for the purpose of discovering whether there had been a ditch, 
no evidence of a ditch being visible on the surface. When the turf 
had been removed, it could at once be seen that, for a distance of about 
7 feet from the centre point on each side, the soil was blackened and 
showed signs of much burning ; both it and the deeper part of the turf 
in this region were impregnated with small fragments of charcoal. It 
was also evident that the underlying material was very stony, especially 
MSE INS Comers. 

We started to excavate our trench from the east, getting down to 
the Brash and proceeding inwards. There was no sign of a ditch, and 
it was difficult to see where the made ground forming the mound com- 


-menced, it being much the same in character as the adjacent ground 


under the turf, but it was possible to judge the position of the edge by 
the colour of the material, that of the mound being decidedly brown as 
compared with the colour of the surrounding material, which was 
distinctly red. We decided that the made ground commenced at a 
point about 25 feet from the centre. We could find no signs of the 
original turf line, but on proceeding inwards we found occasional 
pieces of fibrous substance in the material excavated, which might well 
| have been the remains of sods of turf. 
|. As we approached within a few feet of the centre, the material 
_ became more black in colour; this was due to the presence of minute 
| pieces of burnt stuff mingled with the earth and stones, a good deal of 
| this stuff being wood charcoal. A few small fragments of pottery began 
_toappear. Six feet from the centre a large, oblong stone was uncovered, 
| lying mainly in the undisturbed Brash ; this was carefully defined, and 
| its inner end was seen to be covered by a still larger stone, which 
' occupied the centre of the mound. The edges of this latter stone were 
then defined, and it was found to be roughly four feet square, with 
uneven surfaces, the upper surface much weathered and resembling the 
| weathered surfaces of the exposed stones in the neighbourhood. The 
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stone was lying with its four sides nearly facing the points of the com- 
pass, and showed no signs of having been shaped; the upper surface 
was blackened as if fires had been kindled on it, and was immediately 
underneath the superficial turf originally removed. 

While removing the material surrounding the centre stone a few 
small fragments of bone were seen, and we soon came to the conclusion 
that they were of human origin; this was immediately confirmed by 
the appearance of a few unmistakable human teeth, scattered among 
the debris. 

As soon as the centre stone was properly defined, preparations were 
made for raising it ; this was done by hfting the eastern side, so that 
the stone stood on its western edge. It was at once evident that it had 
been lying on its natural bed in the Brash, and had never been disturbed 
before ; it varied from six to nine inches in thickness, and the under 
surface was roughly flat. The smaller oblong stone was then also 
raised, and this too had evidently never been disturbed. A few other 
smaller stones, similarly disposed, were found near the centre stone, all 
at a lower level. 

The trench was continued to the west of the central stone, and the 
conditions found were of a similar character. As the findings so far 
were indefinite, 1t was decided to investigate the material of the mound 
near the centre stone ; this was done as far as evidence of the existence 
of bone or pottery was discovered, and the relics were collected. When 
it was found that the material examined no longer contained bone or 
potsherds, the main excavation was discontinued, but trial holes were 
dug in various parts of the mound; these holes, however, yielded 
nothing unusual. The excavations were then filled in and returfed, the 
centre stone being replaced with sufficient stone packing underneath it 
to bring its upper surface just above the final turf level. 

The maximum height of the turf surface of the mound above the 
level of the undisturbed Brash was about fourteen inches; the bone- 
bearing material was nearly all concentrated on the south side of the 
central stone, extending to a distance of about ten feet from the centre 
point, but fragments of bone were found all round the stone in its 
immediate neighbourhood. Much charcoal was found wherever bone 
was present, but with the exception referred to later, none of this bone 
showed signs of burning, but presented the usual appearance of bone 
buried for many years in hght soil. A good deal of the more fragile 
bone was partially decayed, especially the cancellous tissue ; in fact, 
far the larger portion of the bony remains consisted of skull bones and 
portions of the shafts of the long bones. But the most conspicuous 
relics as regards number were the teeth ; of these a total of two hundred 
and twenty were found, nearly all separate, but in nine cases still in 
position in fragments of jaw. The length of the longest bone fragment, 
part of the shaft of a femur, was 53 inches. A certain number of the 
smaller pieces, amounting in all to about two handfuls, had evidently 
passed through fire, and presented the usual appearance of burnt bone ; 
these pieces were nearly all found either in the deeper layers of the 
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turf, or immediately beneath it, but some of them were found associated 
with unburnt fragments. 

The potsherds were found scattered among the bones, and varied in 
size from pieces three inches across to pieces as small asa pea. Other 
finds included a few fragments of animal bones and animal teeth, 
portions of two flint flakes, a few small amorphous pieces of flint, some 
modern iron nails and scraps of iron, a few chips of modern glass and 
china, and one small decayed vitreous bead. A considerable number 
of the small pieces of stone in the excavated material were blackened, 
and showed signs of the action of heat. 

Shortly to sum up the facts as discovered by the diggers, this was a 
low, circular mound, maximum height fourteen inches, composed mainly 
of very stony soil similar to the soil in the immediate neighbourhood, 
built round a large, flattish stone about four feet square, which must 
originally have been lying exposed on the surface of the ground, and 
whose upper surface and the soil of the mound around it showed signs 
of one or more considerable fires. Scattered in the material of the 
mound round the stone under the turf were many fragments of human 
bones, numbers of human teeth, and a good many potsherds ; these 
objects were mingled indiscriminately. No evidence of any interment 
was discovered, and no sign of any cist orcinerary urn. The collection 
of bones can be best described as smashed human skeletons, so smashed 

_ indeed that very little can be made out as to the number, size, sex or 
trace of the originals. Many of the fragments were partly decayed; a 
_ very small proportion had been subjected to the action of fire. 


BONES AND TEETH. 


| The bones were submitted to the Conservator of the Royal College 

_ of Surgeons for examination ; here is his report :— 

_ “Dr. Cave and I have looked through your collection of bones and 

teeth, which came in September. As Miss Tildesley warned you, they 

_ are in such a fragmentary condition that their repair or reconstruction 

_is utterly impossible, nor are the remains productive of the kind of 

information you require. 

We have done what we could to answer your several enquiries, as 
| follows :— 

Number of individuals. Certainly two adults (one a robust male) ; 
one (possibly female) adult ; at least one child. 

Age of individuals. Adults mature; the male probably at or past 
middle age ; child from six to eleven years. 

Fractures. Practically no large bone entire. Impossible to state 
with certainty the mode and time of fracture. There is no 
evidence of ante-mortem fracture ; earth pressure may account 
for many breaks. 

Incineration. The (probably human) bones in the small box are 
all calcined: they show fissuration and warping due to fire. 
Though most likely human, there is no certain evidence amongst 
them for a positive diagnosis. 
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Racial Affinities. No available satisfactory evidence to formulate 
an opinion on this point. 
Animal bones. Mostly dog and ox. 
Animal teeth. Numerous dog teeth; one sheep tooth. 
Human teeth. Many of these may well represent all that survives 
of individuals not otherwise represented in these osseous remains. 
Thus, the findings are disappointingly negative, but no reliable con- 
clusions can be drawn from such fragmentary material.”’ 
With a view to obtaining more definite evidence as to the number of 
individuals who are represented by these bone fragments, I have made 
some calculations from the number of teeth as follows ;— 


Incisors and Canines 102 
Bicuspids 27 
Upper Molars 37 
Lower Molars 54 


There are six lower molars in the ideal adult human skull, and four 
in that of a child. Ignoring for the moment the molars of the one child 
present in the remains, 1t would probably be safe to say that usually 
the average number of molars present in the adult lower jaw is at most 
five, even in the golden past. Taking five as the average, we have 
therefore ten adult lower jaws represented, and one of a child. If we 
take the full number of six lower molars in the adult, there are at least 
nine adults represented, and one child. So much for numbers. The 
chief evidence of the presence of a child is a fragment of lower jaw con- 
taining two unerupted molars in position: there are also several first 
dentition incisors present. The teeth generally are in sound condition : 
there is (slight cares in) two! or three) molars,” but mot stomunemexvemn 
usually present in Saxon skulls, or skulls of later date. 


POTTERY. 

the “potsherds” were ‘submitted (for examination tom Minsy ei. re 
Cunnington. Her opinion is that none of the sherds are later than 
Late Iron Age, and all of them may be regarded as of Iron Age period, 
with the exception of four small pieces, evidently from the same pot, 
with an impressed “maggot” type decoration, nearly identical with 
some of the pottery from the West Kennet Long Barrow. This pot 
probably dates from the Late Neolithic or Early Bronze Age. I have 
made some detailed investigations regarding the character of the paste 
of which the sherds are composed, their thickness, colour, and the type 
of their external “‘finish.’” Even to the casual observer it is at once 
evident that these are the remains of several pots, and my examination 
has led me to the conclusion that the fragments represent the remains 
of seventeen different pots. 

In only one case are there sufficient fragments to assume that the 
pot has been fractured 7m situ ; in the other cases it would appear likely 
either that many of the fragments have not been recovered, or that the 
sherds represent pots that have been broken in some other place. 

With regard to the other finds, the bead is in too poor a condition 
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for anything definite to be made out about it, and the presence of the 
few animal bones and teeth is probably accidental. As regards the 
flint flakes it seems reasonable to assume that they are associated with 
the bones and the pottery, and that their presence is not accidental. I 
am informed that flint implements of this type are found in association 
with remains of nearly any period, and that they cannot be used for 
dating purposes. 

So much for the facts discovered during this excavation. An 
explanation to fit all the facts has not, as yet, been forthcoming. The 
writer has his own opinion as to the origin of the mound, but he realises 
that his views have no secure foundation, and he does not venture to 
express them in print. He has received suggestions from many sources ; 
these include a gibbet, the results of a rifled burial, a beacon hearth, 
and a site for executions, witch burnings, or sacrifices ; a connection 
has even been suggested with right-angled triangles and the cult of the 
Great Pyramid ! 

But although there must be much doubt as to the object of the 
mound, there are four features in connection with it about which 
we can be reasonably certain ; these are the central stone, the mound 
itself, the bone fragments, and the potsherds. With regard to the 
stone, all the evidence tends to show that this is the earliest feature ; it 
was undoubtedly there before the mound, and for some reason it may 
have been selected for the purpose for which the mound was made. 
Then we come to the mound, the bones, and the potsherds ; which is 
the earliest of these three features ? Here we are groping in the dark, 
because we do not know the purpose of the structure, but I think that 
the most reasonable supposition is that they are contemporaneous, or 
nearly so. As regards the fire or fires, these again we may assume to 
have occurred about the same time, and in all probability they are 
connected with the other features. 

Is it possible to suggest a date for the structure? The bones and 
potsherds were found intermingled, and it seems reasonable to suppose 
that they are contemporaneous ; in that case the assumption is that the 
date of the construction of the mound is during the Iron Age, probably 
before the Roman invasion. One objection to this assumption is the 
Presence Ol tne four small pieces of West Kennet pottery, but 1 am 
inclined to believe that their presence is accidental. 

Local tradition at the present time is silent on the subject. Indeed, 
when we were turning our first sods the “‘ oldest inhabitant ’’ approached, 
and, after watching our proceedings for some time, thus expressed his 
views : “‘ You won’t find nothing here, Sir; the three Kings is buried 
over there,”’ pointing in the direction of the cluster of three barrows 
near Hatt House, distant just over a mile. There have been bonfires 
on Totney Hill, but they have been placed about two hundred yards 
further north, according to the old people. 

A Manorial map, dated 1630, gives the name of the hill as Totehill, 
but no other relevant information. 

In The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1831 a correspondent writes :—‘‘I 
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venture to call the attention of your readers to a remarkably shaped 
hill overlooking the village of Box called Tautney Hill, and to suggest 
whether it has not been anciently dedicated to the Celtic Mercury Tot, 
as a presiding deity to a British Settlement in the valley beneath.” 

In conclusion I wish to express my grateful thanks for help and 
advice to my collaborator, Count von Ostheim, to Captain and Mrs. 
Cunnington, to Dr. R. C. C. Clay, Dr. J. F. S. Stone, amd: Canon! Es EH: 
Goddard, to the Conservator of the Royal College of Surgeons Museum, 
the Keeper of the Department of British and Medizval Antiquities 
British Museum, the Director of the Municipal Libraries, Bath, to Mr. 
E. N. Tuck, and many others, including several nameless boys with 
sharp eyes and inquiring minds. 
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In this printed transcript the County and various Burroughs which 
were called upon to send representatives are denoted by capital letters 


as follows :— 
Wilts County— 
Great Bedwin— 
Calne— 
Chippenham— 
Cricklade— 
Devizes— 
Downton— 
Ludgershall— 
Malmesbury— 
Marlborough— 


23 


Henricus de Pratell’ 
Henricus de Thistledene 
Willielmus Russell 
Johannes Fynamur 
Thomas Deudans 
Willielmus Wager 
Willielmus le Escryreyn 
Willielmus le Chelfurist 
Johannes de Burle 
Robertus Osegod 
Johannes Ildolfe 
Ricardus Pernaunt 


Gilbertus Fraunceys, junior 


Petrus de Paulesholte 


Willielmus de Cotes 
Johannes de Grymstede 
No Return made 
Johannes le Chepman 
Ricardus le Mareschal 
Robertus de Wynterborn’ 
Rogerus le Draper 
Reginaldus de Aula 
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Mere— 

Salisbury City— 
Wilton— 

Old Sarum— 
Hindon— 
Wootton Bassett— 
Westbury— 
Heytesbury— 
Bradford — 
Worthe— 
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W. I (1295). 


Johannes Spede 
Ricardus de la Sale 
Willielmus de Lekford 
Johannes Dyeuteyt 
Rogerus Hasard 
Bartholomeus Aunger 
Philippus de Stamburule 
gee tem mies Nyweman 
Hugo Sener 

Petrus le Wayte 
Ricardus Pynnok 
Johannes de Braundeclon 
Willielmus Scriptor 
Thomas Sellyman 


(1298). 


Johannes Whithorn 
Elias Hereberd’ 
Ricardus le Burgeys 

No Return made 
Johannes de Nuthavene 
Adam de Fyghelden’ 
No Return made 


28 EDW. I (1299—1300). 


Petrus fil’ Warini 

Willielmus de Cotes 

Thomas de la Gutere 
Johannes Hasard 


> 


Coy 


Philippus Aubyn 
Ricardus de Lutegarsale 
Hugo Cotterel 
Willielmus le Pruz 
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30 EDW. I (1302). 


Johannes de Grymsted’ Wilts County 
Henricus de Thistelden “ ie, 
Randuephus le Em ‘ Bedwin Boro’ 
Robertus le Palmere on ne 
Philuppus Aubyn_ ; ov Salisiounys City, 
Robertus Ineys ee ig 
Walterus Colkyng’ Wilton Boro’ 


Johannes le Mons » » 
33 EDW. I 1304—5). } 


Thomas de Sancto Omero Wilts County 
Henricus de Thysteldone i % 
Edwardus le Irmangere Bedwin Boro’ 
Johannes le Irmangere m RS 
Radulphus Pistor Calne Boro’ 
Johannes Godwyne A tes 
Henricus Pas | Chippenham Boro’ 
Johannes de Burle : a as 
Richardus Neel Cricklade Boro’ 
Johannes Yndolf’ a = 
Rogerus de Cheverel Devizes Boro’ 
Willielmus Codyhou bs - 
Rogerus le Large Downton Boro’ 
Johannes Ernys ss on 

Adam Douce Ludgershall Boro’ 
Johannes Dieu te eyde a es 
Willielmus Parmunter Malmesbury Boro’ 
Robertus Armiger ne Re 
Rogerus Page Marlborough Boro’ 
Philippus le Boteler Ee es 
Johannes Tony Mere Boro’ 
Henricus de Horsington RY a 
Philippus Aubyn Salisbury City 
Henricus le Speycer Fe a 
Hugo Coterel Wilton Boro’ 


Johannes Pycot 


>” ”) 


34 EDW. I (1306). 


Hugo Wake Wilts County 
Willielmus de Insula Bona ¥ S 
Radulphus le Eym Bedwin Boro’ 
Ricardus Weylond’ Calne Boro’ 
Adam Hardyng Chippenham Boro’ 
Johannes de Burle ns =A 
Willielmus Laurence Cricklade Boro’ 
Willielmus Ball’ fe 
Johannes de Donton’ Downton Boro’ 
Elias Erbord’ Malmesbury Boro’ 
Willielmus Passehay ae is 
Petrus le Messager Marlborough Boro’ 
Radulphus Belbe Old Sarum Boro’ 
Reginaldus de Tudeworth’ Salisbury City 


Johannes de Knoyel 9 » 
Thomas Tollere Wilton Boro’ 
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Adam Walrand 


Willielmus de Wodefaude 


Robertus le Palmere 
Johannes Stryg’ 
Thomas Kynebald 
Ricardus Weylond 
Johannes le Chapman 
Egidius de Chyverdon’ 
Thomas Giffard 
Andreas Nightyngale 
Nicholaus le Pope 
Petrus atte Stighele 
Radulphus Laveryng 
Johannes Spede 
Willielmus Gerreys 
Johannes le Newman 
Elias Herberd 
Michael Midewynter 
Elias de Hardinton’ 
Robertus Baron 
Johannes de Knoel 
Ricardus le Hattere 
Willielmus Coterel 


Willielmus de Werminystre 


iL SID, 1Ol (B07). 


Thomas de Chaucomb’ 
Willielmus de Harden 
Walterus Semer 
Robertus le Palmere 
Walterus Alffrych 
Ricardus Weylond 

No Return made 
Thomas le Bodere 
Thomas Auveray 

No Return made 

Elias Herbert 
Robertus Wrog 
Philippus de Stanburn’ 
Ricardus de Foxle 

No Return made 


Johannes de Braundeston’ 


Hugo de Holebech 
Stephanus le Gaunter 
Thomas de Tolre 
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Willielmus de Hareden 


Stephanus de Brightmerston 


Wilts County 
Bedwin Boro’ 
Calne Boro’ 
Chippenham Boro’ 
Cricklade Boro’ 
Devizes Boro’ 
Downton Boro’ 
Ludgershall Boro’ 
Malmesbury Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City 


Wilton Boro’ 


a) 2? 


Wilts County 
Bedwin Boro’ 
Calne Boro’ 
Chippenham Boro’ 
Cricklade Boro’ 


Devizes Boro’ 


a,” >» 
Downton Boro’ 
Malmesbury Boro’ 


Marlborough Boro’ 


Mere Boro’ 
Salisbury City 


Wilton Boro’ 


>” 


Wilts County 
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2 EDW. II (1309) 


Willielmus de Hareden Wilts County 
Stephanus de Brightmerston - re 
No Return made Devizes Boro’ 


” » » Ludgershall Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 


Willielmus Saer Salisbury City 
Nicholaus de Stratford ” » 
Ricardus Belejambe Wilton Boro’ 


Johannes Pycot » » 
5 EDW. II (1311). 


Willielmus de Cotes, Miles Wilts County 
Henricus de Praeres, Miles Ne Pe 
No Return made Devizes Boro’ 
Robertus le Wryere Downton Boro’ 
Willielmus Osgod re e 
No Return made Marlborough Boro’ 
Galfridus Brightwy Salisbury City 
Ehas le Lyndraper nS ‘ 
Johannes de Kynggeswode Wilton Boro’ 
Willielmus de Immere iS RS 
No Return made Worthe Liberty 
5 EDN INE (SIDE 
Willielmus de Cotes, Miles Wilts County 
Johannes le Rous, or le Rus, Miles se A 
[Return torn] Downton Boro’ 
Henricus le Specer Salisbury City 
Willielmus de Berewyk DD ” 
Willielmus le Immere Wilton Boro’ 


Willielmus le Mareschal 36 ND 
5 EDW. II (1311—12). 
6 EDW. II (1312). 


4Hugo de Strode, Miles _ Wilts County 
Robertus de Lucy, Miles Bi Be 
Johannes le Coue Downton Boro’ 
Johannes Arny D5 ” 
No Return made Marlborough Boro’ 
Johannes de Braundestone Salisbury City 
Wilhelmus le Canevacer * A 
No return made Wilton Boro’ 
6 EDW. II (1312—13). 
Willielmus de Cotes, Miles Wilts County 
Johannes de Vyvonia, Miles » » 
Johannes de Chipman Chippenham Boro’ 
Rcgerus le Blakkere a ee 
No Return made Downton Boro’ 
Johannes de Guldeford Malmesbury Boro’ 


”) a”? 


Johannes de Marleberge 
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No Return made 
Ricardus de Lutegershale 
Johannes de Devyses 
Willielmus Coterel 
Ricardus le King 


7 BD il (133) 


Walterus de Pavely 
Ricardus de Chuselden’ or de Chiseldenn’ 
Edwardus le Smyth’ 
Rogerus le Blecchere 
Galfridus Nymethalf 
Rogerus de Portesmouth’ 
Johannes atte Mere 
Henricus le Smyth 

Was lerberd 

Ricardus Handsex 
Galfridus de Okeburne 
Galfridus de Padenore 
Johannes de Wynterburne 
Thomas de Harpeden 
Willielmus Lauwe 
Ricardus Kyng’ 


7 EDW. II (1313). 
Walterus de Pavely 
Ricardus de Chuselden’ or de Chiseldenn 
Edwardus le Smyth’ 
Rogerus le Blecchere 
Galfridus Nymethalf 
Rogerus de Portesmouth 
Johannes atte Mere 
Henricus le Smyth’ 
Elias Herberd 
Ricardus Handsex 
Galfridus de Okeburne 
Galfridus de Padenore 
Johannes de Wynterburne 
Thomas de Harpeden’ 
Willielmus Lauwe 
Ricardus le Kyng 


7 EDW. II (1313). 
Adam Walraund 
Ricardus de Chuseldene, or Chiseldene 
Edwardus le Smyth 
Rogerus le Blackere 
Johannes le Cone 
Galfridus Nymithalf 
Johannes atte Mere 
Johannes Sireman 
Johannes de Guldeford 
Elias Hereberd 


Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City 


Wilton Boro’ 
Wilts County 
Chippenham Boro’ 
Downton Boro’ 
Ludgershall Boro’ 
Malmesbury Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City 
Wilton Boro’ 
Wilts County 
Chippenham Boro’ 
Downton Boro’ 
Ludgershall Boro’ 
Malmesbury Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City” 
Wilton Boro’ 
Wilts County 
Chippenham Boro’ 
Downton Boro’ 


Ludgershall Boro’ 


Malmesbury Boro’ 


” ” 
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Galfridus Aldwyne 
Henricus le Honte 
Thomas de Harpeden 
Adam Palting 
Willielmus Lauwe 
Ricardus le Kyng’ 


7 EDW. II (1314). 


8 EDW. II (1314). 


Ingelramus Berenger 
Johannes de la Mare 
6Wi[llielmus|le Noble 
HS here arria Wirsoceinee ke 


eee o reese eer er occ eee eee oe eee e 


ecco ereer eer oer eee ese eee eee es 


(?Galfridus de Okeb)urne 

Ue Sie Atle Situ apmenatea shan d’ 
Thomas de Harpedene 
Wilhelmus de Harpedene 
Robertus Asselyn 

Henricus (de) Langeskynnere 


8 EDW. II (1314—15). 


Walterus Gascelyn, Miles 
Johannes Bysshop’, Miles 
Gilbertus de Caperugg’ 
Wilhelmus le Irmongere 
Willielmus de Codio 
Hugo le Cartere 
Nicholaus le Mareschal 
Willielmus Whythorn 
Walterus de Lecford 
Walterus Dauce 
Wilhelmus Hasard 
Johannes de Combe Dyghere 
Johannes Gynes 
Galfridus de Okeburn’ 
Wilhelmus de Harpeden’ 
Thomas de Harpeden 
Johannes Pykot 

Ricardus Belejambe 
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, 


Marlborough Boro 


Salisbury City 


Wilton Boro’ 


>”, be) 


Wilts County 
Devizes Boro’ 
Ludgershall Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 


Salisbury City; « 


WaltonlBore: 


a”) oe) 


Wilts County 
Bedwin Boro’ 
Devizes Boro’ 
Downton Boro’ 
Ludgershall Boro’ 
Malmesbury Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’? 
Salisbury City 


Wilton Boro’ 


a>) ” 


9 EDW. II (1315—16)8. 


Thomas de Chaucombe 


9 EDW. II (1316)9. 


No Return found 


10 EDW. Tl (1316): 


Johannes le Rous 
Nicholaus de Kynggeston’ 


Wilts County 


Wilts County 


+”) a9 
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DE DWe it (sts) 
Edmundus Gascelyn 
Henricus de Prayers 
Edwardus de Tarente 
Ricardus de Beymenstr’ 
Robertus atte Mershe 
Willielmus de Bristolla 
Willielmus de Keynes 
Johannes Wykys 
No Return made 


2 Wee (138): 
Nicholaus de Kynggeston’ 
Willielmus de Lye 1° 
Galfridus Rotarius 
Henricus Drapier 
No Return made 
Willielmus de Harpedene 
Johannes Floure 
Willielmus Coterel’ 
Henricus le Lange 


12 Edw. IE (1319). 
Robertus de Cauntelow 
Henricus de Prayers 
seein aamee lesNoneys) +! 
Galfridus le Wheolere 
Walterus Monaunt 
Johannes le Symple 
Robertus de Berges 
Willielmus Bryghtwy 
11 


Robertus Laurens 


14 EDW. II (1320). 
Robertus de Cantilupo 
Adam Walraund’ 
Robertus Longe 
Johannes att Mere 
Nicholaus Heved’ 
Ricardus Reymond’ 
Galfridus de Wermenistre 
Henricus de Melkesham 
Robertus Laurenz 
Willielmus Groggy 


1S IEIONY SJL (1337311) 
Willielmus de Wauton’ 
Philippus de la Beche 
No Return made 
No Return made 
Galfridus de Wermenistre 
Thomas de Harpedene 

12 


eocoeecereseeceeeose eee eee eee eoes 


Johannes de Kyngeswode 


Wilts County 
Downton Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City : 


WwAltone Bore: 


Wilts County 
Downton Boro’ 


Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City 


Wetton Iberia 


a”) ”? 


Wilts County 
Downton Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City — 


Wilton Boro’ 


Wilts County 
Ludgershall Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City — 


Niltonm Bone: 


+”) 7) 


Wilts County 


Devizes Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City 
Wilton Boro’ 


a” ” 
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15 EDW. II 1322). 


Ingeramus Berenger, Miles Wilts County 
Michael de Anne, Miles 7 é 

No Return made Devizes Boro’ 
Johannes de Guldeford Malmesbury Boro’ 
Walterus Frauns ae ie 
Gilfridus de Okeburn’ Marlborough Boro’ 
Henricus le Fauconer i es 
No Return made Salisbury City 
Nicholaus Sprigurnel Wilton Boro’ 


Thomas de Frome ee ae 
16 EDW. II (1322).1% 


Johannes de Sancto Laudo Wilts County 
Johannes de Bonham s) sa 
Galfridus Aldwyne Marlborough Boro’ 
Galfridus de Okeburn’ oA - 
Thomas Prat Salisbury City 


Thomas Iseby!4 | oe 5D 
17 EDW. II (1323—4). 


Adam Walraund, miles Wilts County 
Robertus de Hongerford, miles 5 ie 
Walterus Bochard’ Devizes Boro’ 
Hugo Estmond ce 5 
Johannes Cortays Downton Boro’ 
Nicholas Loverying’ - a 
Johannes de Gildeford’ Malmesbury Boro’ 
Robertus de Parys . “ 
Johannes Goudhyne Marlborough Boro’ 
Willielmus de Rameshull’ a a 
Adam de Derham Salisbury City 
Ricardus le Seler ie x 
Willielmus le Wylde Wilton Boro’ 


Willielmus Coterel 3 Dp 
18 EDW, II (1324). 


Ingelramus Berenger Wilts County 
Adam Walraund Ae ‘a 


19 EDW. II (1325). 


Adam Walraund, miles Wilts County 
Robertus de Hongerford - ie 
Thomas Mumham Devizes Boro’ 
Johannes Mymyng . hs 
Johannes Curtays Downton Boro’ 
Nicholas le Coue is “ 
Johannes de Coumbe Malmesbury Boro’ 
Henricus Syre phi as 
Richardus de Mildehale Marlborough Boro’ 
Henricus le Fauconer m4 i 
Henricus Burry Salisbury City 
Thomas erat ir o 
Willielmus Coterel Wilton Boro’ 


Rogerus de Langeford » » 
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20 EDW. II (1326—7). 


Robertus Selyman, miles 
Robertus de Hongerford’ 
Ricardus Laurens 
Nicholaus Gale 
Edwardus de Tarente 
Nicholaus de Bikeleswade 
Willielmus Hasard 

lent cus Syne 
Willielmus de Rameshull 
Robertus le Toppere 
Ricardus de Tudeworth’ 
Willielmus de Berwik’ 


1 EDW. III (1327). 


Edmundus Gacelyn, miles 
Johannes de Bradenstok’, miles 
Willielmus Hasard 

Johannes de Guldeford 

Elias Home 

Robertus Lusewy 

Robertus de Shadewell’ 
Johannes de Lucy 


2 EDW. III (1327—8). 


Gilbertus de Berewyk’ 
Willielmus Randolf’ 
Willielmus de Rameshull’ 
Robertus le Toppere 
Elias Home 

_Thomas Prat 


2 EDW. III (1328). 


Gilbertus de Berewyk’ 
Johannes de Farlegh’ 
Thomas atte Grene 
Robertus Jonkyn 
Henricus le Meyre, or le Meir 
Stephanus de Regate 
Willielmus Hasard 
Henricus Syre 
Nicholaus Grammory 
Henricus Bache 
Willielmus de Berwyk’ 
Elias Home 


2 E DW Til (1328): 


No Returns found 


Wilts County 
Cricklade Boro’ 
Downton Boro’ 
Malmesbury. Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City 
Wilts County 
Malmesbury Boro’ 
Salisbury City 
Wilton Boro’ 
Wilts County 
Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City. 
Wilts County 
Cricklade Boro ‘ 
Downton Boro’ 
Malmesbury Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 


Salisbury City” 


a”) re) 


Wilts County 


2 & 3 EDW. III (1328 and 1328—9). 


Hildebraundus de London’ 
Robertus de Hungerford 
Stephanus de Reigate 
Edwardus Taraunt 

VOL. XLVII.—NO. CLXIII. 


Wilts County 


959 ” 
Downton Boro’ 


>”? yy” 
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Willielmus de Rameshull’ 
Johannes Godhyne 
Galfridus de Wermenstre 
Ricardus le Seler 
Willielmus Coterel 
Johannes de Kyngeswode 


4 EDW. III (1329—30) 
Petrus Doygnel 

Robertus de Hungerford 
Nicholaus Gale 

Robertus Withergaunt 
Willielmus Burel, Senior 
Ricardus Estmond 
Johannes le Clerk 
Johannes Gibon 
Willielmus de Kameshull’ 
Robertus le Toppere 
Ricardus le Seler 
Radulphus de Wolsthing’ 
Johannes de Kyngeswode 
Willielmus Coterel 


4 EDW. III (1330). 
Reginaldus de Pavely 
Robertus de Hungerford 
Johannes de Gale 
Robertus Wythergant 
Johannes Grey 
Hugo Estmond 
Willielmus de Rameshull’ 
Willielmus atte Welde 
Ricardus le Seler 
Thomas Prat 
Robertus le Clerk 
Rogerus le Deghere 


SLED Wi ssn)t>: 


5 EDW. III (1331). 
Hildebrandus de London,!® 
Robertus de Hungerford?! 


6 EDW. III (1331—2). 


Hildebrandus de Londres or de London 
Walterus de Hungerford’ 

Robertus Jonkyn 

Robertus Wyther 

Hugo Estmond 

Johannes Cray 

No Return made 

No Return made 

Johannes de Wodeberghe 

Rogerus le TayJlour 


Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City 


Wilton Boro’ 


+”? »” 


Wilts County 
Cricklade Boro’ 
Devizes Boro’ 
Ludgershall Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City 
Wilton Boro’ 
Wilts County 
Cricklade Boro’ 
Devizes Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City : 


Wilton Boro’ 


>”, +”) 


Wilts County 


dd) a) 


Wilts County 
Cackade Bore: 
Dewizes Boro’ 


Downton Boro’ 
Malmesbury Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 


”? a>” 
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Wilhelmus Randolf 
Elias Homes 
Willielmus Coterel 
Rogerus le Deyere 


6 EDW. III (1332). 


Johannes de Harnham 
Willielmus Percehay 
Willielmus Randolph’ 
Johannes de Selewode 
Johannes le Duyk’ 
Thomas Mauncel 


6 EDW. III (1332). 


Johannes de Kingestone, miles 
Edmundus Gascelyn, miles 
Wiillielmus Hasard 

Johannes Aldith 

Gilbertus de Botes 

Robertus de Burbach’ 
Johannes te Duk’ 

Johannes le Clerk 

Andreas le Tail 

Wialterusvabterv A: 3.4... 


SE DW lll (1333-4). 


Walterus de Hungerford 

Rogerus Lesewy 

No Return made 

No Return made 

Jobannes Randus 

Johannes de Salesbury, or de Salesburs 
Reginaldus de Mares 

Ricardus le Mareschal 


8 EDW. III (1334). 


Robertus de Hungerford!” 
Robertus de Bilkemor!” 


9 DIVE EE (1335). 


Johannes de la Roche 
Wilhelmus Randolf 
Johannes Aldych 

Johannes de Baa 

Rogerus Luzewye 

Willielmus Randolph’, junior 
Willielmus Pomeray 
Willielmus Coterel 


10 EDW. III (1335—6) 


Robertus de Bilkemore!® 
Willielmus Randolf18 


Salisbury City 


Wilton Boro’ 


>”) a) 


Wilts County 
Salisbury City 


Wilkvomn Boro: 


>”, a) 


Wilts County 
Malmesbury Boro’ 
Salisbury City : 


Wilton Boro’ 


Wilts County 


Devizes Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City 
Wilton Boro’ 


a”) »” 


Wilts County 


, Lrg! 


Wilts County 
Malmesbury Boro’ 
Salisbury City 


Whaler yore 


a9 >) 


Wilts County 


»? ») 
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10 EDW. III (1336). 
Walterus de Hungerford’, miles 
Johannes de Roches, miles 
Willielmus de Rameshull’, junior 
Johannes le Ewer 
Thomas Pratt 
Ehas Home 


Wilts County 


Marlborou gh Boro’ 
Salisbury Boro’ 


da) dD 


10 EDW. III (1336—7).19 
1] EDW. III (1336—7). 


No Returns found 


ll EDW-. Til (337); 
Robertus Selyman, miles 
Petrus Doynel, miles 
Willielmus de Rameshull’ 
Johannes Child 
Johannes de Stalbrigge 
Elhas Homes 
Robertus Sireman 
Willielmus Fromond 


Wilts County 


Wilts County 


Marlborough Boro’ 


, 


Salisbury City 


Wilton Boro’ 


” D8) 


12 EDW. [bl (13378): 


Willielmus de Seynt Omer 
Petrus Doynel 
Thomas (Pulton?) 
Johannes Child 
Henricus Russel 
Willielmus Randolf 
Robertus Laurens 
Rogerus de Langeford 

12 EDW. IIT (1338). 
Gilbertus de Berewyk’ 
Willielmus Percehay 
Walterus atte Merssh’ 
Robertus de Chyverden’ 
Johannes Gylemyn 
Johannes de Duryngton’ 
Robertus Laurenz 
Rogerus de Langeford’ 


Wilts County 


’ 


Marlborou gh Boro 


, 


Salisbury City 


Wilton Boro’ 


Wilts County 
Malmesbury Boro’ 
Salisbury City 


Wilton Boro’ 


>”, >” 


12—13 EDW. III (1338—9). 


Robertus de Hungerford’ 
Willeimus Percehay 
Henricus Russel 
Ricardus de Selyrs 
Robertus Laurens 
Rogerus de Langeford’ 


13° 2 DW Tis (339)r 
Johannes de la Roche 
Willielmus Percehay 
Rogerus le War 
Johannes atte Halle 
Thomas Prat 
Willielmus de Hynedon’ 


Wilts County 
Salisbury City 


Wilton Bore, 


»”? >” 


Wilts County 
Malmesbury Boro’ 


Salisbury City i 


a: »” 
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13 EDW. III (1339—40). 


Johannes de Mere Wilts County 
Oliverus de Servynton’ - * 
Johannes de Halle Malmesbury Boro’ 
Rogerus le Warr’ es 09 
Walterus le Whyte Salisbury City 
Johannes Malwayn =, i 
Johannes de Kyngeswode Wilton Boro’ 


Johannes de Rigge 2) » 
14 EDW. III (1340). 


Johannes de Boklond’ Wilts County 
Oliverus de Servynton’ ue zs 
Willielmus Hasard Malmesbury Boro’ 
Ricardus le Woder’ i 5 
Edwardus Knoel Salisbury City 
Elias Homes 5 re 
Johannes de Kyngeswod’ Wilton Boro’ 


Johannes de Rigge » ” 
14 EDW. III (1340).2° 
15 EDW. III (1341). 


Johannes de Boklonde Wilts County 
Willielmus Golafre Uh - 
Johannes atte Halle Malmesbury Boro’ 
Willielmus Hasard’ . 
Thomas Prat Salisbury City 
Robertus Berges is oe 
Nicholaus Shirburne Wilton Boro’ 


Johannes le Person » » 
16 EDW. III (1342). 
No Returns found at all. 


17 EDW. III (1343). 


Nicholaus Lamberd Wilts County 
Willielmus Percehay Ai is 
Thomas Prat Salisbury City 
18 EDW. III (1344). 
Hildebrandus de London’ Wilts County 
Henricus de Percy a: Pe 
Thomas Scot Marlborough Boro’ 
Johannes de Malmesbury _ i 
Johannes Prat Salisbury City 
Johannes Vellard Re ‘\ 
Willielmus le Frye Wilton Boro’ 


Johannes le Tannere ue ie 
20 EDW. III (1346). 


Gilbertus de Berewyk Wilts County 
Robertus de Haveresham if s 
Johannes Vellard Salisbury City 
Robertus Berges a vf 
Robertus Gilberd Wilton Boro’ 


Wilhelmus Grygory re . 
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21 EDW. III (13847—8) 


Ricardus de Lente 
Nicholaus Lambard 
Thomas Prat 
Johannes Vellard 
Johannes Dayne 
Johannes de Wollop” 


22 EDW. III (1348). 


Nicholaus Lambard 
Ricardus Lente 
Johannes Vellard’ 
Rogerus Sorel 
Johannes Dayne 
Johannes de Wollop’ 


22 EDW. III (1348—9) 


Wilts County 
Salisbury City 


Wilton Boro’ 


>” ”? 


Wilts County 
Salisbury City 


Walkie Bere” 


” ” 


Prorogued on account of the Plague. 


25 EDW. III (1350—1) 


Willielmus de Walkynton’ 
Gilbertus de Berewyk’ ° 
No Return made 

No Return made 

No Return made 
Robertus de Farendon’ 
Petrus Beneyt 

Edwardus de Domerham 
Willielmus Hile 


25 EDW. III (1351—2) 


Willielmus fitz Waryn de Penlegh’ 2+ 
Johannes de Shadewell, de Manyngfeld?1 


26 EDW. III (1352).22 


Dominus Johannes Seintlawe 


PY JID, ILL (C13 3s333) 2° 


Thomas de Sancto Mauro 


28 ED Wee (i354) 
Thomas Seymor?# 
Edmundus Everard?4 

29° EB DW) TL seo) 


Johannes de Westbury 
Nicholaus de Bonham 
Johannes de Upton’ 
Johannes Powel 


31 EDW. III (1357). 


Gilberdus de Berewyk 
Thomas de Hungerford 


. 


Wilts County 


Cricklade Boro’ 
Devizes Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro 
Salisbury City 


d 


Walter Bore: 


a) a) 


. 


Wilts County 


a) ,) 


Wilts County 
Wilts 


Wilts County 


a) ”) 


Wilts County 


Salisbury City 


a) I) 


Wilts County 


” ” 
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32 EDW, III (1357—8). 


Johannes de Stokes, miles 
Robertus de Loundres, miles 
No Return made 

No Return made 

No Return made 

No Return made 

Thomas de Brighampton’ 
Robertus Alwyne 
Wilhelmus le Fox, Deyghere 
Petrus Laurens 


34 EDW. III (1360). 


Thomas Hungerford 
Michael Skillyng 
No Return made 
No Return made 
No Return made 
No Return made 
Johannes Upton 
Robertus Bout 
Willielmus de Hyle 
Johannes de Stone 


Wilts County 


Cricklade Boro’ 
Devizes Boro’ 
Malmesbury Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City 


Wilton Boro’ 


a) a” 


Wilts County 


Cricklade Boro’ 
Devizes Boro’ 
Malmesbury Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 
Salisbury City 


Wilton Boro’ 


d”, a) 


34 EDW. III (1360—1). 


Laurencius de Sancto Martino, chivaler 
Robertus de Loundres, chivaler 


No Return made 
Gilbertus Wacz 
Willielmus Colderne 
Johannes Gode 
Johannes Shoryn 
No Return made 
No Return made 
Ricardus Whithorn 
Johannes Meyre 
No Return made 
No Return made 
No Return made 
Willielmus Yonge 
Robertus Vyrly 
Robertus le Bout 
Thomas Brutford’ 
Willielmus Hyle 
Johannes Stone 


36 EDW. III (1362). 


Henricus Estormy or Sturmy 
Thomas Hungerford 
Willielmus de Wyke 
Nicholaus Hommedieux 
Thomas Prentis 

Radulphus Gilbert 


Wilts County 
Redwin Bore: 
Calne Boro’ 


> 


Chippenham Boro 
Grieliade Boros 


Devizes Boro’ 
Downton Boro’ 


Lud gershall Boro’ 
Malmesbury Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 
Old Sarum Boro’ 
Salisbury City 
Wilton Boro’ 
Wilts County 
Bedwin Boro’ 


Calne Boro’ 


” 3) 
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Nicholaus Stoor Chippenham Boro’ 
Robertus Hobbes » ys 
Willielmus de Wekelescot Cricklade Boro’ 
Willielmus le Deyghere By - 

~ Willielmus Estmond’ Devizes Boro’ 
Willielmus Spicer i ss 
Johannes Dryewode Downton Boro’ 
Willielmus Beneit ee oo 
Ricardus Croftone Malmesbury Boro’ 
Thomas atte ...lyre ei i 
Willielmus de Seynt Need Marlborough Boro’ 
Johannes Jenewyne Wy: ae 
Walterus de Upton’ Old Sarum Boro’ 
Johannes Averay i mF 
Wilhelmus de Watton’ Salisbury City 
Thomas Chapelleyn be Me 
Willielmus de Hyle Wilton Boro’ 


Johannes atte Stone » » 
37 EDW. III (1368). 


Robertus de la Mare, chivaler Wilts County 
Henricus Estormy, chivaler ~ ie 
Johannes de Upton Salisbury City 
Robertus le Bout i id 
Seat Mane Sea aa. ae Wilton Boro’ 
Cece rec ccccccccccccccece 25 ” ” 

38 EDW. III (1364—5). 
Thomas West, miles Wilts County 
Robertus de la Mare, miles ics e 
Johannes Good Ch(ippenham) Boro’ 

25 

Wilhelmus Wartier Downton Boro’ 
Johannes Willemyn a a 
Willielmus Teynturer Salisbury City 
Robertus Godmanston’ ‘2 
Johannes Stone Wilton Boro’ 


Willielmus Hyle » » 
40 EDW. III (1366). 


Robertus de la Mare?® Wilts County 
Nicholaus de Bonham?2® 9 o5 


42 EDW. III (1368). 


Henricus Sturmy, miles Wilts County 
Thomas de la Ryver, miles - si 

No Return made Bedwin Boro’ 

No Return made Devizes Boro’ 

No Return made Malmesbury Boro’ 
No Return made Marlborough Boro’ 
Walterus Upton Old Sarum Boro’ 
Thomas Glendy RS satel 
Wilhelmus Wychforde Salisbury City 
Nicholaus le Taillour, Draper ae ee 
Willielmus Chusselden’ Wilton Boro’ 


Henricus Bout > 5 
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Johannes Andreu, senior 


Thomas Weston’ 


Willielmus Estmond 
Thomas Fayredame 


Johannes Stawelle 


Wilielmus Keynesham 


Johannes Polton’ 
Petrus Waldreth’ 
Walterus Upton 
Thomas Glendy 
Johannes Upton 


Willielmus Wychford 
Henricus Haversham 


Johannes Stone 


Laurencius de Sancto 


Martino2? 


Laurencius de Sancto 


Martino28 


Thomas Fayrdame 


Radulphus Gosselyn 
Willielmus Keynesham 
Johannes Burbach’ 


Johannes Goude 


Thomas Irmongerere 


Thomas Fardame 


_ Johannes Mulleward 


Johannes Parkere 


Johannes de la Mare,?9 


chivaler 


Johannes Gilberd 
Thomas Fayrdame 
Johannes Foytour 
Adam Knolle 
Walterus Jape 


A 


45 EDW. III 


A 


46 EDW. Il 


Robertus de la Mare, miles 
Nicholaus Bonham, miles 


A 


47 EDW. III 


Robertus de la Mare, miles 
Nicholaus Bonam, miles 


JN 


ey Tf Ay > 


43 EDW. III (1369). 


Robertus de la Mare, miles 
Johannes Thorp, miles 


Wilts County 
Cricklade Boro’ 
Devizes Boro’ 
Malmesbury Boro’ 
Marlborough Boro’ 
Old Sarum Boro’ 
Salisbury City 


Wilton Boro’ 


”) ” 


45 EDW. III (1370—1). 


Thomas de la Ryver?? 


(1371). 


Willielmus de Keynesham?8 


Robertus Bout28 


(1372). 


193 


oe 


Hubertus Wolwy 
Walterus Job 
Robertus Bout 


Ricardus le Monek’ 
Henricus Haversham 


Johannes Cole 


(1373). 

Nicholaus Weston’ 
Hubertus Wolwy 
Petrus Baldry 


Nicholaus le Taillour 


Thomas Chapelayn 
Henricus Bout 


Willielmus Chitterne 


50 EDW. III (1375—6). 
Nicholaus de Bonham29 


51 EDW. III (1376—7). 


Robertus de la Mare, miles 
Thomas Hungerford, miles 


Ricardus Polton 
Wilhelmus Lorde 
Georgius Joce 
Johannes. Upton 
Johannes Byterle 
Thomas Cuttyng 


Thomas Wysdom 
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1, RIC. IL 3a). 


CHA es S(O) (©) PX PX p— 


Philippus fitz Waryn <A Thomas Fayrdame F 
Nicholaus Bonham A Johannes Gilbert 18) 
2 RCS i (1S78). 

Johannes Daunteseye A Robertus Northbourne 
Radulphus Cheynee A Johannes Parkere 
No Return made B Johannes Stowell’ 
Wilhelmus Wichampton’ C Ricardus Polton’ 
Rogerus Solasse Cc Walterus Joop’ 
Thomas Gay D Willielmus Asshton’ 
Thomas Enford D Georgius Joce 
Thomas Weston’ E Thomas Boyton’ 
Johannes Andrewe E David Wyght 
No Return made G Henricus Bout 
No Return made Pp. Henricus Haveresham 
Robertus Monek’ Jal 
4 Je AE (1837). 
Thomas Hungerford?® A Johannes Dauntesey?° A 
3 RIC. II (1379—80). 
Thomas Hungerford’, No Return made G 
chivaler?! A No Return made Es 
Laurencius de Sancto Rogerus Sottewell’ H 
martino, chivaler®! A Robertus le Monek’ H 
Johannes Coumbe B Johannes Stowell’ J 
Thomas Horlebat B Johannes Parkere J 
Willielmus Wychampton’ CE EMA Ea ara ate a oe O 
Ricardus Ronde (Cerrina an. Satin pe O 
Thomas Lote D Johannes Byterlegh M 
Robertus Chepman D Thomas Boreford’ M 
On Ue aati ston’?2 E Ricardus Stoke N 
(Johannes A3?)ndrewe E Johannes Stone N 
4 RIC. II (1380). 
Thomas Hungerford’?? A Nicholaus Bonham?? A 
> RIG (138i): 
Johannes Daunteseye, No Return made G 
chivaler No Return made Je 
Johannes de Roches, Johannes Parkere J 
chivaler Johannes Stowelle i 
No Return made Johannes Bougeis K 
Johannes Blake Ricardus Cachecote K 
Willielmus Wychampton’ Walterus Upton’ O 
Thomas Gay Johannes Averay O 


Robertus Chepman Robertus le Bont Salisbury 


Johannes Andrewe Thomas Boreford’ Boro’ 
Robertus Chambre Henricus le Bont N 
Johannes Boxe Johannes Cole N 


a9} 125] hes O OE @ le ta ee 


Johannes Wytherton 


| 


} 
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Johannes de Daunteseye, 


chivaler 
Johannes de Roches, 

chivaler 
Willielmus Plomer 
Thomas Smyth 
No Return made 
Thomas Gay 
Robertus Chaundeler 
Johannes Andrewe 
Johannes atte Court’ 
Ricardus Gobet 
Johannes Mulleward’ 
No Return made 


Johannes Daunteseye, 
chivaler 

Johannes de Roches, 
chivaler 

Willielmus Plomer 

Thomas Smyth’ 


Willielmus Wychampton’ 


Willielmus Prentys 
Thomas Lotes 
Robertus Chepman 
Thomas Weston’ 


CC CC ee CC 


_ Johannes le Mulleward 
_ Johannes Bochard, spicer 


| 6 RIC. II (1382—3). 
_ Johannes de Roches, 


chivaler 


| Hugo Cheyne 


Johannes Coumbe 
Thomas Smyth 


| Robertus Formage 
_Ricardus Ronde 


Thomas Lote 


| Thomas Iremonger 

| Johannes Andreu 

| Johannes atte Court’ 
| Williulmus Spicer 


Willelmus Saltere 
No Return made 


Thomas Hungerford’, 
chivaler- 
Nicholaus Bonham 
Thomas Smyth’ 
Willielmus Plomer 


5 RIC. II (1382). 


5 ‘391 (e9) les] lel IO) @ © [ed [eo B= (@)) 5] le5] (e5] les] SS) © toa) los) B= 
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A 
A 
B 
B 


No Return made 
Robertus Sottewell’ 
Robertus Monek’ 
Johannes Parker 
Nicholaus Weston 
Petrus Baldry 
Walterus Joop’ 
Johannes Chippelegh’ 
Bartholomeus Averay 
Thomas Hynedon. 
Ricardus Monek’ 
Johannes Stone 
Edwardus Roggers 


RIC Il (382). 


No Return made 
No Return made 
Robertus le Monek 
Rogerus Shottewell’ 
Johannes Parker 
Nicholaus Weston’ 
Johannes Genowyne 
Walterus [Jeop’| 
Thomas Boreford’ 
David Wyght 
Walterus de Uptone 
Bartholomeus Averay 
Johannes Cole 
Thomas Oterborn’ 


No Return made 
Rogerus Sottewell’ 
Robertus Monek’ 
Johannes Parker 
Nicholaus Weston 
Ricardus Polton’ 
Johannes Bryd’ 
Johannes Chippelegh’ 
Bartholomeus Averay 
Johannes Biterlegh’ 
Willielmus Warmewell’ 
Thomas Cuttyng’ 
Ricardus Stoke 


©, im (See). 


Robertus Monek’ 
Rogerus Sotwell’ 
Johannes le Parkere 
Nicholaus de Weston’ 
Thomas Gildeford’ 
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No Return made 
Thomas Gay 
Robertus Chepman 
Ricardus Cardemakier 
Willielmus Coventree 
No Return made 

No Return made 


Thomas de Hungerford, 
chivaler 


Johannes de Roches, chivaler 


Thomas Smyth 

Thomas Horlebat 
Wilielmus Wychampton’ 
Ricardus Ronde 

Thomas Gay 

Robertus Chepman 
Johannes Andrewe 
Johannes atte Court’ 
Johannes Bochard’ spicer 
No Return made 


Humfridus de Stafford, 
chivaler 
Robertus Russel, chivaler 
Willielmus Plomer 
Johannes Coumbe 
Johannes Blake 
[Willielmus] Wichampton 
Thomas Gay 
Thomas Irmongere 
Johannes Court’ 
Johannes Bourne 
Ricardus Cardemakere 
Johannes Bochard, spicer 


Robertus Corbet, chivaler 
Hugo Cheyne, chivaler 
Thomas Smyth 
Wilhelmus Plomer 
Johannes Blake 
Willielmus Wychampton’ 
Thomas Lotes 

Thomas Irmongere 
Thomas Weston’ 
Johannes Andrewe 
Ricardus Gobet 

Henricus Webbe 

No Return made 


@ 


D 
D 
F 
F 
G 
P 


Johannes Saleman 
Willielmus Haulegh’ 
Robertus Chyke 
Thomas Boteford’ 
David Wyght’ 
Johannes Cole 
Wilhelmus Chitterne 


7-RIC. Il Gesay 
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IC. II (1384). 
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wa 
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No Return made 
Roger Sotwell’ 
Johannes Sille 
Johannes Kyng’ 
Johannes Freytour 
Ricardus Frys 


Ricardus Rommersbury 


Johannes Averay 
Johannes Chippelegh’ 
Johannes Byterlegh’ 
Willielmus Warmewell 
Johannes Cole 
Henricus le Bout 


Rogerus Sottewell’ 
Wilhelmus atte Moure 
Nicholaus Weston’ 
Johannes Pusy 
Johannes Leche 
Ricardus Stapele 
Johannes Averay 
Johannes Chippelegh’ 
Johannes Salesbury 
Willielmus Lhord’ 
Willielmus Chitterne 
Adam Daubeneye 


9 RIC. II (1385). 


A 
A 
B 
B 
Cc 
C 
D 
D 
E 
Je, 
F 
P 
G 


No Return made 
Rogerus Shotewelle 
Willielmus atte Moure 
Johannes Pusy 
Nicholaus Weston 
Johannes Polton’ 
Thomas Cryps 
Johannes Averay 
Johannes Chippelegh’ 
Thomas Boreford 
David Wyght 
Willielmus Chitterne 
Adam Daubeneye 


EA Aire 5 OO by 
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10 RIC. II (1386). 


Thomas Islomgersiemel, Clutyeiiesr 2 Gebcooousopoondbobuboden Bb 
Radulphus Cheyne, chivaler A Nicholaus Weston’ 
Johannes Combe Alexander Oxenford 
Willielmus Baillef Thomas Cryps 
Thomas Gay Johannes Jenewyne 
Robertus Chaundeler Walterus Upton © 
Johannes Andreu Bartholomeus Averay 
Andreas Jones Thomas Boreford 
Ricardus Gobet David Wyght 
Wilhelmus Salter Adam Daubeneye 

‘6 SoS CAO AUN OR AC EE Thomas Molyns 


11 RIC. II (13887—8). 


Johannes Parker 
Alexander Oxenford 
Johannes Corteys 
Johannes atte Wyle 
Walterus Upton’ 
Johannes Averay 
Johannes Bytterlegh’ 
Thomas Burforde 
Thomas Cutting’ 
Willielmus Chitterne 


Toy toon 


Johannes Dauntesey 
Johannes de Budesthorn’ 
Willielmus Wichampton 
~ Ricardus Ronde 
_ Thomas Gay 
| Johannes Suyput 
Johannes Andreu 
_ Thomas Weston’ 
| Ricardus Gardmakere 
| Wilhelmus Saltere 
No Return made 


Ao lnlclcloickeletras 


12 RIC. II (1388). 


_ Radulphus Cheyne, No Return made 
chivaler?® No Return made 

_ Ricardus Horn Johannes atte Wile 

_ No Return made Johannes Curteys 

_ No Return made Walterus Upton 

_ Thomas Loute Johannes Averay 

| Thomas Gay David Wight 
Ricardus Gardmakiere Johannes Hethe 

_ Willielmus Spicer Adam Daubeneye 

_ No Return made G Johannes Hull, senior 


1 _ II (1389—90). 


Willielmus Blankpayn 
Johannes Parkere 
Johannes Calston’ 
Robertus Warner 
Johannes Bitterlegh 
Willielmus Warmwell 
Thomas Cuttyng’ 
Willielmus Chitterne 


14 RIC. II (1390). 
Johannes de Roche?? A Johannes Wroth’37 


5) 1KUKE, IDE (USO). 
| Bernard Brocas38 JX Robertus Dyngle?8 
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_ Thomas Hungerford’ 
Willielmus Esturmy 
_ Johannes Combe 

| Willielmus Plomer 
Thomas Loute 

| Thomas Gay 

| Ricardus Gobet 
Wilhelmus Spicer 
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16 RIC. IT (1392). 
Prorogued sine die. 


16 RIC. II (1392—3). 


Thomas Hungerford’, Johannes Curteys K 
chivaler A Thomas Lechnore K 
Willielmus Esturmy, chivaler A Johannes Bitterlegh’ M 
Willielmus Coryntre F Wilhelmus Warmwell’ M 
Willielmus Spicer EF Johannes Cole N 
Willielmus Blankepayn I Henricus Bunt N 
Willielmus Chaloner J 
17, RIC. II (1393—-4). 
Johannes Roches, chivaler A Ricardus Frys K 
Johannes Gawayn A Johannes Curteys K 
Nicholaus Samborn’, junior D Johannes Averay O 
Hugo de la Lynde EB Johannes Chippels O 
Johannes Tapener EF Johannes Bitterlegh’ M 
Ricardus Bunkere 1) Lhomas Burford’ M 
Ricardus Parkere ji Thomas Cuttyng N 
Willielmus Blankpayn J Johannes Cole N 
18 RIC. II (1394—5). 
Johannes Lislebon’, chivaler A Johannes Curteys K 
Johannes Gowayn A Johannes Averay O 
Ricardus Cardmakyer JE Robertus Page O 
Willielmus Spycer F Willielmus Warmewell’ M 
Nicholaus Samborn’, junior J Ricardus Spencer M 
Thomas Froud’ ih Thomas Cuttyng N 
Robertus Drake K Johannes Hardy N 
20 RIC. II (1396—7). 
Johannes de Roches, chivaler A No Return made K 
Robertus Corbet, chivaler <A Ricardus Spencer M 
Willielmus Saltere F Johannes Mouer M 
Hearicus Webbe 1p Johannes Hardy N 
Robertus Neweman J Willielmus Chitterne N 
Willielmus Blankpayn J) 
21 RIC. II (13897 and 1397—8). 
Henricus Grene, chivaler A Nicholaus Cley K 
Thomas Blount, chivaler A Johannes Averay O 
Willielmus Salter F Robertus Page O 
Johannes Peyntour F Ricardus Juell’ M 
Johannes Stowell’ J Johannes Cary M 
Wilhelmus Blankpayn J Johannes Hardy N 
Johannes Canynges Kk Adam Daubeneye N 


23 RIC. II (1399). 
[The King abdicated on 29 Sept., and the Parliament did not meet.] 
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Johannes Roches, chivaler 


Thomas Smyth’ 
Galfridus Mauncell’ 
Robertus Salman 
Johannes Felawe 
Robertus Andrewe 
Johannes Ferrour 
Ricardus Cardemaker 


Willielmus Sturmy, 
chivaler?9 

Walterus Hungerford, 
Chinvaler?® 


Johannes de Berklegh, 
chivaler 


| Ricardus Maurdyn’?® 
_ Petrus Scanter?® 


| Walterus Hungerford, 


chivaler#! 


| Thomas Bonham 
_ Thomas Calston’ 
_ Johannes Huwet 
_ Johannes Kyngeston’, junior F 


Thomas Heywey 


| Johannes Cherlton’ 


_Walterus Hungerford 
| Willielmus Stourton’ 
_ Johannes Peyntour 

| Simon [Skynnere] 


IT TSQEIN, MOV UIs): 
Willielmus Esturmy, chivaler A 


HomoowWe 


Wilhelmus Saltere 
Robertus Newman 
Robertus Saleman 
Thomas Crips 
Thomas Cook’ 
Wilhelmus Hull’ 
Willielmus Waltiers 
Thomas Cuttyng’ 
Willielmus Chitterne 


2 HEN. IV (1400—1). 


A 


A 


Ricardus Spenser?9 
Johannes Levesham?9 


3 HEN. IV (1401—2). 
No Returns found at all. 


3 HEN. IV (1402). 


- 


L 


| Thomas Calston’, chivaler <A 
| Simon Skynnere 
_ Ricardus Smyth 
_ Johannes Tanner 
_ Thomas Bonde 


F 
F 
J 


= 


Ricardus Colyngbourne 
Johannes Wryd 
Johannes Wallop 
Wilhelmus Boyton 
Johannes Bollenha[m| 
Willielmus Chitterne 


5 HEN. IV (1403). 


A 
A 


Willielmus Waryn’!® 
Johannes Leuesham#? 


6 HEN. IV (1404). 


A 


Willielmus Worston’ 


7 HEN. IV (1405—6). 


A 
BN 
a 


J 
J 


Thomas Heose 
Nicholaus Tympeneye 
Willielmus Bayly 
Willielmus Boyton’ 
Robertus Frye 
Johannes Hardy 


9 HEN. IV (1407): 


i 
A 
F 
F 


Thomas Child 
Johannes Becot 
Robertus Frye 
Robertus Lardyner 


11 HEN. IV (1409—10). 
No Returns found 


Wilts County 
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13 0H NEV (4) 


No Returns found 


Wilts County 


1 HEN. V (1413). 


Willielmus Esturmy, 


chivaler?? A 
Walterus Hungerford?? A 
Ss eee. ef2 43 [B] 
Se anogee eancle sce Ges 8 [B] 


NaS GEC: anAe a S, joer SS ID 
Johannes [Worth]#? D 
Thomas Crekkelade?? E 
Robertus Nyweman?#? E 
Johannes Coryngtre?? F 

EF 


Simon Skynner?? 


Johannes Brut#? 
Thomas Kynf’#? 


eeeceoecesecees eee seeeeeosee ee 


eeeresrececoceoeeeee eo eeeeoee 


Johannes Bryd’? 


Willielmus [B]yllyngtre#? 


Walterus Shirlegh’#2 
Willielmus Waryn?? 
Robertus Frye#? 
Johannes Lambard’4? 


2 HEN. V (1413—14). 


Willielmus Molyns, chivaler A 
Walterus Hungerford, 
chivaler 
Robertus Salman 
Robertus Roude 
Thomas Coryntre 
Robertus Smyth’ 
Johannes Charlton’ 
Johannes Randolt’ 


Ka FOO - 


Thomas Hathewey 
Willielmus Alclif’ 
Robertus Lange 
Willielmus Chesterton’ 
Walterus Shirle 
Johannes Beckot 
Johannes Valeys, senior 
Johannes Harleston’ 


2 HEN. V (1414). 


Willielmus Esturmy, chivaler A 
Thomas Bonham 
Robertus Salman 
Robertus Roude 
Willielmus Coryntre 
Thomas Coryntre 
Thomas Hiwey 


aSmymyoop, 


Johannes Goore 
Johannes Bird’ 
Thomas Hathewey 
Walterus Shirle 
Johannes Beckot 
Johannes Harleston 
Johannes Whithorn’ 


3. HEN. V (1415). 


Thomas Bonham 
Willielmus Alisaundre 
Willielmus Clerk’ 

Johannes Blake 
Willielmus Coventre, junior 
Rogerus Barbour 

Thomas Hywey 


er ae) @ = = 


Ricardus Steynysham 
Johannes Bryd’ 
Thomas Nyweman 
Walterus Shirle 
Henricus Man 
Johannes Harleston’ 
Johannes Whithorn’ 


3 HEN. V (1415—16). 


No Returns found 


Wilts County 


4 HEN. V (1416). 


No Returns found 


Wilts County 
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5 HEN. V (1417). 


Willielmus Esturmy, chivaler A 
Johannes Westbury, junior A 
lolnaimnes e524 55. .0060263 ae ae 


“accnoc yi eee ao 07 ae 
Robertus Longe C 
Robertus Salman C 
Wilhelmus Covyntre F 
Robertus Tyndale F 


Willielmus Palmere 
Thomas Corbyn 
Willielmus Hungate 
Hugo Gower 
Walterus Shirley 
Willielmus Waryn 
Johannes Harleston’ 
Johannes Whythorn’ 


7 HEN. V (1419). 


Johannes Westbury, junior A 


Robertus Asshelegh A 
Robertus Tendale F 
Wilhelmus Hendelove F 
Willielmus Palmer 25] |] 


eeeeeseeereeco eee ee2reere er 20000 


Walterus Shirley 
Wilhelmus Waryn 
Johannes Whythorn’ 
Johannes Harleston 


8 HEN. V (1420). 


Johannes Persons, junior A 

Johannes Rous A 
_ Johannes Benger B 
_ Johannes Everard B 
_ Johannes Baylly € 
_ Ricardus Chamberleyn € 
_ Johannes Coventre F 
, Robertus Chaundeler 


by 


'Robertus Longe 
Ricardus Melbourne 
_Robertus Blake 

| Walterus Stodley 
Willielmus Coventre 
Robertus Smyth’ 
Willelmus Palmer 


So FUTONS 


| weececrccescccccre ce cece vcce 


Johannes Stourton, junior A 
|Robertus Longe A 
‘Thomas Huse B 
‘Mauricius Homedeux B 
Johannes Justice C 
‘Robertus Grene C 


hood codeonD OO eoeeceere 43 
oe ........:. 43 IE 
| poo doeeeaeee 43 Crikkelade E 
Galfridus Coubrigge E 
Johannes Baker 


Johannes Faukener F 


Willielmus Sturmy, chivaler A 
Robertus Andrew A 
Robertus Erle B 


| VOL. XLVII.—NO. CLXIII. 


Willielmus Palmer 
Johannes Charlton 
Hugo Gower 
Nicholaus Swan 
Walterus Shirle 
Robertus Poynant 
Johannes Whithorn 
Johannes Harleston 


9 HEN. V (1421). 


Laurencius Fyton 
Hugo Gower 
Walterus Shirle 
Robertus Paynaunt 
Henricus Bradeley 
Johannes Ludwell 
Johannes Whithorn’ 
Johannes Harleston’ 


9 HEN. V (1421). 


Johannes Denby 
Willielmus Bysshopp’ 
Willielmus Palmer 
Johannes Gore 

Hugo Gowere 
Johannes Juyles 


Johannes Fruysthorp’ 


Johannes Ludwelle 
Walterus Shirle 
Thomas Boner 
Johannes Whithorn’ 
Johannes Harleston’ 


1 HEN. VI (1422). 


Johannes Saymour 
Johannes West 
Johannes Nicol 
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Thomas Stokke 
Johannes Gilys 
Henricus Bettenharn 
Johannes Langelegh’ 
Thomas Crekkelade 
Robertus Crekkelade 
Johannes Coventre 
Willielmus Coventre 
Johannes Sturmy 


Robertus Longe 
Ricardus Milbourne 
Ricardus Hardene 
Henricus Chancy 


Johannes Giles 
Johannes Dykeman 
Henricus Bottenham 
Robertus Creklade’ 
Johannes Ludwell’ 
Johannes Coventre 
Wiulielmus Coventre 


Ricardus Mulbourne 
Johannes Stourton 
Thomas Coventre’ 
Robertus Chaundeler’ 
Johannes West 
Thomas Shirwode 


Robertus Shotesbroke, 
chivaler 
Robertus Andrewe 
Ricardus Harden 
Galfridus Polton 
Thomas Creklade 
Johannes Russell’ 
Johannes Castelcombe 
Robertus Wirhale 
Johannes Covyntre 
Willielmus Covyntre 


Willielmus Darell’ 
Johannes Poulet 
Walterus Corpe 
Radulphus Panter 
Johannes Maynard’ 
Robertus Rowde 
Johannes Fowler 
Ricardus Everton’ 
Johannes Bailly 


B 
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Nicholaus Wotton’ 
Hugo Gower 
Johannes Fruysthorp’ 
Johannes Harleston’ 
Walterus Shirle 
Henricus Man 
Nicholaus Pak’ 
Johannes Whithorn 


2 HEN. VI (1423). 


gotMmdOdDootwre 


Willielmus Gatecombe 
Johannes Denby 
Johannes West 
Walterus Stodlegh’ 
Johannes Sturmy 
Thomas Newman 
Wilhelmus Alisaundre 
Walterus Shirle 
Thomas Husee 
Johannes Everard 
Johannes Whithorn’ 
Johannes Harleston’ 


3 HEN. VI (1425). 
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Robertus Erle 

Thomas Keche 
Willielmus Alysaundre 
Henricus Man’ 
Johannes Whithorn’ 
Johannes Giles 


. VI (1425—6). 


Johannes Skyllyng, junior 
Ricardus Shotewelle 
Johannes Wyke 

Thomas Drewe 

Johannes Bryd 
Willielmus Cooke 
Henricus Man 

Johannes Bromley 
Nicholaus Pakke 
Johannes atte Fenne 


EN. VI (1427). 


Willielmus Palmer 
Johannes West 
Johannes Wodeford’ 
Ricardus Furbour 
Johannes Scot 
Walterus Messager 
Willielmus Alysaundre 
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Ricardus Baker 
Willielmus Coventre 
Johannes Coventre 
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Willielmus Warwyk’ 
Nicholaus Pak’ 
Ricardus Bryght’ 


8 HEN. VI (1429). 


Edmundus Cheyny 
Robertus Longe 
Ricardus Brigges 
Thomas Tropenell’ 
Robertus Crikkelade 
Wilhelmus Crikkelade 
Willielmus Bremesgrove 
Robertus Chaundeler 


Johannes Beynton 
Wilhelmus Darell’ 
Johannes Sturmy 
Robertus Colyngborne 
Robertus Crekkelade 
Wilhelmus Crekkelade 
Johannes Selewode 
Robertus Crekkelade 
Willielmus Smyth’ 
Johannes Gylys 
Johannes Gloucestre 


10 


Johannes Stourton’, miles 
Willielmus Darell 
Robertus Colyngbourne 
Ricardus Brigges 
Johannes Justice 
Willielmus Themse 


- Walterus Sergeant 
- Willielmus Styrope 
_ Robertus Criklade 
| Johannes Wotton’ 


Johannes Gilys 


| Johannes Craye 


| Robertus Andrew 


| Robertus Longe 

| Johannes Bradeley 
_Henricus Lynby 

| Robertus Criklade 

| Willielmus Criklade 
|Walterus Sargeaunt 
Wilhelmus Styrop’ 
| Johannes Criklade 

| Johannes Grene 
Willielmus Coventre 
Johannes Whittokesmede 


11 


>> 
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Willielmus Palmer 
Johannes West 

Johannes Byde 

Johannes Selwode 
Henricus Man 

Johannes Bromlegh’ 
Willielmus Botreauxs 
Johannes Dikeman, senior 
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_ Ricardus Briggys 
Johannes West 
Johannes Gore 
Ricardus Forbour 
Johannes Wodeford’ 
Edmundus Pouston’ 
Walterus Messanger 
Willielmus Elisaundre 
Wilhelmus Pakon’ 
Willielmus Botreaux 
Ricardus Bryght’ 


N. VI (1432). 


Willielmus Ludlowe 
Galfridus Godelok’ 
Willielmus Palmer 
Johannes West 
Willielmus Gattecombe 
Ricardus Furbour 
Walterus Messager 
Thomas Pakyn’ 
Willielmus Alisaundre 
Thomas Freman 
Willielmus Botreaux 
Willielmus Forster 


N. VI (1433). 


Willielmus Luddelawe 
Ricardus Brigges 
Johannes West 
Willielmus Palmer 
Robertus Joce 
Johannes Combe 
Johannes Bonham 
Johannes Ufnam 
Wilhelmus Warwyk’ 
Ricardus Gatour 
Johannes Whithorn’ 
Willielmus Foster 
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204 Representatives in Parliament from 1295—1832 for Wiltshire. 
14 HEN. VI (1453). 


a OIG Nees TTS 


Edmundus Hungerford, Willielmus Ludlowe H 
chivaler JN Willielmus Haukessok’ H 

Johannes Seymour A Wilhelmus Palmer J 
Willielmus Halle B ' Johannes West i 
zticardus Forbour B Johannes Brid’ i 
Robertus Criklade C Robertus Colyngbourne K 
Willielmus Criklade Cc Henricus Longe O 
Walterus Sergeant D Thomas Pakyn O 
Wilhelmus Stirape D Ricardus Ecton M 
Galfridus Mone Je) Johannes Bromley M 
Willielmus Gatcombe B Willielmus Forster N 
Johannes Coventre F Ricardus Whithorn’ N 
Johannes Gilys F 

15 HEN. VI (1436—7). 
Johannes Beynton’, chivaler A Willielmus Ludlowe Jel 
Johannes Fortescu EN Johannes Combe H 
Johannes Appulton’ 1} Wilhelmus Palmer J 
Robertus Wotton’ B Thomas Hasard J 
Robertus Crickkelade € Johannes Bryd K 
Johannes Justice Cc Johannes Wodeford K 
Willielmus Stirop’ D Johannes Wylly O 
Willielmus Hawkesok’ D Johannes Aylesby O 
Johannes Castelcombe E Willielmus Pakyn’ M 
Johannes Huberd’ E Georgius Westeby M 
Johannes Gough’ F Johannes Browne N 
Robertus Spechele F Johannes Mundy N 

18 HEN. VI (1489). 

No Returns found at all. 

20 HEN. VI (1441—2). 
Henricus Grene, armiger A Radulphus Lygh 
Johannes Lye de Thomas Chamburleyn’ 

Flammeston’ A Thomas de la Pylle 

Thomas Welle B Thomas Hasard’ 
Willielmus Halle B Walterus Everard’ 
Johannes Crikkelade C Philippus Morgan’ 
Robertus Gilys ©, Johannes Pole 
Wilhelmus Stirapp’ D Ricardus Longe 
Walterus Parke D Johannes Mone 
Johannes Longe E Robertus Longe, armiger 
Ricardus Nedham E Thomas Freman, marchaunt 
Henricus Longe F Johannes atte Fenne 
Robertus Spechisley Ie Johannes Uffenham 
Johannes Whitoxmede G 


23 HEN. VI (1444—5). 
No Returns for Wilts County. 


25 HEN. VI (1446—7). 


Willielmus Beauchamp, Nicholaus Pystor Es 
miles et chivaler iN Thomas Bartelot H 
Johannes Seyntlo, armiger A Thomas Hasard’ atl) 
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Thomas Scargyll’ 
errs is. 46 Daneell’ 
Thomas Freman 
Thomas Comer 
Willielmus Styrappe 
Thomas Galeys 
Thomas Childe 
Willielmus Whetnals 
Henricus Newerk’ 
Robertus Ismell’ 
Johannes Brekenok’ 
Johannes Bailly 
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Johannes Baynton’, miles 
Henricus Longe 
Thomas Welle 
Henricus Boteler 
Johannes Stronge 
Edwardus Basyng’ 
Willielmus Bowden’ 
Willielmus Styrope 
Robertus Bentham 
Ricardus Huggus 
Thomas Walronde 
Willielmus Weston’ 
Johannes Lawley 
Andreas Sparowe 
Johannes Trautbek 
Holmes Roe... s. 0556s au 


Johannes Dewall’ 
Ricardus Warre 
Thomas Wellys 
Thomas Malery 
Thomas Dysswall’ 
Robertus Todde 
Johannes Whynge 
Willielmus Weston’ 
Georgius Hoghton’ 
Robertus Muchegode 
Thomas Norys 
Willielmus Hendlove 
Johannes Rokes 
Robertus Tilleney 
Robertus Bentham 
Edwardus Basyng 
Wilhelmus Prudde 
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Johannes Russell’ 
Johannes Whittokesmede 
Willielmus Brygge 
Thomas Notte 
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Johannes Nicoll’ 
Johannes Combe 
Johannes Wylly 
Wilhelmus Walter 
Robertus Spycer 
Thomas Temise 
Johannes Mone 
Georgius Howden’ 
Johannes Uffenham 
Johannes Lytell’ 
Thomas Ward’ 
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Wilhelmus Clement 
Robertus Spycer 
Thomas Hasard’ 
Robertus West 
Robertus Onewyn 
Georgius Howton’ 
Johannes Sydenham 
Johannes Wylly 
Johannes Whittokesmede 
Philippus Morgan 
Walterus Chalk’ 
MPWOMNAS 255 ok enn ee ss el 
Johannes Laurence 
Willielmus Forster 
Thomas Noreys 
Willielmus Brugges 


EN. VI’ (1449). 


Thomas Coberley 
Johannes Erneley 
Johannes Strange 
Johannes Monmouth’ 
Johannes Nicoll’ 
Thomas Walronde 
Thomas Broun’ 
Thomas Freman’ 
Johannes Willy 
Willielmus Swayn 
Edmundus Penston 
Thomas Skargill’ 
Johannes Benger 
Johannes Uffenham 
Wilhelmus Kayser 
Johannes Daunte 
Ricardus Horton’ 


N. VI (1450). 


Willielmus Twynehow 
Thomas Thorp 
Johannes Erle 
Johannes West 
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206 Representatives in Parliament from 1295—1832 for Wiltshire. 


Philippus Baynard’ 
Georgius Houghton’ 
Johannes Burlegh’ 
Willielmus Basyng’ 
Willielmus Wrythe 
Willielmus Kemell’ 
Thomas Norreys 
Willielmus Hendelove 
Walterus Bergh’ 
Johannes Wynge 
Ricardus Joynour 
Johannes Nyter 
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Johannes Saymour, armiger P 


Johannes Saymour, armiger A 


Henricus Longe, armiger 


Thomas Umfrey 
Ricardus Baron’ 
Johannes Wolaton’ 
Johannes Godwyn’ 
Olyver Wylcotes 
Thomas Child’ 
Georgius Houton’ 
Nicholaus Jones 
Willielmus Temse 
Thomas Noryes 
Radulphus A lye [szc] 
Thomas Welle 
Ricardus Keston’ 
Thomas Crosse 


Robertus Tylney, armiger 
Ricardus Waller, junior, 


armiger 


Johannes Wroughton’, 
armiger 


Thomas Wynslowe, armiger 


Johannes Alderley 
johannes iCs a a) 


Johannes Whittokesmede 
48 
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Edwardus Asshewell 
Willielmus Brigg 
Ricardus Hayne 
Thomas Luyt 
Johannes Surnour ? 
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Johannes Nicolas 
Johannes Combe 
Robertus Metford’ 
Thomas Burghill’ 
Johannes Yelverton’ 
Thomas Freman 
Edmundus Penston’ 
Rogerus Kemys 
Thomas Grigge 
Johannes Uffenham 
Robertus Fenne 
Alexander Appelby 
Johannes Lawley 


31 HEN. VI (1452—3). 


Robertus Dyneley 
Willielmus Ludlowe 
Thomas Hasard’ 
Johannes Nicoll’ 
Thomas Hardegrave 
Ricardus Ady 
Ricardus Joynour 
Thomas Freman 
Willielmus Hore 
Johannes Halle 
Johannes Notte 
Bernardus Colvile 
Johannes Maunpesson’ 
Ricardus Pratte 
Ricardus Hasard’ 
Thomas Trygotte 


33 HEN. VI (1455). 


Robertus Tylney 
Willielmus Ludlowe 
Johannes Rogers 
Johannes Nycoll’ 
(Thomas?9) Hasard’ 
(Thomas?**) Broun’ 
Thomas Vaghan’ 
Thomas Bagot 
Thomas [Freman#8] 
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aria a gna ante cae Hynde*8 


Bernardus Colvyle 
Johannes atte Fenne 
FEgidius de Acres 
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38 HEN. VI (1459). 


Thomas Hungerford’, 
armiger A 
Johannes Saymour’, 
armiger 
Galfridus Sotheworth’ 
Johannes Alomby 
Robertus Baynard’ 
Robertus Foster 
Willielmus Clement 
Hugo Pierson’ 
Johannes Wolfe, armiger 
Thomas Danvers 
Nicholas Herry 
Ricardus Chaundre, armiger P 
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Johannes Nicoll’ 
Robertus West 
Ricardus Seymour 
Constantinus Darell 
Johannes Archer 
Thomas Baron’ 
Thomas Gaunsell’ 
Robertus Bothe 
Johannes Cole 
Robertus Neuman 
Johannes Jurdeley, filius 
Thome Jurdeley, de 
Eton’ 
Johannes Watkyns 
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39 HEN. VI (1460). 


No Returns found 


Wilts County 


1 EDW. IV (1461). 
No Returns found at all. 


3 EDW. IV (1462—3). 
No Returns found at. all. 


7 EDW. IV (1467). 


Rogerus Tocotes, miles 
Johannes Willughby, miles 
Johannes Benger 
Robertus Sheffeld 
Rogerus Huls 
Johannes Bank 
Ricardus Erleygh 
Robertus Lygh 
Edwardus Hungerford, 
armiger 
Johannes Ferys, armiger 
Robertus Queynton 
Johannes Lambe 
Thomas Welle 
Radulphus A legh [szc] 
Thomas Hunston 
Henricus Muchgode 
ME esc. vere 
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44 


Arthurus Ormesby 
Wilhelmus Sturmy 
Johannes Abrigge 
Johannes Leycestr’ 
Ricardus Seymour, armiger 
Johannes Michell, junior 
Johannes Eltenhed 
Nicholaus Statham 
Johannes Aport 

Thomas Pery 

Walterus Torney 
Johannes Michell 
Johannes Whittokesmede 
Willielmus Stephens 
Radulphus Banaster 
Ricardus Garard 
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9 EDW. IV (1469). 


| Prorogued sine die on account of an expected invasion of the French 
. and Scots (Close Roll, 9 Edw. IV m. 3 d). 


10 EDW. IV [49 HEN. VI] (1470). 
No Returns found at all. 


a 12 EDW. IV (1472). 


Rogerus Tocotes, miles A 
Henricus Longe, armiger A 
| Thomas Strangwissh B 


Henricus Spilman 
Robertus Sheffeld 
Ricardus Kyngesmyll 


Gey 


208 Representatives in Parliament from 1295—1832 for Wiltshire. 


Johannes Gylford, junior 
Rogerus Townesend 
Johannes Hamond 
Willielmus Hydes 
Willielmus Barnevyle 
Johannes Whittokesmede 
Ricardus Vyall 

Robertus Nevyle 
Johannes Uffenham 
Thomas Davers 
Ricardus Jaye 

Ricardus Erley 

Rogerus Uffenham 
Johannes Suleard 
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Johannes Brigges 
Johannes Fryse 
Thomas Rogers 
Johannes Clynton 
Philipus Lewys 
Egidius Dacres 
Johannes Chafyn 
Rogerus Hols 
Philippus Morgan 
Johannes Michell 
Johannes Pole 
Robertus Fenne 
Ricardus Mody 
Johannes Throgmerton 


17 DW. WV (1477-8). 


-Walterus Hungerford, 

armiger A 
Johannes Cheyne, armiger A 
Willelmus Paston, armiger B 
Thomas Wareyn 
Willielmus Walrond, armiger C 


us) 


Willielmus Danvers 
Johannes Waller 
Willielmus Slyfelde 
Willielmus Barett 


Thomas Whityngton, armiger 


Johannes Fryce 


Johannes Peke 

Robertus Tocotes 

Aldelmus Hungerford, 
armiger 


Rogerus Hopton, armiger 
Johannes Ferys, armiger 


Walterus Herne 
Radulphus Banaster 
Johannes Michell 
Thomas Davers 
Ricardus Jay 
Michael Skyllyng 
Robertus Luyt 


Robertus Hilton 
Johannes Stone 
Henricus Councell 
Johannes Glyn 


Johannes Lye 
Johannes Staunton 
Johannes Pole, armiger 
Willielmus Baker 
Edwardus Baron 
Ricardus Pole, armiger 
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22 EDW. IV (1482—3). 
No Returns found at all. 
1 RIC. III (1483—4). 
Ditto. 

1 HEN. VII (1485). 
Ditto. 

a) JENBIN, WUE. C237). 
Ditto. 

7 HEN. VII (1491). 
Ditto. 

Il] HEN, VIL (1495). 
Dittos 
12, HEN. VII (1496—7). 
Ditto. 


Edwardus Hardgill, armiger 
Henricus Swayne, armiger 
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1 HEN. VIII (1509—10). 
Ditto. 


3 HEN. VIII (1511—12). 
Ditto. 


6 HEN. VIII (1514—15). 
Ditto. 


14 HEN. VIII (1523). 
Ditto. 


21 HEN. VIII (1529). 


Edwardus Darrell, miles°® A Johannes Bawdewyne iP 
Edwardus Baynton, miles <A Henricus Bridges Jel 
Willielmus Newdygate*? B Ricardus Brydgis Jal 
Johannes Berwyke B Thomas Edgare J 
Willielmus Crouche C Wilhelmus Stamp I) 
Johannes Turgeys C Edmundus Darrell kK 
Willielmus Button D Henricus Baggot K 
Thomas Wylkes D Thomas Hylton O 
Robertus Coursone E Willielmus Lambert O 
Willielmus Rede E Willielmus Webbe M 
Johannes Poyntz F Thomas Chaffyn M 
Ricardus Mytton 15) Thomas Kyrton S) 
Nicholaus Hare G Thomas Temys S 
Willielmus Horwod G Galfridus Pole N 
Johannes Seymour, miles ale Edmundus Knightley N 
Robertus Seymour ale Ricardus Tracy R 
Johannes Hynde P Walterus Wynston R 
28 HEN. VIII (1536). 
No Returns found at all. 
31 HEN. VIII (1539). 
Ditto. 
33 HEN. VIII (1541—2). 
No Returns found Wilts County 
37 HEN. VIII (1545). 
No Returns found at all. 
1 EDW. VI (1547). 
No Returns found Wilts County 
7 EDW. VI (1552—53). 
Georgius Penruddock, Johannes Bokyngham 
armiger generosus M 
1 MARY (1553). 
Writ only A Ricardus Bryges, armiger, 
Ricardus Fulmerston B ballivus burgi de Lud- 
Johannes Hungerford B gershall H 
Robertus Hungerford,armiger C Edmundus Powell, armiger H 
Willielmus Alyn, generosus C Robertus Wer’, alias Browne K 
nobartus Wrastlay, generosus D Robert Bithwey Kk 


210 Representatives in Parliament from 1295—1832 for Wiltshire. 


Henricus Farnell, yeoman D 
Thomas Parker 18 
Willielmus Badger E 
Johannes Norrys, armiger G 
Johannes Bekensall, armiger G 
Fulco Mowncelowe 
Thomas Hyll 
Willielmus Rastall 
Oliverus Vachell 
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Nicholaus Throckmerton O 
Johannes Throckmerton O 
Johannes Hooper M 
Johannes Abyn M 
Andreas Baynton, armiger S$ 
Griffinus Curteys, generosus S 
Nicholaus Chowne, mercator N 
Henricus Creede, mercator N 
Henricus Poole R 
Johannes Throkmerton R 


1 MARY (1554). 


Willielmus Wroughton, 
miles®! A 
Johannes Mervyn, miles®! A 
Richard Fullmarston, esquyer B 
Edward Rous, knight 
Willielmus Baselen, armiger 
Willielmus Alen, generosus 
Wilhelmus Smyth®! 
Thomas Smyth®! 
Willielmus Hampshere 
Johannes Tunkes 
Thomas Hygate, armiger, 
Henricus Leke, armiger 
Jacobus Basset, armiger 
Johannes Norres, armiger 
Ricardus Forset, generosus 
Christopher Dysmars, 
generosus 
Thomas Martyn, armiger 
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Johannes Beckinson, armiger P 
Johannes Wynchecombe, 
junior, generosus 
Edmundus Powell 
Johannes Hedges 
Matheus Kyng 
Owen Gwyn, esquyer 
Thomas Tyndall, esquyer 
Ricardus Cupper, generosus O 
Edmundus Twyny, generosus O 
Robertus Griffithe 
Johannes Abyn 
Griffinus Curteys, generosus 5 
Petrus Morgan, generosus 
Wylliam Clerke, esquier 
Mathew Colthurst, esquier 
Johannes Tull, de London, 
merchaunt 
Egidius Peyne 
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1 & 2 PHILIP and MARY (1554). 


Rychard Fulmerstone, 
esquyer 

Edward Hungerford 
gentylman 

Johannes Mervyn, miles 

Edwardus Wastfylde 

Thomas Moyle, miles 

Johannes Proctor 

Cyriake Petytt, gentylman 
vice Thome Moyle, militis, 
who (elected to serve for 
King’s Lyne, county 
Norfolk) D 

Thomas Parker, generosus [E] 

Johannes Rede, generosus_ [EF] 

Thomas Hull, major burgi 
de Devyses 8 

_ Edwardus Heynes 1p 

Johannes Bekyngsale, 


Clo aed — [ss 


armiger G 


Antonius Browne, armiger H 

Arthurus Alleyn, generosus H 

Johanmesi..cscs , vICe 
Anthonu Browne, 
armigeri (who elected 
to serve for Maldon, 
county Essex) 

Edwardus Umpton 
generosus 

Johannes Hedgis, generosus 

Peter Taylor, alias Perce 

John Brooke 

Johannes Tull, armiger 

Franciscus Kyllynghall, 
armiger 


Oe OO Ce Ce Ce 


William Bennate 
Greffyn Curtys 
Wyaillielinais sees ceeee 52 
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Willielmus Barne, armiger G 
Henricus Umpton, generosus T 
Thomas Chaffyn, generosus T 


me airataceis Crede, mercator®>2 N 
Egidius Payne, generosus R 
SN Aran Sees generosus*2 R 


2 & 3 PHILIP and MARY (1555). 


‘Henricus Bodenham, 
armiger 

‘Wilhelmus Baseley, armiger 

Henricus Clyfford, armiger 

David Seymor, armiger 

Willielmus Alen, generosus 

Edwardus Wastfylde 

Nicholaus Snell, armiger 

_ Johannes Pollard, armiger 

Nicholaus Poyntz, miles 

Georgius Hunteley, armiger 

Thomas Hull 

Jacobus Webbe 

Henricus Whyte, armiger 

Thomas Whyte, armiger 

Thomas Hungerford, armiger T 

Fulco Mouncelowe 

Thomas Marten, gent. iP 

John Bekensaw, gent. P 
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Johannes Storye 

Johannes Wynchcombe, 
junior 

Jacobus Stumpe, miles 

Matheus Kyng 

Andro Bainton, gent. 

Gabriell Pledell, gent. 

Thomas Chaffyn, junior 

Johannes Hooper 

Johannes Marshe, armiger 

Willielmns Chambers, 
generosus 

Thomas Frogmorton, kynght 

William Hoskyns 

Henricus Crede, mercer 

Willielmus Clerke, gent. 

Edmundus Ploden, armiger R 

Ricardus Bruninge, armiger R 
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45 PHILIP and MARY (1557—8). 


Georgius Penruddock, 

armiger®! A 
Nicholaus Snell, armiger A 
Johannes Temple, generosus B 
Georgius Eden, generosus®! B 
Willielmus Aleyne,generosus®!C 
Ricardus Nicholas, 

generosus°! @ 
Johannes Sylyard, miles D 
Willielmus Nevyll, armiger D 
Willielmus Hamesher 1c) 
Johannes Marmyon 13, 
Thomas Hull, generosus®! EF 
Henricus Morres, generosus®! F 
Thomas Whyte, generosus G 
Thomas Gyrdler, generosus G 
Cristoferus Sackvile, armiger T 
Henricus Partriche, generosus T 
Johannes Gybbon, legum 

doctor 12 
Henricus Jones, legum doctor P 


Sir Richard Bridges, of West- 
[minster], knighte Jal 
Thomas Marten, of London, 
esquier H 
Matheus Kynge, generosus J 
Gryffinus Curteis, generosus J 
William Daniell, gent. K 
William Fletewoode, gent. K 
Henricus Jones, armiger 
Thomas Bateman,generosus®! O 
Johannes Hooper, generosus®!M 
Robertus Eyer, generosus®! M 


Johannes Bucklond S 
Willielmus Allen, alias 
Helyer, generosus?! S 


Willielmus Clarke, armiger®! N 
Henricus Creed, generosus®! N 
Ricardus Brynyng, armiger®!R 
Humfridus Moseley, 
generosus?! R 


1 ELIZ. (1558—9). 


Sit john Thynne, knt. 
John Erneley, esq. 
Francis Newdygate, esq. 
Henry Clifford, esq. 
Andrew Baynton, esq. 
Richard Kingsmylls 
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Wilham Weyghtman, esq. 
Henry Sharryngton, esq. 
Lawrence Hyde, esq. 
David Cerney 

William Daniell, gent. 
John Younge, gent. 
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John Harrynton, esq. 
Henry Hart, esq. 
William Webbe, merchant 
John Webbe, merchant 
Anthony Carleton, gent. 
Ralph Skynner, gent. 
Henry Bodnam, or Bodden- 
ham, esq. 
Thomas Hygate, esq. 
Christopher Dysmars, gent. 
Humphrey Moseley, gent. 


Edward Baynard, esq. 
Nicholas Snell, esq. 

Sir Walter Dennyce, knt. 
John Aysshelye, esq. 
John Yonge, esq. 
Edward Heynes 

JOna Sony, IL IDy 
Thomas Gyrldeler, gent. 
Sir Ralph Hopton, knt. 
Richard Pallady 
William Awbreye, gent. 
Henry Jones, esq. 
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5 ELIZ. (1562—3) 53 


Edward Baynton, esq. George Acworthe, esq. 
John Eyer, esq. Griffin Curtis, esq. 

Sir John Thynne, knt. George Cope, esq. 
Stephen Hales, esq.4 Sir Thomas Ragland, knt. 
William Clarke, gent. Edward Poole, esq. 
William Alleyn, gent. Michael Blount, Esq. 
Francis Newdigate Leonard Dannet, esq. 
Nicholas Snell, esq. Edward Herbert, esq. 
Nicholas Seint John, esq. Henry Compton, esq. 
Anthony Throckmorton, esq. Anthony Weekes, gent. 
Hugh Powell, esq. Giles Estcourte, gent. 
Edward Heynes, esq. Hugh Ryeley, gent. 
Tristram Mathewe, gent. John Dyster, gent. 
Henry Kingesmyll, gent. William Wightman, esq. 
Richard Kingesmyll, esq. Thomas Highgate, esq. 
Richard Cabell, gent. John Hippesley, esq.°® 
John Foster, esq. Gabriel Pledell, esq. 


14 ELIZ. (1572). 


DPHHOODAyHmODCOnmW>> 


Sir George Penruddock, knt., Sir John Thynne, knt.°® 
of Ivychurch, county Wilts A Edward Stafforde, gent.°® 
James Marvyn, esq., of John Hales, esq. 
Founthill, county Wilts5? A Richard Polstede, gent.®° 
Simon Boyer, gent.5® 58 B James Colbrand, esq. 
George dneland. sent 0708 1 Thomas Walkadyn, gent. 
William Alleyne, sen., gent. C John Danvers, esq.°® 6 
William Were, alias Browne, Nicholas Snell, esq.°® 
yeoman C Nicholas Saint John, esq. 
Sir Edward Baynton, knt., John Stannop (or 
vice William Alleyne, gent., Stanhope®®) esq. 


deceased*® 59 

William Bayly, gent., of the 
parish of Chippenham 

John Scott, clothier, of 
Chippenham 

William Brugis, esq. 

John Hugesford, jun., esq. 

George Raynold, Mayor of 
Devizes 

Henry Grube 


Hugh Powell, gent. 

John Frenche, gent. 

Giles Estcourte, esq. 

Hugh Tucker, gent. 

William Bronker, esq. 

Henry Bronker, gent. 

William Clarke, gent. 

Francis Vaughan, gent. 

Henry Knevytt (or Knyvet) 
56 62 


esq. 
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William Darrell, esq., of Edmund Dunche, esq. R 
Littlecott, county Wilts G 

Edward Seintlowe, esq., of 
Stoye, County Somerset G 


27 ELIZ. (1584). 


Charon Rawley, esq. A Francis Button, gent. ipl 
Anthony Mildmey, esq. A Sim Elenny Knevert, knit: J 
Richard Wheler, esq B John Stumpe, gent. J 
Roger Puleston, gent. B lemma Ueintred mesap K 
Stephen Duckett, esq. C Edward Stanhopp, gent., 
iichmelbever,) sent: ¢ ID) (Galle Kk 
Robert Baynarde, esq. 1D Richard Topcliffe, esq. O 
Robert Hyde, gent. D Roger Gyfford, M.D. O 
Henry Bainton, esq. F Giles Estcourt, esq. M 
Henry Broncker, esq. EF Christopher Weekes, esq. M 
Thomas Wylkes, esq. G William Bronker, esq. S) 
Minomas Cosen, ebb: G Edmund Myddwinter, gent. S 
John Thynne, esq. als John Penruddocke, esq. N 
Laurence Hyde, esq. T oger Earthe, esq, N 
Venerable Dr. Dale iP. The Worshipful Thomas 
Richard Sowche, gent. 12 Vaviser, esq. R 
John Kingesmyll, esq. Jel John Hungerford, esq. R 
28 ELIZ. (1586). 
William Browncker, esq. A Ambrose Coppinger, esq. Jel 
Charon Rawley, esq. A John Kyngesmyll, esq. H 
Richard Wheler, esq. B Sir Henry Knyvett, knt. J 
Roger Puleston, gent. B lala Iban, Rees, Ot 
Stephen Duckett, esq. € Chippenham J 
John Leaver, gent. D Edward Stanhope, gent., 
Lawrence Hide, gent. D ID {Cell K 
Robert Hide, gent. D Edmund Hungerford, gent., 
John Higford, junior, esq. E of Marlborough K 
Richard Delabere, esq. E Edward Barkeley, esq. O 
Henry Baynton, esq.®% F Richard Topcliffe, esq. O 
Henry Brunker, esq.*3 F Giles Estcourt, esq. M 
Thomas Gorges, esq. G Christopher Weeckes, gent. M 
Thomas Wylkes, esq. G Robert Baynard, esq.*4 S) 
John Thynne, esq. cb Henry Whitaker S 
John Bennett, gent. al Edward Penruddoke, esq. N 
John Mervin, esq., of the Henry Martyn, esq. N 
Middle Temple, county Thomas Vavasour, Esq. R 
Middlesex P John Hungerforde, esq., of 
Richard Cossens (or Cossyn)®3 Cadnam R 


D.C.L., Chancellor to the 
ArchbishopofCanterbury P 


30 & 31 ELIZ. (1588 and 1588—9). 


John Thynne, esq. A Henry Huyde, or Hynde, esq. H 
William Brouncker, esq. A Thomas Vavicer, esq. J 
John Seymor, esq. B Henry Bayly, gent. J 
Henry Oughttred, esq. B Richard Wheler, esq., of 
Henry Jackman, esq. C Lincoln’s Inn, County 
John Leaver, gent. C Middlesex K 
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John Cornewall, gent. of 
Marlborough 
Roger Gyfford, M.D. 
Henry Bainton, esq. 
Christopher Weekes, gent. 
John Bayley, gent. 
Henry Fanshaw, gent. 
John Bennet, gent. 
Thomas Cavendishe, esq. 
Robert Penruddoke, esq. 
Sir Henry Knyvett, knt. 
John Hungerforde, esq. 


Edward Bainton, knt. 
William Swayne, gent. 
George Snigge, gent.®? 
Thomas Smythe, gent.®? 
Henry Brouncker, esq. 
John Dalaber, esq. 
Richard Cossyn, LL.D. 
Lawrence Tompson, gent. 
Francis Zouche, esq. 
Joshua Elmer, esq. 
John Mervin, gent. 
John Lyly, gent. 

Carew Rawleigh, esq. 


Hoye eOOtshtmtoY 


35 ELIZ. (1592—3). 


Sir Walter Longe, knt. A Francis Zouche, esq. 
Sir William Bruncker, knt. A Abraham Hartwell gent. 
Thomas Hungerford, esq., of Edward Thornboroughe, esq. 

Stocke, County Wilts 13 Chidiac Wardour, esq. 
james: Keynvon sent. Or Sir Henry Knyvet, knt. 

Bedwin B Thomas Lakes, esq. 
Henry Jackman, esq. C Richard Wheler, esq. 
Thomas Edwards, gent. C Anthony Hungerford, esq. 
Edward Wingfield, esq. D Anthony Asheley, esq. 
rancis blenvwye.res@e D Edmund Fortescue, esq. 
Henry Nowell, esq. E Giles Hutchens, gent. 
John Pledall, esq., of Framp- Robert Bower, gent. 

ton E Wilham Jordayne, gent. 
Henry Bayntun, esq. F Henry Fanshawe, gent. 
Richard Mompesson, esq. F Sir Thomas Morgan, knt. 
John Goldewell, esq. G Robert Penruddocke, esq. 
Thomas Willoughby, esq. G John Hungerford, esq. 
John Thynne, esq. al William Meredith, gent. 
Thomas Thynne, esq. aD 


39 ELIZ. (1597). 


Henry Jackman, esq. 

Edmund Ludlawe, esq. 

Richard Leake, gent. 

Sir Henry Knyvette, knt. 
of Charlton 

Thomas Estcourte, jun., 
esq., of Shipton Moyne 

Richard Digges, esq. 

Richard Wheler, esq. 

Thomas Eire, gent. 

Giles Hutchens, gent. 

Matthew Ley, esq. 

James Ley, esq. 

Thomas Muffet, gent. 

Robert Penruddock, gent. 

Henry Dacres, esq. 

John Lowe, esq. 


Sir Wiliam Eyre, knt. 

Henry Baynton, esq. 

Anthony Hungerford, esq. 

Francis Castilion 

Thomas Edwards, esq. of 
Rushbury, County Salop 

Richard Lowe, esq. of Calne 

Edward Wymarke, esq. 

Sharington Talbot, esq. 

Sir George Gyfford, knt. 

Gray Brydges, esq. 

John Kent, gent. 

Robert Drewe, gent. 

Robert Turnor 

George Paule, esq. 

John Thynne, esq. 

Lawrence Huyde, esq. 

Sir James Marvyn, knt. 
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43 ELIZ. (1601). 


Sir Pdmund Carye, kmt.6? <A 
Sir Edward Hungerford, knt,®8A 
Anthony Hungerford, esq. 
Levinus Monckes, esq. 
Lionel Duckett, esq.® 
Richard Lowe, esq. 
Robert Barkley, esq. 
Edward Wymarke, esq. 
Sir George Gifford, knt.®% 
Robert Master, LL.D.®? 
Giles Fetiplace, esq. 
Robert Drewe, gent. 
Thomas Penruddocke, 
esq.63 58 
Edward (Barker®?), gent.°8 
John Thynne, esq. 
Richard Smythe, esq.® 
Thomas Thynn, esq.®® 
George Paule, esq. 
Robert Penruddocke, esq. 


MyyAHOO sort ddoomd 


James Kyrton, gent. H 
Sir William Monson, knt., of 


Sydney Mountague, esq., of 
the Middle Temple, London 

Richard Diggs, esq. 

Lawrence Hyde, esq. 

Robert Turnor, esq. 

lenny, Phydesesq 

Giles Tooker, esq.®? 

John Puxton, gent.® 

Matthew Ley, esq. 

Fenny, jackson; esqz,. Joi 
London 

Sir Edmund Morgan, knt. 

Hugh Samforde, esq. 

John Wentworthe, esq. 

John Rice, esq. 
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Sir Francis Popham, knt. A 

Sir John Thynne, knt. JBN 

sir Thomas Thynne, knt., 
vice Sir John Thynne, knt., 
deceased A 

Sir Walter Vaughan, knt., 
vice Sir Thomas Thynne, 
knt., who being already a 
member for Hindon was 
ineligible 

Sir John Radnye, knt. 

Anthony Hungerford, esq. 

William Swaddon 

John Noyes 

Sir Edmund Carie, knt., vice 
William Swaddon, too in- 
firm to attend Parliament C 

John Hungerforde, esq. 

John Roberts, gent. 

(Sir) John Hungerford 
(knt.)63 58 

(sir) Elenry (Poole, knt.)6? 58 

Sir Henry Baynton, knt. 

Robert Drewe, gent. 

Sir Carewe Rawleyghe, knt. 

William Stockeman, esq. 

Sir William Eyre, knt. 

Walter Gawen, gent. , 

Sir Edmund Ludlowe, knt. P 

Thomas Thynne,:esq, |e’ 


Qn eS 
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James Kerton, esq. 
Henry Ludlawe, esq. 
Sir Roger Dalyson, knt. 
Sir Thomas Dalyson, knt. 
Lawrence Hyde, esq. 
Richard Diggs, esq. 
William Ravenscrofte 
Edward Leache, esq. 
Giles Tooker, esq. 
Richard Godfrey, gent. 
Sir James Ley, knt., ser- 
jeant-at-law®? 
Matthew Ley, esq. 


Qi. SOO mn Ae ae 


- Alexander Chokke, esq., vice 


Sir James Ley, knt., ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench S 
Sir James Ley, knt., Attor- 
ney General of the Court 
of Wards and Liveries, 
vice Alexander Chokke, 
esq., deceased S 
Sir Thomas Edmonds, knt. N 
Hugh Sanford, esq. INT 
Thomas Morgan, esq., vice 
Hugh Sanford, esq., de- 
ceased 
Henry Martyn, esq. 
Alexander Tutt, esq. 


AAA 
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12 JAS. I (1614). 


No Returns found 


Wilts County 


18 JAS. I (1620—1). 


Sir Francis Seymor, knt. 

Sir Edward Baynton, knt. 

Sir Francis Popham, knt. 

Sir Giles Mumpesson, knt. 

‘thomas iCatynesqen vtec. ott 
Giles Mompesson, knt., ex- 
pelled the House 

John Duckett, esq. 

John Pyme, esq. 

Edward Hungerford, esq. 

John Bayliffe, esq. 

Sir Thomas Howard, knt. 

Sin Careyalveymellll) kat: 

Sit lienry, Weys) kent: 

iohnii<ents sent: 

Sir Carew Ralegh, knt. 

Sin Phomas Hinton ki. 

Sir Thomas) Vhynnes knit.) ot 
Longeleate, County Wilts 
Sin Henny, Wudlowe, kit.) ot 

Horningesham, County 
Wilts 
Siz johne Davis aku ser 


jeant-at law®® 
John Aniketilly Seent.. 1k 
Fountell, County Wilts®® 


Sir Henry Mervin, knt.,vice Sir 
John Davies, knt., who 
elected to serve for New- 
castle-under- Lyme, County 
Stafford 


A 
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B 
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Alexander Chokke, esq. 

William Sotwell, esq. 

Sir Henry Poole, knt. 

Sir Edward Wardor, knt. 

Sir William Seymour, knt., 
Lord Beauchamp 

Richard Digges, esq. 

Sir Walter Devereux, knt., 
vice Sir William Seymour, 
knt., Lord Beauchamp, 
called to the Upper House 
as Baron Beauchamp 

George Mynne, esq. 

Thomas Brette, esq. 

Roger Gauntlett, gent. 

Lawrence Horne, gent. 


Sir James Ley, knt. and bart. 


Sir Miles Fleetwood, knt. 

Walter Longe, esq., vice Sir 
James Ley, knt., andbart., 
appointed Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench 

Sir Ehomas Dracyesknt 

Thomas Morgan, esq. 

Sir Henry Newall kateuce 
sir Thomas) Tracye; knits 
deceased 

Richard Harrison, esq. 

John Wrenham, gent. 


an WAS, It UGH. 


Edward Hungerford, esq. 

Sir john ysc johny knt and 
bart. 

Hugh Crompton, esq. 

William Cholmley, esq. 

Sir Edward Howard, knt. 

John Duckett, esq. 

Charles Maynarde, esq.®? 

John Eyanisesar 

Sir William Howarde, knt. 

Sir Nevill Poole, knt. 

Sir Edward Baynton, knt. 

John Kent, gent. 

Sir William Dodington, jun., 
knt. 

Sir Clipsie Crewe, knt. 
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William Sotwell, esq. 

(Sir Edward) Wardour, 
knt., 63 58 

Sir Thomas Hatton, knt. 

Sir Francis Seymour, knt. 

Richard Digges, serjeant-at- 
law 

Sir Arthur Ingram, knt.® 

Michael Oldisworth, esq. 

(Sir Robert Cotton, knt. and 
bart.),®3 vice Sir Arthur 
Ingram, knt., who elected 
to serve for York City®® 

Henry Sherfield, esq. 

Roger Gauntlett, gent. 

Sir Henry Ley, knt. 
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Edward Herbert, esq., vice 
Sir William Dodington, 
jules kite cdeceased 

Sir Thomas Thynne, knt. 

Sir Henry Ludlowe, knt. 

Lawrence Hyde, esq., of the 
Close, Salisbury 

Matthew Davis, gent., of the 
Middle Temple, London 

Edward Kyrton, esq. 


— 


Sir Francis Seymour, knt. 

Simblenny Wey, knit. j 

Sir John Brooke, knt. 

William Cholmeley, esq. 

Sir Edward Howard, knt. 

George Lowe, sen., esq. 

Sir-Francis Popham, knt.®% 

John Maynard, esq.®? 

Sir William Howard, knt. 

Edward Douse, esq. 

Sir Edward Bayntun, knt. 

Robert Drewe, Esq. 

Sir Clipsie Crewe, knt. 

Edward Herbert, esq. 

Sir Charles Berkley, knt. 

Edward Blisse, esq. 

Sir Thomas Thynne, knt. 

Thomas Lambert, esq. 

Sim Kolbertebye, knit: 

Sir Thomas Hinton, knt., of 
Chilton Park — 

Sir Edward Wardour, knt. 

Sir Thomas Hatton, knt.®9 
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Sir Henry Myldmay, knt. S 
Sir Pearcy Herbert, knt. and 

bart. N 

Sir Thomas Morgan, knt. N 


Sir Rowland Egerton, knt. 
and “bart ot 2 gerton; 
county Chester 

John Banks, esq., of Gray’s 
Inn county Middlesex 


(1625). 

Richard Digges, serjeant-at- 
law 

Edward Kyrton, esq. 

Michael Oldisworth, esq., of 
London 

Sir John Stradlinge, knt. 

Henry Sherfield, esq., Re- 
corder of Salisbury 

Walter Long, esq., common 
councilman of Salisbury’? 

Walter Long, esq.7° 

Gifford Long, esq. 

Sir William Herbert, knt. 

Sir Thomas Morgan, knt. 

Sir William Harrington, knt., 
vice Sir William Herbert, 
knt., who elected to serve 
for Montgomery 

Sir Robert Hide, knt. of 
Charleton, county Berks 

Sir Walter Titchborne, knt., 
of Aldercote, county 
Southampton 


1 CHAS. I (1625—6). 


Sir Henry Poole, knt. 
Walter Long, esq. 

John Selden, esq. 

Sir Maurice Berkley, knt. 
Sir John Eyre, knt. 
George Lowe, sen., esq. 
Sir Edward Bayntun, knt. 
Sir Francis Popham, knt. 
Sir William Howard, knt. 
Sir Robert Hyde, knt. 


fomblenry ley, knt. 
| John Drewe, gent. 
| Robert Long, esq., vice Sir 


Henry Ley, knt., called to 
the Upper House as Baron 
Ley 


| Herbert Doddington, esq. 


VOL. XLVII.—NO. CLXIII. 


drama toooonwre 


Robert Mason, esq.*1 

Sir Thomas Hinton, knt., 
vice Sir Thomas Jay, knt., 
and Robert Mason, esq., 
whose election was de- 
clared void?2 

Sir Thomas Jay, knt,, vice 
Sir Thomas Jay, knt., and 
Robert Mason, esq., whose 
election was declared void 

Sir Henry Moody, knt. and 
bait 

Sir William Crofts, knt. 

Richard Digges, serjeant-at- 
law 

Edward Kyrton, esq. 

Sir Benjamin Rudyard, knt. 
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Edward Herbert, esq. 

William Trumbell, esq., vice 
Herbert Doddington, esq., 
who elected to serve for 
Lymington 

Sir Charles Berkley, knt. 

William Blake, esq. 

Sir Thomas Thynne, knt. 

Thomas Lambert, esq. 

Sir William Walter, knt. 

Sir Thomas Jay, knt. 

Sir William Walter, knt.71 


ay (lal 


Sir Francis Seymour, knt. 

Sit Walham) (Button. sku: 
and bart. 

Edward Kirton, esq. 

Sin john Mirevor sium kant. 

Sir John Maynard, knight 
of the bath 

George Lowe, sen., esq. 

Sir Francis Popham, knt. 

Sir John Eyre, knt. 


Sir Edward Hungerford, knt. 


Robert Jenner, gent. 
Robert Long, esq. 
Thomas Kent, gent. 


Sir Benjamin Rudyard, knt. 


Edward Herbert, esq. 
Sir Charles Berkley, knt. 
Wilham Role, esq. 

Sir Thomas Thynne, knt., of 
Longleat, county Wilts 
Lawrence Hyde, esq., of 

Heale, county Wilts 
John Seldon, esq. 
Sir Thomas Jay, knt. 
Sir William Crofts, knt. 
Sir Henry Moody, knt. and 
bart. 
16 
Philip, Lord Herbert of Car- 
diff and Sherland 
Sir Francis Seymour, knt. 
Richard Hardinge, esq. 
Charles Seymour, esq. 
William Maynard, esq. 
Walter Norborne, esq. 
Sir Edward Hungerford, 
knight of the bath 
Sir Edward Bayntun, knt. 
Robert Jenner, esq., of Wyd- 
hill, county Wilts 
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Michael Oldsworth, esq. O 
Henry, Shertield) esqnyaixe= 
corder of Salisbury M 
John Puxton, gent. M 
Sir Walter Long, knt. S 
Thomas Hopton, esq. S 
Sir Thomas Morgan, knt. N 
Sir John Evelyn, knt. N 
Sir John Francklyn, knt., of 
Wilsden, county Middlesex R 
Sir’ Thomas Wakes knit. or 
Cannons, county Middlesex R 


S. I (1627—8). 


Sir Francis Seymour, knt. K 
Richard Digges, serjeant-at- 
law K 
(Henny Pieneyaesqs) con swrce 
(Sir FrancisSeymour, knt., 
who elected to serve for 
county Wilts) K 
Michael Oldsworth, esq. O 
Christopher Keightley, esq. O 
Henry Sherfield, esq., Re- 
corder of Salisbury M 
Bartholomew Tookie, gent., 
alderman and common 
councilman of Salisbury M 
Maximilian Pettv, esq. S 
Charles Thynne, esq. S 
Sir William Herbert, knt. N 
Sir Thomas Morgan, knt. N 
John Poolye, esq., vice Sir 
Wilham Herbert knt. (who 
elected to serve for Mont- 
gomery county) ?4 N 
Sir John Francklyn, knt., of 
Wiulsdon, county Middlesex R 
Anthony Rowse, esq., of 
Fatcham, county Surrey 
[? Patchamy, ‘cos Sussex]) yal 


CHAS. I (1640). 
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Sir Miles Fleetwood, knt. 

George Garret, esq. 

Wilham Ashbornham, esq. 

Sir John Evelyn, knt. 

Sir Nevell Poole, knt. 

Anthony Hungerford, esq. 

Edward Herbert, esq., 
Solicitor General 

Sir William Howard, knt. 

Robert Hide, esq., recorder 
of Salisbury 

Michael Olsworth, esq. 
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Thomas Hodges, esq., of 
Shipton, county Gloucester 

Edward Baynton, esq. 

Henry Da[n?]vers, esq. 

Sir Edward Griffin, knt. 

William Eyre, esq. 

Sir John Berkly, knt. 

Thomas Moore, esq. 
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Sir Thomas Pennestone, knt. 

John Ashe, esq. 

Sir Henry Vane, knt. 

Sir Benjamin Rudyard, knt. 

Thomas Windibanck, esq. 

Edward Hyde, esq., of Pir- 
ton, county Wilts 


16 CHAS. I (1640). 
(Long Parliament.) 


Sir James Thynne, knt. 

Sir Henry Ludlowe, knt. 

Jiamess tlerbert, esq., and 
Edmund Ludlowe, esq., 
vice Sir Henry Ludlowe, 
knt., deceased, and Sir 
James Thynne, knt., dis- 
abled to sit 

Sir Walter Smith, knt. 

Richard Harding, esq. 

Edmund Harvey, esq., and 
Henry Hungerford, esq., 
vice Sir WalterSmith, knt., 
and Richard Harding, esq., 
disabled to sit 

George Lowe, sen., esq. 

Hugh Rogers, esq. 

Rowland Wilson, jun., esq., 
of London, vice George 
Lowe, esq., disabled to sit 

Sir Edward Bayntun, knt. 

Sir Edward Hungerford, knt. 

William Eyre, esq., vice Sir 
Edward Hungerford, knt., 
deceased ; 

Robert Jenner, esq., of Wyd- 
hill, county Wilts 

Thomas Hodges, esq., of 
Shipton, county Glouc. 

Edward Bayntun, esq., of 
Bromham, county Wilts 

Robert Nicholas, esq., of 
Devizes 

The Hon. William Herbert, 
esq., son of the Right Hon. 
Philip Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery 

Sir Edward Griffin, knt. 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
fpamimieice — the EHon: 
William Herbert, esq., 
who elected to serve for 
county Monmouth 
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Robert Reynolds, esq.7® 

Thomas Bennett, gent., of 
Pithouse, vice Sir Miles 
Fleetwood, knt., deceased 

George How, gent., vice 
Thomas Bennett, esq., de- 
ceased 

Edmund Ludlowe, sen.,esq., 
vice Thomas Bennett, esq., 
deceased 

Wilham Ashbornham, esq. 

Sir John Evelyn, knt. 

Wrallterbomenesa.40 547 

Sir Nevill Poole, knt. 

Anthony Hungerford, esq. 

Si oli Damvers, | Knit. Of 
Chelsea,county Middlesex, 
vice Anthony Hungerford, 
esq., disabled to sit 

Sir Francis Seymour, knt. 

John Francklyn, gent. 

Eouliga Sramyviele, ese eo 

Charles Fleetwood, esq., vice 
John _Francklyn, gent., 
deceased 

Robert Cecil, esq. 

Edward Herbert, ESE 
Solicitor General 

Sir William Savile, bart.’9 

Roger Kirkham, esq., vice 
Sir William Savile, bart., 
disabled to sit 

Sine khichanrd) Wlueye, ekmt, 
vice Roger Kirkham, esq., 
deceased 

Robert Hyde, esq., serjeant- 
at-law8°? 

Michael Oldsworth, esq.7® 

John Dove, gent., alderman 
of Salisbury, vice Robert 
Hyde, esq., serjeant-at- 
law disabled to sit 

William Wheeler, esq. 
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Richard Gorges, esq., son of John Ashe, esq. S 
the Right Hon. Edward the Hons Sir Henrya Vane; 
Lord Gorges, Baron of knt. N 
Dundalk, vice Elom Sir Benjamin Rudyard, knt. N 
Willan blerbert.. esqy Edward Poole, esq., of Oak- 
who elected to serve for sey, county Wilts R 
county Monmouth G William Pleydell, esq,, of 

Alexander Thistlethwaite, Midghall, in the parish of 
jun., esq., vice Sir Edward Liddiard Tregoze, county 
Griffin, knt., disabled to Wilts R 
sit G Edward Massey, esq., of 

Thomas Moore, esq. a London, vice William 

Edward Ashe, esq. rT Pleydell, esq., disabled to 

Sir Miles Fleetwood, knt.75 P sit8! R 

Interregnum (1653). 
A List of this Parliament is given in Browne Willis’ 
“‘Notitia Parliamentaria.”’ 
(1654). 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, Gabriel Marten, esq. JX 
bart. AN William Eyrersesqrao7ce 

Alexander Popham, esq. A Colonel Alexander - Pop- 

Thomas Grove, esq., of Bury ham who elected to serve 
Court A for Bath A 

Alexander Thistlethwayte, Edward Bayntun, esq. F 
esq. A Lieut.-General Charles Fleet- 

Francis Hollis, esq. A wood, Commander in chief 

John Earnley, esq., of Berry of the Forces in Ireland K 
Town A Edward) Tooker lesqua ot 

William Yorke, esq. A Salisbury M 

John Norden, esq. A Wilham Stevens, esq., Re- 

James Ashe, esq. A corder of Salisbury M 

(1656). : 
No Returns found Wilts County 
RICHARD CROMWELL (1658—9). 

Sir Walter Sts jolmnerkaat: A hichard> Shemvyyanesq. aon 
Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, Westminster Jel 
bart. A sie Jeleany Ibes, lait, ol 
Henry Hungerford, esq. BS i escecas county: Oxford®? 84 J 

Thomas Manby, esq. B Thomas Higgons, esq., of 

Edward Baynton, esq. Cie OAs bax wataeteiceee ,county Southamp- 

William Duckett, esq. CG tome J 

Edward Hungerford, esq., of Thomas Grove, esq. K 
Farleigh Castle, county James Hayes, esq., Recorder 
Somerset D of Marlborough K 

James Stedman, esq of Richard Hill, esq., of Strat- 
Lincoln’s Inn D ford88 O 

Edwande) oolemasesq ea non William (Ludlow ?) esq., of 
Kemble, county Wilts E Clarrinton (Clarendon ?) 

John Haw/([kins],®? gent:, of Park 
u Mureewechies county Wilts E Henry Eyre, esq., Recorder 

Chaloner Chute, jun., esq. F of Salisbury M 
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Edward Scotton, esq. F 


Woodfalls82 
John Ashe, esq.83 
[Samuel Ashe, esq.] 
Edward Tooker, esq. 
Edmund Ludlowe 
James Dewy, esq., of the 
Middle Temple, London H 


PHA © 


COMMONWEALTH 
12 CEA Se cek 
Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, 

IBSEN A 
John Earnley, esq. A 
Robert Spencer, esq. B 
Thomas Gape, esq. B 
Edward Baynton, esq. C 
William Duckett, esq. C 


Edward Hungerford, esq., of 
Farleigh Castle, county 
Somerset 

Mcdwardwareole, esq, Of 
Kemble, county Wilts 

Hungerford Dunch, esq., of 
Wittenham, county Berks 

Nevill Maskelyne, esq., of 
Purton, county Wilts 

Wilham Lewis, esq. 

Robert Aldworth, esq. 

William Lewis, esq. 

John Norden, esq. 

Giles Eyre, esq. 

John Elliott, esq. 

Thomas Moore, esq. 

John Jolliffe, esq. 

Sir Thomas Thynne, knt.8® 

George Grobham Howe, esq. 

William Prynne, esq. 

William Thomas, esq. 

Silas Titus, esq., of Bushey, 
county Hertford, vice 
William Prynne, esq., who 
elected to serve for Lud- 
gershall (sic) 87 Ist 

isobert | Danvers. esq., of 
Bassetbury, county Bucks J 

Sir Francis Henry Lee, bart., 

Gi Ditchley; county, Ox- 
ford 4] 


Byte OOtstys ws oO 


De en aioe aatiaas hatha ,alderman of 
Salisbury 8? 

Robert Danvers, esq., of 

Bassetbury, county Bucks®° 

William Eyre, esq., of Nes- 
ton, county Wilts 

John Herbert esa, 

(Richard) Grobham Howe, 
esq. 

Robert Stevens, of the 
Middle Temple, London 


(7 May 1659). 


(1660). 


Henry Hungerford, esq. 

Jeffery Daniel, esq. 

Seymour Bowman, esq. 

John Norden, esq. 

Alger (non Cecil, esq.) 88 

ileminvet yey CSG.,aixe Corder, 
of Salisbury 

Edward Tooker, esq. 

Richard Lewis, esq. 

Wilham Browncker, esq. 

Francis Swanton, esq.®9 

William Hewes, gent.89 

Richard Grobham Howe, 
esq., vice William Hewes, 
gent., Mayor of Wilton, 
whose election was de- 
clared void 

oom  IPieycell, Esc, ori 
Midghall, county Wilts 

lnlemuny, ILoel Inleicdeeiny Ort 
Badminton, county 
Gloucester 

Sir Bayneham Throckmor- 
ton, knt., of Clowerwall, 
county of Gloucester, vice 
Henry, Lord Herbert, who 
elected to serve for county 
Monmouth 

sir Walter St. John, bart:, 
vice Henry, Lord Herbert, 
who elected to serve for 
county Monmouth 
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13 CHAS. II (1661). 


Charles Seymour, esq. A 

Henry Hyde, esq. 

Sir James Thynne, knt., of 
Longleate, county Wilts, 
vice CharlesSeymour, esq., 
called to the Upper House 
as Lord Seymour A 

Thomas. Vhyvnnewmesqss or 
Longleate, county Wilts, 
vtee) SiG) James Phymne 
knt., deceased?9 A 

Sir Richard Grobham Howe, 
knt., and bart., vice Henry 
Hyde, esq., become Earl 
of Clarendon, and called 
to the Upper House 


John Trevor, esq.?! 
91 


We eS 
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Daniel Finch, esq., vice Sir 
John Urevor, knt:, one of 
the Principal Secretaries 
of State, deceased? 

William Duckett, esq. 

George Lowe, esq. 

Edward Hungerford, esq., of 
Farleigh Castle, county 
Somerset?3 D 

Fenny, sSayjatumy eSGn Or 
Bath, county Somerset?? D 

Henny, Bay ntuny {esqp, sof 
Bath, and Sir Hugh Speke. 
bart.) ol.) Easellbummys 
county. Wilts, ‘vzcc the 
burgesses, whose election 
was declared void by an 
Order of the House, dated 
20 June 1661 D 

Sir Edward Hungerford, knt. 
of the bath, vice Sir Hugh 
Speke, bart., deceased D 

Brancis (Gwayn) esq), wree 
Henry Bayntun, deceased94D 

Sir George Hungerford, knt. 
and | bart, of Cadmam), 


Q0W 


county Wilts E 
john Prole esq sore seur- 
towne, county Wilts | E 
William Yorke, esq. F 
John Kent, esq. 1) 
Johny iNordent) esq merce 
William Yorke, esq., de- 
ceased E 


Sir Charles Herbert, knt. 

Sir George Grobham Howe, 
bart. 

Robert Hyde, esq., vice Sir 
George Grobham Howe, 
bart., deceased 

William Ashbournham, esq., 
late of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, co. Middlesex 

Geoffry Palmer, esq., of the 
Middle Temple, county 
Middlesex 

Sir Richard Browne, sen.., 
knt. and bart. of London, 
MajorGeneral ofthe Army 
of the city of London, vice 
Geoffry Palmer, esq., de- 
ceased 

Thomas Grey, esq., eldest 
son of Lord Grey, Baron 
of Werke, vice Sir Richard 
Browne, knt., and bart., 
deceased 

George Legge, esq., of West- 
minster, vice Thomas 
Grey, esq., deceased?® 

Sir Francis Henry Lee, bart. 
of Ditchley, county Ox- 
ford 

Lawrence Washington, esq., 
of Garsdon, county Wilts 

Philip Howards vesqs. vor 
Charlton, county Wilts, 
viceLawrence Washington, 
esq., deceased 

Sir Edward Poole, knt. of 
Kemble, county-a Waltsy 
vice Sir Francis Henry 
Lee, bart., deceased 

Thomas Estcourt, esq., of 
Lincoln's’ Inns) fcountty, 
Middlesex, vice Sir Edward 
Poole, knt., deceased 

John Lord Seymour 

Jetteny, Daniell esae 

Sir John Elwes, knee vice 
John Lord Seymour, called 
to the Upper House as 
Duke of Somerset?’ 

Edward Nicholas, esq. 

John Denham, esq. 

Edward Tooker, esq. 


Aw 
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Edward Lewes, esq., and 
George Johnson, esq., vice 
John Kent, esq., and John 
Norden, esq., deceased 3) 

Sir Edward Bayntun, knt. 
of the bath vice Edward 
Lewis, esq., deceased 

Gilbert Raleigh, esq.9° 

Walter Bockland, esq.?° 

Sir Joseph Ashe, bart., vice 
Walter Bockland, esq., 
deceased?° G 

Henry Eyre, esq., vice Gilbert 
Raleigh, esq., deceased G 

Maurice Bockland, esq., of 
Standish in the parish of 
Downton, “vice ‘Henry 
Eyre, esq., deceased G 

Sir Joseph Ashe, of Twitten- 
ham(Twickenham), county 
Middlesex 

John Joliffe, esq., of London T 

Simeehares: Berkley, of 


Qax 


Bruton T 
Henry Coker, esq., of Hilde- 
verill a 


sir Charles Berkley, sen., 
knt., Comptroller of the 
Household; John Joliffe, 
esq., of the city of London 
vice the burgesses, whose 
elections were declared 
voidmioy, Order of the 
House w 

William Ashe, esq., of the 
immershemple,  ondon, 
vice Sir Charles Berkley, 
Senet Vascount Fitz 
harding, deceased © 


4 


Francis [Swan]|ton, esq. M 
Stephen Fox, esq., vice 
Francis Swanton, esq., 
deceased M 
Edward Hyde, Esq., son of 
Edward, EarlofClarendon, 
Lord Chancellor of 
England, vice Edward 
Tooker, esq., deceased M 
Richard Colman, esq. 
Recorder of Salisbury, 
vice Edward Hyde, esq., 
deceased M 
William Swanton,  e¢sq., 
Recorder of Salisbury, vce 
Richard Coleman, esq., 
deceased 
Richard Lewis, esq. 
Thomas Wancklen, esq. 
Eleminvzw mente nmes@ey) ULCC 
Thomas Wancklyn, esq., 
expelled S 
John Nicholas, esq. N 
Thomas Mompesson, esq., of 
iEnttle Bathampton. 
county Wilts N 
Johnm@berkenheads src. 
and Judge or Master of 
the Court of Faculties, vice 
Sir John Nicholas, knt. of 
the bath, who elected to 
serve for Ripon, county 
York 
Sir Walter St. Jobn, bart. 
John Pleydell, esq. 


nuns 
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Sir Richard Grobham Howe, 
ane aindy DATES Ol. so ceivce.. A 
Thomas Thynne, esq., of 
Longleate, county Wilts A 
Francis Stonehouse, esq., of 
Great Bedwin B 
John Deane, esq., of Oxen- 
wood, in the parish of 
Mitcomibe; county Wilts B 
Sir George Hungerford, knt. C 
Walter Norborne, esq. C 


Edward Ashe, esq. (brother 
of the above) 
Richard Howe, esq. 
Thomas Lambert, esq. 
Thomas Neale, esq., of 
London H 
John Smith, jun., esq., of 
South Tidward, county 
Southampton H 
Sir William Estcourt, bart., 
of Newnton, county Wilts J 
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Sir Edward Hungerford, Ser Jeon bom, loaice,, Oi 
knt. of the bath D DPracott Cerme, county. 

Sir George Talbot, knt. D Wilts 

Hungerford Dunch, esq., of Thomas Benett, esq. 

Down Ampney, county Edward Goddard, esq. 
Gloucester Je) Ehab Harvey, esq. 

Edmund Webb, esq., of John Young, esq. 
Rodbourne Cheyney, Sir Thomas Mompesson, knt. 
county Wilts E of the Close of Sarum 

Sir Walter Ernle, bart. F Alexander Thistlethwayte, 

Sir Edward Bayntun, knt. esq., of Winterslowe 
of the bath F Richard Lewis, esq. 

Maurice Bockland, esq., of William Trenchard, esq. 
Standlinch, county Wilts G Thomas Herbert, esq. 

Sir Joseph Ashe, bart., of Thomas Penruddocke, esq. 
Twitnam, county Lawrence Hyde, esq. 
Middlesex G John Pleydell, esq. 

William Ashe, esq., of 
Heytesbury ali 


31 CHAS. II (1679). 


Sim Walter St. jolm martial. Richard Howe, esq. 
Thomas Thynne, esq. A Thomas” ‘Neale; esq) of 
William Finch, esq. B London 
Francis Stonehouse, esq. Haar ee a alee un eels Gerrard, esq., of 
Sir George Hungerford, knt. C Lamer, county Hertford8? 
Lionell Duckett, esq. SC Sir William Escourt, bart., 
Sir Edward Hungerford, Newnton, county Wilts 
knt., of the bath D Sit James: Vonesmbant of 
Samuel Ashe, esq. D Draycott Cerne, county 
Hungerford Dunch, esq., of Wilts 
Down,-Ampney, county Thomas Lord Bruce 
Gloucester E Thomas Benett, esq. 
Edmund Webb, esq., of Rod- Henry Lord Colraine, Baron 
bourne, county Wilts 1a) of Colraine 
John ley dell wesaqn sor Sir Eliab Harvey, knt. 
Midghall, county Wilts, Sir Thomas Mompesson, 
vice Hungerford Dunch, knt., ofthe Close, Salisbury 
esq., deceased E Alexander Thistlethwayte, 
Sir Giles Hungerford, knt. F esq., of  Wauinterslowe, 
John Eyles, esq. F county Wilts 
Sir Joseph Ashe, bart. G Edward Norton, esq. 
Maurice Bockland, esq. G William Trenchard, esq. 
\WWavlbievan NSN, ESG/o, COL Thomas Herbert, esq. 
Heytesbury T Sir John Nicholas, knt. of 
Ischia ASIN, ESC, Ol the bath 
London al Henry St. John, esq. 
Sir Richard Grobham Howe, Lawrence Hyde, esq. 
knt. and bart. Je 
33 CHAS. II (1680—1). 
Sit Walter St )olmnibaitan ae John Smyth, esq., of South 
Thomas Thynne, esq. A Tidworth, county South- 
Right Hon. Sir John Ernle, ampton 
knt. B thomas; “Neale; esquaamon 


John Wildman, esq. B London 
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Sir George Hungerford (C 

Walter Norborne, esq. 

Sir Edward MHungerford, 
knt. of the bath D 

Sir George Speke, bart. D 

William Lentall, esq., of 
Greate elasiey, ~county 
Oxford 

Ecdmamds Webb, esq:, of 
Fifield, county Wilts 

Sir Walter Ernle, bart. 

George Johnson, esq. 

Sir Joseph Ashe, bart. 

Maurice Bockland, esq., 

Walham~eNshe, (esq. of 
Heytesbury 

Edward Ashe, esq., of the 
city of London 

Sir Richard Grobham Howe, 
knt. and bart. 

John Thynne, esq., 

Sit oOnmetallbot | knit. of 
Lacock, county Wilts 


ao) nel) SP] Gl ral lolle] esl 


San ah Seeds: artiord, esq.82 A 

Sir William Estcourt, bart., 
of Newnton, county Wilts J 

Suse  jjenaes “Lome: loeiacl, Oi 
Diracore sCerme. county, 
Wilts 

Thomas Lord Bruce 

Thomas Bennett, esq., 

Sir Ehab Harvey, knt. 

Sir Thomas Mompesson, 
knt. 

John Wyndham, esq., of the 
Close, Salisbury, 

Alexander Thistlethwayte, 
esq., of Winterslowe, 
county Wilts 

William Trenchard, esq., 

John Ashe, esq., ; 

Thomas Herbert, esq., 

Sir John Nicholas, knt. of 
the bath. 

Henny St) jolm, esq: 

John Pleydell, esq. 
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1 JAS. IL (1685). 


Edward Lord Cornbury 

Thomas Lord Bruce 

Lemuell Kingdon, esq. 

Thomas Loder, esq. 

Sir John Ernle, knt. 

Thomas Webb, gent. 

Henry Bayntun, esq. 

Sherrington Talbot, esq. 

Charles Fox, esq., son of Sir 
Stephen Fox 

Edmund Webb, esq. 

Sim John “Palbot, knt., of 
Laycock 

WaltenmaGrubbe, esd. of 
Potterne 

Sir Charles Raleigh, knt., of 
Downton 

Maurice Bockland, esq., of 
Standlinch 

Mvalliaime Ashe, ‘esq:, of 
Heytesbury 

Edward Ashe, brother of 
William Ashe, esq. 

Robert Hyde, esq. 

Thomas Lambert, esq. 

atitomas: Neale, esq., of 
London 


er oon se mit Sie ott = 


Henry Clerke, esq., of Enford 

Sir @homas) Estcourt, knit. 
of Sherston Pinckney 

Johmysiitznerbert, ese, oF 
Luckington 

Sir John Ernie, knt. 

George Willoughby, esq., 
Chancellor and  Under- 
Treasurer of the 
Exchequer, and) ay Privy, 
Councillor 

Sir Eliab Harvey, knt. 

Sir Thomas Mompesson, knt. 

Sie Sweyen Ion, Leake, ont 
St. Martins-in-the-Fields, 
county Middlesex 

John Wyndham, esq., of the 
Close of Sarum 

Richard Lewis, esq. 

James Herbert, esq. 

Sir John Nicholas, knt. of 
the bath 

Oliver Nicholas, esq. 

Henry St. John, esq. 

John Pleydell, esq. 
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CONVENTION (1688—9—1689 


Edward, Viscount Cornbury 

Sir Thomas Mompesson, knt. 

Sir Edmund Warnford, knt. 

John Wildman, sen., esq. 

Henry) )Chivers-: .esq=,.) oF 
Quemerford, in the parish 
of Calne 

Lionel Duckett, esq., of Box, 
county Wilts 

Henry Bayntun, esq. 

Nicholas Bayntun, esq. 

Charles Fox, esq. 

Thomas Freke, esq. 

Sir William Pinsent, bart. 

Walter Grubbe, esq. 

Sir Charles Raleigh, knt. 

Maurice Bockand, esq. 

William Ashe, esq. 

William Sacheverell, esq. 

Robert Hyde, esq. 

John Milner, esq. 

John Smith, esq. 

John Deane, esq. 

Colonel Henry Wharton 

Colonel Charles Godfrey _ 

Colonel Thomas Tollmach, 
vice Colonel Henry Wharton 
who elected to serve for 


A 
A 
B 
B 


an a id Guat oe SiSien e 


the county of Westmorland J 
2 WILLIAM and MARY (1689—90). 


Edward Visccunt Cornbury 

Sir Walter St. John, bart. 

Anthony Lord ‘Viscount 
Falkland, in Scotland 

Sir Jonathan Raymond, knt. 

Francis Stonehonse, esq., of 
Great Bedwyn, VICE 
Anthony Lord Viscount 
Falkland, deceased 

Henry Bayntun, esq. 

Henry Chivers, esq. 

William Wyndham, esq., 
vice Henry Bayntun, esq., 
deceased 

Richard Kent, esq. 

Alexander Popham, esq., 
son of Sir Francis Popham, 
knt. of the bath, lately 
deceased 

Thomas Talmach, esq., vice 
Richard Ise, | CSG)o, 
deceased 98 


A 


A 
B 
B 
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D 
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Sir John Ernle, knt., chan- 
cellor and sub-treasurer 
of the Exchequer 

Sir George Willoughby, knt. 

John Young, esq. 

Thomas Pitt, esq. 

William Harvey, esq., and 
John Hawles, esq., vice 
john Young, esqe sand 
Thomas Pitt, esq., whose 
election was declared void 

Thomas Hoby, esq., of Brea- 
more, county Southamp- 
ton 

Gyles Eyre, esq., Recorder 
of Salisbury 

Thomas Pitt, esq., of Strat- 
ford - under - the - Castle, 
county Wilts, vice Giles 
Eyre, esq., appointed a 
Puisne Justices ote the 
King’s Bench 

Richard Lewis, esq. 

Peregrine Bertie, sen., esq. 

Thomas Penruddocke, esq. 

Thomas Wyndham, esq. 

Elenry, St: Johnwesar 

John Wildman, esq. 


Sir) Johns Berkdeyasbant, 
Viscount Fitzharding in 
Ireland vice Thomas 
Chaffin, esq., deceased 

Thomas Neale, esq. 

John Deane, esq. 

John Webb, esq., of Bidsden, 
within. the ‘parish ’/ of 
Ludgershall, vice John 
Dean, esq., deceased 

Goodwin Wharton, esq. 

Sir James Long, bart. 

George Booth, esq., vice Sir 
James Long, bart., de- 

ceased 

Sir john) Brame; kates 

Sir George Willoughby, knt. 

Thomas Benett, esq., vice Sir 
George Willoughby, knt., 
deceased 

Sir Thomas 
knt. 


Mompesson, 
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VICE 
esq., 


Richard Long, esq., 
Thomas Talmach, 
deceased 

Edmund Webb, esq., 

Charles Fox, esq., 

John Methwen, esq.,9? 

Walter Grubbe, esq., 

Sir Charles Raleigh, knt. 

Maurice Bockland, esq. 

Walhammes Ashe, esq., of 
Heytesbury 

Wilham Trenchard, esq., of 
Cuttridge, county Wilts 

Robert Hyde, esq. 

Thomas Chafyn, esq. 


by Canon F. H. Manley. 
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William Harvey, esq. 


Mommas.) Hobyas esq, ) Ot 
Bremore, county South- 
ampton 


Thomas Pitt, esq., of Strat- 
ford-under-the-Castle, 
county Wilts 

Peregrine Bertie, esq. 

Richard Lewis, esq. 

Sir Richard Grobham Howe, 
knt. and bart. 

Thomas Wyndham, esq. 

Henry St: John, esq. 

John Wildman, esq. 


7 WILLIAM III (1695.) 


Sir George Hungerford, knt., 

Henry St. John, esq. 

Sir Ralph Dalavall, knt. 

Francis Stonehouse, esq. 

Henry Blacke, esq. 

George Hungerford, esq. 

Alexander Popham, esq., of 
Littlecot 

Walter White, esq. 

Charles Fox, esq., of Water 
Eaton, county Wilts 

Edmund, Webb, esq., of 
Rodbourne, county Wilts 

Sir Edward Ernle, bart., of 
Maddington, county Wilts 

John Methwyn, esq., of the 
Inner Temple, London 

Sir Charles Raleigh, knt.9° 

Charles Duncomb, esq.?° 

Maurice Bockland, esq., vice 
Charles Duncomb, esq., 
removed from the Lower 
House 

olimihyre; esq., ot Brick- 
worth, county Wilts, vice 
Sir Charles Raleigh, knt., 
deceased 

William Ashe, esq. 

Edward Ashe, esq. 

Robert Hyde, esq. 


Sir Edward Ernle, bart. 
Sir George Hungerford, knt. 
Francis Stonehouse, esq. 
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Charles Morley, esq. 

Henry Lee, esq., vice Sir 
Charless “Morley, kmt., 
deceased 

Thomas Neale, esq. 

John Webb, esq. 

Goodwin Wharton, esq. 

Craven Howard, esq. 

Sir Thomas Skepwith, bart., 
vice Goodwin Wharton, 
esq., who elected to serve 
for Cokermouth, county 
Cumberland 

Thomas Benett, esq. 

William Daniell, esq. 

William Harvey, esq. 

Thomas Pitt, esq. 


Sir Thomas Mompesson, 
knits Ot. the Close sof 
Salisbury 

Mhomasi llolyey eSe. 1Ol 


Bicton, county Southamp- 
ton 

Robert Bertie, esq. 

Richard Lewis, esq. 

John Hawles, esq., Solicitor 
General 

John Gauntlett, esq. 

Thomas Jacob, esq. 

Henry Pynnell, esq. 


10 WILLIAM III (1698). 


Edward Ashe, esq. 
Sir James Howe, bart. 
Reynolds Calthorpe, esq. 
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Charles Davenant, 
UII De 

Henry Chivers, esq. 

Henry Blaake, esq. 

Edward Montague, esq. 

Walter White, esq. 

Charles Fox, esq. 

Edward Pleydell, esq. 

Sir Stephen Fox, of White- 
hall, county middlesex, 
vice Charles Fox, esq., who 
elected to serve for 
Salisbury 

Sir Francis Child, knt. 

John Methwen, esq. 

John Eyre, esq., of Brick- 
worth, county Wilts 

Carew Rawleigh, esq., of 
Downton, county Wilts 

William Ashe, esq. 
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John Webb, esq.19° 

Walter Kent, citizen and 
merchant of London 

Michael Wicks, esq. 

Edward Pauncefort, esq. 

Richard, Earl of Ranelagh 

William Greinfield, gent. 

William Harvey, esq. 

Charles Mompesson, esq. 

Charles’ Hox, esq: Jot the 
parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, county Middlesex 

Robert Eyre, esq., Recorder 
of Salisbury 

Robert Bertie, esq. 

Richard Lewis, esq. 

Sir Henry Ashurst, bart. 

John Gauntlett, esq. 

EMenny Se: ajohmlesae 

Fenny eynnelligesap 


12 WILLIAM III (1700—1701). 


Sir George Hungerford, knt. 

Richard How, esq. 

Francis Stonehause, esq. 

Charles Davenant, esq. 

Walter Long, esq. 

Walter Hungerford, esq. 

John, Lord Mordaunt 

Walter White, esq. 

Bdmond Dunch. esq. 701 
East Wittenham, county 
Berks 

Site Stephen Hox sknits a Or 
Whitehall, county Middle- 
Sex 

Sir Francis Child, knt. 

Francis Merewether, esq. 

Jolin Janne, Esa, 

Carew Raleigh, esq. 

William Ashe, esq. 

Edward Ashe, esq. 

Sir James Howe, bart. 

George Morley, esq.1% 
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Edmund Webb, esq. 

John Webb, esq. 

Edward Pauncefort, esq. 

Samuel Shepherd, jun., esq. 

Richard, Earl of Ranelagh 

John Jeffryes, esq. . 

William Harvey, esq. 

Charles Mompesson, esq. 

Robert Eyre, esq., Recorder 
of Salisbury 


Sir Thomas Mompesson, 
knt., of the Close of 
Salisbury 


Charles Fox, esq., of White- 
hall uzce~ Siz.) Bhomas 
Mompesson, knt., deceased 

Robert Bertie, esq. 

Richard Lewis, esq. 

John Gauntlett, esq. 

Thomas Phipps, esq. 

Flenry) St) Johny jumeeesc: 

Fleniry immelliesae 
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Maurice Ashley, esq. 

William Ashe, esq. 

Francis Stonehouse, esq. 

Michael Mitford, merchant 
of London 

Henry Blaake, esq. 

Edward Bayntun, esq. 

Sir Charles Hedges, knt. 
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Carew Raleigh, esq. 
Edward Ashe, esq. 
Sir Edward Ernle, bart., of 
Maddington, county Wilts 
George Morley, esq. 
Reynolds Calthorpe, esq. 
Colonel Edmund Webb 
Colonel John Webb 
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Henry Blaake, esq. 

Henry Chivers, esq., vice Sir 
Charles Hedges, knt., and 
Edward Bayntun, esq., 
whose election was de- 
clared void 

Lord John Mordaunt 

Walter White, esq. 

Bemunde Dunch, esq, of 
East Wittenham, county 
Berks 

Sim ocephnen Hox, knt:, of 
Whitehall, county Middle- 
sex 

Sir Francis Child, knt. 

John Methwen, esq. 

Sir James Ashe, bart. 


Richard How, esq. 

Robert Hyde, esq. 

James Bruce, esq. 

Francis Stonehouse, esq. 

Sir Charles Hedges, knt. 

Henry Chivers, esq. 

John Lord Mordaunt 

James Montague, esq. 

Thomas Webb, esq., of Rod- 
bourne, county Wilts 

Samuel Barker, esq., of Fair- 
ford, county Gloucester 

Sir Francis Child, knt. 

John Methwen, esq. 

jotmeaCinidy esq. - of “the 
Middle Temple, London, 
vice Sir Francis Child, who 
elected to, serve tor the 
City of London 

Francis Merewether, esq., 
vice John Child, esq., de- 
ceased 

Sir James Ashe, bart. 

Sir Charles Duncomb, knt. 


Bdwand — Ashe, —esq., of 
Heytesbury 
William Monson, esq., of 


Broxborne, county Hert- 
ford 
Sir James How, bart. 
George Morley, esq. 
Thomas Jervois, esq,, vice 
Geonser Money, esq:, 
whose election was de- 
clared void 
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Sir Charles Hedges, knt. 

Edward Pauncefort, esq. 

Roberta Vand, 6S@r 

John Jeffreys, esq. 

Wiliam Harvey, esq. 

Charles Mompesson, esq. 

Charles Fox, esq., of White- 
hall 

Robert Eyre, esq:, Recorder 
of Salisbury 

Henry Bertie, esq. 

Robert Bertie, esq. 

Sir Henry Ashurst, bart. 

John Gauntlett, esq. 

lenin St) Olam) atime esq 

Thomas Jacob, esq. 


NNE (1702). 


Col. Edmund Webb, esq. 

Col. John Webb, esq. 

Sit Chanlesmetedszes, | kit: 
One Oluhe rm orincipal 
Secretaries of State 

Edward Pauncefort, esq. 

Thomas Boucher, esq., vice 
Sir Charles Hedges, knt.. 
who elected to serve for 
Calne 

Robert Bruce, esq. 

John Jeffreys, esq. 

Edward Jeffryes, esq., vice 
John Jeffryes, esq., who 
elected to serve for the 
county of Brecon 

William Harvey, esq, 

Charles Mompesson, esq. 

Charles Fox, esq., of White- 
hall ; 

Robert Eyre, esq., Recorder 
of Salisbury 

Henry Bertie, esq.1°? 

Robert Bertie, esq-1o2 

Sir John Hawles, knt.193 

John Gauntlett, esq. 

lelemuryy Ses JJOlMva, ia, ENo|, 

Henry Pinnell, esq. 
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4 ANNE (1705). 


Sir Richard How, bart. 

Robert Hyde, esq. 

Sir George Bing. knt. 

Nicholas Pollexfen, esq. 

Charles, Lord Bruce, vice Sir 
George Bing, knt., who 
was elected to serve for 
Plymonth 

Nicholas Pollexfen, esq., re- 
elected on appointment 
as a Commissioner of 
Prizes!°4 

Edward Bayntun, esq. 

George Duckett, esq. 

Sir James Long, bart. 

Walter White, esq. 

John, Lord Mordaunt, vice 
Walter White, esq., 
deceased 

Edmond Dunch, 
East Wittenham, co. 
Berks 

Samuels eBarker esas. 1OL 
Fairford, co. Gloucester 

Sir Francis Child, knt., 

John Methwen, esq. 

Josiah Diston, esq., vice 
Johu Methwen, esq., decd. 

Sir Charles Duncomb, knt. 

John Byresesq. 

Edward Ashe, esq. 


Sir Richard How, bart. 

Robert Hyde, esq. 

Charles, Lord Bruce 

Samuel Sambrooke, esq. 

Edward Bayntun, esq. 

George Duckett, esq. 

Sir James Long, bart. 

James Montague, esq. 

Edmund Dunch, esq., of 
East Wittenham, co. Berks 

James Vernon mesay. sot 
London 

Edmund Dunch, esq., re- 
elected after appointment 
as Master of the Household 

Josiah Diston, esq. 
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William Monson, esq., of 
Broxburne, co. Hertford 

George Morley, esq. 

Reynolds Calthorpe esq. 

Walter Kent,-esq. 

John Webb, esq.!9® 

Thomas Farrington, esq. 

Harry Mordaunt, esq. 

Edward Ash, esq. 

John Jeffryes, esq. 

Algernon Seymour, Earl! of 
Hertford, vice Edward 
Ash, esq., who elected to 
serve for Heytesbury 

Inobert Pitt esar 

Charles Mompesson, esq.19® 

Robert Eyre, esq., Recorder 
of Salisbury 

Charles Fox, esq., of White- 
hall 

Robert Bertie, esq. 

Henry, Senrien a esqnma ot 
Chesterton, —~co,-  Cam- 
bridge 

John Gauntlett, esq. 

William Nicholas, esq. 

Henry. Sits ||olamesadr 

John Morton Pleydell, esq. 

Francis Popham, esq., vice 
John Morton  Pleydell, 
esq., deceased 


ANNE (1708). 
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John Webb, esq. 

Harry Mordaunt, esq. 

Thomas Farrington, esq. 

Joseph Addison, esq., vice 
Henry Mordaunt,  esq., 
deceased 
Algernon Seymour, Earl 
of Hertford 

James Bruce, esq. 

Sir Edward Ernle, bart., vice 
Algeraon Seymour, Earl 
of Hertford who elected to 
serve for the county of 
Northumberland 

William Harvey, esq. 

Robert Pitt, esq. 
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Paul Methuen, esq. 

Pauleviethuen, esq., re- 
elected after appointment 
to an office of profit by the 
Crown 

Sir Charles Duncomb, knt. 

ijolanmEyace; esq). 

Edward Ashe, esq. 

William Ashe, jun., esq. 

Reynolds Calthorpe, esq.}°? 

Edmund Lambert, esq. 

Robert Bruce, esq. 


Sir Richard How, bart. 

Robert Hyde, esq. 

Charles, Lord Bruce 

Sir Edward Seymour, bart. 

Thomas Millington,  esq., 
vice Charles, Lord Bruce 
who elected to serve for 
Marlborough 

James Johnson, esq.!°8 

William Hedges, esq.1°8 

Sir James Long, bart. 

Francis Popham, jun., esq.199 

Edmund ‘Dunch, esq., of East 
Wittenham, co. Berks 

Samuel Robinson, esq., of 
Cheshunt, co. Hertford 

Francis Child, knt.11° 

Thomas Webb, serjeant-at- 
lawlo 

Sir Charles Duncomb, knt. 

Hohmeyre. esq: 

Thomas Duncomb, alias 
Browne eSq;,, vice Sir 
Charles Duncomb, knt., 
deceased 

Edward Ashe, esq. 

William Ashe, jun., esq. 

Edmund Lambert, esq.!!! 

George Morley, esq.1!1 
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Sir Richard Howe, bart. 

Robert Hyde, esq. 

Sir Edward Seymour, bart. 

Thomas Millington, esq. 

William Hedges, esq. 

William Northey, esq. 

John Norris, esq. 

John Eyles, esq. 

Sir Thomas Read, bart., of 
Shipton, co. Oxford 
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Robert Eyre, esq., Recorder 
of Salisbury 

Charles Fox, esq. 

Robert Eyre, esq., re-elected 
after appointment as 
Solicitor General 

leninyvasenties Sq): 

Francis Annesley, esq. 

Sir Lambert Blackwell, knt. 

Charles: Mompesson, esq. 

Francis Popham, esq. 

Robert Cecil, esq. 


NNE (1710). 


Henry Lee, alias Warner, 
esq., vice George Morley, 
esq., deceased 

John Webb, esq. 

Thomas Pearce, esq. 

Thomas Farrington, esq. 

Joseph Addison, esq. 

Sir John Rushout, bart., vice 
Thomas Farrington, esq., 
deceased 

Charles, Lord Bruce 

Robert Bruce, esq. 

Richard Jones, esq., vice 
Charles, Lord Bruce, called 
to the Upper House 

Thomas Pitt, esq. 

William Harvey, jun., esq. 

Charles Fox, esq. 

Robert Pitt, esq. 

Henry Bertie, esq. 

Francis Annesley, esq. 

Charles Mompesson, esq. 

Peter Bathurst, esq.1!2 

Henry St. John, esq. 

Richard Goddard, esq. 

Edmund Pleydell, esq., vice 
Henry St. John, esq., who 
elected to tsenve stor, the 
county of Berks 


NNE (1713). 


Robert Ferne, 
Covent 
Middlesex 

John Ward, esq., of 
Hackney, co. Middlesex, 
vice John Richmond, alias 
Webb, esq., who elected 
to serve for Newport alias 
Medina, co. Southampton 

Sir John Rushout, bart. 
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William Gore, 
London 

Samuel Robinson, esq., of 
Cheshunt, co. Hertford, 
vice William Gore, esq., 
who elected to serve for 
Colchester, Essex 

Robert Child, esq. 

john Nicholas, ‘esq, of 
Alcannings, co. Wilts 

Jiohn Eyre; esq: 

John Sawyer, esq. 

Edward Ashe, esq. 

Peirce a’Court, esq., of Ivy- 
church, co. Wilts 
Reynolds Calthorpe, 

jun. 
Richard. Lockwood, esq. 
John Richmond, alias Webb, 
esq., Lieutenant General 
of the Forces 
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Joseph Addison, esq. 

Robert Bruce, esq. 

Gabriel Roberts, esq. 

Thomas Pitt, esq. 

Robert Pitt, esq. 

Charles Fox, esq. 

Richard Jones, esq. 

Sir Sotephent shoxcas kane 
vice) Charles hoxemesdr, 
deceased 

Henry, Bertie esq: 

Francis Annesley, esq. 

John London, esq. 

Thomas Pitt, esq., jun. 

Richard Cresswell, esq. 

Edmund Pleydell, esq. 
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Sir Richard How, bart. 

Robert Hyde, esq. 

Stephen Bisse, esq. 

Wilham Sloper, esq. 

Sir Orlando Bridgeman, bart. 

Richard Chiswell, esq. 

John Eyles, esq. 

Giles Earle, esq. 

Giles Earle; esq., re-elected 
after appointment to an 


Do oowwre 


office of profit by the Crown D 


Sir Thomas Reade, bart. 
Jacob Sawbridge, esq. 
Matthew Ducie Morton, esq., 
vice Jacob Sawbridge,esq.., 
expelled the House 
Josiah Diston, esq. 
BrancisyAesmes@e 
Benjamin Haskins Stiles, 
esq., of Bowden Park, co. 
Wilts, vice Francis Eyles, 
esq., expelled the House 
Charles Longueville, esq. 
Jjohnmycemesae 
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John Ivory Talbot, esq. 

Sir John Rushout, bart. 

Joseph Addison, esq. 

Joseph Addison, esq., re- 
elected after appointment 
to an office of profit by 


wae (Cronin, 8. jain, 
1715—16 
Joseph Addison, esq., re- 


elected after appointment 
to an office of profit by 
the Crown, 2.e. Apr., 1717 

Fleetwood Dormer, esq., 
vice Joseph Addison, esq., 
deceased 

Sir Wiliam Humphryes, 
knt. and bart. 

Gabriel Roberts, esq.1!3 

Thomas Pitt, sen., esq, 

Robert Pitt, esq. 

Sir William Strickland, of 
co. York, bart.,vice Thomas 
Pitt, appointedto an office 
of profit by the Crown 
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Giles Eyre, esq., vice John 
Eyre, esq., deceased 

Edward Aske, esq. 

William Ashe, esq. 

DGimandweeNsiie, | €Sq.,- Ie- 
elected after appointment 
to an office of profit by the 
Crown 

CeopemvVades esq. Of St. 
James’, co. Middlesex 

Reynolds Calthorpe, esq., of 
Elvetham, co. Southamp- 
ton 

Jolin weet, Sq. | vice 
Reynolds Calthorpe, esq., 


deceased 
John Richmond, alias 
Webb, esq. 
8 


Sir Richard Howe, bart. 

Robert Hyde, esq. 

Richard Goddard, esq., vice 
Robert Hyde, esq., de- 
ceased 

Robert Bruce, esq. 

Charles Longueville, esq. 


Benjamin Haskins Stiles, esq. 


George Duckett, esq. 

Edmund Pike Heath, esq., 
vice Benjamin Haskins 
Stiles, esq., who elected to 
serve for Devizes, co. Wilts 

Matthew Ducie Morton, esq., 
vice George Duckett, esq., 
appointed to an office of 
profit by the Crown 

Edward Rolt, esq. 

Sir John Eyles, bart. 

Thomas Boucher, esq., vice 
Edward Rolt, esq., de- 
ceased 

Thomas Gore, esq. 

Sir Thomas Reade, bart. 

Benjamin Haskins Stiles, 
esq.,of Bowden Park, co. 
Wilts 

Joseph Eyles, esq., of London 

John Verney, esq. 

Giles Eyre, esq. 

John Verney, esq., re-elected 
after appointment to an 
@ince! Of profit. by the 
Crown 
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Sir William Strickland, bart., 
of Yorkshire, re-elected 
after appointment to an 
Oils Oi jortorms lony ware 
Crown 

Francis Swanton, esq. 

Edmund Lambert, esq. 

Anthony Duncombe, esq., 
of Barford, co. Wilts, vice 
Francis Swanton, esq., 
deceased 

George, Lord Carbery, of the 
kingdom of Ireland!!4 

Charles Allanson, esq.¥U# 

John London, esq. 

Mhomas Pires uns esq: 

Sir James Long, bart. 

William Northey, esq. 


GEO. I (1722). 
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Giles Earle, esq.1!® 

John Fermor, esq.146 

Charles Stewart, esq. vice 
Johnvlermornyesq., decd: 

Algernon Seymour, esq., 
commonly called Earl of 
Hertford 

Gabriel Roberts, esq. 

Thomas Gibson, esq., vice 
Algernon Seymour, esq., 
commonly called Earl of 
Hertford, who elected to 
serve (for the county of 
Northumberland 

Thomas Pitt, esq. 

Robert Pitt, esq. 

George Morton Pitt, esq., of 
Waiseyae Preston, co. 
Dorset, vice Robert Pitt, 
esq., who elected to serve 
for Oakhampton, CO! 
Devon 

John Pitt, esq., vice George 
Moncton: mitts esq. ap. 
pointed to an office of 
profit by the Crown . 

George Pitt, esq., of Strat- 
field Sea, co. Southamp- 
ton, vice Thomas Pitt, 
esq., deceased 

Anthony Duncombe, esq., 
of Barford, co. Wilts 

Francis Kenton, esq. 

James Bertie, esq. 
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234 Representatives in Parliament from 1295—1832 for Wultshire. 


Edward Ashe, esq. T 

Pierce Av Court; esq: ah 

Charles Cavendish, esq., com- 
monly called Lord Charles 
Cavendish, vice Pierce 
A’Court, esq., deceased 

Henry Ludlow Coker, esq. 

Robert Gray, esq. 

General John Richmond, 
alias. \Vebbs “esq:, on 
Biddesdon, co. Wilts H 

Borlace Richmond, alias 
Webb, esq., of Biddesdon, 
co. Wilts H 

Anthony Cornish, esq., vice 
John Richmond, alias 
Webb, esq., deceased H 
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Francis Annesley, esq. 

George Word) Saronk= ot 
Carbery, in the kingdom 
of ) ireland eaices miames 
Bertie, esq... who elected 
to serve for the county of 
Middlesex 

Thomas Lord Londonderry 

Robert Herbert, esq. 

Robert Herbert;\sesqs 7 -1e- 
elected after an appoint- 
ment to an office of profit 
by the crown 

Robert Murray, esq. 

Wilham Chetwynd, esq. 
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Sir James Long, bart. A 

John Ivory Talbot, esq. A 

On JslOwy, CSG, G0ee Sie 
jianles moneemloatstpcleccas 

William Sloper, esq.1!¢ B 

Sir William Willis, bart. B 

Francis Seymour, esq., vice 
Sir William Willis, bart., 
deceased 

Wilham Duckett, esq. 

William Wardour, esq. 

Rogers Holland, esq. 

Gabriel Roberts, esq. 
Christopher Tilson, esq., of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster 
Sir Dhomasixead- bart, Of 

Shipton, co. Oxford 

Benjamin Haskins Stiles, 
esq., of Bowden Park, co. 
Wilts F 

Prancis yvles, jum esq not 
Southbroome in the par. 
of Bishops Cannings, co. 
Wilts 

John Verney, esq. 

Giles Eyre, esq. 

John Verney, esq., re-elected 
after appointment to an 
office of profit by the crown G 

Horation Townshend, esq. T 

Edward Ashe, esq. a 

George Heathcote, esq. P 
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Townsend Andrews, esq. 
Borlace Webb, esq. 
Charles Boone, esq. 


Giles Earle, esq. 
William Rawlinson Earle, 


esq., son of Giles Earle, esq. 


Giles Earle, esq., re-elected 
after appointment to an 
office of profit pyar the 
crown 

Wilham Rawlinson Earle, 
CSap re-elected after 
appointment to an office 
of profit by the crown 

Thomas Gibson, esq. 

Edward Lisle, esq. 

Thomas Pitt, esq. 

Thomas Pitt, Earlof London- 
derry in the kingdom of 
Ireland 

Chitty St. Quintin, esq., vice 
Thomas, Pitt, esqey who 
elected to serve for Oak- 
hampton, co. Devon 

Thomas Harrison, esq., of 
London, vice Thomas Pitt, 
Earl of Londonderry in 
in the kingdom of Ireland, 
appointed to an office of 
profit by the crown 

Thomas Lewis, esq. 

Anthony Duncombe, esq. 

Francis Annesley, esq. 

John Gifford, esq. 

Robert Herbert, esq. 

Thomas Martin, esq. 

John St. John, esq. 

John Crosse, esq. 
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John Ivery Talbot, esq., of 
Laycock, co. Wilts 

John Howe, esq., of Wish- 
ford, co. Wilts 

Walia sloper,- esq., Of 
Westwoodhay, co. Berks 

OMe VLUGhAay,  <eSq.,. OL 
Stanwell, co. Midd. 

Edward Popham, esq., vice 
INMOOeKE Weuriray,- ESC), 
deceased 

William Duckett, esq. 

Walter Hungerford, esq. 

Richard Long, esq. 

Rogers Holland, esq. 

Edward Bayntun Rolt, esq., 
vice Rogers Holland, esq., 
appointed Justice of the 
counties of Carnarvon, 
Merioneth, and Anglesey, 
within the principality of 
Wales 

Sir Thomas Read, bart. 

William Gore, esq. 

Winarlessa Gore, “esq., vice 
Wilham Gore, esq., dec. 

Sit Joseph Byles, knt. 

Francis Eyles, the younger, 
esq. 

HolmGanehy esq, (vice Sir 
Joseph Eyles, knt., de- 
ceased 

Anthony Duncombe, esq. 

Joseph Wyndham Ashe, esq. 

Edward Ashe, esq. 

lPeimes A Combes, ESC 

Sueplaen Hox, esq. 

Henry Fox, esq.,vice Stephen 
ioxvesq-, who elected to 
serve for Shaftesbury, co. 
Dorset 

Henny, Fox, esq., re-elected 
after appointment as Sur- 
veyor-General of Works 

percha Delime, eSq. 

Daniel Boone, esq. 

15 

Sir Robert Long, bart. 

Edward Popham, esq. 

Sir Edward Turner, bart. 

Lascells Metcalfe, esq. 

Walter Hungerford, esq. 


Giles Earle, esq. 


A William Rawlinson Earle, 
esq. 

A Giles Earle, esq., re-elected 
afterappointmentasoneof 

B the Lords Commisssioners 
of the Treasury 

B William Rawlinson Earle, 


esqy, re-elected atten ap- 
pointment as Clerk of the 


B Ordnance 
C Edward Lisle, esq.,of Moyles 
€ Court, co. Southampton 
D Mrancis Seymour, esq, 101 
D Sherborne, co. Dorset 
John Crawley, esq., vice 
Edward Lisle; esq., who 
elected to serve for the 
county of Southampton 
Thomas Pitt, esq. 
obenty Needham, esqr, Of 
D Bristol 
E \WWolliayin JPME,  CSCioy, Wee? 
E ihomas ite, esq. who 
elected to serve for Oak- 
B hampton, co. Devon 
F Eeter a DaunmEst: a tesqe, lot 
Clarendon Park 
F lalemay ~ Isl@eins, CSCle, | OF 
Stourton 
George Evans, esq. 
EF John Bance, esq. 
G Robert Herbert, esq. 
G Wiliam Herbert, esq. 
ale Nobencalenbent.. eSG), ohe- 
oc elected after appointment 
IP asoneoftheCommissioners 
for Trade and Plantations 
Wralliam sblerbent, (esq), me- 
elected after appointment 
Ie as one of the Grooms of 
the Bedchamber 
Sur Jx@lociar Lome, loaine., Oi 
Pp Draycot Cerne, co. Wilts 
H Nicholas Robinson, esq., of 
H Thorganby, co. York 
GEO. II (1741). 
A Sir John Hind Cotton, bart., 
A Ke-clected alter sappoiat 
B ment as Treasurer of the 
B Chamber 
C William Pitt, esq. 
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William Elliot, esq. CG 

Lieutenant Colonel Wilham 
EMO esq a te-clected 
after appointment as one 
of the King’s Equerries 

Sir Edmund Thomas, bart. 

Edward Bayntun Rolt, esq. 

Sir Thomas Read, bart. 

Wellbore Ellis, esq.1!7 

Francis Eyles, esq. 

John Garth, esq. 

George Lee, ic Dae uae 
Francis Eyles, esq, ap- 
pointed Superintendent of 
the King’s Foundries 18 

Anthony Duncombe, esq. G 

Jiohn a Vermey,esda, Master 
of the Rolls G 

Joseph Windham Ashe, esq., 
vice Lolma Wermiey) esq. 
deceased G 

Georse Erocton, ese, wnOL 
Clewer, co. Berks, vice 
Joseph Windham Ashe, 
esq., deceased 

Edward Ashe, esq. 

Pierce AqCounmtesq: 

- Henry Calthorpe, esq. 

William Steele, esq. 

Charles Selwyn, esq. 

Thomas Hayward, esq. 

Giles Earle, esq, 

William Rawlinson Earle, esq. 

Sir John Hind Cotton, bart. K 

John Crawley, esq. 
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George Littleton, esq. 

James Grenville, esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, co. 
Midd., vice George Little- 
ton, esq., who elected to 
serve for Oakhampton, 
co. Devon 

James Grenville tesqnpasre- 
elected after appointment 
as one oftheCommissioners 
for Trade and Plantations 

William Pitt,esq., re-elected 
after appointment as Vice 
Treasurer of Ireland 

William Pitt, esq., re-elected 
after appointment as Pay- 
master , General oi) the 
Land Forces 

Edward Welles, esq., of Lin- 
Coli Ilo, we jeunes 
Grenville, esq., appointed 
Receiver of the Crown and 
Fee Farm Rents for the 
counties of Warwick and 
Beicester 

Sir Jacob Bouverie, bart. 

Sir Edward Seymour, bart. 

George Evans, esq. 

Joseph Townsend, esq. 

Robert Herbert, esq. 

William Herbert, esq. 

John Harvey Thursby, esq., 
of Abington, co. North- 
ampton 

Robert Neale, esq., of Cor- 
sham, co. Wilts 


ERO, it May). 


Sim dinobente Bonen Daemon 


Draycot Cerne, Wilts A 
Edward Popham, esq., of 

Littlecott, co. Wilts A 
Lascells Metcalfe, esq. 1S) 3) 
William Sloper, esq. ASB} 
William Northey, esq. (S 
William Elliot, esq. C 


Sir Edmond Thomas, bart. D 
Edward Bayntun Rolt, esq. D 
Edward Bayntun Rolt, esq., 
re-elected after appoint- 
ment as Surveyor General 
of the Duchy of Cornwall D 
John Gore, esq. 1g, 


Joan Lee, esq. 

James Douglas, esq. 

Edward Digby, esq:, vice 
James Douglas, esq., de- 
ceased 

Sir John Hind Cotton, bart. 

John Talbot, jun., esq. 

Sir John Hind Cotton} bart., 
vice Sir John Hind Cotton, 
bart.. his father, deceased 

Thomas Pitt, esq., of Strat- 
ford under the Castle of 
Old Sarum, co. Wilts 

Sir William Irby, bart., of 
Moulton, co. Lincoln 
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Wiliam Rawlinson Earle, 
esq. 

John Garth, esq. 

William Willy, esq. 

Ceorse, Proctor, esq., Of 
Clewer, co. Berks 

Ceornre ittleton, esq., of 
Argyle Buildings, in the 
parish of St. James, co. 
Middlesex 

sichandelemple, esq. of 
Broadlands, co. South- 
ampton, vice George 
Lyttelton, eEsar, who 
elected to serve for Oak- 
hampton, co. Devon 

eum Wane, esq., ot the 
parish of St. James, co. 
Midd.., VICE Richard 
Temple, esq., deceased 

Thomas Duncombe, esq., of 
intemsley; co. York, vice 
George Proctor, deceased 

James Hayes, esq., of Holly 
Port, co. Berks, vice Henry 
Vane, esq., who accepted 
the office of Steward and 
Bailiff of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, co. Bucks 

William Ashe, esq. 

Pierce A’Court, esq. 

William A’Court, esq., vice 
William Ashe, esq., de- 
ceased 

Walens Comyn, esq., of 
Eversly, co. Southampton 

Bisse Richards, esq., of 
Wimbledon, co. Surrey 

Francis Delaval the younger, 
esq., vice Valens Comyn, 
esapGdecs 

Thomas Farrington, esq. 

George Augustus Selwyn, 
esq. 

George Augustus Selwyn, 
esq., re-elected after ap- 
pointment as Chief Clerk 
Register and Sole Exam- 
iner in the Chancery in 
the Island of Barbadoes 
in America and Clerk of 
the Crown and _ Peace 
there 
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Charles Sackville, esq., com- 
monly scaled. Bark or 
Middlesex, vice Thomas 
Pitt, esq., who:elected to 
serve for Oakhampton, co. 
Deven O 

Arthur Mohun St. Leger, 
Viscount Doneraile of the 
kingdom of Ireland, vice 
Sir William Irby, bart., 
who elected to serve for 
Bodmin, co. Cornwall O 

Paul Jodrell, esq , barrister- 
at-law, of Bedford row, in 
the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
fiolborn, vice) Arthur 
Mohuny St, eger,, Vis= 
count Doneraile, in the 
kingdom of Ireland, de- 
ceased O 

Simon Fanshawe, esq., of the 
parish of St. James, West- 
minster, vice Paul Jodrell, 
esq., deceased 

Wiliam Bouverie, esq. 

Edward Poore, esq. 

Edward s2ooremesqe e= 
elected after appointment 
as one of the Justices in 
counties of Carmarthen, 
Pembroke and Cardigan M 

Chauncey Townshend, esq.t!9 S 

Matthew Michell, esq.!19 S 

Peregrine Bertie, esq., vice 
Matthew Michell, esq., 
deceased 

Robert Herbert, esq. 

William Herbert, esq. 

IROloeers Inieroerns, CSC, me 
elected after appointment 
as Surveyor General of the 
Land Revenue N 

Colonel Martyn Madan, esq., 
ofNew Bond Street, Han- 
over Square, co. Midd. R 

Robert Neale, esq., of Cor- 
sham, co. Wilts R 
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27 GEO. II (1754). 


Sir Robert long) baxt., 108 
Draycot Cerne, co. Wilts 

Edward Popham, esq., of 
Littlecott, co. Wilts 

Sir Robert Hildyard, bart., 
of Winestead, co. York 

Walliams Sloper: vesqr or 
West Woodhey, co. Berks 

Robert Brudenell, esq., vice 
William Sloper, esq.,. ap- 
pointed one of the Com- 
missioners for Trade and 
Plantations 

Willian Northey, esq.) of 


A 
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B 
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Compton Bassett, co. Wilts C 


Thomas Duckett, esq., of 
Hartham, co. Wilts 
George lay, L.D., one of 
the Lords Commissioners 
O& the) | Admiralty) woce 
homes, "Duckett, esq), 
who accepted the office of 
Steward of the Manor of 
Kennington, co. Surrey 
Edward Bayntun Rolt, esq. 
Samuel Fludyer, esq. 
Thomas Gore, esq. 


William Rawlinson Earle,esq. 


John Garth, esq. 

William Willy, esq., of the 
city of London 

James Cope, esq., of the 
parish of St. James, West- 
minster, co. Midd. 

James Hayes, esq., of Holly 
Port, co: Berks 

Edward Poore, esq., of the 
Close, of Salisbury, ‘co: 
Wilts, vice James Cope, 
esq., deceased 

Charles) Pratt, esq--of Win- 
Collins — ihn; Co. = wheel, 
Attorney General, vice 
James Hayes, esq., who 
aeccepteds athe oOnlce OF 
Steward of manor of Old 
Shoreham, co. Sussex 

Pierce A’Court Ashe, esq. 

William A’Court, esq. 

Bisse Richards, “esq ) oi 
Wimbledon, co. Surrey 
James Dawkins, esq., of 

Laverstock, co. South’ton 
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William Mabbot, esq., 

Or Tadworth Counu. co: 
Surrey,vice BisseRichards, 
esqr dees 

James Calthorpe, esq., vice 
James Dawkins, esq., dec" 

Sir John Bland, bart. 

Thomas Hayward, esq. 

Henry Digby, esq., vice Sir 
John Bland, bart., dec* 

George Bentinck, esq., com- 
monly called Lord George 
Bentinck 

Brice Fisher, esq. 

Thomas Conolly, esq., vice 
George Bentinck esa: 
commonly called Lord 
George Bentinck, deceased 

Sir John Hind Cotton, bart. 

John Ward, son and heir 
apparent of John Lord 
Ward 

Willlame) Pinliteneyemavesa 
commonly called Lord 
Viscount Pulteney 

Thomas Pitt, esq. 

Sir William: Calvert ene: 
alderman of the) city ot 
London, vice Thomas Pitt, 
esq., who accepted the 
Stewardship of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, co. Bucks 

William,  Pulteneya Sresae, 
commonly called Lord 
Viscount) Pulteneys.txe- 
elected after appointment 
as a heutenant colonel in 
the army 

William Bouverie, esq.!2® 

Julines Beckford, esq.1?° 

Chauncy Townsend, esq. 

iPereemimey is envic esap 

Robert Herbert, esq. 

William Herbert, esq. 

Nicholas Herbert, esq., vice 
William Herbert, esq., de- 
ceased 

Thomas Estcourt Cresswell, 
esq. 

John Probyn, esq. 
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Sir Robert Long, bart. 

Edward Popham, esq. 

Thomas Goddard, esq., vice 
Simcooernu Lone, bart, 
deceased 

Thomas Cotes, esq., Vice 
Admiral of the White 

William: Woodley, esq. 

William Burke, esq., vice 
Wiliam Woodley, esq., 
whoaccepted the Steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, co. Bucks 

Sir Thomas Fludyer, knt., 
vice Thomas Cotes, esq., 
deceased 

iihomasy Duckett, esq., of 
Hartham, co. Wilts 

Daniel Bull, esq. 

Thomas Fitzmaurice, esq., 
vice Daniel Bull, appointed 
one of the Commissioners 
of Taxes 

ole Callerait "esq-, vice 
Thomas Duckett, esq., dec. 

Sir Samuel Fludyer, bart. 

Edward Bayntun Rolt, esq. 

Sir Thomas Fludyer, knt., 
vice Sir Samuel Fludyer, 
bart., deceased 

Thomas Gore, esq. 

Arnold Nesbitt, esq. 

John Garth, esq. 

William Willy, esq., of New 
Park, near Devizes, and 
of London, merchant 

Charles Garth, esq., vice John 
Garth, esq., dec® 

James Sutton, the younger, 
esq., vice William Willy, 
esq, dec® 

Charles Pratt, of Lincoln’s 
ihimesiieids; “co. Midd, 
Attorney General 

James Hayes, esq., of Holly- 
pone, co. Berks 

Thomas Pym Hales, esq., of 
Brakesburn, co. Kent, vice 
SigeCharies) Pratt. knt. 

' appointed Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas 

Faience “Court, esq: 
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Major Gen. William A’Court T 
William Blackstone, esq. le 
Edward Morant, Esq. P 
Thomas Whateley, esq. H 
John Paterson, esq. H. 
John, Earl of Tylney, of the 
kingdom of Ireland J 
Thomas Conolly, esq. i 
John Montague, esq., com- 
monly called Lord Brude- 
nell 
Robert Brudenell, esq. 
James Long, esq., eldest son 
and heir apparent of Sir 
Robert Long, bart., of 
Draycot Cerne, co. Wilts, 
vice John Brudenell, esq., 
commonly called Lord 
Brudenell, called to the 
Upper ~House as Lord 
Montague, Baron Mon- 
tague, of Boughton, co. 
Northampton K 
Thomas Pitt, esq. 
Howel Gwynne, esq., of 
Garth, co. Brecon 
Thomas Pitt,’ esq., eldest 
son and heir of Thomas 
Pitt, esq., vice Thomas 
ity, esq his father, (de- 
ceased O 
Thomas Pitt,esq., re-elected 
after appointment as one 
of the LordsCommissioners 
' of the Admiralty O 
Edward Bouverie, esq. M 
Julines Beckford, esq. M 
Samuel Eyre, of New House, 
CO, Wuhts, wee) nines 


AA 


Beckiord) esq, dect M 
Chauncy Townsend, esq. S) 
Peregrine Bertie, esq. S 
Robert Herbert, esq. N 
Nicholas Herbert, esq. N 


Nicholasiirlerbentnesdpaike- 
elected after appointment 
as Secretary of the Island 
of Jamaica 

lenny, Sta) Olin) esar 

Thomas Estcourt Cresswell, 
esq. 
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Edward Popham, esq. A 
Thomas Goddard, esq. A 
Charles Penruddock, esq., 
vice Thomas Goddard, 
esanndec: A 
Ambrose Goddard, esq., vice 
Edward Popham, esq., dec? A 
James Brudenell, esq. B 
Robert Brudenell, esq. B 
Wiliam Burke, esq., vice 
Robert Brudenell who 
Glaeteel WO Semve or 
Marlborough B 
William Northey, esq., vice 
James Brudenell,  esq., 
whoaccepted the Steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hun- 


dreds, co. Bucks B 


Wiliam Northey, esq., re- 
elected after appointment 
AS Ones (Ole the ss Come= 
missioners for Trade and 
Plantations B 

Benjamin Hopkins, esq., vice 
William Northey, esq., dec’ B 

Thomas Fitzmaurice C 

John Dunning, esq. C 

Sir Edward Bayntun, bart. D 

Sir Thomas Fludyer, knt. D 

Henry Dawkins, esq., vice 
Sir Thomas Fludyer, knt., 
dec? 

George Damer 

Sir Robert Fletcher, knt. 

Charles Garth, esq. 

James Sutton, the younger, 
esq. G 

Thomas Duncombe, esq., of 
Bariord) in the par.) OF 


Poco nce, 


Downton, co. Wilts G 
Richard Croftes, esq., of 
Saxham, co. Suffolk G 


James Hayes, esq., of Holly- 
(DOs COs, lsecks, wee 
Richard Croftes, esq., who 
accepted the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
co. Bucks 

Charles Fitzroy Scudamore, 
esq. 

William A’Court, esq. 

John St. Leger Douglas, esq. 

William Hussey, esq. 
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John Stewart, commonly 
called) Lord wvascount 
Garlies, re-elected after 
appointment as one of the 
commissioners for trade 
and plantations 

Whitshed Keene, esq., of 
the: pak. (Ol Si Gcorse: 
Hanover Square, COE 
Midd., vice John Stewart, 
commonly called Lord 
Viscount Garlies, called to 
the Upper House as Earl 
of Galloway 

Arthur Earl of Donegal, of 
the kingdom of Ireland 

Thomas Howard 

Robert Brudenell, esq. 

Sir James Long, bart. 
James Brudenell, esq., vice 
Robert Brudenell, dec. 
William Gerard Hamilton, 

ES@4) Ol Sees Geoncess: 


Hanover Square, co. Midd. 


john > Crantuxdy wesqr. ol 
Auchinames, N.B. 

Edward Bouverie, esq.!2! 

Stephen Fox, esq. 

Jacob Pleydell Bouverie 
commonly called Viscount 
Folkestone, vice Edward 
Bouverie, who accepted 
the Stewardship of the 
Manor of East Hendred, 
co. Berks 

Peregrine Bertie, esq. 

Wiham Blackstone, esq. 

Charles Dillon, esq., vice Sir 
William Blackstone, knt., 
appomited! Some sols ecne 
Puisne justices or the 
King’s Bench 

Nicholas Herbert, esq. 

Henry Herbert, esq. 

laloony Jnksrloece, CSG, Ol 
Highcleare, co. South’ton, 
re-elected after accepting 
the Stewardship of the 
Manor of East Hendred, 
co. Berks 

Henry Saint John, esq. 

Thomas Estcourt Cresswell, 
esq. 
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John Stewart, esq.,common- 
ly called Lord Garlies 

Penistone Lamb, esq., of the 
aie Ou St) james) 
Westminster, co. Midd. 


James Stewart, commonly 
called Lord — Viscount 
Garlies, re-elected after 


appointment as one of the 
commissioners of police in 
Scotland 


H 
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lenny Saini |olim, esq re- 
elected after appointment 
as one of the Grooms of 
the Bedchamber 
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Charles Penruddock, esq. 

Ambrose Goddard, esq. 

James Stopford, esq., Earl 
of Courttown in the king- 
dom of Ireland 

Paul Methuen, esq. 

James Cecil, esq., commonly 
called Viscount Cran- 
bourne, vice James 
Stopford, EarlofCourtown 
in the kingdom of Ireland, 
whoaccepted the Steward- 
Sipe Otm nthe. Chiltern 
Hundreds, co. Bucks. 

John Dunning, esq. 

Isaac Barre, esq. 

Sir Edward Bayntun, bart., 
of Spy Park, co. Wilts 
Samuel Marsh, esq., of the 

City of London 

Arnold Nesbitt, esq. 

William Earle, esq. 

Samuel Peach, esq.,and John 
Dewer, esq., vice William 
Barlemesqs, decd. 

jolmipeDewenr, . esq. - urce 
Samuel Peach, esq., and 
John Dewer, esq., whose 
election was declared void 

John Macpherson, esq., vce 


Arnold Nesbitt, esq., dec’. 


Charles Garth, esq. 

James Sutton, esq., of New 
anki. | the par. of 
Bishop’s Cannings, co. 
Wilts 

Sir Phillip Hales, bart.122 

John Cooper, esq. 

Thomas Duncombe, esq., of 
Barford, co. Wilts, vice 
John Cooper, esq., dec’. 
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Archibald Macdonald, esq., 
vice Richard Smith, esq., 
whose election was de- 
clared void 

Sir Penistone Lamb, bart., 
Lord Melbourne of the 
kingdom of Ireland 

George Gordon, commonly 
called Lord George Gordon 

Charles James Fox, esq. 

William Straham, esq., of 
New Street, London 

Charles James Fox, esq., re- 
elected after accepting the 
Stewardship of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, co. Bucks 

James Brudenell, esq. 

Sir James Long, bart. 
Pinkney Wilkinson, esq., of 
Burnham, co. Norfolk 
Thomas Pitt, esq., of Bocon- 

nock, Cornwall 

jacobr leydelly, Bouvenie, 
called Viscount Folkstone 

William Hussey, esq. 

William Henry Bouverie, 
vice Jacob Pleydell 
Bouverie,commonly called 
Viscount Folkestone,called 
LOM them ppen me Lousesas 
Earl of Radnor 

Thomas Francis Wenman, 
esq. 

Nathaniel Bayly, esq. 

Samuel Estwick, esq., vice 
Nathaniel Bayly, esq., 
whoaccepted the Steward- 
ship of the manor of East 
Hendred, co. Berks 

Nicholas Herbert, esq., of 
Great Glemham,co.Suffolk 
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Robert Shaito; vesqs,.v71ce 
Thomas Duncombe, esq., 
dec?. 

William A’Court Ashe, esq. 

William Gordon, esq. 

William Gordon, esq., re- 
elected after appointment 
as one of the Grooms of 
the Bedchamber 

Richard Smith, esq. 

Thomas Brand Hollis, esq. 

Richard Smith, esq., and 
Henry Dawkins, esq., vice 
Richard Smith, esq., and 
Thomas Brand Hollis,esq., 
whose election was de- 
clared void 


ag) aol 
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Penny vlenperty sesqr amon 
Highcleare, co. South’ton 
Charles) Herbert. 1esqu, Of 
Charles Street, Berkeley 
Squares ‘cos (Miudde wice 
Nicholas Herbert, dec? 
Charles Herbert, ‘esq: of 
Queen Anne St., Caven- 
dish Square, co. Midd., 
re-elected after appoint- 
mentas one of the Grooms 
of the Bedchamber 
Henry Saint John, esq. 
Robert Scott esq: 


21 GEO. III (1780). 


Charles Penruddock, esq. 

Ambrose Goddard, esq. 

Sir Merrick Burrell, bart. 

awl) Methwen esr. o% 
Corsham House, co. Wilts 

Paul Cobb Methuen, esq., 
vice Paul Methuen who 
accepted the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
co. Bucks 

Isaac Barré, esq. 

John > -Dunnine vesqye ot 
Spitchweek a) Parkes) co: 
Devon 

James Townsend, esq., of 
Bruce Castle, co. Midd., 
vice John Dunning, ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the 
Duchy and county Pala- 
tine of Lancaster 

Isaac Barré, esq., re-elected 
after appointment as 
Treasurer of the Navy 

Isaac Barré, esq., re-elected 
after appointment as Pay- 


master General of the 
Land Forces 
laksa DeNccis, ESC, Ol 


Standlinch, co. Wilts 
Giles Hudson, esq., of the 
city of London 
Ecos Isilvicher, Esc, Oi 
Thistleton, co. Rutland, 
vice Giles Hudson, esq., 
deceased 
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Moya Kenyon tesapamehe- 
elected after appointment 
as Attorney General 

Loyd— Kenyon, ) esqkane- 
elected after appointment 
as Attorney General 

George Augustus Selwyn, 
esq., of Matson, co. Glos. 

Penistone Lord Melbourne of 
the kingdom of Ireland 

George Augustus Selwyn, 
esq.) ne -clected auctor 
appointment as Surveyor 


General of the Land 
Revenue (?23) 

George Legge, Viscount 
Lewisham 

Arthur Hill, Viscount 
Fairford 


John Calvert, jun., of Albury 
Healik”= co, selemtswaice 
George Legge, commonly 
Called) Lord pWascoume 
Lewisham, who elected to 
Senve | fom, the mcoulmityanon 
Stafford 

James Stopiord, ) 2anlon 
Courtown, in the kingdom 
of Ireland 

William Woodley, esq., of 
the city of Westminster 

Pickney Wilkinson, esq., of 
Burnham, co. Norfolk 

Thomas > Pitt. esqauamon 
Boconnock, co. Cornwall 
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Paul Benfield, esq. 

John Macpherson, esq. 

George Richard St. John, 
vice John Macpherson, 
whose election was de- 
clared void 

Charles Garth, esq., Recorder 

Sir James Tylney Long, bart., 
Gi Draycou Cerne, Co: 
Wilts F 

Henry Jones, esq., of the 
CiygeOmn Wondon,. vce 
Charles Garth, esq., ap- 
pointed one of the Com- 
missioners of Excise 

Henry Seymour Conway, 
second son of the Earl of 
Hertford 

Robert Shafto, esq., of Bar- 
lOc, CO, Wolke 

William A’Court Ashe, esq. 

William Eden, esq. 

Francis Burton, esq., vice 
William Eden, esq., who 
elected to serve for New 
Woodstock, co. Oxford 

Wilham Peirce Ashe 
A’Court, esq., vice William 
A’Court Ashe esq., dec? 

Lloyd Kenyon, esq. 

Nathaniel William Wraxall, 
esq. 


24 


Charles Penruddock, esq. 


Ambrose Goddard, esq. 

Sitgejames Tylney Long, 
lOALEE.. Vice Charles 
Penruddock, esq., dec? 

James Graham, commonly 
called the Marquis of 
Graham 


Robert Manners, esq., of 


Peloxinaim: co, Lincoln 
James Graham, commonly 

called Marquis of Graham, 

re-elected after appoint- 

ment as Joint Paymaster 

General of the Land Forces 
Isaac Barré, esq. 
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E George Harding, esq., K.C. 

E and Solicitor General to 
Her Majesty, vice Pickney 
Wilkinson, esq., dec*. O 


John Charles Villiers, son of 
the Earl of Clarendon, vice 
Thomas Pitt, esq., called 
top them Uippers louse tas 
Baron Camelford O 

William Henry Bouverie M 

Wilham Hussey, esq. M 
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Samuel Estwick, esq. 
John Whalley Gardiner, esq. 
Samuel Estwick, esq., re- 
elected after appointment 
as Secretary and Registrar 
of the Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea S 
Samuel sStwick> esq) 1e= 
elected after appointment 
as Secretary and Registrar 
of the Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea S 
George Augustus Lord 
Herbert 
aly Wiliam Gerard Hamilton, 
esq: 
Henry Saint John, esq, 
William Strahan, esq. 
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GEO. III (1784). 


A Jeeml — Isenvielel, Esl, wae? 
A James Maitland, com- 
monly called Viscount 
Maitland, called to the 


TN Upper House as Earl of 
Lauderdale J 

jiamesyeStopiond,) yh arl vor 

B Courtown, in the kingdom 
of Ireland K 

sure J2laulhijo: Islales, log yey, Oli 
Brymore, co. Somerset K 


JAnnes Swosioil, Ifaicl Or 
Courtown, in the kingdom 
of Ireland, re-elected after 
appointment as Treasurer 
of the Household K 
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James Townshend, esq., of 
Bruce Castle, co. Midd. 
Josepha ijiekyll> Sesqns fot 
Linccln’s Inn, barrister at- 
law, vice James Towns- 

hend,"esqn,decs 

Georges Mludvers, esqr, aot 
Thisleton, co. Rutland 

James Dawkins, esq., of 
Upper Norton, co. Oxford 

John Walker Heneage, esq.124 

Robert Nicholas, esq. 

Thomas Estcourt, esq., vice 
Robert Nicholas, esq., 
appointed one of the 
Commissioners of Excise 

Sir james Tylney, ) Kone: 
bart., of Draycot Cerne, 
co. Wilts 

Henry Addington, esq., of 
Southampton’ St... "co. 
Midd. 

Joshua Smith, esq., of Stoke 
Park, co. Wilts, vice Sir 
James Tylney Long, bart., 
who accepted the Steward- 
Ship 7 of the * Chiltern 
Hundreds, co. Bucks. 

Robert Shafto, esq.125 

William Seymour Conway, 
esq. ; the last election of 
burgesses, so far as relates 
to one of the burgesses, 
having been determined 
to be void126 

William Eden, esq. 

Wilham Pierce 
A’Court, esq. 

William Egerton, esq. 

Edward Bearcroft, esae 

Edward Bearcroft, esq., re- 
elected after appointment 
as Chief Justice of Chester 

George Augustus Selwyn, 
esq), Ol Matson, ico: 
Gloucester 

Nathaniel William Wraxall, 
ESG.5) Olt Chenpar aol St 
George’s, Hanover Square, 
co. Midd. 

Penistone amb, Viscount 
Melbourn 

James Maitland, Viscount 
Maitland 


Ashe 
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John Charles Villiers, esq., 
second son of the Earl of 
Clarendon 

George Harding, esq., K.C., 
Solicitor (General ito; teller 
Majesty 

John Charles Villiers, esq., 
re-elected after appoint- 
ment as Comptroller of 
the Household 

George Harding, esq., re- 
elected after appointment 
as Justice of the counties 
of Glamorgan, Brecon, 
and Radnor within the 
Principality of Wales 

John Charles Villiers, esq., 
re-elected after appoint- 
ment as Warden and Chief 
Justice, and Justice in 
Eyre 2of | theme onrests, 
Chaces, Parks and War- 
rens, north of the Trent 


William Henry Bouverie,esq. 


William Hussey, esq. 
Samuel Estwick, esq. 
Chaloner Arcedeckne, esq. 
John Madocks, esq., vice 
Chaloner Arcedeckne,esq., 
whoaccepted the Steward- 
ship of the Manor of East 
Hendred, co. Berks 


George Augustus Lord 
Herbert 

William Gerard Hamilton, 
esq. 

Philip Goldsworthy, esq., 
vice George Augustus 


Herbert, commonly called 
Lord Herbert, appointed 
Vice Chamberlain 

George Augustus Herbert, 
commonly called Lord 
Herbert, vice Philip Golds- 
worthy,esq., who accepted 
the Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, co. 
Bucks 

George Augustus North, esq. 

Robert Seymour Conway, 


esq. 
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SirJamesTylney Long,bart., 


of Draycot Cerne, co. Wilts A 


Ambrose Goddard, esq., of 
Swindon, co. Wilts 

Henry Penruddock Wynd- 
ham, esq., of Salisbury, co. 
Whitssievce Sir james 
Tylney Long, bart., dec. 

James Graham, commonly 
called Marquis of Graham 

John Stewart, commonly 
called Lord Down 

James George Stopford, 
commonly called Lord 
Viscount Stopford, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, vice 
JamesGraham,commonly 
called Marquis of Graham, 
called to the Upper House 
as Duke of Montrose 

Edward Hyde East, esq., of 
Bloomsbury Square, co. 
Midd., vice John Stewart, 
commonly called Lord 
Down, dec. 

James George Stopford, 
commonly called Lord 
Viscount Stopford,  re- 
elected after appointment 
as Treasurer of the House- 
hold 

Joseph Jekyll, esq., of Lin- 
colla’s Ibm, ~ CO,  WiheiGl, 
Barrister-at-law 

John Morris, esq., of Box, 
co. Wilts, K.C. 

Benjamin Vaughan, esq., 
vice John Morris, esq., who 
accepted the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
co. Bucks 

George Fludyer, esq., of 
Thistleton, co. Rutland 

James Dawkins, esq., of 
Upper Norton, co. Oxon 

John Walker Heneage, esq. 

Thomas Estcourt, esq. 


Henry Herbert, esq., 
commonly called Lord 
Porchester, vice John 


Walker Heneage, esq., who 
accepted the Stewardship 
ot the Manor of East 
Hendred, co. Berks 
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William Beckford, esq. 

James Adams, esq. 

Thomas Wildman, esq., vice 
Wiliam Beckford, esq., 
who accepted the Steward- 
Soy Ow was Chiulsyern 
Hundreds, co. Bucks. 

James Wildman, esq., vice 
Thomas Wildman, esq.dec. 


George Augustus Selwyn, 
esq. 

Wiliam Assheton Harbord, 
esq. 

Samuel Bont espe. Ol 
Eutney, lullk com Surrey. 
vice George Augustus 
Selwyn, esq., dec. 

Nathaniel Newman, esq., 


Alderman of the City of 
Eondonmaiedvce Samuel 
SHMNEO, ESC, COC. 

Paul Benfield, esq. 

Benjamin Bond Hopkins, 
esq. 

Sir James Sanderson, knt. 
and alderman of the city 
On ondom,) wice, Paul 
Benfield, esq., who ac- 
cepted the Stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds, 
co. Buck 

Francis Glanville, esq., of 
Catchfrench, co. Cornwall, 
vice Benjamin Bond Hop- 
kins, esq., dec. 

james =Stoptord, = Earl) of 
Courtown, in the kingdom 
of Ireland 

Major-Gen. Thomas Bruce 

Charles William Montague 
Scott, commonly called 
seal ox IDallkenan, dace 
James Earl of Courtown, 
in the kingdom of Ireland, 
whoaccepted the Steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, co. Buck 

George Harding, esq. 

John Sullivan, esq. 


William Henry Bouverie, esq. 


William Hussey, esq. 
Samuel Estwick, esq. 
Evan Law, esq. 
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Henry Addington, esq. 

Joshua Smith, esq., of Stoke 
Park, co. Wallts 

Bartholomew Bouverie, esq. 

Sin Walham~- Scott. knts or 
DoctorsCommons, London 

William Lord Auckland, of 
the kingdom of Ireland 

William Pierce Ashe A’Court, 
esq. 

Michael Angelo Taylor, esq., 
vice William Pierce Ashe 
A’Court, esq., whoaccepted 
the Stewardship of the 
Chiltern’” Hundreds, co: 
Bucks. 

Richard, Earl of Barrymore 
of the kingdom of Ireland, 
vice Michael Angelo Taylor, 
esq., who elected to serve 
for Poole, co. Dorset 

Charles Rose Ellis, esq., vice 

Richard, Earl of Barry- 
more, in the kingdom of 
Ireland, dec. 

Henry Welbore, Lord Vis- 
COune.  Cliident=q of tne 
kingdom of Ireland, vice 
Wilham, Lord Auckland, 
in the kingdom of Ireland, 
called to the Upper House 
as Baron. Auckland of 
West Auckland, CO, 
Durham 


36 


Ambrose Goddard, esq. 

Henry Penruddock Wynd- 
ham, esq. 

Major-Gen. Thomas Bruce 

John Wodehouse, esq. 

Robert John Buxton, esq., 
vice Thomas Bruce esq. 
[sre idec: 

Joseph Jekyll, of the Inner 
Temple, London, barrister- 
at-law 

Sir Francis Baring, bart., of 
the city of London 

(Coos Jalinchyer, esq., Ol 
Thistleton, co Rutland 
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Samuel Estwick, jum., esq. 
vice Evan Law, esq., who 
accepted the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
co. Buck 

Edward Wilbraham Bootle, 
esq., vice Samuel Estwick, 
SEMeMeSCaec: 

George Augustus Herbert, 
commonly, callled™s cord 
Herbert 

Lord Viscount Fitzwilliam 

Philip Goldsworthy, esq., 
vice George wy Aueuscus 
Herbert, commonly called 
Lord Herbert, called to 
the Upper House as Earl 
of Pembroke 

John Christopher Burton 
(Dawnay), Lord Viscount 
Downe of the kingdom of 
Ireland 

John Thomas Stanley, esq. 
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Peter Isaac Thellusson, esq., 
of Rendlesham House, co. 
Suffolk : 

Philip Metcalfe, esq., vice 
Samuel Smith, esq., who 
clectedwi to senvemionmaulne 
borough of Leicester 

Charles Bruce Brudenell 
Bruce, commonly called 
Lord Bruce 

James Bruce, esq. 

Robert  Brudenell, esq., 
vice james, Bruce, esau, 
who accepted the Steward- 
ship) ).of 9 ithe | @huiltermm 
Hundreds, co. Bucks 
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James Dawkins, esq., of 
Upper Norton, co. Oxon 

Thomas Estcourt, esq. 

Henry George Herbert, esq., 
cCommonive called) word 
Porchester 

Henry Addington, esq. 

Joshua Smith, esq. 

Henry Addington, esq., re- 
elected after accepting the 
Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, co. Bucks 

Henry Addington, esq., re- 
elected after appointment 


as Treasurer and 
Chancellor Yot the  Ex- 
chequer 


Edward Bouverie; esq., of 
Squemmles Court, co, Kent 

Sie vallhiameScoue, knt.. of 
DoctorsCommons, London 

Sir William Scott, knt., re- 
elected after appointment 
as President and Judge of 
tas Ishin  Copice oi 
Admiralty of England 

William Pleydell Bouverie 
commonly called Viscount 
Folkestone, V1Ce Sir 
William Scott, knt., who 
accepted the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
co. Bucks 

Henry  Welbore, Lord 
Waiscoumes Cliiden oi the 
kingdom of Ireland 

Sig olmublemine Weicester, 
bane oL Mabley) Halll im 
vies county ‘palatine’ of 
Chester 

Wilham Wickham, esq., vice 
lenin \Velbore; — Lord 
Viscount Clifden called to 
the Upper House as Baron 
Mendip 

Matthew Gregory Lewis, 
esq. 

James Wildman, esq., 

Charles William Montague 
Scott,, commonly called 
Earl of Dalkeith 

Thomas Everett, esq. 

Samuel Smith, esq., of New 
Street, Spring Gardens 
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Richard Colley Wesley, Earl 
of Mornington, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, a 
Privy Councillor 

George Harding, esq., Jus- 
tice of the cos. of Glamor- 
gan, Brecon, and Radnor, 
within the Principality of 
of Wales 

Charles Watkin Williams 
Wynn, esq., of Lincoln’s 
Inn,co. Midd.,vzce Richard 
Colley Wesley, Earl of 
Mornington, in the king- 
dom of Ireland who ac- 
cepted the Stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundred, co. 
Bucks 

Sir George Yonge, bart., knt. 
of the bath, vice Charles 
Watkin Williams Wynn, 
esq., who accepted the 
Stewardship of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, co. Bucks 

Jjohntetlones Mooke sesq,, 
vice sir George Yonge, 
bart., who accepted the 
Stewardship of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, co. Buck 

William Henry Bouverie, 
esq. 

William Hussey, esq. 

Sir Henry Paulet Saint John 
Mildmay, bart. 

George Ellis, esq. 

George William Richard 
FlaKrcountyesqe. Lieut..Col: 
in the 40th Regiment of 
Foot, vice George Ellis, 
esq., who elected to serve 
for Seaford 

Simon Harcourt, esq., vice 
George’ Wilham Richard 
Harcourt, esq., who ac- 
cepted the Stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds, co. 
Bucks» 

Lord Viscount Fitzwilliam 

Philip Goldsworthy, esq. 

Johny y Spencer tesqueiwiec 
Philip Goldsworthy, esq., 
deceased 

John Denison, esq. 

Edward Clarke, esq. 
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42 GEO. III (1802). 


Ambrose Goddard, esq. 

Henry Penruddock Wynd- 
ham, esq. 

Sir Robert John Buxton, 
bart. 


Sir Nathaniel Holland, bart. 


Lord Henry Petty 

Joseph Jekyll, esq. 

Joseph Jekyll,esq.,re-elected 
after appointment as a 
King’s Counsel 

Osborne Markham, esq., vice 
Henry Petty, commonly 
called Lord Henry Petty, 
appointed Chancellor and 
Wnader ireasunrer or athe 
Exchequer 

James Dawkins, esq., of 
Upper Norton, co. Oxon 

John Maitland, esq., of the 
city of London!27 

Thomas Estcourt, esq. 

Henry Charles Herbert, esq., 
commonly called Lord 
Porchiester, 

Henry Addington, esq. 

Joshua Smith, esq. 

Thomas Grimston Estcourt, 
esq. ot) INew Park, co: 
Wilts, vice Henry Adding- 
Con. esq Calledsy tommune 
Upper House as Viscount 
Sidmouth 

- John William Ward, esq., 
son of Viscount Dudley 
and Ward 

Edward Bouverie, esq., of 
Berkeley Square, im the 
city of Westminster 

Charles Marsham, commonly 
called Viscount Marsham, 
vice John William Ward, 
esq., who accepted the 
Stewardship of theChiltern 
Hundreds, co. Bucks 

John, Lord De Blaquiere, 
vice Edward Bouverie, 
esq., = who saccepteds) the 
Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, co. Bucks 

John Hamilton Fitz Maurice, 
commonly called Viscount 
Kirkwall, only son of the 
Countess of Orkney 
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jijohngRedley esq? 

Charles William Montague 
Scott, commonly called 
Earl of Dalkeith 

Thomas Everett, esq. 

Magens Dorrien Magens, 
esq., of Cavendish Square, 
co. Midd., vice Charles 
William Montague Scott, 
commonly called Earl of 
Dalkeith, who accepted 
the Stewardship of the 
Chiltern’ Hundreds, co. 
Bucks 

Claude Scott, esq., of Sun- 
dridge Park, co. Kent 


Samuel Scott, of Gower 
Street, Bedford Square, 
London 

Charles Brudenell Bruce, 
commonly called Lord 
Bruce 


James Henry Leigh, esq. 
Nicholas Vansittart, esq. 
Henry Alexander, esq. 
Nicholas Vansittart, esq., of 
Gréat George aastceet, 
Westminster, re-elected 
after appointment as chief 
SEOruiny wo was  ILorral 
Lieutenant of Ireland 

William Pleydell Bouverie, 
commonly called Viscount 
Folkestone 

William Hussey, esq. 

Wiliam Baldwin, esq. 

Charles Smith, esq. 

Richard, Lord Viscount 
Fitzwilliam 

John Spencer, esq. 

Ralph Sheldon; esq, sv7ce 
John Spencer, esq., 
appointed ReceiverGeneral 
of the Land Tax for the 
county of Oxford 

Charles Herbert vice Richard, 
Lord Viscount Fitzwilham 
who accepted the Steward- 
ship of the Manor of East 
Hendred, co. Berks 

Henry Saint John, a General 
in the Army, and Colonel 
of the 36th Regiment of 
Infantry 
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Charles Abbott, esq. 


Chanles™ Vioore, —esq;, “ot 
Lambeth Palace, CO: 
SUT, VICE Charles 


Abbott, esq., who elected 
to serve for New Wood- 
SrOck, COs Okxorat 
Thomas Wallace, esq. 
47 


Henry Penruddock Wynd- 
ham, esq. 

Richard Long, esq. 

ames= George Stopford, 
commonly called Lord 
Viscount Stopford 

James Henry Leigh, esq. 

Simemvleaing Gibbs! —knet., 
Avuouney General, Wie? 
Lord Viscount Stopford, 
appointed Comptroller of 
the Household 

lcsepimiiclalEsesq., ot the 
iter dkemples KC. “and 


Solicitor General to 
PekeHeasthe Prince of 
Wales 

Osborne Markham, esq., 
barrister-at-law 
Elemin~nomlithy. | €Sq.,. 01Ce 


Osborne Markham, esq., 
AppomLedmsone, Of — the 
Commissioners for execut- 
ing the office of Barrack 
Master General 
John Maitland, esq., of the 
city of London 
James Dawkins, esq.!28 
Henry George Herbert, com- 
monly called Lord Por- 
chester 
Thomas Goddard, esq., of 
Swindon, co. Wilts 
Charles Moore, esq., and 
Michael Symes, esq., vice 
Charles Abbott, esq., who 
elecredmstonsenve for the 
University of Oxford and 
Sir William A’Court, bart., 
who accepted the Steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hun- 
| dreds, co. Bucks 
Joshua Smith, esq. 
‘Thomas Grimston Estcourt, 
iesG. 
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Robert Williams, jun., esq. R 
Retem William Baker sesq., 
ot Kanston; co. Dorset, 
mee sInleony Senony  Joloun, 
esq who saccepted: | the 
Stewardship of the 
Chilternyalluncnedss gaco: 
Bucks R 
(1806). 
Bartholomew Bouverie, esq. G 
Duncombe PleydellBouverie, 
esq. G 
Charles Abbott, esq. a5 
site Willian Ieee ASIN 
ANCoune pba T 
William Deckford, esq. Ie 
Benjamin Hobhouse, esq. P 
Magens Dorrien Magens, esq. H 
Dhomas @verety, esq: Jel 
Robert Ladbroke, esq. J 
Nicholas William Ridley 
Colborne, esq. J 
Charles William Montagu 
Scott, commonly called 
Earl of Dalkeith Kk 
Charles Brudenell Bruce, 
commonly called Lord 
Bruce Kk 
James iGeorse | Stoptordl 
commonly called Lord 
Viscount Stopford, vice 
Charles William Montagu 
Scott, commonly called 
Earl of Dalkeith, called 
to the Wpper House as 
Baron Tynedale ii 
Thomas Andrew Lord 
Blayney O 
Nicholas Vansittart O 
William Pleydell Bouverie, 
commonly called Viscount 
Folkstone M 
William Hussey, esq. M 
William Jacob, esq. S 
John Woolmore, esq. S 
Charles Herbert, esq. N 
Ralph Sheldon, esq. N 
Robert Williams, esq., the 
younger, banker, in the 
city of London R 
IKOlNew IsGaulele,  ESGig, Ou 
Barrels, co. Warwick Ike 
Ss 
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48 GEO. III (1807). 


Henry Penruddock Wynd- 
ham, esq. 

Richard Long, esq. 

James Henry Leigh, esq. 

Sir John Nicholl, knt. 

Joseph Jekyll, esq., of the 
Inner, Temple, K'C. and 
Solicitor General to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales C 

Henry Smith, esq. Cc 

John) Maitland, wesq sof 
Woodford, co. Essex!?9 D 

James Dawkins, esq., of 
Upper Norton co.Oxon 

Jslemny  (Geouxs — Isleroeics, 
commonly called Lord 


Wwe eS 


Porchester Je, 
Thomas Goddard, esq., of 

Swindon, co. Wilts E 
William Elerbert,  esq., 

[CED Ot Rarl«place. 


Mitcham, co. Surrey, vice 
Elenny, (George, blegbert, 
commonly called Lord 
Porchester, called to the 
Upper House as Earl of 
Carnarvon 

Joshua Smith, esq. 

Thomas Grimston Estcourt, 
esq. 

Bartholomew Bouverie, esq. 

Sim thomas saehwmmnirern skates 
Solicitor General 

Sime lhomasr elimimCigs skeate 
re-elected after appoint- 
ment as Attorney General G 

James Edward Harris, 
commonly called Viscount 
FitzHarris 

Charles Moore, esq. 

Lord Viscount FitzHarris, 
re-elected after appoint- 
ment as Governor of the 
Isle of Wight 

William Beckford, esq. 

Benjamin Hobhouse, esq. 

Magens Dorrien Magens, esq. 

Thomas Everett, esq: 

Joseph Hague Everett, esq., 
of Sparsholt .House, co. 
Berks, Vice Thomas 
EVerebimesqanGec: H 
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James George Stopford, 
commonly called Lord 
Viscount Stopford 

Edward Stopford of the 3rd 
Regiment of Foot Guards, 
a ‘Colonel in) the) Army, 
vice Lord Viscount Stop- 
ford called to the Upper 
House as Baron Salter- 
ford 

Nicholas Vansittart, esq. 

Jonas Dupre Porcher esq; 
of Devonshire Place, co. 
Midd. 

James Alexander, esq., of 
Wimpole Street,- an” the 
parish of St. Marylebone, 
co. Midd., vice Nicholas 
Vansittart,esq.,appointed 
Chancellor and Under 
Treasurer ofthe Exchequer 

William Pleydell Bouverie, 
commonly called Viscount 
Folkstone 

William Hussey, esq. 

Edward Lascelles, esq., of 
Lower Grosvenor Street 


Glynn, Wynn, esq., of Lin- 


coln’s Inn 

Henry, Lascelles; esq suzce 
Edward Lascelles, esq., 
who elected to serve for 
Northallerton, co. York 

Francis Whittle, esq., vice 
Glynn Wynn, esq., who 
accepted the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
co. Bucks 

JohnvdeFonthieumesq aot 
Isis, CO, Soimey, wlag 
Francis Whittle, esq., who 
accepted the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
co. Bucks 

Charles Herbert, esq. 

Ralph Sheldon, esq. 

Major General John Murray 
of the, 79th: Resimentror 
Foot 

John Cheesmenit, sesame 
Spring Gardens, CO: 
Midd. 
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Charles Winn Allanson, Lord 
Headley, Baron Allanson 
and Winn of Aghadoe in 
incland@ and! bart. vice 
Joseph Hague Everett, 
Esdeaaynor accepted the 
Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, co. 
Bucks 

Sir George Bowyer, bart. 

nip Gelliesa, —- 

Abel Smith, esq.,-cf Wood- 
nalitiark co. Elerts, vice 
Sir George Bowyer bart., 
who accepted the Steward- 
ship of the Manor of East 
Hendred, co. Berks 


Charles Brudenell Bruce, 
commonly called lLord 
Simlcer = 
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Richard Godolphin Long, 
ESG(. 

Paul Methuen, esq. 

James Henry Leigh, esq. 

Sir John Nicholl, knt. 

John Jacob Buxton, esq., 
vice James Henry Leigh, 
esd awno-accepred the 
Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, co. 
Buck 

Joseph Jekyll, esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Attorney 
General to, TKer “the 


Prince of Wales, and K.C. 


James Abercromby, esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister 
at Law 

James Macdonald, esq., of 
asta oheen, (CO) SUETeY, 
vice Joseph Jekyll, esq., 
who accepted the Steward- 
Sipe ol, the Chiltern 
Hundreds, co. Bucks 

Charles Brooke, esq., of the 
City of London 


Ce) ag 


Benjamin Walsh, esq., of 
Eorder (sic), Clapton, im 
the parish of Hackney, co. 
Midd., vice John Chees- 
ASME SOverda- [Sie], ESCs, 
who accepted the Steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, co. Bucks 

ROSIE Imes, SSCs) = Oe 
Barrels, co. Warwick, vice 
General Sir John Murray 
banuyaiwiho- accepted suhe 
Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, co. 
Bucks 

John Attersoll, esq., of Port- 
land Place, co. Midd., vice 
Bema soNValsit esc. 
expelled the House 


GEO. III (1812). 
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Henry Lawes Luttrell, Earl 
ofCarhampton, in Ireland, 
vice Charles Nicholas 
Pallmer, esq., who 
accepted the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
co. Bucks 

William Hicks Beach, esq., 
of Williamstrip Park, co. 
Glos. 

Sir Charles Saxton, bart. 

iPeiere Jacueia, CSG), Wee Sie 
Charnes sSaxtonmembanus 
who elected to serve for 
Enerctiy, orm Cashel 

Size WWaullbiayon  vNlochy, Oeics, 
vice William Hicks Beach, 
esq., who accepted the 
Stewardship of rule 
Chiltern Hundreds, co. 


Bucks 
Charles Brudenell Bruce, 
commonly called Lord 
Bruce 


Edward Stopford, a Major 
General in the Army 
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Robert Peel, esq., of Drayton 
Manonsco. Stats 

Johny Mantlandy esq. aor 
Woodford Hall, co. Essex, 
vice Robert Peel esq, wio 
accepted the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
co. Bucks 

Joseph] Pitt esqu ot Zast- 
COULE, COm Walts 

Thomash Calleyacesqe aot 
Burdcross, co. Wilts 

Joshua Smith, esq., of Stoke 
Paik Comm Vallies 

Thomas Grimston Estcourt, 
esq: of New, earl ico: 
Wilts 

Sir Thomas Plumer, knt., of 
Cannons, COs Midd., 
Attorney General 

Charlesm blennys sSounwerne, 
esq.,of Betchworth House, 
COn SUTECY, 

Sir Thomas Brooke Pechell, 
banks OF PAldwickwcor 
Sussex, vice Sir Thomas 
Plumer, knt., appointed 
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we eo & 


Vice-Chancellor of England G 


Edward Golding, esq., of 
Maiden Erlegh, co. Berks, 
vICe Charles Henry 
Bouverie, esq., who accep- 
ted the Stewardship of the 
Chiltern =) Ehanenedsy cor 
Bucks 

Samuel Hood, esq., of Wim- 
pole Street, imgthe parish 


Gi St, Weimyleoone, CO. = 


Midd. 

Charles Duncombe, esq., of 
Duncombe Pancke co. 
York 

William Beckford, esq, 

Benjamin Hobhouse, esq. 


Magens Dorien Magens, 
esq. 
JOsgon Iseeue livers, 
esq. 


Sandiord Graham, esq., of 
Portland Place, co. Midd., 
vice Magens Dorien 
Magens,esq,, whoaccepted 
the Stewardship of the 
Manor of East Hendred, 
co. Berks 
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William Hill, esq., vice Lord 
Bruce called to the Upper 
House as Earl of Ayles- 
bury 

jjosias DulPre Rorchemesa, 
of Winslade House, co. 
Devon 

James” Alexamdensiesq ot 
Wimpole Street. aime sune 
parish of St. Marylebone, 
co. Midd. 

William Pleydell Bouverie, 
commonly called Viscount 
Folkstone 

William Hussey, esq. 

George | Pureioy, emvoise, 
esq., vice William Hussey, 
esq., deceased 

Benjamin Hall, esq. 

Benjamin Shaw, esq. 

Ineiholm Jareyaeo, ESC, WieEe 
Benjamin Hall, esq., who 
accepted the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
co. Bucks 

Charles Herbert, esq. 

Ralph Sheldon, esq. 

James Lord Viscount Fitz- 
harris, VICE Charles 
Flerbentnesq, deceased 

Johny VAttersolly sesqu on 
Portland Place, co. Midd. 

James Kibblewhite, esq. of 


Grays Inn=elaiceyaacor 
Midd. 

Richard Ellison, esq., of 
Sudbrooke Holme, co. 


Linc., vice James Kibble- 
white, esq., who accepted 
the Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, co. 
Bucks 

Robert Rickards, esq., of 
Sloane Street, co. Midd., 
vice john Attersolpresce 
whoaccepted the Steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, co. Bucks 

William Taylor Money, esq., 
of Walthamstow, co. 
Essex, VICE Robert 
Rickards, esq., who ac- 
cepted the Stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds, 
co. Bucks 
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Joseph Birch, esq., of St. 
James’s Place, co: Midd., 
vice Joseph Hague 
Pekin esd who ac. 
cepted the Stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds, 
co. Bucks 
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Paul Methuen, esq. 

William Pole Tylney Long 
Wellesley, esq. 

sjolmmeBbenett, esq. vice Paul 
Methuen, esg., who ac- 
cepted the Stewardship of 
nniew Chiltern) ilundreds, 
co. Bucks 

Sir John Nicholl, knt. 

John Jacob Buxton, esq. 

James Abercromby, esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, barrister at 
law 

James Macdonald, esq., of 
BASE Slagsa; CO, SwvrKteyy 

NVaillitampeeviales esq.) “of 
Abbotsleigh, co. Somerset 

George Spencer Churchill, 
commionivys called = the 
Marquis of Blandford of 
Blenheim Park, co. Oxon 

ilicseph Eitt,-esq., of East- 
court House, co. Wilts 

RODS CORO,  EXCae Ol 
Kemble, co. Wilts 

Thomas Grimston Estcourt, 
esque Ol New. Park, co: 
Wilts 

John Pearse, esq., of Chilton 
Lodge, co. Berks 

William Pleydell Bouverie, 
commonly called Viscount 
Folkestone 

Sue Waillhiavan  Syeonne, eaten: 
Judge of the High Court 
of Admiralty of England 

Sir Thomas Brooke Pechell, 
Danube wrce Sim NVallliama 
Scott, who elected to serve 
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for the University of Oxford G 


Bartholomew Bouverie,esq., 
vice Lord Viscount 
Folkestone, who elected 
to serve for Salisbury 

George James Welbore Agar 
Ia Whig, GSGlo: 


G 


lal 


Charles 


Nicholas Pallmer, 
eSap Ole NoKottonm rouse, 
Con Suitey,, vice Sandiord 
Graham, esqg., who ac- 
cepted the Stewardship of 
the Chilton Hundreds, co. 


Bucks 

(1818). 

William Henry John Scott, 
esq., re-elected after 


appointment as Clerk of 
the Patents and Registrar 
of Affidavits in the Court 


of Chancery 
Frederick Gough Calthorpe, 
ESap 
Wilham Beckford, esq. 
Sandford Graham, esq. 
Henry Lawes Lutterell, Earl 
of Carhampton 
Chanlesmrtorbessesqe, Ol 
Fitzroy Square, co. Midd. 
Kirkman Finlay, esq., of 
Glasgow, N.B. 
John Wodehouse, esq. 


James Thomas Brudenell, 
commonly called Lord 
Brudenell 

James Alexander, esq., of 
Somerhill, co. Kent 

Arthur Johnstone Crawford, 
esq., Of Crawford Burn, 
co. Down, Ireland 

William Pleydell Bouv -z1e, 
commonly called Viscount 
Folkestone 

Wadham Wyndham, esq. 

Ralph Franco, esq. 

Francis Nathaniel Conyng- 
ham, commonly called 
Lord Francis Nathaniel 
Conyngham 

William Leader Maberly, 
esq., vice Ralph Franco, 
ESC, WO ACCEOGSG wae 
Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, co. 
Bucks 

James Lord Viscount Fitz- 
harris 

Ralph Sheldon, esq. 

Richard Ellison, esq., of 
Sudbrooke Holme, co. 
Lincoln 
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William Henry John Scott, 
esq. 


William Taylor Money, esq., 
of Streatham Park, co: 
Surrey 


1 GEO. IV (1820). 


John Benet esqry worm 
House, co. Wilts 

John Dugdale Astley, esq., 
Oty -Everley, = louse, cor 
Wilts 

Sir John Nicholl, knt. 

John Jacob Buxton, esq. 

Site ohn Nicholle kita wne- 
elected after accepting the 
Stewardship of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, co. Bucks 

James” Abercromby, esq; 
barnmstem auslawa son olin: 
coln’s Inn 

James Macdonald, esq., of 
East Sheen; co. Surrey 

William Alexander Madocks, 
ENG, Or Jiaxuan, COs 
Brecon 

John GRock ‘Grosetty esa, 
Gir ILeveoclk INOS, CO: 
Wilts 

Joseph Ritt =esq. one ast 
Court, co. Wilts 

In@laxary Gorcom, SG, - Oi 
Kemble, co. Wilts 

Thomas Grimston Estcourt, 
esq., of New Park, co. Wilts 

John ~Rearseesqe or Chilton 
Lodge, co. Berks 

George Watson Taylor, esq.., 
Of Prlestoke  ieark a Co: 
Wilts, VICE Thomas 
Grimston Bucknall Est- 
court, esq., who accepted 
the Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, co. 
Bucks 

Bartholomew Bouverie, esq. 

Sir Thomas Brooke Pechell, 
loeucite. 

Edward Henry 
Captain R.N. 

Charles Ashe A’Court, esq. 

Henry Handley, esq., vice 
Charles Ashe A’Court, 
Esqs, | WO maccepreduuiulie 
Stewardship of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, co. Bucks 


A’Court, 
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William Leake, esq., of 
Devonshire Street, Port- 
land Place, co. Midd., vice 
Korkman’) Finlaye. esas 
who accepted the Steward- 
ship. of athe a C@iniliceria 
Hundreds, co. Bucks 

James Thomas Brudenell, 
commonly called Lord 
Brudenell 

John Wodehouse, esq. 

James Thomas Brudenell, 
commonly called Lord 
Brudenell, re-elected after 
accepting a commission in 
WINS Ascraayy 

James Alexander, esq., of 
Somerhill, co. Kent 

Arthur Johnstone Crawford, 
esq., of Crawfords Burn, 
co. Down, Ireland 

Josias Dupre Alexander, 
esq., of Freemantle Park, 
co: Southampton, sev7ee 
Arthur Johnstone Craw- 
ford, who accepted the 
Stewardship of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, co. Bucks 

William Pleydell Bouverie, 
commonly called Lord 
Viscount Folkestone 

Wadham Wyndham, esq. 

Jonathan Elford, the 
younger, esq. 

Nathaniel Barton, esq. 

Sir Manassah Masseh Lopes, 
bart., of Maristow House, 
co. Down, and Philp John 
Miles, esq., of Leigh Court, 
in the par. of Abbotsleigh, 
CO, Somerset, vice 
Nathaniel Barton, esq., 
who accepted the Steward- 
Ships Oly ther. = Clailicergm 
Hundreds, co. Bucks, and 
Jonathan<<Pfondammesce 
who accepted the Steward- 
ship of the Manor of East 
Hendred, co. Berks 
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Frederick Gough Calthorpe, 
esq. 
John Plummer, esq. 
Sandford Graham, esq. 
Henry Lawes Luttrell, com- 
monly called = Bar! of 
Carhampton, in Ireland 
George Charles Pratt 
commonly called Earl of 
Brecknock, vice the Earl 
of Carhampton, deceased 
Charles Forbes, esq. 
Kirkman Finlay, esq. 
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James Harris, commonly 
called Viscount FitzHarris 

Ralph Sheldon, esq. 

James Hungerford: “Pen- 
nuddock, esq, vice Lord 
Viscount Fitzharris, called 
to) the; Upper Elouse as 
Earl of Malmesbury 


Edward Baker, -esq., vzce 
ixalp hae sheldony = esq. 
deceased 


Horace Twiss, esq. 
George Philips, esq. 


F 
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Jfolmme Benet, esq. of Pyt 
House, co. Wilts 

Sim onnmeousdale Astley, 
bart., of Everleigh House, 
co. Wilts 

Sir John Nicholl, knt. 

John Jacob Buxton, esq. 

James Abercromby, esq., 
baicistemuaty law, Ol lin- 
coln’s Inn, co. Midd. 

Sir James Macdonald, bart., 
of Woolmer Lodge, co. 
Herts 

James Abercromby, esq., of 
New Street, Spring Gar- 
dens, co. Midd., re-elected 
diter appointment as 
Judge Advocate General 

Sir James Macdonald, bart., 
of Woolmer Lodge, co. 
Herts, re-elected after 
appointment as one of the 
Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations 


ThomasBabingtonMacaulay, 


28)., learensuer air’ lemie Oi 
Grays) Inn, vice James 
PNOeTCLOmMIDIe,  eSG., ap= 
pointed Lord Chief Baron 
Bommene. Exchequer | in 
Scotland 

Ebenezer Fuller Maitland, 
esq, Oil Slawmseltel Wewk, 
co. Berks 


ie\ 


leoleolne-: 


Arthur Gough Calthorpe, 
esq. 

George James Welbore Agar 
Ellis, esq., of Spring Gar- 
dens, co. Midd. 

Edward Thomas Foley, esq., 
of Stoke Edith Park, co. 
Hereford 

Sir Charles Forbes, bart., of 
Fitzroy Square, co. Midd. 

Johny torbes;. esq?) ot the 
same place 

George William Frederick 
Bruce, commonly called 
Lord Bruce 

James Thomas Brudenell, 


commonly called Lord 
Brudenell 
Thomas Henry Sutton 


Bucknall Estcourt, esq., 
vio ord Bruce, wino 
accepted the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
COS WCKS 
William John Bankes, esq., 
vice Lord Brudenell, whe 
accepted the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
co. Bucks 
James Alexander, esq., of 
_Somerhill, co. Kent 
Josias Du Pre Alexander, 
esq, of Hanover Square, 
co. Midd. 
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Predenicky Gyew sesqay sO 
Wood Green, co. Midd. 
Joseph’ Pitt esq wotmease 
Court, co. Wilts 

Robert Gordon, esq., of 
Kemble, co. Wilts 

John Pearse, esq., of Chilton 
Kodge, cor Berks 

George Watson Taylor of 
Erlestoke Park, co. Wilts 

Thomas Estcourt Grimston 
Bucknall istcount) esas, 
of New Park, co. Wilts 

Robert Southey, seSdey, OF 
Keswick, co. Cumberland 

Bartholomew Bouverie, esq., 
vice Thomas  Grimston 
Bucknall Estcourt, esq, 
who elected to serve for 
the University, of Oxitord  G 

Alexander Powell, esq., of 
Fundcott, «con Wiltse vce 
In@losee Soul, ESCs, 
who was chosen a burgess 
for the borough of Down- 
ton, without the qualifi- 
cation of estate required 


mo & wee 
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Stratford Canning, esq., of 
Mlibermarle ys Skeet mac OF 
Midd., vice Josias Du Pre 
Alexander, esq., who ac- 
cepted the Stewardship of 
the Chilton Hundreds, co. 
Bucks 

William Pleydell Bouverie, 
commonly called Viscount 
Folkestone 

Wadham Wyndham, esq. 

DuncombePleydellBouverie, 
esq., vice Lord Viscount 
Folkestone, called to the 
Upper House as Ear! of 
Radnor 

Sir Manasseh Masseh Lopes, 
bart. 

Sir George Warrender, bart. 

obext Peel, esq omeroithie 
Principal = Secnetanesmaon 
State, vice Sir Manasseh 
Masseh Lopes, bart., who 
accepted the Stewardship 
of the Manor ot east 
Hendred, co. Berks 

John, ~ Hungertord= == Een- 
ruddock, esq. 

Edward Baker, esq. 

Horace Twisse, esq., of the 
Inner Temple, London 
George) Pinlips,  <esqey aor 

Sedgley, (co; Wane: 


1 WM. IV (1830). 


by law G 
Bdwardirenny2A Court.esqe, i 
Henry Stafford Northcote, 

esq., of Pyne’s House, co. 

Devon T 
George Matthew Fortescue, 

esq. iP 
John Benett,-esq. A 
Sir John Dugdale Astley, bart. A 
Sir John Nicholl, knt. B 


John Jacob Buxton, esq. B 
Sir James Macdonald, bart., 
Ol Woolmemmbodgernco: 
Hants C 
Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay,esq., of Gray’s Inn, 
barrister-at-law C 
Sir James Macdonald, bart., 
of Woolmer Lodge, co. 
Hants, re-elected after 
appointment as Comm- 
issioner for the affairs of 
India C 
Joseph Neeld, esq., of 
Grittleton House, co. Wilts D 


George Mathew Fortescue, 
esq., of Grosvenor Square, 
co. Midd. 

Sir Sandford Graham, bart., 


of Portland Place,co.Midd. 


Edward Thomas Foley, esq., 
of Stoke Edith) Rarkercor 
Hereford 

Sir Charles Forbes, bart., of 
New and Edinglassie, co. 
Aberdeen 

John Forbes, esq., of Harley 
Street, co. Midd. 

Thomas ~ HennysSuiccon! 
Bucknall Estcourt, esq. 

William John Bankes, esq. 

James Alexander, esq., of 
Somerhill, co. Kent 
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Ep Mausey. ESG., Ob Pusey, 
co. Berks 

Josepheleittesq., of Hast- 
Count CO. Wilts 

ober Gordon, eSq:, ‘of 
Kemble, co. Wilts 

John Pearse, esq., of Chilton 
Kodges co, Berks 

George Watson Taylor, esq., 
of Erlestoke Park, co. 
Wilts 

James Brougham, esq., of 
Brougham Hall, co. West- 
morland 

Charles Shaw Lefevre, esq., 
of Whitehall Place, West- 
minster 

Edward Henry A’Court, esq., 
of Heytesbury, co. Wilts 

Sir George Thomas Staunton, 
WameOme cis Park, Co: 
South’ants 


Jolie wWevlands Vesq.,. ‘of 
Woodrsime  Elall* co. 
Norfolk 
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Jlcstas Dus Pres Mexander, 
esq., of Grosvenor Square, 
co. Midd. 

Wadham Wyndham, esq. 

DuncombePleydellBouverie, 
esq. 

Sir Alexander Grant, bart., 
On Canltonm Gardens, co: 
Midd. 

MichaelGeorge Prendergast, 


esqn,, Of desgenitns Hank: 
London 
john” Eungertond ween 


ruddock, esq, 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, esq. 

Thomas Hyde Villiers, esq., 
of No. 6, Cleveland Court, 
Stajames si elace, West- 
minster 

Philip Henry Stanhope, esq., 
commonly called Viscount 
Mahon of Chevening, co. 
Kent, and of Albermarle 
St co. Madd? 


1 WM. IV (1831). 


John Benett, esq. 

Sir John Dugdale Astley, 
bart. 

sir john Nichol, bart. 

John Jacob Buxton, esq. 

Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay, esq., of Gray’s 
Inn, barrister-at-law 

Lieut. Col. Charles Richard 
Fox of Addison Road, 
Kensington, co. Midd. 

Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay, esq., re-elected 
after appointment as one 
of the Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India 

osepine *Neeld, esq), of 
Grittleton House, co. 
Wilts 

Henry George Boldero, esq., 
of Weymouth, co. Dorset 

Robert Gordon, esq., of 
Kemble House, co. Wilts 

iivomas, Calley, esq., of 
Salthrop House, co. 
Wilts 
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llohn=  Wveylandiy .esq:), of 
Woodrising, co. Norfolk 

Edward John Stanley, esq., 
of Lower Brook Street, 
Westminster 

Sir Sandford Graham, bart., 
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of Portland Place, co. Midd. H 


Edward Thomas Foley, esq., 
of Stoke Edith Park, co. 
Hereford 

Sir Charles Forbes, bart. 

John Forbes, esq. 

Dinos Inkemny sblocom 
Bucknall Estcourt, esq. 
William John Bankes, esq. 
James Alexander, esq., of 

Somerhill, co. Kent 

Josiah Du Pre Alexander, 
esq., of Grosvenor Square, 
co. Midd. 

Wadham Wyndham, esq. 

DuncombePleydellBouverie, 
esq. 

Silie IReNola IERAIMOG), IDA, Crt 
RoOboroush  Etouse, “co: 
Devon 
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Robert Gordon, esq:, re- Henry Hanmer, esq., Lieut.- 
elected after appointment €oly and Major ane the 
AS OHO, OH wne Come Royal Horse Guards S 
missioners for the affairs Henry FrederickStephenson, 
of India Ie esqe, Of the pangishwotmsu: 
John Pearse, esq., of Chilton George’s, Hanover Square, 
Lodge, co. Berks. F in the City of Westminster, 
George Watson Taylor, esq., vice Henry Hanmer, esq., 
or  Exlestoke “Park, co. who accepted the Steward- 
Wilts iE ship. ol thes @hilitern 
Thomas Creevey, esq., of Hundreds, co. Bucks ) 
Bury Street, St. James’s, john— Hungertornd en 
co. Midd. G ruddocke, esq. N 
James Brougham, esq., of James Dawkins, esq. N 
Brougham, co. Westmor- Philip” Henry Stamhope; 
land G commonly called Lord 
Philip Pleydell Bouverie, Viscount Mahon Cheven- 
esq., of Nether Broughton, ing, co. Kent and Alber- 
co. Leicester, vice James marle Street, co. Midd. ie 
Broughton, esq., who Henry John George Herbert 
accepted the Stewardship commonly called Lord 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, Porchester of Hugh Clere; 
co. Bucks G co. Southampton and of 
Edward Henry A’Court,esq., Grosvenor Square aco: 
of Heytesbury, co. Wilts T Midd. R 


Sir George Thomas Staunton, 
bantaot WWeigheizatrke amcor 
Southants ak 


NOTES. 

1 No original Returns for this Parliament have been discovered. The 
following list of names has been taken from a document with the head- 
ing :—“ Adhuc de Parliamento apud Karliolum in Octabies Sancti 
Hillarii anno xxxv.—Certificacilo Vicecomitum Angle de Militibus 
Civibus et Burgensibus electis ad Veniendum ad dictum Parliamentum.”’ 

2 No Returns found, and only the original Writs de Expensis for the 
County of Wilts. 

3 Revoked before the Return. There is however a Return for 
Cornwall. 

4 This is the only Return made to the first Writ of Summons. 

> No Return found except a Writ and Return for Cornwall. 

6 Names illegible. 

? Called Malmesbury by mistake in the Return. 

8 Names supplied from the Enrolment of the Warts de Pxpensicgs 
(Close Roll, 9 Edw. II, m. 16d.) in the absence of original Returns. 

9 Ditto (Close Roll, 9 Edw. II, mm, 3d. & 6d.). 

10 Supplied from the Enrolment of the Writs de Expensis (Close Roll, 
12 Edw. II, m. 20d.) in the absence of the original Returns. 

11 Returns nearly illegible. 

1 2SNaimentonm our 

13 Date of election, 2 Nov., 1322. 
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14 The remainder of the schedule wanting. 

15 Revoked by Writ. There is, however, a Writ with Returns for 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk [only]. 

16 Supplied from the Enrolment of the Writs de Expensis (Close Roll, 
5 Edw. III, p. 2, m. 6d.) in the absence of original Returns. 

eDitronClose Rolls dw. LET, mi. Sd.): 

Te Dito) (Close Roll, 10 Edw. III, m. 35d_.). 

19 Mayors and Bailiffs of certain towns are directed to send three or 
four men. [No Wilts towns mentioned. ] 

20 No Returns found. Certain counties supplied from Enrolment of 
Nyirits idle =<pensis) (Close Roll, 14 Edw. Ill, p. 1 m. 2d.). Wilts not 
given. 

21 Supplied from the Enrolment of the Writs de Expensis (Close Roll, 
26 Edw. III, m. 28d.) in the absence of Original Returns. 

ZzeSeenClose Noll) 26 Edw. Lil, m. 14d. 

23 See Close Roll, 27 Edw. III, m. 12d. 

24 Supplied from the Enrolment of the Writs de Expensis (Close Roll, 
28 Edw. III, m. 21d.) in the absence of original Returns. 

25 Names torn off. 

26 Supplied from the Enrolment of the Writs de Expensis (Close Roll, 
| 40 Edw. III. m. 23d.) in the absence of original Returns. 

27 Ditto (Close Roll, 45 Edw. III, m. 34d.). 

28 Ditto (Close Roll, 45 Edw. III, m. 22d.)._ No original Returns. 
Zino (Close Roll, 50) Edw. 111, p.-2, m. 23d.). 

SMD itcon@lose Roll, -2 Ric. 11, m. 3d). 

a Ditron (Close Roll, 3 Ric. LL, m.-18d.) 

32 Names torn off. 

33 Supplied from the Enrolment of the Writs de Expensis (Close Roll, 
| 4 Ric., II, m. 20d.) in the absence of original Returns. 

_ 34 Names illegible. 

| 35 Names torn off. 

| 36 Supplied from the Enrolment of the Writs de Expensis (Close Roll, 
| 12 Ric. II, m. 14d.) in the absence of original Returns. 

ie Ditto (Close Roll, 14 Ric. 11, m. 30d.) in the absence of Parlia- 
'mentary Returns. 

fe) Dito) (Close Roll, 15 Ric. 11, m. 26d.) in the absence of original 
| Returns. 

39 Supplied from the Enrolment of the Writs de Expensis (Close Roll, 
ieelen= iV) p. |, m-: 3d.) in the absence of original Returns. 

ie Ditto (Close Roll, 5 Hen. IV, p. 2, m. 10d.). 

mes Ditto (Close Roll, 6 Hen. IV, m. 5d.). 

seeaitvo! (Close Roll, 1 Hen. V, m. 12d.) 

43 Names torn off. 

=* Return torn. 

45 Rogerus Kycche on the back of the writ. 

46 A blank left for the Christian name. 

+? Tilegible. 

fe eieturns illegible. 
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49 See Parhament for 1449. 

50 «“Mortuus ”’ against his name. 

51 Supplied from the Crown Office List, in the absence of original 
Returns. 

52 Returns defaced. 

53 All the names for Wilts are supplied from the Crown Office. Lists 
(of which there are five for this Parliament), in the absence of original 
Returns. 

°4 Christopher Hales in List 3. 

55 In Lists 4 and 5 the name of Matthew Payntz, esq., is substituted 
for that of John Hippesley, esq. 

56 Supplied from the Crown Office Lists (of which there are three) in 
the absence of original Returns. 

57 In Crown Office List No. 2 James Marryn is described as knt. 

DD IRSgbbea, OLA, 

°9 Crown Office List No. 2. 

60 There is a writ dated 14 Mar., 1577—8, for the election of a burgess 
for Hindon, vice Richard Polsted, esq., deceased, but no Return has 
been found. 

61 In Crown Office List No. 2 John Danvers is described as knt. 

62 In Crown Office List No. 2 Henry Knyvett is described as knt. 

63 Supplied from Crown Office List in the absence of original Returns. 

64 This name is apparently written over an erasure; the Crown Office 
List gives Robert Bayneham, esq. 

65 There is an indenture, dated 8 October, returning Thomas Thynne 
alone, another name having been erased. 

66 There is also a Return, dated 22 December, 1620, for Sir Edmund 
Ludlowe, knt., of Maydenbradly, county Wilts; but by Order of the 
House of 18 April, 1621 (see Journals of the House of Commons), the 
election of Sir John Davis, knt., and John Anketill, gent., were con- 
firmed. 

67 The Crown Office List gives the name of John Maynard, esq. 
(instead of that of Charles Maynard, esq., erased) and Sir Francis 
Popham, knt. 

68 A Writ (dated 2 March, 1623—4), but no Return found. 

69 Sir Henry Modye, knt. and bart., struck out, and the above sub- 
stituted in the Crown Office List. 

70 Walter Longe, esq., was returned for Salisbury and Westbury. 

71 No Return ; see Writ for the following single election. 

72 The Commons Journal do not show how this election was finally 
settled, nor has any further Return been found. 

73 In the Crown Office List the name of Sir Francis Seymour, knt., 1s 
struck out, and the above name substituted (see also Commons 
Journals). 

74 No Writ (see Commons Journals). 

75 No Return. See Writ for the following single election. 
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“6 Supplied from the Crown Office List, which professes to have been 
“taken in the year 1643 or thereabouts,’ in the absence of original 
Returns. 

“7 Probably elected vice William Asheborneham, esq., expelled the 
House ; afterwards disabled. (Commons Journals, 9 December, 1641, 
and 23 March, 1647—8.) 

78 Probably elected vice Sir Francis Seymour, knt., called to the 
Upper House as Baron Seymour of Trowbridge, 19 February, 1641. 
(Commons Journals, 25 February, 1640—1). 

7 No Return. See Writ for the following single election. Probably 
elected vice Edward Herbert, esq., who, being made Attorney General 
“is to sit as assistant in the Lords House.’’ (Commons Journals, 29 
January, 1640—41.) 

80 No Return. See Writ for the following single election. 

81 According to the Writ. In the Return he is said to be deceased. 

Se) TReip bea Oneal: 

83 On 12 February, 1658—9, a new election was ordered vice the 
above, deceased (Commons Journals). 

84 On 11 April, 1659, a new election was ordered vice the above, 
deceased (Commons Journals). 

85 On 12 Feb., 1658—9 a new election was ordered vice Robert Villiers, 
alias Danvers, esq., disabled to sit (Commons Journals). 

86 Another Indenture of the same date (still amongst the Returns), 
returning Edward Ludlow, esq., of Mayden Bradley, and George 
Grobham Howe, esq., was ordered to be withdrawn (Commons Journals, 
18 May, 1660). 

Se Auclenicalleriomtorn math, 

88 Return torn. By order of the House of 27 April, 1660, Seymour 
Bowman and John Norden, esqrs., were to sit ‘‘ until the merits of the 
case be determined,’’ but no such determination has been found (Com- 
mons Journals). 

89 Another Indenture of the same date (still amongst the Returns), 
returning Francis Swanton, esq., and Richard Grobham Howe, esq., 
was brought before the Committee for Privileges and Elections, and 
recommitted (Commons Journals, 3 May and 14 June, 1660). 

90 Two Indentures. 

2! No Return found. Ihe name of John Trevor, esq., is supplied 
from the following single election. The names of Sir John Trevor, knt., 
and Henry Clerke, esq., are found in a list among Lord Denbigh’s 
papers. 

92 A previous Writ and Return, dated respectively 23 Jan. and 29 
Jan., 1672—3 (still preserved amongst the Returns), were declared void 
by Order of the House, dated 6 Feb., 1672—-3 (Commons Journals). 

93 Double Return of the same date; one returning Edward Hungerford, 
esq., and Henry Bayntun, esq., the other Sir Hugh Speke, bart. Byan 
Order of the House dated 17 May, 1661, Edward Hungerford, esq., and 
Henry Bayntun, esq., were to sit till the merits of the case were deter- 
mined (Commons Journals). 
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94 A previous Writ and Return, dated respectively 15 Jan. and 1 Feb., 
1672—3, dated 6 Feb., 1672—3 (Commons Journals). 

95 Double Return of the same date; one returning Gilbert Raleigh, 
CSG: amc weston esq. (name omitted) ; the other Walter Bockland, 
esq. By Order of the House dated 17 May, 1661, Gilbert Raleigh, esq., 
and Walter Bockland, esq., were to sit till the merits of the cause had 
been determined. No final order has been found; but see the two 
following entries (Commons Journals). 

96 A previous Writ and Return, dated respectively 28 Jan. and | Feb., 
1672—3, were declared void by Order of the House, dated 6 Feb., 
1672—3 (Commons Journals). 

97 A previous Writ and Return, dated respectively 25 Jan. and 31 
Jan., 1672—3, were delared void by Order of the House, dated 6 Feb. 
1672—3 (Commons Journals). 

98 Sir Basil Firebrace, knt., was returned by an Indenture dated 9 
Dec., 1690. This election was petitioned against by Sir Humphrey 
Edwyn [knt.] and declared void by Order of the House, dated 1 Dec., 
1691. A new Writ was issued, and Sir Basil Firebrace, knt., was again 
returned. The Return was amended by Order of the House, dated 22 
Jan., 1691—2; the name of Sir Basil Firebrace, knt., was erased, and 
that of Thomas Talmach, esq., substituted (Commons Journals). 

99 Double Return. By Order of the House dated 29 March, 1690, 
Sir Thomas Fowles, knt., and Walter Grubbe, esq., were declared duly 
elected, and the Indenture by which Walter Grubb, esq., and John 
Methwen, esq., were returned was taken off the file. By further Order, 
dated 22 Dec., 1690, the Return was amended by erasing the name of 
Sir Thomas Fowles, knt., and substituting that of John Methwen, esq., 
(Commons Journals). 

100 Return amended by Order of the House, 17 March, 1698—9; the 
name of John Chetwind, esq., erased and that of Sir Henry Gough, knt., 
substituted. 

10! Returm amended by \Order of thes House, wa) Mayeaet Ole neaninte 
name of Reynolds Calthorp, esq., erased, and that of George Morley, 
esq., substituted. 

102 Return amended by Order of the House, dated 1) Dec, 1702; the 
names of William Trenchard, esq., and Thomas Phipps, esq., erased, 
and those of Henry and Robert Bertie, esq., substituted. 

103 Return amended by Order of the House, dated 28 Nov., 1702; the 
name of George Boddington, esq., erased, and that of John Gauntlet, 
esq., substituted. 

104 Return amended by Order of the House of 22 Dec., 1707, the 
name of Tracy Pauncefort, esq., erased, and that of Nicholas Pollexfen 
substituted. 

105 Return amended by Order of 17 Jan., 1705—6; the name of 
Thomas Powell, esq., erased, and that of John Webb, esq., substituted. 

106 The name of John Fitzgerald Villars, Lord Viscount Grandison, 
was also returned in the Indenture as having received an equal number 
of votes with Mr. Mompesson. By Order of the House of 11 Dec., 1705, 
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the return was amended by erasing John Lord Viscount Grandison’s 
name, and everything connected therein relating to him. 

10” Return amended by Order of the House dated 12 Feb., 1708, by 
erasing the name of Sir James Howe, bart., and substituting that of 
Reynolds Calthorpe, esq. 

108 Double return ; the indenture by which George Duckett, esq., and 
Edward Bayntun, esq., were returned, was taken off the file by Order 
of the House, dated 2 Dec., 1710. 

return amended joy Order ot the House, dated 117 Mar., 1710—11, 
by erasing the name of Joseph Ashe, esq., and substituting that of 
Francis Popham, jun. 

110 Double Return ; the indenture of which Josiah Diston, esq., and 
Paul Methuen, esq., were returned, was taken off the file by Order of 
the House, dated 16 Dec., 1710. 

111 Double Return ; the indenture by which Edmund Lambert, esq., 
and Reynold Calthorpe, esq., were returned, was taken off the file by 
Order of the House, dated 2 Dec., 1710. 

112 Return amended by Order of the House, dated 17 Mar., 1710—11, 
by erasing the name of John London, esq., and substituting that of 
iIReter Bathurst, esq. 

113 Return amended by Order of the House, dated 13 May, 1717, by 
erasing the name of Joshua Ward and substituting that of Gabriel 
Roberts, esq. 

14 Return amended by Order of the House, dated 1 June, 1715, by 
erasing the names of Willoughby Bertie, esq., and Francis Annesley, 
esq., and substituting those of George Lord Carbery, of the kingdom of 
Ireland and Charles Allanson, esq. Double Return. The Indenture by 
which George Evans, esq., and Charles Allanson, esq., were returned 
was taken off the file by Order of the House, dated 28 Mar., 1715. 

oPecrucmeamended by Order or the Elouse, dated 13) Dec., 1722) by 
erasing the names of Trevor Lord Viscount Hilsborough, in the kingdom 
of Ireland, and Sir John Rushout, bart., and substituting those of 
Giles Earle, esq., and John Fermor, esq. 

116 Return amended by Order of the House, dated 26 Mar., 1729, by 
erasing the name of George Legg, esq., commonly called Lord Lewisham 
and substituting that of William Sloper, esq. 

117 Return amended by Order of the House, dated 24 Dec., 1741, by 
erasing the name of Charles Gore, esq. 

118 Double Return. The Indenture by which Sir Edward Turner, 
bart., and William Scott, esq., were returned, was taken off the file by 
Order of the House, dated 15 Dec., 1747. 

119 Return amended by Order of the House, dated 16 Mar., 1747—8, 
by erasing the names of John Bance, esq., and Paul Methuen, esq., and 
substituting the names of Chauncery Townsend, esq., and Matthew 
Michell, esq. 

120 Three members having been returned for the city of Salisbury, 
the Return was amended by Order of the House, dated 26 Nov., 1754, 
by erasing the name of Edward Poore, esq. 
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121 Return amended by Order of the House, dated 10 Nov., 1768, by 
inserting the name of Stephen Fox, esq., in the indenture, whereby 
Edward Bouverie, esq., was returned, and taking off the file an indenture 
whereby Edward Bouverie, esq., Stephen Fox, esq., and Henry 
Dawkins, esq., were returned. 

122 Return amended by Order of the House, dated 14 Feb., 1775, by 
erasing the name of Thomas Duncombe, esq., and Thomas Dummer, 
esq., and substituting those of ‘Sir -e2hilip Eales, bart andy olm 
Cooper, esq. 

123 Two Indentures, 

124 Return amended by Order of the House, dated 4 April, 1785, by 


erasing the names of Robert Adamson, esq., and Charles Westley Coxe, 
esq., and substituting those of John Walker Heneage, esq., and Robert 
Nicholas, esq. 

125 Double Return ; by Order of the House, dated 19 July, 1784, that 
by which Henry Seymour Conway, esq., and Robert Shafto, esq., were 
returned, was ordered to be taken off the file; the names of Edward 
Bouverie, esq., and William Scott, DiC. to be erasedtiromithe other, 
and the name of Robert Shafto, esq., to be inserted therein. ° 

126 Double Return; by Order of the House, dated 11 Mar., 1785, that 
by which Wilham Seymour Conway, esq., was returned was ordered to 
be taken off the file; the name of Edward Bouverie, esq., to be erased 
from the other, and the name of William Seymour Conway, esq., to be 
inserted therein. 

127 Return amended by Order of the House, dated 28 March, 1803, 
by erasing the name of Charles Brooke, esq., and substituting that of 
John Maitland, esq. 

128 Return amended by Order of the House, dated 23 Feb:, F807 ; by, 
erasing the name of Charles Brooke, esq., and substituting that of James 
Dawkins, esq. 

129 Return amended by Order of the House, dated 5 Feb., 1808; by 
erasing the name of William Blake, esq. 


The above Lists of M.Ps. for the County and Boroughs of Wilts are 
extracted from the general official Return of 1878, issued by order of 
Parliament, contained in four vols. and available for research in the 
British Museum. This gives the names of all those who have sat as 


M.Ps. from the earliest date at which records survive until the date of 


issue. F. H. MANLEY. 
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A Saxon Burial of the Pagan Period at Wood- 
bridge, North Newnton. A burial of the Saxon pagan period 
was unearthed in May, 1935, in the course of road-widening at Woodbridge 
Inn, at the cross roads from Woodborough to Upavon and Pewsey to 
Rushall in the parish of North Newnton. The bank was being cut 
back on the south side of the road leading to Pewsey, at a distance of 
some 142ft. from the Inn door, when on the old chalk level 3ft. to 4ft. 
below the present surface, two skeletons were found. The grave was 
cut into from the east side and the lower hmb bones were thrown out 
and scattered, the workmen only realising that it was a human burial 
when they came to the iron umbo or shield boss, which is said to have 
been resting on the chest of one of the skeletons, and the spearhead at 
the shoulder. Mr. A. D. Passmore who subsequently visited the site 
found a narrow ledge in the chalk, all that remained of the grave. It 
seems that the bodies had been buried with heads to the west, feet to 
the east, and must have lain very close together. 

At the west end of the grave there were a number of stones that 
appeared to have been blackened by fire, and ashes, but the bones show 
no trace of burning. 

Further along the bank towards Pewsey several dark patches were 
noticed, and in the field adjoining were seen oblong patches some 6ft. 
by 3it., where the grass grew longer than elsewhere, that may perhaps 
mark the site of other graves. 

The iron spearhead is of the usual long narrow type with split socket ; 
the total length is 103 inches, the greatest width just above the junction 
of socket and blade is 14 inches; the socket still shows traces of the 
wooden shaft. 

The iron spiked umbo or shield boss is of the high narrow type, 
3% inches in height to the tip of the spike, but perhaps originally 
slightly higher ; the boss is imperfect but its diameter at its lower outer 
edge was about 53 inches ; there are also three round flat rivet heads or 
studs of iron, one is broken but the two complete ones measure 
14 inches in diameter ; they were doubtless connected with the wooden 
shield. 

These objects have been placed in the Society’s Museum at Devizes 
with the consent of the County Authorities. 

The Society is indebted to Mr. A. D. Passmore for visiting the site, 
and to his notes the above account is due. M. E. CUNNINGTON. 

The remains of the two skeletons were badly broken and incomplete 
when they reached the Museum, but it was possible to partly reconstruct 
the two skulls and to mend some of the limb bones as recorded in Dr. 
Cave’s report below. These bones have been placed on permanent loan 
in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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REPORT ON HUMAN REMAINS FROM WOODBRIDGE, NortTH NEWNTON. 


3y Dr. A. J. E. Cave, Assistant Conservator, (Royal College of Surgeons 
of England). 


Submitted August, 1935, by Mrs. M. E. Cunnington. Referred on 
archeological evidence to the Pagan Saxon period. 


Specimen No. 1. 

Cranium, mandible, humeri, radii, left scapula, right clavicle, and 
part of left innominate bone of an adult male subject, between thirty- 
five and fifty years of age. 

Skull long, narrow and _ dolichocephalic. Lengthy 196mm»; 
approximate breadth, 142mm.; minimal frontal diameter, 99mm. ; 
cephalic index, 72 or 73. 

Orbits with gently arched upper rims; well marked supracilary 
ridges, almost confluent at the glabella. Metopic suture present. 
Supra-inial portion of occiput bulges markedly as an “‘ occipital boss.”’ 
Characters of cranium suggest male. A right maxillary fragment carries 
teeth (lateral incisor to first molar inclusive) all showing considerable 
crown wearing, all well formed and healthy. An “ edge-to-edge’’ bite 
is present. The mandible had a full complement of teeth at the time 
of death: these manifest considerable wearing, but no disease. The 
jaw suggests considerable masticatory activity and a good degree of 
development of the salivary glands. 

The pelvic fragment suggests a muscular and active male individual. 

Both humeri show a vigorous supracondylar ridge, stout deltoid 
eminence, and well developed tuberosities—all suggesting an active 
male. The radii accord with this. 

The clavicle shows evidence of extreme muscularity, bearing profound 
muscular markings which would indicate great vigour and usage of the 
shoulder and chest muscles (deltoid and pectorals). 

N.B.—In form, length and configuration of the occiput, the cranium 
agrees more with Neolithic and Ancient British skulls than with the 
typical Saxon skull. 


Specimen No. 2. 


The incomplete skull together with the right clavicle and scapula of 
a young subject aged, roughly, 10—14 years, certainly not past the 
stage of puberty. Sex not evident. At the time of death all the per- 
manent teeth had erupted, save the four 3rd molars. All are well 
formed and quite healthy. Accurate measurements of the skull are 
precluded by its damaged condition. It is however mesaticephalic, 
having an (estimated) cephalic index of about 77. Its relative broad- 
ness, as compared with specimen No. | is probably explicable on grounds 
of immaturity alone, i.e., it still retains its infantile characters. A 
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tendency towards the formation of an “occipital boss’’ is apparent, 
though not so marked as in the previous specimen. Beyond the fact 
that it shows no evidence of injury or disease, this cranium is necessarily 
uninformative. xe lle Ie. (GANa8,, 

20th August, 1935. 


Note on a burial at Amesbury. In December, 1932, 
while planting trees on the northern side of the house named 
‘““Woodhenge’’ in the occupation of Mr. Pritchard, of Totterdown, 
Amesbury, the remains of a human skeleton were found; it seems to 
have been crouched with head to south, and to have lain in a roughly 
circular cist or grave dug into the chalk, about 18 inches deep and 4ft. 
in diameter. The bones were very fragmentary and incomplete, in- 
cluding only a few pieces of skull and no lower jaw. Amongst the soil 
thrown out of the grave were four sherds of plain coarse pottery, in- 
cluding one rim piece, freely mixed with broken flint and very similar 
to pottery found in the excavation of the circles at Woodhenge. While 
this does not necessarily mean that the burial is of the same period as 
the circles, it was certainly prehistoric and may have been under a 
ploughed-out barrow. A very modern looking bluish glass bead was 
also in soil said to have been thrown out of the grave; it was sent to 
Mr. Harold Beck, who confirms it being of modern manufacture and 
similar to beads imported before the war from France and Bohemia ; it 
had no doubt been lying in the surface soil somewhere near the grave. 
The site of the burial is about a quarter of a mile south of Woodhenge. 

M. E. CUNNINGTON. 


Blue Stone from Boles Barrow. It is recorded in the 
Magazine (xli, 172; xli, 431), that the blue stone taken from Boles 
Barrow was then (1924) in the garden of Heytesbury House at Heytes- 
bury. It was hoped to schedule this stone for preservation under the 
Ancient Monuments Act, but this was found to be impracticable. In 
1934, therefore, when the house changed hands, it was thought desirable 
to remove the stone to the South Wilts and Blackmore Museum at 
Salisbury, where its preservation is ensured. 

It is as well to take this opportunity of recording that a sarsen stone, 
also believed to have come from Boles Barrow, in size some 3ft. by 2#ft. 
by lft., that was taken in 1924 from the garden of Wilham Cunnington’s 
house at Heytesbury to the garden of 33, Long Street, Devizes, was at 
the same time deposited in the Museum at Salisbury. 

M. E. CUNNINGTON. 


Interment at Tilshead. The local papers of March, 1897, 
noticed very shortly the fact that a skeleton was found by aman, Rolfe 
Kyte, whilst digging in a chalkpit near the village. 

The Rev. C. V. Goddard, then Vicar of Shrewton, wrote at the time 
the following MS. note after visiting the spot :— 

‘Kyte in enlarging the pit to the East struck his pick into the skull. 
Then on trying to remove the earth and stones brought up the leg bones. 


ip 
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The bones were covered with very large flints. They lay in a hole 
about 1 foot 6 inches deep, 2 feet 6 inches long and 1 foot 6 inches wide. 
I could find, when I visited the place soon after, no trace of pottery, 
coins or flint flakes. The skull was quite thin and the sutures had 
come apart ; the teeth were good, as of a young person. The skull and 
bones were small and all broken, probably by the flints on top of them. 
Kyte said the legs were drawn up and apparently above the body as he 
unexpectedly picked them up before the back bone. An arm lay across 
the bodys s 


The Skeleton found in the wall of Purton Church. 
The Swindon Advertiser, of Nov. 4th, 1872, contained an account 
(probably written by the Editor, Will. Morris, of Swindon) of the work 
of the restoration of Purton Church in 1872. In this article the follow- 
ing passage occurs. 

‘“The most remarkable discovery was that of an adult skeleton 
in a most unexpected position, and under somewhat peculiar 
circumstances. In the angle formed by the N. transept and the 
chancel there is a room or chapel. At some time or another, but 
when there appears no record to show, the entrances to this chapel 
were closed up. In course of the restoration these entrances were 
re-opened, the stonework on the west or north transept side being 
taken away and a low oak screen substituted. On the south or 
chancel side, a doorway was discovered of plain Saxon workman- ' 
ship, which would seem to have been the entrance to the chapel 
from the Church. This doorway however has been again closed, 
and an entrance in the north wall substituted, it being intended to 
use the chapel in future as a vestrv. When the workmen were 
engaged in “ pinning ’’ the end of the east wall of this chapel into 
the chancel wall they discovered the wall to be hollow about four 
feet from the floor, and on opening the wall they found the skeleton 
above referred to lying at full length, the head and shoulders lying 
in a cavity cut out in the chancel wall, the remainder of the body 
being in the chapel wall. The cavities in the wall had evidently 
been specially prepared for the reception of the body, and when it 
had been deposited in the position intended for it, the face of the 
wall was built up and no doubt remained undisturbed until found 
the other day in the manner described. Who was the person buried 
in this singular manner, and for what purpose was this part of the 
Church intended, are questions we cannot attempt to answer, but 
about which we may speculate. Was the building a reclusorium 
and the female a recluse? We think it more than probable, and 
further that the recess in which the head lay was the outlook 
through which a view of the altar was obtained in the chancel.” 

The writer then gives a number of instances of female recluses enclosed 
in ankerholds mentioned in Medieval writings, and continues :— 

‘Originally there were two windows in it (the chapel), as now, 
one looking west and the other north, a low archway opening the 
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room to the N. transept. Whea the room was closed both the 
windows and the archway were so completely and effectively filled 
up that all traces of these were lost and nothing but the dead blank 
walls were left to the eye. Over this room there was a second 
chamber, ascended by an incline rather than by stairs, the whole 
being covered by a heavy stone roof; the structure of the work 
generally indicates great strength, and such as would be used in a 
place of great security. In the upper chamber the birds used to 
build their nests, and the boys of the village appear to have felt 
no hesitation in getting in there for the purpose of robbing the 

- nests, but they never ventured to enter the lower chamber. There 

was a vague understanding that it was a place not to be entered, 
but why or wherefore no one seemed to know. The tradition had 
been handed down from father to son that the place was not to be 
entered, and that was all. But there was a reason for this, and it 
is supposed to have been known to the late Vicar, the Rev. Canon 
Prower, for some thirty or forty years ago, when it was suggested 
to him that the room should be put in order, and adapted for the 
purpose of a robing room, he requested that reference would not 
be again made to the place, that its history bore some reference 
to a former Vicar, and that a‘ dark deed’ had been committed there. 
“Was a female recluse murdered in that room, and was her body 
secretly disposed of in the wall ?’”’ 

The following account of the discovery and of the objects found with 
the skeleton was given to me in a letter dated 20th March, 1894, by 
Mr. J. Elton Prower, son of Major Prower, of Purton. A man named 
Simmer aias Kennett, ot Purton, told him (czy. 1875) that all the 
“finds ”’ during the restoration were taken away by the workmen. 

‘There were a lot of images made of brass, but I think they were 
found in or about the spire. In the recess where the bones were found 
was a complete skeleton, also a large dagger with the blade broken . . . 
also a sword—also some parchments (these last Mr. Prower was uncer- 
tain about). The other objects were taken away by the workmen, and 
have disappeared ; the sword however remained in the possession of a 
man at Braydon.’ Mr. Prower called on his wife. ‘' The cupboard was 
open, and there was the sword inside.’”’ She confessed that her husband 
had taken it away from the Church. Mr. Prower paid a second visit to 
the cottage and bought the sword for 10s. and it remained hanging up in 
in the Hall at ‘‘Sissels,’’ in Purton, for many years, being eventually given 
back to the Church where it is now preserved. ‘‘ A medical expert’’ (one 
Becoummisays: the Ikey, Mitchell) who had been ‘Chaplain’ at “St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, whilst another says that it was Dr. Waldegrave, 
of Purton) declared that the skeleton was that of a female. Forthwith 
the female became a Nun immured alive for her misbehaviour in the 
wall of the Church, and Mr. C. J. Langston breaks into verse in the 
Argosy of Nov. (?), 1893, entitled ‘‘ Lines on a Nun immured in Purton 
Church, Wilts, whose skeleton was discovered in 1872.’’ His last stanza 
begins :— 
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‘Four hundred years—her bones are white, 
Mute witness of barbaric creed, &c., &c.”’ 
Whilst a footnote tells us that ‘‘Chicken bones and remnants of food, 
evidently passed in to her after having been walled up were discovered.” 
The chicken bones are a later addition to the legend. 

The sword has a narrow blade with only one cutting edge, with a 
basket hilt, basket and pommel being damascened with silver. Mrs. 
Prower, widow of Major Prower, writing in 1894, says ‘“‘ A north window 
filled in with stone and almost hidden by ivy was apparent and when 
the stones were taken out the frame was found to have thickly-set iron 
bars. .| . . A small staircase led up to a tiny low room above, just 
room perhaps for a pallet. The skeleton and weapons were in the wall 
at the foot of the staircase. 

Unfortunately this story was unknown to Mr. Ponting who drew up 
the account of Purton Church in W.A.M., xxiii, 229—37. He wrote 
subsequently, ‘‘I believe this chamber to have been built for a Sacristy 
and it is not improbable there was a squint in the direction of the altar, 
into which the head and shoulders of the corpse were thrust.” If the 
skeleton really was that of a female what was a post-Reformation sword 
doing in her grave ? Was this sword really found in the wall at all ? 

There seems to have been no account by any reliable eye witness of 
its finding, or any report of it until some time after the restoration was 
finished, and even then only by a man who was drunk when he told 
Mr. Elton Prower. E. Hi: GoppArD 


The Byam Family by Gainsborough. The Times of 
31st January, 1935, contained a notice of this picture exhibited for the 
first time on loan at the Tate Gallery. The Jllustvated London News of 
February 3rd gave a full page illustration of it, and quotes an article 
on it in Apollo by Mroik. IR. Watlock. ~ The portraits are) thoseior jie 
Byam family of Apse Court, Surrey. The male figure is that of George 
Byam ; the lady is Louisa, his wife, daughter of Peter Bathurst, of 
Clarendon Park, Salisbury ; and the little girl is Selina, their daughter. 
She afterwards married the Rev. William Hony, of Liskeard, Cornwall.’ 
She was the great grandmother of the present owner of the picture, Mr. 
Henry C. Hony, of Hallam, Ogbourne, where for some years past the 
picture has hung. According to family tradition the picture was 
painted at Eastwell, in Potterne, where Louisa died. Its date is fixed 
by the age of the child at 1763 or 4. The picture was recently cleaned 
and ‘is now in perfect condition and it is an admirable example of the 
artist at a period earher than that of his famous portrait groups of a 
similar kind.” 


The Expenses of a West Lavington Voter in the 
Dorset Election, October, 1831. Amongst deeds and 
papers recently given to the society by Miss Eyre Matcham were a 
number of letters to and from Messrs: Vinnéy & Cobb, Solicivons, 
Salisbury, many of them relating to the Dorset election of October, 
1831, in which Lord Ashley was the successful candidate after a long 
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and strenuous contest, during which Dorset freeholders living in 
Wiltshire were shepherded to Dorchester with the utmost diligence. 
These papers, as concerned primarily with Dorset have been handed 
over to the Dorchester Museum, but the account rendered by Mr. 
Richard H. Rigden, apparently of West Lavington, and paid by Messrs. 
Tinney & Cobb, seems worth printing as an example of the legitimate 
expenses of an election at that date. 

“ Proceded to the election at Dorchester to vote for my Lord Ashley 
on Friday, Oct. 7th, at 11 o’clock in the morning. 


Jf Sa Che 

Chaise from Lavington to Sarum, 18 miles MPV iies ta) 
Driver do. O30 
Refreshm't at Sarum to Dinner, &c. 0 6 6 
Magnet Coach to Dorchester 018 O 
Driver do. Or 20 

Negus & Biscuits for Supper Orr lees 
Private Bed at Mr. Davies a Clergyman Maes 
Breakfast at the King’s Arms, Saturday mor® OW 
Dinner at do. Oa e516 

My Lord Ashley’s success in a pint of Wine 0 3 0 
By the Mail Coach back to Salisbury ti a 
Sandwich for Supper at Sarum Or Og 
Beer do: 0 1 O 

Light Or OG 

Bed 0 2 0 
Breakfast Onan 20 

At the Black Horse, Dinner, Beer, Wine 0 510 
By the Devizes Mail Homeward 0 8 O 
Driver Orns © 

A, Ione ACO. S Og 


J. Williams, Clk.” 


A Case of Penance for Slander at Maiden Bradley, 
1811. Among a large number of old papers and documents given to 
the Society by Miss Eyre Matcham was a Letter Book of Mr. Tinney, 
Solicitor, Salisbury, dated 1811. In this book occur the following 
copies of letters written by him. apparently in reference to a case of 
ecclesiastical penance for slander enforced in 1811 :— 

“May 27, 1811. To Mr. Wm. Marley, Maiden Bradley. 

On acc’ of the absence of Bush in the Local Militia I delay to 
send the penance to the Clergyman till after his return. When he 
reads it in the Vestry Ann Hopkins will take care that her friends 
&.relations are all present. I shall send it next Monday & it ought 
to be performed on the Sunday after. I hope to make him pay the 
costs or at least some of them & certainly will make him pay them 
all if he do not deport himself very well & I shall write to him to 
MBNE Site, 
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‘“ June 7, 1811. To the Rev. the officiating Minister of Maiden 
Bradley. 

I enclose a penance to be performed by W™ Bush of your parish, 
Blacksmith, before you & the Churchwardens in the presence of 
Ann Hopkins & of such of her friends as she shall choose to be 
present on some Sunday intervening between this day & the 22% 
of June next, immediately after Divine Service. I am to request 
that you appoint the parties to attend you on some Sunday as 
ordained by the Judge, & you will be so good as to send me notice 
of your appointment to Ann Hopkins & to W™ Bush. 

The penance is to be afterwards returned to the Registrar of the 
Lord Bishop of Sarum.” 

“ June 24th, 1811. To Mr. W™ Bush, Maiden Bradley. 

I find that the penance enjoined for your slander of Ann Hopkins 
is performed. You are aware that the costs of the suit which you 
are decreed to pay amount to seven guineas. I certainly shall not 
be’ severe to press for immediate payment.) i expectithab wou 
shew your desire to do your duty by remitting to me the largest 
sum in your power without delay. And my conduct towards you 
wul depend on the amount of that remittance and your future 
conduct.” 

[There is no record of the precise form of the penance.—Ep. H. 
GODDARD. | 


The Will of Thomas Lambert, Canon of Salisbury 


and Archdeacon of Wilts, 1674. E. Regi Curie Prerogat. 
Cantuar. Extract. Inthename ofthe Blessed and Glorious Trin’ Amen. 
I Thomas Lambert by the mercy of Jesus Christ and the calling of the | 
Church of England Priest (being at this time in good and perfect 
understanding) praised be God therefore doe hereby make this my last 
Will and Testament in manner and forme following ffirst I bequeath 
my soul into the hands of my gracious God with my most humble 
thanks for that degree of assurance he has imprinted in me by his Blessed 
Spirit of my Eternal Salvation in and through the meritts and sattisfac- 
tion of my only Saviour and blessed Redeemer Jesus Christ and I 
profess my steadfast and constant resolution to live and dye in the 
Religion now professed and by law established in the Church of England 
and in expectation of a blessed and happy resurrection I desire my 
body may be buried in the Cathedral Church of Sarum in the decent 
manner as my brethren the Residentiaries of this Church used to be in 
that place my Executor shall think fitt and this my last Will and 
Testament made in the fear of God and in perfect love and Charity 
with all the world whose pardon I humbly begg and with my heart 
forgive as I expect for Christ’s sake to be forgiven is written with my 
own hand and my name subscribed thereunto. Imprimis I give to my 
dear and loveing wife Mrs. Anne Lambert for her great and tender care 
and love she has shewn to me and mine the sume of two hundred pounds 
in Gold. Item for the better Assurance and secureing to her the eight 
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hundred pounds I had with her in marriage I dae declare it to be her 
owne and upon our agreement in marriage I was only to have the use 
of it for my life and after my decease I promised it should be returned 
to her as her own proper money though the bonds and mortgages are 
taken in my name but are now in her hands and keeping (viz) the 
mortgage of Mrs. Susannah Dove widow for five hundred pounds one 
mortgage for one hundred and twenty pounds of Alice Dyer widow of 
Corton in the County of Wilts as alsoe two bonds of one hundred pounds 
apeice of my cousin Edmund Lambert son to Thomas Lambert all which 
amounts to the summe of eight hundred pounds and therefore I charge 
my Executor on my blessing not-to trouble her in any wise 
but see it faithfully and truely performed but the mortgage of 
Alice Dyer widow I desire my Executor may have in his hands 
(for reasons I have acquainted him with), paying to my dear wife 
Mrs. Anne Lambert one hundred pounds instead thereof Item I give 
to my daughter Lambert my Coach and paire of Horses Item I give 
to Mrs. Anne Reyas(?) six pound Item I give to Mrs. Jane Bayly six 
pound Item I give to every one of my Household servants that shall 
be liveing with me at the time of my decease twenty shillings apeice 
Item I give to my Sister Cole (?) a gold ring of twenty shillings Item I 
Sie wOmmyaorocner john wambert . . gold Ring .. . . Item lI give 
to my cousin Tho. Lambert Esq. the sume of five pound to buy hima 
peice of plate Item I order my Executor to give a Dole of 6d. apeice 
to two hundred poor people of the citty of New Sarum I desire my 
Executor to give to the rest of the nearest of my kindred such Rings 
as he shall see fitt Item I give to the poor of the parish of Boyton and 
Corton the sume of twenty pounds to be improved (?) for their Benefitt 
according to the Direccon of my loveing Cousin' Tho. Lambert Esqre. 
ancdsinissmetressandathe minister of .  . ee parish) tor) they time 
being and the profitts thence ariseing to be distributed yearly among 
the poor on every Easter Monday Item I give to the poor of my Parish 
of Sherington the sume of twenty pounds to be imployed for the 
advantage of the said poor according to the direccon of my loveing 
Cousin Tho. Lambert Esqr. and his heires successively and the Minister 
of the said Parish for the time being and the profitts thence ariseing to 
be by them distributed yearly among the poor of the said Parish on 
every Easter Munday Item I give to Mrs. Anne Coleman widow one 
Gold Ring of twenty shillings Item ten pounds to the ffabric of the 
Cathedral Church of Sarum all other my Goods and Chattells together 
with my leasehold of two yard lands and one yard land of freeland 
called Cantelow lyeing in Corton in the County of Wilts with all my 
Bonds Mortgages and Bills I give and bequeath to my loveing son Tho. 
Lambert whom I make the full and whole Executor of this my last 
Will and Testament to which I have here sett my hand and seale the 
one and thirtieth day of Jan. 1690/1691 Tho. Lambert declared and 
published to be my last Will and Testament in the preseace of Richard 
i<ent iho Haskett, “(Proved 5 April, 1695). 

[The above is printed from a copy of the will amongst a number of 
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papers recently given to the Society by Miss Eyre Matcham. Thomas 
Lambert, Rector of Boyton and Sherrington, became Canon Residentiary 
of Salisbury in 1666 and Archdeacon of Sarum in 1674. He died 
Dec. 29th, 1694, aged 78, and was described on his tombstone in the 
Cathedral as having been Domestic Chaplain at Salisbury to King 
Charles II in 1667]. 


Sheriff’s Javelin Men and their Javelins. In the 
Wiltshive Gazette, 15th Nov., 1934, Capt. B. H. Cunnington has a short 
but interesting article on this subject. Javelin men were originally a 
body of yeomen retained by the sheriff as an escort and bodyguard 
for the safety of the Judge of Assize. An act of Ch. II’s reign relieved 
the sheriff from the burden of keeping more than 40 javelin men! and 
they were finally abolished by the act of 1859—60 which allowed the 
use of police in their place. This bill was brought in by Mr. Darby 
Griffith, M.P. for Devizes, in 1860. When Robert Parry Nesbit, of South- 
broom House, M.P. for Chippenham, 1856, was sheriff in 1849, he had 
19 javelin men (whose names are given), dressed in drab trousers and 
coats, red waistcoats and high silk hats with gold bands. They were 
paid 5s. a day with expenses. In 1855 when Simon Watson-Taylor was 
sheriff the same men were employed, but wore plum-coloured livery, 
with silver buttons bearing the sheriff’s crest, and a silver band round 
their hats. The javelins used by Mr. Nesbit in 1849 were sold many 
years ago and bought by the late Mr. Henry Cunnington who presented 
them to the Museum. They are illustrated in this article, as also are 
the set used by George Heneage Walker Heneage of Compton Bassett, 
sheriff in 1829. These were bought at the sale of the contents of 
Compton House by Mr. C. E. Neate, of Devizes, in whose possession 
they still are. Both these sets have spear heads with tassels below the 
head. The large set of twenty, also illustrated was recently given to 
the Museum by Mr. J. Porter Faussett, of Littlefields, Moor Park, Herts, 
together with the sheriff’s coach now placed in the Barton Barn at 
Bradford-on-Avon. These are halberds, not spears. The coach belonged 
to Sir Kalph Ludlow Lopes, of Heywood, who was sheriff in 1869, but 
his escort consisted of police. Whether the halberds were used on 
this occasion, or on either of the previous occasions when Abraham 
Ludlow, of Heywood, was sheriff in 1810, or when his son, Henry 
Gaisford Gibbs Ludlow, held the office in 1850, does not seem clear. 
Both the coach and halberds were removed from Heywood to East Hill, 
Frome, an estate of the Porter family, after the death of the first Lord 
Ludlow of Heywood. 


Miniature of JaneSeymour by Wenceslaus Hollar. 
The Connoisseur, Dec. 1934, p. 385, illustrates a miniature which was 
formerly in the possession of the Howard family and has lately come 
into that of Dr. G. C. Williamson, who describes it as obviously of Jane 
Seymour, upon the back of which is this inscription :—“ Jane Seymour 
Queene— Johanna Seymour Regina Anglie—-W. Hollar pinxit post 
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Holbeinium ex Collectione Arundeliarum.’’ Lord Arundel met Hollar 
in Cologne and brought him back to England in 1637. He engraved 
many plates from pictures in Lord Arundel’s collection. 


Potterne 1850—1900, by T. Smith. Copied from 
the original notes by Mr. Smith with illustrations 
by W. R. Smith. lin. x 8in., pp.118. This note book was 
left by the will of Joshua Smith, who died Nov. 29th, 1934, to the 
Society’s Library. It is beautifully written in a sort of copper plate 
and is illustrated by 18 good pen drawings of buildings and views in 
Potterne, and portraits of old Potterne worthies. The diary was written 
in 1921 and was given by the writer to his brother, ‘“‘ Josh’ Smith, who 
bequeathed it to the Society’s Library. The writer disclaims any 
literary ability and says of the book—“ It is just a repository of facts 
of an interesting character in an interesting village.” 

It is not in any sense a history of the place. No buildings are 
described, no landowners or family connections are mentioned. The 
writer was a Wesleyan and the religious life of the village occupies a 
considerable portion of his reminiscences, written somewhat from the 
Puritan and Wesleyan point of view, in which the Chapel and the 
United Sunday School are more in evidence than the parish Church and 
its organisations. There is however no undue bias shown, but he is 
obviously inclined to think that the Church counted for more in the 
spiritual life of the parish in the old days when the Revered Mr. 
Meddlicott was Vicar before the Church was restored, and new-fangled 
notions were introduced, when the line between Church and Dissent 
was less distinctly drawn than it is in modern days He, however, 
freely acknowledges the enormous advance in many ways during the 
last 60 years in the general welfare of the people. 


ihesskanes in Rotterme were ‘Saddleback,’ “ Broad,” ‘° Limers,’’ 
any Come Holly New, < Coxhill,2 Kitmer, ~““ Pump,“ Rooks, 
Peunamiainuswe. lCounds...and Hive lanes.’ 


ihe shoots’; oO steep entrances or exits were ““ Waylands, ” 
Speamone and  Chilsbury.” ©Onevend of the village was “ Butts, ” 
DicmOulonm «Vick “Mle streets were “ he Street. “ Duck St.,” 
woe ov, and Silver St2 The springs were. “Sugar Well,” 
/ Eorse Well). Wick Well,” “Grubs Shrub Well,’ and “‘ Bottomless 
Well.” There were six public houses, ‘‘ The Bell’ at the Butts, ‘‘ The 
Crowm jin Crown Place, “The Upper Organ ~ at School Corner, ““ The 
Muiddlem Oran now ~the King’s Arms,” “Ihe George,’ and 
“Colemans,” at Little End. Of these three had skittle alleys. Skittles 
indeed in those days was the chief pastime, allied with drinking and 
Bamlolme ton sbeer~ Where were six mulls) two at Drew's Pond, at 
Ikangebourne, at Five WLanes, at Whistley (The Snuff Mill), and 
Holloway’s Mill. There were four bootmakers, three tailors, two 
blacksmiths, three carpenters, and a bricklayer family. The Wesleyans 
had a Chapel in Coxey Lane which flourished for many years but was 
closed during the Great War. Miss Wogan’s Academy, a private school 
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in a cottage opposite the Porch House, for those who could afford to 
pay ls. a week is mentioned as doing good work. Potterne in those 
days had a bad name for hooliganism, and ‘‘ Potterne Lambs’’ were 
proverbial for mischief ; they were said to excel in work, drinking, and 
fighting. A good deal is said of the work of the temperance societies 
in this respect. The ordinary wages were for men from 9s. to 10s. a 
week, for women 8d. a day, for boys and girls who went to work when 
eight or ten years old from Is. to Is. 6d. a week. The many charities 
now amalgamated provided amongst other things fawn greatcoats for 
six old men, and red cloaks for six old women, for whom there were two 
separate galleries in the Church before the restoration. The Church 
bellringers seem to have been held in the lowest esteem. John Lipit 
was the foreman, and ‘‘Lipit’s Gang’’ was the synonym for all that 
was disreputable. In the way of games, football was unknown, cricket 
was only played occasionally, bandy and rounders were popular, in 
addition to skittles, and also “chivvy.”’ The Whit-Monday Club 
Festival was the great day in the year, and the proceedings are described 
very fully, as well as those at Potterne ‘‘ Veast.’’ 

The “The Little: Tree (Goi the “One Mree”)) wasiplamted pings is 
by Gen. Hunt Grubbe to commemorate the battle of Waterloo. The 
spring, ‘“‘ Pitchers and Pans,’’ in the wood between Nine Hills and the 
Asylum supphed christening water in the old days, especially among 
Wesleyans, not for any “superstition ’’ but for ‘‘ sentimental reasons.”’ 
Altogether these notes are written from a quite unusual point of view, 
and for that reason are the more valuable. 


The Cartulary of Lewes Priory. Portions of this 
cartulary, now in the British Museum, relating to other counties have 
been printed, and it was suggested that our Society should print the 
portion relating to Wiltshire. The matter was discussed by the 
committee, but in view of the small amount of new information 
contained in the Wiltshire portion of the cartulary, it was thought that 
it would not be worth spending the considerable sum necessary to print 
it. Mr. George Kidston, of Hazelbury, however, very kindly offered 
to procure and present to the Society’s Library a set of photostats of 
that portion of the cartulary connected with Wiltshire, and this he has 
done, together with a rough MS. transcription by himself of the greater 
part of the MS. This has been bound up together in one volume and 
placed in the Library. Mr. Kidston reports as follows: ~~~ Mhe 
documents, as was to be expected, deal mostly with the Priory of 
Monkton Farleigh and chiefly with endless disputes between the Prior 
of Lewes, the Earls of Hereford, and the monks of Monkton Farleigh 
as to the right of appointment of the Prior of Monkton Farleigh; but 
the churches of Winterbourne Basset and of a place which I read as 
Canberga, and have not been able to identify, seem to have been 
granted direct to the Mother House of Lewes and not to the Priory of 
Monkton Farleigh. The only document of really special interest, in 
my view, is the Confirmatory Charter of Humphrey de Bohun III, 
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confirming the grants of his family and others of land, etc., to Monkton 
Farleigh Priory. . . . This was well known to Canon Jackson, who 
has made use of it in his article on Monkton Farleigh Priory (W.A.M., 
iv, 267).’’ There are 20 sheets of photostats representing 38 pages of the 
MS. 


Calstone Church. Two medieval sepulchral slabs are illus- 
trated in The Wiltshire Gazette, April 11th. 1935. One is a coffin slab 
with incised cross found built into the foundations of the south porch, 
when this was underpinned some years ago, and now placed in the tower. 
The other is of a less common character, the upper half of a sepulchral 
slab with indents for the brass lombardic letters of an inscription in 
Norman French round the slab, and down the centre the indent of a 
cross, probably of the 13th century. ‘Ici git’’ is legible but the name 
is chiefly on the missing half of the stone. This stone hes in the floor 
under the altar. 


Oyster Shells used in Masonry ofthe 13th Century 
in Salisbury Cathedral. A new door has been cut through 
the wall of the north choir aisle of Salisbury Cathedral, opposite the 
Audley Chantry. It was formally opened for use on Feb. 2nd, 1935. 
Mr. H. Messenger, Diocesan Surveyor, writes that he asked the masons 
employed in cutting through the wall whether they had found any 
OVsver shells; and they at once produced one. ““That part of the 
Cathedral cannot be later than 1230 or so. The shell is very flat, not 
like the coarse shells I got from the top of the spire some years ago, or 
those in the walls of the Harnham gate of the Close. And here is an 
interesting detail, the shells were in the vertical joints only. I always 
thought shells were used in the beds, to even up the courses and save 
the mason’s labour in making two fair faces, but I do not see the object 
in putting shells in the vertical joints of such wonderfully exact masonry 
as that in our Cathedral. The shells were well in from the face, so that 
their presence was not suspected from the outside. The interest of the 
discovery lies in the fact that, following the contention of the late Mr. 
C, E. Ponting, it had been commonly held that oyster shells were never 
used in this way in buildings earlier than the 14th century. Here 
however is work, as to the date of which there can be no doubt, in 
which they are found to have been used before the middle of the 
Favarcentury,. 


ThePreservationof Avebury andits Surroundings. 
The Times of May 31st, 1935 contained an article by the Rt. Hon. W. 
Ormsby Gore, M.P., First Commissioner of Works, which was accom- 
panied by a short leading article, and was reprinted at length in the 
Wiltshive Gazette of June 6th, 1935. The article begins thus :— 
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‘“‘Out of the 4,000 scheduled monuments I would select two as 
being of outstanding international as well as national importance, 
namely, Avebury and Hadrians Wall. It is my hope that with the 
co-operation of the local landowners and public authorities and the 
generosity of interested bodies, these monuments, which have 
suffered all too severely from neglect and vandalism in past 
centuries, may be preservcd without further damage by the carry- 
ing out of schemes to secure them for all time, and to enable such 
further archeological research as is clearly needful to proceed.” 
The writer goes on to describe Avebury as it exists to-day. ‘‘The 
largest megalithic circle in the world. > . “Can amy date: yer 
be assigned to the Avebury complex or any of its various parts? 
Within broad limits it can. The megalthic avenue and the circle 
almost certainly belong to the end of this period (2250—1750 B.C.), 
namely to the period of the dominance of the Beaker folk 
when they were still in the Neolithic stage of culture before the 
earliest use of copper or bronze had become known to them. No 
metal of any kind has been found associated with other evidences 
of “Beaker: culture at) Avebury. 925), = dhey shadmidoscmana 
cattle (including the domesticated bos primigenius), pigs, goats, and 
sheep, but no horses - = . they “obtained by, trade waxes sor 
‘foreign stone’ from as far away as Craig Llwyd (near Penmaen- 
mawr in N. Wales, and even imported from the Niedermendig lava 
beds of the Rhine. Burials of the ‘ Beaker’ people were found last 
summer in specific association with the erection of megaliths in the 
avenue. Implements of this ‘ Beaker’ culture have also been found 
at the higher levels in the causewayed camp on Windmill Hill. On 
Windmill Hill the strata immediately below evidences of the 
‘beaker’ folk’s occupation yielded abundance of coarse elaborately 
ornamented pottery bowls with a very distinct neck and significant 
‘shoulder’ similar to what is called Peterborough ware. . . . 
At Avebury this culture is known as ‘ Neolithic B.’ Probably, but 
again not certainly the long barrows of the Avebury complex belong 
foit. . .  .~But the earliest and from the Windmull all straeic 
fication the largest occupation of the area would seem to have been 
an even earlier culture . . . now known as the ‘Windmill 
Hill’ culture or ‘ Neolithic A.’ ‘Two of its features were the use of 
‘leaf-shaped’ arrowheads and a peculiar type of fine, smooth, 
unornamented, round-bottomed pottery, apparently imitating the 
forms of leather vessels.”’ 

The writer goes on to say that, in accordance with Mr. Keiller’s view, 
the stones of the avenue uncovered last year proved that contrary to 
the hitherto accepted belief the stones were really roughly shaped and 
faced before erection. The article concludes thus:—-‘‘ The Office of 

Works to-day has effective guardianship only over Silbury Hill, the 
West Kennet long barrow, and, thanks to the initiation and 
generosity of Captain Cunnington, the Sanctuary on Overton Hill. 
The visible megalithic stones are scheduled and cannot be interfered 
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with without the approval of the Office of Works, but the remainder 
of the Avebury complex is in the private ownership of a number 
of small landowners. If this supremely important archeological 
area is to be adequately safeguarded as it should be, a scheme under 
the town and county planning act is essential . . . ofall such 
schemes the Avebury scheme, in my opinion, has priority from an 
archeological standpoint. The site is unique, not only in Britain 
but in Europe, and it is important that the work of conservation 
and scientific investigation should proceed without further delay.”’ 


Early Telephones of Wiltshire Make. Capt. B. H. 
Cunnington had an extremely interesting article in the Wiltshive Gazette, 
July 6th, 1933. 

(in 1877 the late Alfred Cunnington’ (eldest son of the late Henry 
Cunnington of Devizes) constructed a set of telephones from sketches 
and descriptions published in The Scientific American. ‘These were 
fitted up in the Old Town Hall, Devizes, between the ground floor and 
the cellars. The following year Mr. Cunnington worked on improved 
types of instruments, and early in 1870 he began the work of connecting 
the Old Town Hall with Southgate House, then the residence of his 
family. He did not live to see the completion of his work, as he died 
the end of April that year. His brothers carried on the construction, 
and thus, in the summer of that year, was installed in Devizes what in 
all probability was the first telephone put up for practical purposes in 
England. It is true there was a telephone in that popular home of 
science, the Polytechnic, in London, but it ‘was used only for demon- 
stration purposes. These very early telephones, which are here 
illustrated, were given by Alfred Cunnington to the late Mr. Charles 
Clarke. . . . Ima letter written in March, 1905, he says—‘“ Shortly 
after Mr. Cunnington had set up his first telephones he discarded these 
earlier instruments for others he made of an improved pattern, and 
those discarded—and in every probability the first that were ever used 
—were acquired by myself and are still in my possession. One, a 
double instrument for both ears, still has the original roughly-covered 
wires attached to it. These early instruments I had in use myself 
between my place of business in Devizes and the house of a friend only 
two doors away.”’ 

They were in use until the National Telephone Company obtained 
exclusive rights about 1883, and Capt. Cunnington describes how they 
were hastily dismantled under a threat of pains and penalties by that 
company. They were however used again during the war at Bourne- 
mouth as a means of communication between the Provost Marshal 
(Capt. Cunnington) and his clerks. They were exhibited at a scientific 
soiree in the Town Hall, Devizes, in 1879, and again about 1900 at 
Edison’s exhibition of electrical appliances in London. They were 
given by Mr. Clarke to Capt. Cunnington who has now placed them on 
permanent loan in the Scientific Museum, South Kensington. 
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The Arms of Mrs. Anne Earle, of Harpenden, 
Herts. Amongst the memorials in Harpenden Church, Herts., is one 
to Anne, widow of William Earle, of Malmesbury, who died 1776, 
aged 33. It bears a shield of arms of six quarterings. Cussans 
in his History of Herts describes these quarterings rather incorrectly 
it seems, as the monument was and still is placed on the south wall of 
the tower, too high for easy inspection ; but he does not attempt to 
identify them. A consultation of Burke’s General Aymory in 
conjunction with Papworth’s Dictionary of Coats of Avms, reveals the 
negative fact that none of the quarterings represent the Earle Arms. 
Hence, the positive deduction was that they represent the lady’s family 
arms. It was therefore necessary to find her maiden name, with the 
sole clue that her husband was a Malmesbury man. As a result ofa 
search through the indexes of the Wiltshire Archeological Magazine the 
lady s-name was found’ to (be stcourt,, and: 7a reterencemunerem to 
Wiltshire Notes and Queries, viii, 433, produced, in an article on Burton 
Hill House and its Owners, considerable information about the lady and 
her husband. He was William Earle, a widower when she married 
him in 1766, and son of a former incumbent of Malmesbury. Apparently 
he was not armigerous, but the lady made up for this deficiency, as she 
herself was daughter and heiress of Edmund Estcourt, of Shipton Moyne, 
Gloucestershire, and her mother was Anna Maria, daughter and coheiress 
of Charles Yate, of Colthrop, in Standish, Gloucestershire. 

The Visitations of Gloucester, 1623 (Harleian Society’s Publications, 
xxi), and 1682 (Fenwick and Metcalfe, 1884), together with F. Were’s 
Heraldry of Gloucestershive (In Bristol and Gloucestershive Avcheological 
Society’s Tvansactions, vol, xxvii), thereupon supplhed all the information 
necessary to complete the identification of the quarterings, namely 
Estcourt, Beauboys, Yate, Berkeley, Box and Nourse. ‘The alliances 
which they represent are as follows :— 


ESTCOURT. Maiden name of Mrs. Anne Earle. 


BEAUBOYS. (An ancestom john de la) Pstcourts manned ie hice, 
dau. and heir of John de Bello Bosco (Beauboys). 


YATE. Edmund) Estcourt (do 1758) married” Anna, Manian davue 
and coheir of Charles Yate, of Colthrop. 


BERKELEY. johut Yate imaried, Margaret, dau amdiaieieon 
John Berkeley. 


BOX. Walter Yate married Joan, dau. and heir-of John de Box. 


NOURSE. William Yate, of Colthrop, married Mary, eldest dau. 
and coheir of Thomas Nourse. 

It is not at present apparent how Mrs. Earle came to be buried at 
Harpenden. Her husband’s will describes him as of Chelsea College, 
Middlesex, and Malmesbury. He died in 1774: and his will made in 
1768 was proved in that year. HERBERT C. ANDREWS, M.A. 
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Bronze Dagger, Ashton Keynes. Mr. O.G.S. Crawford 
writes that he learns from the Rev. M. T. Milling that the spot where 
the bronze dagger was found at Ashton Keynes, referred toin W.A.M., 
xlvi, 103—4, was on the east side of the road running north from North 
End, in a small enclosure, 100 yards north of spot level 289, Wilts 6 inch 


Ondinancersheet, 4 Si." Lato, 390257; sone. I, 567217 
M. E. CUNNINGTON. 


The Straw Plaiting Industry in Wiltshire. Itdoes 
not seem to be generally known that straw plaiting was at one time a 
cottage industry in Wiltshire. Through the kind intervention of Mrs. 
Bussell, of Marlborough, a series of ‘‘ straw splitters ’’ has recently been 
given to the Society’s Museum by Mr. J. Farley, of Westbrook Farm, 
Little Avebury. It was traditional in Mr. Farley’s family that the 
implements had been used by his grandmother in straw work but in 
what way was not known. 

Luton being the centre of the straw industry, acouple of Mr. Farley’s 
mysterious little implements were sent there and the Curator very 
kindly identified them as ‘“‘straw-splitters.’”’ Though the Luton Museum 
has a large collection of splitters and other objects connected with the 
straw plaiting and straw hat industry it had no splitters of quite this 
pattern, so it seems not improbable that the pattern was more or less 
local to Wiltshire. 

The splitter consists of an iron cutter in a wooden handle, the blades 
of the cutter being arranged like the spokes of a wheel. The pin pro- 
jecting from the centre of the cutter is inserted into the straw and the 
straw being then pressed against the cutter it is thus split into as many 
“splints ’’ as there are spokes, i.e. blades. In our series the number of 
spokes varies from four to eight but at Luton they run up to nine ; our 
handles vary in length from 34 to 5 inches. 

In the interesting hand-book published by the Luton Museum it 1s 
stated that the splitters were invented about the beginning of the 19th 
century; it is not certain by whom, but it is generally credited toa 
French prisoner of war in the Napoleonic period. Before this the finer 
plaits were imported from Italy, but after this invention the splitting 
process became an important part of the English straw plaiting industry. 
Previously attempts had beea made to split the ‘‘ pipes ’’’ as the straws 
were called, with sharp knives, but the work was slow and needed great 
skill and therefore had been little practised. 

The work of straw plaiting seems to have been carried on in the 
neighbourhood of Avebury and Winterbourne Monkton, and it is stated 
in the hand-book published by the Luton Museum that it was also done 
round about Savernake. It is unlikely that ‘straw hats were made 
locally, the finished plaits would have been sold to the hat makers, as 
they were in Bedfordshire and elsewhere. 

If any one who sees this note should come across further evidence of 
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straw plaiting in Wiltshire, and perhaps of other splitters, the Curator 
of the Society’s Museum at Devizes, would be glad to hear of it. 

The Society is indebted to Mr. C. W. Pugh for the drawings of the 
splitter. M. E. CUNNINGTON. 


The illustration shows a straw splitter with wooden handle 5 inches 
in length, the longest in our series—a, the iron cutter with six blades 
out of its handle ; b, shows the iron cutter set in its handle; c, a side 
view of the same showing the projecting pin over which the hollow 
straw is placed; d, the same showing a straw in the process of being 
divided into six sections or ‘‘ splints.”’ 


Avebury Church, Roodloft. The late Mr. C. E. Ponting, 
writing in 1920, gives the following particulars of this interesting 
feature :— 

“The parapet of the loft seems to have been preserved owing to its 
beauty at the time the lofts were removed under Elizabeth, for Mr. 
Kemm could remember when the east wall over the arch was covered 
with lath and plaster work on studs, and on this being removed the 
parapet was found fixed to the wall beneath, and it was there that it 
remained until Miss Butler, of Kennet, undertook to pay for the screen 
and loft being restored, and this was my first introduction to this Church. 
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A lot of round oak timbers were lying about, having been taken from 
the demolished roof of the south aisle, and I employed an excellent 
joiner to do the work under my constant direction. I found some pieces 
of the old mullions of the screen which had been used as joists under 
the floor of the pews. These I re-used and copied for the new ones. 
Mr. Bryan King had put aside some of the traceried heads, so that I 
had full evidence of the screen itself. The cove is all new but I followed 
the evidence afforded by the mortices for ribs in the lower beam of the 
parapet and the exact moulding was indicated by the ‘“‘ shoulders’ of 
the tenons, where they abutted against it. These parts being out of 
the reach of paiat showed the clear outline of the rib moulding, so there 
was little left to conjecture. Parts of the parapet were decayed and 
broken away, and on these being renewed and painted to match the old, 
it was unfortunately decided to repaint the whole, but the old colours 
were reproduced as closely as we could get them. The not very success- 
ful paintings in the panels of the screen were done by anamateur. The 
restoration of the Church was begun under a London architect who 
renewed the south aisle without any regard to what he found and actually 
lowered the beautiful three-light window some 2ft. because it came in 
the way of his new corbel and brace! The proportions of the window 
in a photograph which I have—taken before the Church was touched— 
were very different from what exists now. He also rebuilt the squat 
picturesque porch to his own design, and had designed a new high- 
pitched roof of pitch pine for the nave but, fortunately, he had got no 
further than carrying up his high gable wall and coping it before he 
found that he could no longer work with the Vicar and threw up the 
job. So the wall was taken down and the old roof remains. 

There is no doubt that both north and south aisle roofs rested on ne 
Saxon string course as the former does now.”’ 


Highway Church. The late Mr. C. E. Ponting made the 
following notes on this Church in 1906 :— 

“This Church was rebuilt by Butterfield in 1867, with the exception 
of part of the north wall of the nave with the north doorway which is 
in situ. This doorway is of the 12th century, a semi-circular arch with 
heavy label, which with the jambs is chamfered. Under the west win- 
dow is the foot of a coffin slab with the base of an incised cross of the 
14th century. There is a modern stone screen with the oak cornice of 
one of the 15th century painted and gilded, with vine pattern. There 
are some old bench ends in the nave, also two ends used for a priest’s 
stall in the chancel, of 16th century type, with linen-fold pattera panel 
and two roses carved in the terminals at back and front of each end. 
the font looks like a 13th century one recut in- the 17th century.” 
Kelly, however, states that “the old screen and wooden beam have 
been preserved.’” With regard to this Mr. Ponting subsequently wrote 
‘T do not seem to have detected any old stonework in the screen, but 
it might well have been scraped. The fact, however, that the oak beam 
is evidently part of an old screen, seems against there having been one 
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of stone before the restoration ; but of course it may have belonged to 
an oak loft over a stone screen.”’ 

The entire cost of the rebuilding in 1867 was borne by the late Rector, 
Archdeacon Harris, Vicar of Bremhill. 


Aldbourne Church Bells. A recent visit to Aldbourne 
Church enabled me to collect some information omitted from my book 
on Wiltshire Bells (p. 6), which may be of sufficient interest to put into 
print. 

In the base of the tower hang three peal-boards, recording the ring- 
ing of Grandsire Triples in 1791, 1806, and 1857 respectively. Of these 
the earliest is interesting for the names of the ringers, which are as 
follows :— 


—=|[>o IWertia 5.—W™ Lawrence (called the Bobbs) 
2.—W™ Gwynn 6.—Broome Witts 

3.—Edne Witts 7.—Ja*’ Wells 

4.—Levi Pizzie 8.— Jo® Orchard 


The name of Wm. Gwynn occurs on the 2nd bell, dated 1787, which 
also bears the name of another Pizzie. James Wells, who rang the 7th, 
is of course the well-known bellfounder. But even more interesting is 
the name of Edne Witts. His name occurs in the registers as born in 
1764, and he was the son of another Edne, who died in-1788. The 
father is otherwise only known to history as the maker of the sanctus 
bell at Culham, Oxon. (See Church Bells of Wilts, p. 312). 

In the same place hes a small bell, merely dated 1854, now disused. 
This appears to have escaped my notice on previous visits. I may also 
note that a complete list of bells cast at the Aldbourne Foundry now 
hangs under the tower. TS Bs Weems: 


Stonehenge. The Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, 1933—34, vol. Ixviu, pp. 81—96, contains a paper by H. E. 
Kilbride=jones, “EVS As, Scot. Stone iircles)2a) INew miheconmotsdine 
Erection of the Monolhths,’’ of which pp. 90—94 form a special section 
headed ‘‘The Theory as applied to Stonehenge,’’ with illustrations of 
the base of stones No. 56 and 7. The paper deals chiefly with the 
Aberdeen circles, but the writer claims that his theory, applied in the 
first place to these Scotch circles is of general application to practically 
all stone circles, and more especially to Stonehenge. He believes that 
the base of the stones were intentionally pointed, and that this provision 
of a pivot on which the stone could be revolved, together with, 
apparently, in the case of the Scotch stones, a similar point at the top 
of the stone, were essential to the erection of the stone by the method 
which he describes in elaborate mathematical terms as requiring vastly 
less labour than the methods suggested by Dr. Gowland, or Mr. Stone. 
His account of the ‘‘ new theory ”’ is highly technical and not precisely 
easy for the non-mathematical mind to comprehend. It seems, how- 
ever, that there is a good deal to be said for the notion that the bases 
of the stones were pointed intentionally—as for example the base of the 
leaning stone at Stonehenge —before erection. 
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Iron Sword from Battlesbury. The illustration below 
is irom a sketch by Dr. H. P. Blackmore, of Salisbury, of an iron 
sword, 33 inches long, apparently of the llth century, said to have 
been found or dug up by a shepherd at Battlesbury Camp, Warminster, 


in January 1899. It now appears to be lost, being last heard of in the 
possession of the late Mr. Bladworth, of Belmont, Warminster, who had 
promised it to the Salisbury Museum. The Controller would be glad to 
hear from anybody who can give any information as to its present 
whereabouts. F. STEVENS. 


La Tene I Fibula from Salisbury. There has recently 
been deposited in the Salisbury Museum a fine La Tene I, Phase B, 
fibula, which is now published for the first time. It was found close to 
St. Mark’s Church, at the north-eastern edge of the city, on what was 
probably an ancient trackway. It is 2°3ins. long, of bronze, strongly 
made. The spring has four coils, with the chord external to the bow ; 


a solid bronze rivet is placed inside the coils. The bow is quite plain. 
The foot ends in a flattened knob, from which springs a triangle having 
a smaller knob at the other two angles. These two knobs fit closely 
around the bow fairly high up, giving a triangular opening to the foot. 
On comparison with the illustrations in Dr. Cyril Fox‘s paper in Arch 
Camb., Jane 1927, this would appear to be an uncommon type. 

F. STEVENS. 
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Heraldry of Wiltshire. A Roll of Arms is being compiled 
by the Rev. R. St. John B. Battersby of Chittoe Vicarage. This will 
comprise as nearly as possible the armorial bearings of all families in 
any way connected with the county, both ancient and modern. At 
present these are scattered, occurring in some thirty different publica- 
tions, rolls, and manuscripts. It is hoped that their collection under 
one cover will be of great use to students of heraldry and genealogy. 
The work will contain those arms collected in the Church Heraldry 
surveys of Schomberg and Battersby, and those in the Smith MS. as 
well as certain Rolls in the British Museum and College of Arms. In 
addition all the arms in the visitations of Wiltshire (1565 and 1623) will 
be included. The compiler will be grateful for a note of any armorial 
bearings, which, not having been granted by authority and therefore 
not appearing in any records have, nevertheless, been used by Wiltshire 
families. 

The work is well in hand and should be ready for publication during 
the coming year. 


Interments at Bradenstoke Abbey. In 1933 a pit was 
dug in a walled space S. of the Abbey buildings and 30 yards from the 
S: wall of it- Ine this=at about four feet deep ywere ive eskeletons 
apparently of middle aged men buried without order, three skulls being 
close together and two more further away. No exact details could be 
gathered as most of the bones had been disturbed by sightseers. In the 
ground were a few bits of medieval pottery, including the spout of a 
jug which seems to be of the 14th century. A. D. PASSMORE. 


Cricklade Drainage. A good deal of excavation was made 
in the above town in 1934, a large trench was carried along the E. edge 
of the inhabited area, and was continued round the N.E. angle into a 
meadow on the N. side, and later a trench was carried through the E. 
part on the IN: side of Calcuitt Street: 

The work was constantly visited but very little was found. The E. 
trench produced nothing, but near Abingdon Court Farm it skirted the 
old entrenchment which encircles Cricklade. Here. traces of a gap 
through the bank were noticed, the ground being curiously strewn with 
small nodules of chalk which must have been brought at least ten miles. 
In the meadow to the N. large tanks have been built, the excavation for 
one disclosed a space of ground roughly set with small stones. This 
was thought to be the Roman Road but was not, being too small and 
too far to the W. 

The most interesting part was the Calcutt Street trench. This passed 
through the old town bank which had, however, been levelled at this 
spot. The ditch was cut through and was well seen as a basin-shaped 
hollow in the clay; it was 24ft. wide at top and 5Ht. deep. Diligent 
search was made for a wall which is supposed to have stood at this spot 
but nothing was seen except a patch of lime mortar outside the ditch, 
which may be comparatively modern. 
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Mhnee bits ot Roman- pottery. found: were. right on the surface, 
possibly collected elsewhere and thrown out on a garden. 

Owing to the drought and very low water I was enabled to walk 
along the bed of the Thames where the Roman Road crosses it, but 
could see no traces of the crossing, no stones, no bridge foundations or 
any sign of the road in either of the banks, which were here free of 
herbage and presented a clean-cut vertical bank about 5ft. high. These 
were searched for hundreds of yards each way. Had the Roman Road 
existed at this place as a paved road it must have been seen. ‘The con- 
clusion is inevitable that at this low-lying and flood-infested area the 
old road was carried across on a wooden causeway. 

Ae DE seASSMORE, 


The Roman Road on Hinton Down SE. of 
Wanborough Plain Farm. The Roman Road from 
Cirencester to Speen after passing S. through Foxhill (Wanborough) 
leaves the modern road track and is seen passing through ploughed 
felds on the B. side. Later at a point where the Aldbourne Road 
meets others from Baydon and Wanborough, it is well seen on the open 
down and is in almost perfect condition, except that a series of pits 
haves pecens made along the crest of the road to obtain stone. The 
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Section of Roman Road and Lynchets S.E. of WO beroueh 
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down here slopes rather sharply down to the modern road and has 
been cut into by three long and narrow lynchets of a shape that is 
usually held to be of Saxon origin or later. The middle lynch of 
this group, however, has been used by the Roman engineer for the 
bed of his road, and there can be no question whatever that the Roman 
Road is of later date than the lynchet itself. It can therefore be no 
longer said that all narrow lynchets are of Saxon date. 
A. D. PASSMORE. 
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Earth Circle at Sudden Farm, Burbage. In 1933 
Major Allen saw from the air a large earthen circle immediately 
S. of the above farm buildings. It consists of a wide ditch surrounding 
a large circular space 348 feet in diameter with the ground sloping away 
to the S.and E. Exactly in the centre is a small tump 22ft. in diameter 
and 2ft. high. The whole thing looks like a huge disc barrow unfinished. 

In August, 1933, by the kind permission of Mr. F. Gent and the 
tenant, a trench was cut through the central mound down to undisturbed 
ground. This produced a flint pot boiler and three flakes only. 

: ASD. PASSMORE. 


The Meux Excavation at Avebury. At the end of 
the last century Sir Henry Meux, of Dauntsey House, carried out 
several excavations in N. Wilts, none of which were recorded. It will 
be remembered that the writer recovered the story of the opening of 
the chambered long barrow in West Woods by a mere chance, as all this 
work was done with the greatest secrecy, as also was the removal of 
fireplaces and panelling from old farmhouses on the estate about the 
same time. 

At Avebury a spot on the S.E. side was chosen to cut a trench 
through the bank, about 124 yards south of the Avebury—Rockley 
road. The trench still shows plainly. 

Four feet below the crest of the bank a curious box-like structure 
formed of chalk blocks was uncovered which contained twenty deer 
horn picks of large size, all worn down by use, the tines being almost 
gone. They were evidently old tools, collected and deposited there. 
The cutting was continued down to a depth of eighteen feet when the 
old turf line was reached ; the lower part of the bank was extraordinarily 
loose and cellular being made of large pieces of chalk. I well remember 
as a boy visiting the work and looking into the holes with a rolled-up 
newspaper. 

On the old turf level were fouid three worked flints with greyish- 
white patina. One is an ordinary scraper made from a semi-circular 
shaped flake ; the round side is finely worked all round while the flat 
side is plain and sharp, the bulb below has been chipped away. It is 
12ins. long. 

The two other flints here illustrated, a saw two and three-eighths of 
an inch long formed from a thin flake and serrated on both edges, and 
a finely worked chisel-edged or “ petit tranchet ’’ arrowhead the wings 
of the edge being broken off apparently since its discovery. These flints 
were found under the bank in uadisturbed soil on the old ground level 
and afford valuable material for dating purposes. In the present con- 
fused state of opinion it seems useless to discuss them, but they seem 
to be of late Neolithic or Beaker date. If this opinion is correct then 
Avebury cannot have been made before that period. 

Most elaborate plans and sections were made of this excavation which 
together with the finds were sent to Dauntsey House and scattered at 
the sale there during the war. However, one of the above-mentioned 


Flint Saw and “‘ Petit Tranchet’’ arrowhead from the 
original surface under the bank at Avebury. 
Slightly enlarged. 
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picks and the flints have passed into my hands. They bear the un- 
mistakable hand-writing of the excavator, who has lately examined 
them and confirmed the above details of the work carried out under his 


charge. The illustrations are slightly over full size. 
A. D. PASSMORE. 


- 


An Early Oil Painting of Salisbury in the 
Museum! Salisbury is a city which lends itself to a panoramic 
view, by reason of its situation in the valley with hills rising sharply 
on all sides. For example, the outlook on the city from Harnham Hill 
is singularly beautiful, with the winding river in the foreground, Old 
Sarum frowning in the background and the city with its churches nest- 
ling about the Cathedral. The gasometers may be deplored from an 
artistic point of view, and, possibly, certain tall chimneys bring a 
modern note into the picture, which makes for discord in the composition. 

Yet another equally fine ‘‘ prospect’ (as our grandparents would have 
called it) is from the rising ground of Elm Grove, looking at the city 
with the Green Croft in the foreground, and Harnham Hill standing up 
behind the Cathedral. This point of view seems to have been a favourite 
one with the artist of the 18th century, since it enabled him to compass 
the view in a neat composition, which grouped the city between the 
church of St. Martin and that of St. Edmund, with the Cathedral as a 
centre-piece. A well-known example of this is the engraving made by 
Samuel and Nathaniel Buck in 1734, which illustrates quite a number 
of buildings, many of which no longer exist. 

What would seem to be a still earlier picture than this is an oil 
painting, measuring 58 by 22 inches, which hangs in the Museum, and 
which may very likely be the earliest existing picture of the city. The 
artist has chosen as his view point a spot somewhere in what is now 
Manor Road, and from it looked down upon Salisbury. On his left the 
rise of Milford Hill obscured the greater part of St. Martin’s Church, 
but its spire stands up bravely above the hill top. The next point to 
claim attention is the old Winchester Gate, towards which a gay 
Georgian coach and four and a waggon with eight horses are laboriously 
making their way. The Winchester Gate was demolished in 1771, 
though until a few years ago its flint and rubble abutment was visible 
at the top of Winchester Street, just below Eyre’s Almhouses; while a 
_ vanished public house on the opposite side of the road was called ‘‘ The 
Gate House.’’ The other gate of the city, called the Castle Gate, stood 
in Castle Street, somewhere about No. 106. The Royal Arms which 
formerly formed part of it may be seen in the wall of Hussey’s 
Almhouses, at No. 97. The gate was removed as an obstruction to 
traffic in 1784, and the work of demolition took four years. 

Outside the Winchester Gate and running across the Green Croft 
diagonally to ‘“‘ The College’’ (now the Council House) the Rampart 
comes into the picture, the gables of the houses in Green Croft Street 
alone being visible above it. At Salt Lane a footpath appears to cross 


1 This note appeared in The Salisbury Times, Sept. 13th, 1935. 
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the Rampart, after which it pursues its course to “The College,’ where 
it may still be seen in the garden, and eventually to the Castle Gate 
already referred to. This, too, was levelled in 1771, and similar work 
took place in February, 1895, in the Milford Street section. On the 
sky-line are the chalk downs of Harnham, unbroken by either wood or 
building. 

The city itself appears as a huddle of roofs, broken here and there by 
an upstanding feature, which usually belongs to some well-known 
public building. For example, on the left of the picture between the 
spire of St. Martin’s and the Winchester Gate, may be seen the bell-cote 
of the Trinity Hospital, which is, with the exception of St. Nicholas’ 
Hospital, the oldest charitable foundation in the city, having been 
founded by Agnes Bottenham, before 1379, and subsequently enriched 
by gifts of land and houses from pious benefactors. In the reign of 
Richard II, John Chandler, a wealthy citizen, placed it under the 
mastership of the Mayor. Later it received a Charter of Incorporation 
from James I. To the right of the Trinity bell-cote may be seen the 
square tower of the Bishop’s Palace, then visible, but now hidden 
behind trees and houses. 

Standing more or less in the centre of the picture and to the right of 
the Cathedral is the old belfry, which was demolished by Wyatt in 1790. 
It stood quite close to the North Porch, and in a dry Summer the 
outlines of its foundations can still be traced. It was, as may be seen, 
a fine square building of two storeys, with a wooden turret, surmounted 
by a spire above the bell chamber. It dates from the year 1334, a time 
when there was no spire to the Cathedral, which possessed a heavy peal 
of eight bells, only one of which (the sixth) still remains, and hangs in 
the central tower to-day. It was recast by William Purdue in 1661. 
The rest of the bells were sold in 1777. 

This is how the belfry came to be erected. In the year 1331, the 
Cathedral Chapter complained to their absentee Treasurer and absentee 
Dean (one of whom was a Frenchman and a nephew of the Pope, and 
the other an Italian and Bishop of Avignon) that the weight of the bells 
was so great that they feared for the security of the Cathedral. This 
seems almost to suggest that even without the spire the foundations 
were beginning to give. Apparently the absentee Dean and Treasurer 
authorised the needed repairs, and it is a matter for deep thankfulness 
that Richard of Farleigh was called in. He was a fine builder and a 
daring one. Moreover he already had conceived the idea of the present 
spire, and having that in view he suggested that the bells should be 
laced outside the ‘(Cathedral in a Special belfry. It is fairly clear, 
therefore, that the belfry had to be built first and the bells hung in it, 
Werone; the spires could be commenced, Ihe belfry also played an 
important part in Ludlow’s defence of the city against Lord Goring in 
1645, as it was the last spot which he defended after his brilliant dash 
into the Market Place with his handful of men. 

On the right of the bell tower may be seen the square tower of St. 
Clement’s, the old church of Fisherton, pulled down in 1852. Still 
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further to the right may be seen the gables and attic of the old Council 
House. Then comes St. Thomas’ Church, and below it on the right the 
“College ’’’ (Council House). This house replaced a religious establish- 
ment, the College of St. Edmund, which passed into the hands of Sir 
Wadham Wyndham in 1657. An early drawing of the house, dated 
1670, shows the typical gables and mullioned windows of the Stuart 
period, but by the time this painting was made, a parapet had replaced 
the gables, and sash windows had ousted the mullions. Finally, in the 
extreme right of the picture is a square tower which defies identification. 
There is no evidence of any kind which can throw any light upon the 
matter. Unluckily, Buck’s print of 1734 just stops short of this 
mysterious building. A possible conjecture may be that it was a water 
tower used in connection with the then supply of water, which must 
_ have been very limited, owing to the number of wells within the city. 

Certainly Salisbury was not so extensive then as it is now, but the 
picture shows a very satisfying proportion of red tile roofs, with only 
occasional patches of slate, and it has an atmosphere of peace; 
wayfarers in broad-brimmed hats rest by the roadside; women with 
bundles on their heads walk unscathed on the London Road. Hurry 
and bustle would seem to be unknown. Did it not take four years to 
pull down that terrible obstruction to traffic, the Castle Gate ? 

FRANK STEVENS. 
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Captain The Hon. Geoffrey William Algernon 
Howard, died June, 1935, aged 58. Born February 12th, 1877, 5th 
Sommer 9th) (Barl olrCarlisie, educated Irmity Col Camb. He was 
for some time an underwriter at Lloyds. He acted as Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to his friend, Mr. Asquith, in 1910. In the war he 
acted as temporary Captain in the Royal Marines 1914—19, and was 
mentioned in despatches. Liberal M.P. for the Eskdale division of 
Cumberland 1906—1910, and for the Westbury division of Wilts 
1911—18, and the Luton division of Bedfordshire 1923—24. After 1924 
he retired from active politics to devote himself to the management of 
his estate, Castle Howard, in Yorkshire. He became Ld. Lieutenant of 
the N. Riding 1931. He married 1915 the Hon. Ethel Christian, eldest 
daughter of F. M. Lord Methuen, who died 1932. He was Vice- 
Chamberlain of H.M. Household 1911—15, and Junior Lord of the 
Treasury 1915—1916., J.P. for Yorks 1922. 


Rev. Gordon Soames, died suddenly March 14th, 1935, 
buried at Mildenhall. Son of the Rev. Charles Soames, J.P., Rector of 
Mildenhalife ducated at inn. Coll, Camb. B.A. 1883 M.A. 1889 
Deacon, 1887, Priest 1888 (York), Curate of St. Silas, Sculcoates, 
188792; Thornhill Lees (Yorks) 1892--94; Rector of Mildenhall 
1894 until his death. One of the few remaining examples of the old- 
fashioned country parson, he was fond of sport, and years ago hunted 
regularly with the Tedworth hounds. 


Sir Thomas Henley, died May 14, 1935, aged 75. Born at 
Wootton Bassett, he went to Australia in 1883. He served during the 
war in Egypt, France and England as Commissioner of the Australian 
Comforts Fund. He was knighted for his good work in this capacity. 
He was Minister of Works and Railwavs in New South Wales in 1922, 
and was six times Mayor of Drummoyre, his home town. He dida great 
amount of work in connection with the water supply of Sydney. He 
married Charlotte Smith, of Wootton Bassett; in 1886. His son Leslie 
was killed in the war, his two daughters survive him. Healways visited 
Wootton Bassett during his visits to England. 

Obit. notice, N. Wilts Herald, May 17th, 1935. 


Ivan Temple Rule, died May 2nd, 1935, aged 67. Buried at 
St. John’s, Warminster. S. of the Rev. John Rule. Spent some years 
in educational work in America, and settled at Nunton on his return 
TOmEMms country. te married Susan Dodge, who survives him. He 
took a very prominent part in Church matters in the south of Wilts, 
and held many Diocesan posts. He was a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Diocesan Conference, and was on the committee of 
half-a-dozen other Diocesan bodies, including the Board of Finance. 
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He was Secretary of the Church of England Temperance Society, 
Treasurer of the Friends of the Cathedral, and was closely associated 
with the Salisbury and S. Wilts Museum. In many ways his death is 
a great loss to southern Wiltshire. 

Obit. notice, Wiultshive Gazette, May 9th, 1935. 


Edmond George Petty-Fitzmaurice, lst Baron 
Fitzmaurice, died June 2st, 1935, aged 89. Buried at Bremhill. 
Born June 19th, 1846, 2nd son. of the 4th Marquess of Lansdowne. 
Educated at Eton and Urmity Coll., Cambridge, where he became 
President of the Union. M.P. for Calne 1868— 85, and for the Cricklade 
Division of Wilts 1898 —1905. ‘‘ In the House he distinguished himself 

by his Radicalism with strong leanings towards Nonconformity and 
he supported Edward Miall’s motion for Disestablishment and the 
bill form the abolition’ or Winiversity Westsse 0 eels cme 
addressed a meeting of the underpaid and unenfranchised Wiltshire 
agricultural labourers. Later he threw himself with his friend, 
Lord Eversley, into the movement for the protection of commons 
and open spaces.- | =) “be laid* the) foundations by aicomstame 
study and travel on the Continent of his profound knowledge of 
European politics and diplomacy.” 

In 1880 he was appointed H.M. Commissioner for the reorganisation 
of the European provinces of Turkey under the Treaty of Berlin. In 
1882 he was the second British Plenipotentiary at the Danube Naviga- 
tion Conference in London. In 1883 he became Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. He was one of the five Local Government Boundary 
Commissioners in 1887. He became chairman of the new Wiltshire 
County Council and also of the Court of Quarter Sessions. ‘‘ He set 

his mark on every branch of local administration, agriculture, 
boundaries, highways, public health, and above all education—and 
Wiltshire, hitherto one of the most backward counties in England, 
became a model of progress.’’ In 1905 he was raised to the House 

of Lords and again held the office of Under Secretary for Foreign affairs. 
“As the representative of the Foreign Office-in the jdlouse! of 
Lords with his temporate and well-arranged speeches he was much 
more effective than he had been in the Commons. It says much 

for the character of the two’ men (Sir Bd. Grey was Foreign 
Secretary) that their association was one of perfect harmony. He 
possessed Grey’s complete confidence and acquired a high reputa- 
tion, ; In 1908> Mr “Asquith appomited) him. Chancellommot acne 
Duchy of Lancaster with a seat in the Cabinet, but ill-health compelled 
him to resign office a few months later, and his public career came to 
anend. ‘‘ He was as much interested in the younger generation as in 
his own and many a youth in the Wiltshire Secondary Schools 
owed his university career to Fitzmaurice’s unobtrusive munifence. ”’ 

He was a Fellow of the British Academy, a member of the Historical 
MSS. Commission, a Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery, and Hon. 
D. Litt of Bristol University. He married, 1889, Caroline, d. of W. J. 
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Fitzgerald, of Connecticut, U.S.A., but the marriage was annulled and 
he leaves no heir. 
He lived for the latter portion of his ife at Leigh House, Bradford- 
on-Avon. ‘“ The town of Bradford and its people owe much to Lord 
Fitzmaurice, for apart from great private philanthropy he was 
largely instrumental, with Mr. John Moulton, in providing the 
town with its Public Baths, and every organisation in the place 
had his generous support and practical sympathy. He was keenly 
and personally interested in the building and establishment of the 
Secondary Schools at Calne and Bradford and the latter school 
pERACHCAlly Owes Its) existence, to him. -In addition to: beings’ a 
generous donor to the Building Fund he personally endowed the 
school to an extent that has been of lasting benefit. He retained 
the chairmanship of the Governors to the end, and gave the Victory 
Field for recreation.”’ 
Long obit. notices, Times, June 22nd ; Wiltshive Gazette, June 27th; 
Wiltshive Times, June 22nd, 29th, July 6th, 1935. 


He was the author of :— 


The Influence of the Rise of the Industrial Classes on Thought and 
Manners in Modern Society. Eeing the Trinity College Prize Essay, 
1867. Cambridge, Macmillan & Uo, 1868. Svo., wrappers. For 
private circulation. 

The English Land Question (being an address delivered in the Town 
Hall of Calne, Jan. 12th,1872.) Price Fourpence. Calne, A. Heath, 
Printer, Market Place. Pamphlet, demy 8vo., pp. 26, not including 
eipley 

Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, afterwards First Marquess of 
Lansdowne, with Extracts from his Papers and Correspondence. 
London, Macmillan & Co. 1875—-6, 3 vols., 8vo. Price £2. Vol. I, 
1875, pp. xii + 413 (A.D. 1737—1766). Vol. II, 1876, pp. vi + 377 
(1766—1776). Vol. III, 1876, pp. viii + 597 (1776—1805). 

Ditto, 2nd and Revised Edition. 2 vols., 8vo., 24s. 

Address as President of the Wiltshire Archeological and Nat. Hist. 
Society, 1882. Waulis Arch. Mag., xxi, pp. 6—13. 

Essay (one of a series) in ‘“‘ Local Government and Taxation in the United 
Kingdom,” edited by J. W. Probyn, 1882, cr. 8vo. 

Edington Church (and its associations). Articlein Westminster Gazette, 
Dec. 7th, 1900. [Reprinted in Wilts County Murror, Dec. 14th, 
Devizes Gazette, Dec. 20th, and Wiltshive Times, Dec. 29th.] 

Charles William Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick. An Historical Study, 
1735—1806. Longmans, 1901. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 2 portraits and 
Map. [A reproduction in book form of two articles in the Edinburgh 
Review. Reviewed Times, March 28th, 1901; Guardian, Aug. 28th, 
1901. | 

“Cromwell” an address delivered at the unveiling of a Statue at St. 
Ives. Good Words, Jan., 1902, pp. 39—43. 

The Life of Granville George Leveson Gover, Second Earl Granville, 
K.G., 1815 1891, with portraits. In two volumes. Fourth im- 
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pression, third edition, Longmans, Gre2n & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, 
London, New York, and Bombay,1905. 30s., cloth 8vo. Vol. I, 
pp. x + 5438, 5 portraits and illusts. Vol. II, pp. xiv + 537, 3 
portraits and illusts. Reviewed Times Literary Supplement, Daily 
Telegraph, and Spectator. 

The Boundaries of the Administrative County of Wilts, with an intro- 
duction and four maps. By Lord Fitzmaurice and W. L. Bown. 
Printed by George Phillip & Son. 1920. Wrappers, 4to., pp. 28. 


Canon Robert George Livingstone, died June 23rd, 

1935, aged 97, buried at Brinkworth. Son of Will Livingstone, of 
Westport, co. Mayo, Ireland. Educated at Rossall, scholar of Oriel 
Coll., Oxford. B.A. 1860, M.A. 1863, Deacon 1863, Priest 1864, Oxon.., 
Curate of S. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, 1864—67, Chaplain and Tutor of 
Pembroke Coll , Oxon, 1864 —95, Senior Dean 1873—95 ; Fellow 1866— 96; 
Rector of Besselsleigh, Berks, 1894 —95 ; Rector of Brinkworth 1896 until 
hisdeath. Rural Dean of Malmesbury 1900—11; Examining Chaplain to 
Bishop of Bristol 1899—1914 ; Proctor in Convocation 1903—19; Hon. 
Canon of Bristol 1903) until his) death. ~ During his ineumbencye athe 
Church was restored in 1902—3 ata cost of £2,800 and an organ installed 
at a cost of £600. He was held in the highest regard by the people of 
Brinkworth, and two years ago an additional bell was added to the 
Church tower ata cost of £100, inscribed ‘‘ Given by the parishioners 
of Brinkworth to commemorate the good work done by Canon 
Livingstone’ in this- parish.” An appreciation in the Walis\ and 
Gloucester Standard June 29th, 1935, says of him ‘‘Canon Livingstone 
belonged to a type now rapidly passing away, of Scholar-Rector. He 
was essentially an Oxford Don, with courtly manners of the old 
school marked by absolute simplicity and freedom from affectation. 
He was a man of fine and wide scholarship and literary tastes with a 
keen sense of style. He kept himself thoroughly abreast of modern 
literature, he had the latest books and read them.’’ He retained all his 
faculties in a wonderful way to the end. 

Long obit. notices, Walishive Times, June 27th ; Wilts and Gloucester 
Standard, June 29th, 1935. 

He was the author of :-— 

An Old Time Parson. Bristol Diocesan Review, Jan. 1922, p. 11. 


Francis James Bates, died suddenly 13th July, 1935, aged 
68 years. Buried at Hamnkerton) “He succeeded: hissumcle Ming eb. 
Bates, as agent for the Banh of Suttolk at. Charlton eklemwasmam 
Alderman of the County Council, and a member of several of its 
committees. He was J.P. for Wilts. He held a prominent place in 
Wiltshire Freemasonry. He had been Chairman of Hankerton and 
Charlton Parish Councils. He was active in all district and parochial 
matters, and his death was greatly regretted. He never married. 

Obit. notice with portrait, Wiltshive Gazette, July 18th, 1935: N. Wilts 
Herald, July 19th, 1935. 
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Jeremiah Andrew Lloyd, died May I7th, aged 75. He 
was for 36 years art master at Marlborough College. By his will he 
left £2,500 to the College, for a Scholarship in art for the sons of 
professional men ; £2,500 to the Royal College of Art, S. Kensington 
for a Scholarship for male students; £400 to the Rector and Church- 
wardens of St. Peter’s, Marlborough, for the benefit of widows and aged 
spinsters ; £200 to Savernake Hospital as well as further sums to other 
charitable institutions. 


Dora Winifred Strong, died August 24th, 1935, aged 44. 
Buried at Pewsey. Daughter of the Rev. J. Williams, Rector of 
Rhymney, Monmouth. She married Arthur Strong, of Sharcott Farm, 
and afterwards of the Manor Farm, Pewsey. ‘‘ To all the workpeople 
on her husband’s farms and the members of their families Dora Strong 
was as a fairy godmother,” and all sorts of organisations in Pewsey 
will be the poorer by her death, especially the Young Men’s Club, in 
which she was deeply interested. She leaves five sons and three 
daughters. 

Obit. notice, Wiltshire Gazette, 29th August, 1935. 


Rev. Aneurin Gabe-Jones, died 13th July, 1935, aged 65. 
umicdein emble cemetery. BA. Lampeter;, Deacon 1894, Priest 
1895 (Llandaff), Curate of Pentrebach, Glam., 1894—-96; Hanwell 
1896 —98; Ashton Keynes 1898—1908; Fishponds 1908—9; Tetbury 
1909 —14; Vicar of Kemble 1914 until his death. He leaves a widow 
and one daughter. 

Obit. notice and portrait, N. Wilts Herald, 19th July, 1935. 


J.E. Ashby. died October 8th, 1935, aged 74. Buried at Steeple 
Ashton. Born in Somerset, he came with his parents to Seend: when 
two years old; after about four years the family moved to Spiers Piece 
Fatm in Steeple Ashton in 1869. In this farm he succeeded his father, 
and occupied it until his death. Joining the Wilts Yeomanry in 1876, 
he served in it for 30 years, becoming Quarter-Master Sergeant, and 
was regarded as one of the finest swordsmen in any Yeomanry Regiment. 
etwas, ome ot those selected to represent the Wilts. Yeomanry in 
Australia at the proclamation of the Commonwealth. As a farmer he 
took a prominent part in his district, and was the first chairman of the 
Trowbridge branch of the National Farmers’ Union. He was for years 
chairman of the Westbury Rural Council, and afterwards vice-chairman 
of the Warminster Council. At Steeple Ashton he was a member of all 
sorts of Parochial Councils and Committees and chairman of most of 
them. He formed and took great interest in the Steeple Ashton branch 
of the British Legion. ‘‘ He was regarded as the father of the vilage— 
one to whom many people went for counsel and advice in times of 
doubt or difficulty. His death . . . is a loss not only to Steeple 
Ashton but to Wiltshire.”’ 

Long obit. notice, Wiltshire Gazette, 10th Oct., 1935 ; Wiltshive Times, 
12th Oct,, 1935. 
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The Rev. Louis Garnaut Cawker, died Sept. 28th, 
1935, aged 69. Buried at Broad Town. Educated Jesus Coll., Oxford. 
B.A. 1890. Deacon 1896. Priest 1897 (Exeter). Curate of St. Mary’s, 
Devonport, 1896—98 ; St. Paul’s, Devonport, 1898—1901 ; Yetminster 
with Chetnole (Dors.) 1901—14; Vicar of Broad Town 1914 until his 
death. He leaves a widow, a son, and a daughter. 

Obit. notice, N. Wilts Herald, 4th October, 1935. 


Douglas Eyre, died Oct. 29th, 1935, aged 75. Born 17th Oct., 
1860, s. of Richard Eyre and Isabella Catherine his wife, of Shaw House, 
Newbury. Educated at Winchester and Keble Coll., Oxford, 1879. 
Solicitor 1886, Barrister Lincoln’s Inn, 1894. His family were Owners 
of Brickworth and Landford in S. Wilts. He was a keen churchman 
who will be remembered chiefly for his self-sacrificing work for the 
Oxford House Settlement in Bethnal Green, where he acted as Head 
during the War, and was for a long period of years the Hon. Secretary. 
In recognition of his work there a service of plate was presented to him, 
which he left by his will to Salisbury Guildhall. The Salisbury Museum 
has received from him many gifts. 

Obit. notice and appreciation by the Bishop of London in The Times. 


ee lic OOS AvP Een tSa AND JARTICUES. 


[N.B.—This list does not claim to be in any way exhaustive. The 
Editor appeals to all authors and publishers of pamphlets, books, or 
views, in any way connected with the county, to send him copies of 
their works, and to editors of papers, and members of the Society 
generally, to seid him copies of articles, views, or portraits appearing 
in the newspapers. |] 


Reports on (1) The Non-Marine Mollusca, and (2) 
The Animal Remains from the Stonehenge Exca- 
vations of 1920—6, by A.S. Kennard, A.L.S., F.GS., 
and J. Wilfred Jackson, DSc., F.G8. 4ntiquavies 
Journal, vol. xv, No. 4, Oct. 1935, pp. 432—440. 

After giving the list of the Mollusca identified Mr. Kennard sums 
up his conclusion thus :— 

“Tt must be admitted that this is a very unsatisfactory faunule 
to deal with, and it is quite impossible to arrive at any definite 
conclusions : one can only make tentative suggestions. It must be 
remembered that many species of land Mollusca (and these are all 
land forms) are very adaptable to changes of environment. , Species 
that prefer moisture and shade will, if once established, still exist 

- in the most unlikely situations, so that great caution must always 

be exercised. Moreover, snails are not equally distributed over 
any area. They occur commonly in one place and a few yards 
away none can be found, though, so far as can be seen, the two loci 
are the same. The list from Stonehenge is almost identical with 
that obtained from Juniper scrub on Easton Down (W.A.M., xlvi, 
235—8). It is composed of two groups, one the open down species, 
and a ‘relict ’ series still managing to maintain an existence in spite 
of adverse circumstances. At Easton Down the Juniper scrub 
would afford the needed shade, but this certainly did not exist at 
Stonehenge when these snails lived there. One may safely assume 
that the scrub had been removed and that it was grassland, but 
there is no clue as to when this was done. Taking all the facts 
into consideration, it would appear that the conditions must have 
been slightly damper than those now existing. We now know that 
during Beaker times in many parts of the Wiltshire Downs snails 
simply swarmed everywhere, denoting much damper conditions. 
The faunule from Stonehenge is very different from that. There is 
a number of absentee species such as Vortex lapicida (Linn.), 
Arianta arbustorum (Linn.), Cepaea hortensis (Mull.), etc. 

Of particular interest is the total absence of Pomatias elegans 
(Mull.), for I failed to detect a single fragment of this easily 
distinguished species. It would appear that this species never 
lived at Stonehenge, for fragments of this species have been detected 
in samples of soil from localities where it has long been extinct. 


Wane 
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We now know that the damp conditions had changed considerably 
in Middle Bronze times, and that damp-loving species were dying 
out (W.A.M., xlvi, 218—24). 

The Stonehenge faunule, however, indicates a later stage in this 
process than that found at Easton Down. On the evidence, one is 
justified in concluding, that Stonehenge is not earlier than the 
Middle Bronze period, and may be later. “Phe -ereat question 1s 
how much later? It is certainly pre-Roman ; and so far as evidence 
goes at present, and I am only referring to molluscan evidence, it 
is pre-Early Iron Age. 

It is true that I have only been able to examine a few series of 
this age from Wiltshire, but the downland conditions were well 
marked in all of them. At Stonehenge Tvochulus hispidus (Linn.) 
was not the downland form but one usually associated with shghtly 
damp conditions. The mollusca indicate a date between the 
Middle Bronze and the Early Iron Age.” 

As to the animal bones from the lower (silt) layer, Dr. Jackson 
remarks, ‘‘ there is to be noted the scarcity of sheep remains and 
the total absence vei thoselor thes horse. , Phe remainismomsrnese 
animals appean to be rare im early sites. = AY tunther spoilt of 
interest 1s the presence of the remains of a large-horned ox from 
the lower (silt) layer. These remains agree essentially with those 
from Woodhenge and other early sites, and do not belong to the 
typical Celtic shorthorn (Bos brachyceros) =longifrons so common 
in.Occupation sites of the Barly Iron Age, “On the ochem mandsine 
savs of the traces of horse, pig, sheep, and ox from the upper layers 
of the site, and more especially of the latter :—‘‘ These (bones of 
ox) and the other remains, agree with similar remains from 
Glastonbury, etc., and indicate animals smaller than the Black 
Kerry cow used by Pitt-Rivers as a test animal.’ 


Highworth, Wilts. The Official Guide issued 
under the auspices ofthe Highworth Rural District 
Council. E. J. Burrow & Co., Cheltenham. Pamphlet, 
62 x 44, pp. 20. ~Illustrations-of Church and War Menmiomall, 
Hannington: Elall, Old “touses ins Swindon, Street Eigh  Stneemeane 
Market Squares Whe notes) ware, avery) shorts Bhe were 1etonmacionm 
Chalice and Paten are ‘the only ‘things: desenibed im any in detain sie 
Mary’s,. Cricklade, Chancel Arch is said to be_“ Roman,” an cbvious 
misprint which should not have escaped the editor. 


Bishop Burnet’s Theological College, and Earlier 
Theological Schools at Salisbury. By M. E. Roynon. 
The Sarum Record, Oct., 1935, pp. 18—21. 

Salisbury seems to have been always notable for its Theological 
learaing. The ‘ Domus Vallis Scholarium ”’ of Bishop Giles de Bridport 
for 20 poor scholars and Bishop Walter de la Wylye’s foundation of St. 
Edmund’s College for Theological studeats only, were famous in their 
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day. In 1179 the Lateran Council ordered that every Cathedral Church 
should provide a master to teach ‘‘ the clerks of the Church ”’ and other 
poor scholars gratis, and in 1215 it was further ordered that in every 
Metropolitical Churcha Theology master must be provided. At Salisbury 
as in other Cathedrals it was part of the Chancellor’s duty to regulate 
the schools of the city and diocese, but later he became responsible for 
teaching in a Theological school only. His school was always for the 
“Clerks of the Church ”’ who received dispensation from residence in 
their parishes to attend it. The Chancellor soon delegated his divinity 
lectures to ‘‘ fit and grave doctors,’’ and Chancellor Adam de Esseby in 
1240 arranged that in future the Prebend of Bricklesworth should be 
annexed= to! the Chancellor's office to: pay the lecturer. In 1536 the 
Chancellor was paying {4 annually “‘ to a reader of sacred Theology.” 
But in 1535 the Chancellor was obliged to provide lectures twice a week 
except in vacation time. In 1558 lectures were to be given three times 
a week at 9 a.m., and all the staff of the Cathedral were to be present. 
These lectures were changed into sermons on holy days before 1634, 
and as the Colleges of De Vaux and St. Edmund had been dissolved, 
there remained apparently no Theological teaching in Salisbury. Bishop 
Gilbert Burnet 1689 —1715 deploring the want of Theological training 
at Oxford determined to found a Diocesan Theological College, “‘a 
nursery of studies in divinity.”’ He selected ten men, who were to live 
with Dr. Daniel Whitby, Rector of St. Edmunds, to each of whom he 
made, out of his own pocket, an allowance of 480 a year, and during 
the eight months of the year when he was in residence at Salisbury 
they came to him daily for an hour’s lecture. The University of Oxford 
however ‘made such a noise against this seminary as if it had been set 
up to discredit their manner of education ”’ that the Bishop “‘ was forced 
to lay aside his design ”’ after it had flourished for five years. 


Geoffrey of Monmouth and Stonehenge. By 
A. Shaw Mellor. An article in the Wiltshive Gazette, April 11th, 
1935. Mr. Shaw Mellor sets forth in this article what other writers have 
pointed out, especially of recent years, since the general acceptance of 
the fact that the blue stones of Stonehenge came from Prescelly, in 
Pembrokeshire, that the story of Merlin removing the circle of Killaraus, 
in Ireland, and setting it up at Stonehenge, instead of being merely a 
fairy tale of magic and enchantment, does really contain a kernel of 
fact, viz., that the blue stones were brought, if not from Ireland, at 
least from far away in the west, in S. Wales, and that Merlin with his 
magic knowledge of the ways of transporting and erecting great stones, 
does represent dimly the presence of some master mind, who with or 
without a knowledge of the architecture of Mediterranean countries, did 
succeed in giving Britain a monument such as neither his predecessors 
or successors ever even attempted to erect. 


Stonehenge. A good popular account in Unwritten History by 
H. R. Hall, pp. 250—261, 8vo., 1934. 
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Merino Sheep in Wilts. The N. Wilts Herald of March 
29th, 1935, has a long article by G. S. S. with illustrations of the 
experiment in sheep breeding carried out at Cowcroft Farm, Ogbourne 
St. George, by Mr. H. G. Shields. The farm is 830ft. above sea level. 
Mr. Shields, who had been a wool farmer in Australia, conceived the 
idea of producing a type of sheep which should provide wool superior 
to that of any of the existing English breeds, and to this end he began 
by obtaining with much difficulty a pure-bred Merinoram. After some 
eight years experimenting he has succeeded in creating a flock said to 
produce the best wool in England; their blood being three-fifths 
Southdown and two-fifths Merino. Not only the quality but the quantity 
of the wool has been improved, the fleece of the Merino-Southdown 
weighing double that of the Southdown. Pure-bred Merinos cannot 
stand the climate of the downs. 


Some Royal Visits to the City and Cathedral 
Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Salisbury. 
A Lecture given by Canon J. M. J. Fletcher, MA., 
FRHist.S., Assistant Librarian of the Cathedral, 
on June 24th, 1935, Price 3d. Pamphlet, 8vo., pp. 15. 

The list of the Sovereigns begins with Hen. III, who visited the 
Cathedral three days after its dedication in 1225, and again on the 
Christmas following. He was present again at the opening of the 
Cathedral following its completion in September 30th, 1258. Richard II 
attended the Provincial Chapter of the Friars Minors in 1393. Visits 
are recorded of Hen. VI (five times) 7 Ed. 1V,) Rich. IVE Hens Vill (Gyace); 
Hen. VIII (three times) ; Ed. VI, who gave a gilt cup worth £10, with £20 
of gold in it, and Elizabeth, who also gave £20. James I came many 
times, and the King’s House in the Close is so called from his having 
stayed there, and the arms of Prince Henry in one of the windows, 
mark, it is suggested, the room in which he slept when staying here 
with the King. Sometimes however he stayed at the Bishop’s Palace, 
and sometimes at Mr. Sadler’s. Charles I was here several times, and on 
one occasion ‘‘solemnly healed’’ (z.e., touched for the King’s evil) in 
the choir of the Cathedral. Charles II was at Salisbury several times. 
James II was here with his army on Nov. 18th, 1688, when the Chapel 
at the Palace was “‘occupied by Popish Priests’’ who however were 
ousted in favour of the Anglican Chaplain. Will. III entered the city 
a fortnight later. 

George I visited Salisbury in 1722, and distinguished himself by lavish 
gifts to Cathedral and city. Geo. III was frequently there on his way 
to Weymouth, and on one occasion gave to the Cathedral the organ 
now in St. Thomas Church as a gift ‘‘ from a gentleman of. Berkshire ” 
(then in the Diocese). This organ remained until removed in 1876 to 
make way for Miss Chafyn Grove’s magnificent instrument. The Duke 
and Duchess of Kent with the infant Princess Victoria, then eight 
months old, stayed at the Palace in 1819, on which occasion she is 
recorded to have pulled off the Bishop’s wig. Shortly afterwards the 
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Duke’s body rested in the Cathedral for a night, he having died at 
Sidmouth. Q. Victoria visited Salisbury again in 1830 and in 1856. 
The visits of many other royal personages are mentioned. 


Old Froxfield, the Village, the Church, the College 
(Duchess of Somerset Hospital). By the Rev. 


Alfred George Barley, Vicar and Chaplain, 1935. 
Price One Shilling. Pamphlet, Cr. 8vo., pp. 32, 7 illustrations. 

This is a useful little account of the parish of Froxfield put together 
by the Vicar who gives the sources of his information and does not lay 
claim to any expert knowledge himself. The guesses as to the deriva- 
tion of the name might perhaps have been left out. The story of the 
discovery of the Roman pavement and the Rudge Cup in the well 
adjoining, follows Sir R. C. Hoare’s account, and on the strength of a 
more modern suggestion, favours the idea of its having been a votive 
offering at a sacred spring. Its presence at Alnwick Castle is accounted 
for by the fact that Lord Hertford, the 7th Duke of Somerset, dying in 
1750 bequeathed it to his daughter who became Duchess of Northumber- 
land. There are a few notes on the Manor, and the Manor mill is 
located at Oakhill Farm. The population is stated to have decreased 
from 505 in 1811 to 285 at the present day. The writer is perhaps too 
Sanguine in relying on herring bone masonry in the Church walls as 
proof of existing Saxon work. A curious fact as to the registers is 
recorded, viz., that out of thirteen pages which contain the rewritten 
entries from 1561 to 1611, four belong to Great Bedwyn and have by 
some unexplained mistake got bound up with the Froxfield register. 

Some account is given of the Rev. Lewis Evans, F.R.S., who was 
Vicar civ. 1821, in which year he built, of Bath freestone, an observatory 
against the east end gable of the cottage outside and abutting on the 
south of the Vicarage garden, by means of which the exact time correct: 
to the 100th part of a second was always obtained by the Vicar, who 
was also responsible for the erection of a sundial on the face of one of 
the houses in the quadrangle of the hospital. Of old names occurring 
in the registers, Chapman, Alder, Pike, Fabian, Dysmore, and Green 
are mentioned. The Church it is noted was reseated and renovated in 
1854 at a cost of £218 2s. 7d., and was thoroughly restored in 1892 
at a cost of about £1,000 when a new roof to the nave, bell turret, 
vestry and organ chamber, south porch and chancel arch were all built. 

The story of the foundation and subsequent history of the Somerset 
Hospital founded 1694 by Sarah, Duchess of Somerset, for clergy and 
lay widows is usefully given at some length. 


Out of Fashion on the Farm. Horse Bells. The 
Pilail, and The Wooden Bottle. A useful article in the 
Wiltshive Gazette 25th July, 1935, on agricultural appliances no longer 
in use, recalls that the carter when he conveyed a load of sacks of corn or 
anything of that sort, invariably carried a big bundle of straw on the 
top, provided apparently for the purpose of covering the sacks if rain 
came on. By unwritten law thestraw became the carter’s perquisite at 
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the end of the journey, so it was never forgotten. The first threshing 
machine issaid to have been used somewhere near Westbury considerably 
over 100 years ago, and to have cost £10 or £12. The ‘‘ Wooden Bottle ”’ 
of the harvester, like a minature barrel, is described. 


Malmesbury Abbey Restoration. The N. Wilts Herald 
of Aug. 9th, 1935, describes, with two illustrations, the work which has 
been in progress for nearly a year, at a cost of more than £1.000, of 
securing and repairing the stonework of the vaulting of four bays of 
the nave, to which attention was first called by the fall of plaster in 
March 1934. 


Salisbury Public Library Treasures, by H. H. 
Bates. Mr. Bates has a series of articles in the Salisbury Times, 
June to August, 1935, on the chief treasures of the Library, not merely 
from a bibliographical point of view, but with pleasant talk of the 
authors and their work and influence, as he discourses on the editions 
of Milton, Bunyan, Herbert, Pope, Addison, Defoe, and Johnson, and 
on the books more especially concerning Wiltshire and Salisbury, the 
Cathedral, Old Sarum, Stonehenge, and Wilton. A most readable and 
interesting series of notes. 


The Wiltshire Ancestry of William Penn, 
Founder of Pennsylvania. By Richard Parsons. 
Wiltshire Gazette, Sept., 1935. It is said that Hen. VIII entrusted the 
care of his children, Ed. VI and the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth, to 
Sabella, wife of David Penn of Penn Manor, co. Bucks. They had two 
sons, John of Penn whose male line became extinct im 1732).and 
William, a monk of Glastonbury. At the dissolution of the monasteries 
the King out of respect to the memory of his parents Sabella and David, 
gave William certain lands belonging to the Abbey, in Braden Forest, 
on which he built a house called Penns Lodge, and married and had 
a son, William, of Minety, and of Penns Lodge, whose will leaving his 
property to his daughter-in-law and six grandchildren is printed here in 
full. Of these six the eldest, Gedrze the heir, left only a daughter who 
married a Pleydell, and the estate passed to that family. 

The second son, Giles, was a Bristol merchant, and was the father of 
Admiral Sir William Penn, whose son was the first ‘“‘ Proprietor’’ of 
Pennsylvania. Sir Will. Penn was born at Bristol 1621, was knighted 
1665, died 1670, and was buried in Redcliffe Church, Bristol. The 
founder of Pennsylvania married, secondly, Hannah Callowhill in 1696. 
There is a Callowhill in Minety, and a Callowhill Street in Bristol. 


Hannington. The Records ofa Wiltshire Parish. 
By Claude B. Fry. Gloucester, printed by John 
Bellows, 1935. Cloth and buckram, small 4to., pp. 148. One 
hundred copies printed. 

The illustrations are:—A folding reproduction of the six inch 
ordnance map of the parish ; view of the Hall with cuts of the Freke 
Arms, and two other tablets, and a, Ikaimwater head) omslogie 
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Hannington Wick Chapel in 1810; Manor Farm, Hannington Wick ; 
S. (Norman) doorway of Hannington Church ; and a reproduction of a 
. deed of 1482. 

This excellently produced book is a notable addition to the small num- 
ber of Parish Histories.of Wiltshire. In the preface the author says :— 
“Jt is an obscure country parish, but from its records we may learn 
something of the conditions which formerly prevailed in a_ small 
agricultural community. . . . The old deeds, of which translations 
are given in the appendix, the extracts from the early Court Rolls and 
the later ones from 1628 to 1864, the Enclosure Agreement of 1632, a 
series of surveys and plans of the Manor together with a large number 
of old documents relating to the parish, all of which came into my 
possession, have provided an interesting study and formed the found- 
ation of the present volume.” 

In the boundaries of the parish as specified in a survey of 1591 
“Gosspell corner’’ on Bidebrook is explained as the spot where the 
Gospel was read during the Perambulation. This is interesting as bear- 
ing on the meaning of ‘‘ Gospel Oak ”’ at Cricklade. ‘“‘ The Parish Lanes, 
which date from the time of the enclosure of the common fields early in 
the 17th century comprise a considerable area of grass which formerly 
provided good pasturage. Regulations for pasturing cattle, etc., in the 
common lanes were made from time to time by the Manor Court. In 
1721 it was ordered and agreed that anyone who paid one shilling to the 
poor rate might stock one sheep in the common lanes and for two 
shillings to the poorrate one cow or horse or two sheep . . . The 
lanes might not be stocked before Lady Day and were to be hained on 
1 December. In 1723, cattle depastured in the common lanes were to 
have a keeper constantly with them and were to be penned up every 
HMeMiAOuoOmpnewlaness =, |. Lhe presemt practice is to let the lanes 
in II lots to the highest bidder at the annual parish meeting in March.”’ 
The most distinguished native of Hannington was probably Narcissus 
Marsh, Archbishop of Armagh, the son of William Marsh, a yeoman 
_ farmer, who was born in 1638 and was educated, as he tells us in his 

Gidea Vite NicselPleydell} of Wushill” Mr Dudley. minister at 
Highworth, Mr. Crouch minister of Hannington, and Mr. Thos. Hedges 
minister of Rodborne, ‘‘ in all of which schools I never was so much as 
once whipt or beaten.’’ The Marsh family are traced at Hannington 
for several generations and Mr. Fry is satisfied that the Hist. of 
National Biography is wrong in connecting the Archbishop’s family with 
Kent. The house of Robert Marsh, the Bishop’s grandfather, which 
stood on the west side of. Nell Hill was burnt down in 1673 and was 
never rebuilt. The land on which it stoed is marked “ Burnt Close ”’ 
on a map of 1758 and on another as “‘ Proby’s Burn Close.”’ 

dhe nstory of the descent of the Manor is traced trom its gift to 
Glastonbury by Q. Elfrida down to the present day anda pedigree of 
the Freke family is given. The common fields are described and the 
history of their enclosure by agreement of all parties concerned in 1632, 
a very early example, as most of the enclosures in North Wilts were 
brought about by Act of Parliament between 1770 and 1810. 
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In connection with the building of the house (it was not until 1836 
that it was called the Hall) the following account for the furnishing of 
the garden in 1654 is interesting :— 


oS. Gl. 

100 Damaske Rosetrees 10 6 
2500 Licorish plants oe 0) 
200 Sparagus plants 4 0 


3c. Of hartechocks 2/6 and phisick plants 5/- and hamper xviiid. 
fig trees of London 1/-. 

The chapter on Hannington Hall, one of the most picturesque houses 
in the county, is excellent. The house was built by the two brothers, 
Raute and William Freke, in 1653. <A plan of the Manor of about 1647 
shows the “‘ Parsonage ”’ house close to the Vicarage, and it was on this 
site that the existing Hall was built. It seems probable that the 
entrance with the room on each side and the rooms over, really con- 
stituted the old ‘“‘ Parsonage House’’ and were absorbed in the new 
building, which was finished in 1654. From this date till 1836 the 
house was probably little altered. The descent of the property is traced 
in the Freke family to 1835 when Col. Henry John, great nephew of the 
Rev. John Freke, inherited it, and took the name of Freke. Heat once 
began large alterations and additions on the sonth front as the inscrip- 
tion on the orangery and the parapet of that front show. The exterior 
was refaced, the porch with rooms over was built, the parapet on that 
side, and the two bay windows were added, and in the interior the 
ceilings of the entrance hall and the rooms on either side were put up, 
and the oak pannelling was removed. The exterior alterations of 1836 
were in harmony with the rest of the house, except that sash windows 
were introduced. These were replaced by casements in 1922. 

Col. Freke died 1848, his widow married Capt. Willes Johnson who 
painted the six round pictures let into the walls of the large French 
drawing room which he built about 1852. The present oak staircase 
dates from this period. Col. Freke’s daughter, Florence Mary Spenser 
Freke, the heiress of Hannington, married in 1862 Ambrose Denis 
Hussey, who took the name of Hussey Freke. In his time the stables 
were rebuilt, and in 1863 the house was enlarged by the building of the 
kitchen wing and the courtyard at the back. The hexagonal building 
near the stables was formerly the well house, in which it is said that the 
water was pumped up by a horse walking round and round. Ambrose 
Hussey Freke died 1907, and his widow in 1921 sold the estate to the 
present owner, the author of this book. The plaster ceiling and oak 
panelling of the dining room were added in 1929, and the 17th century 
mantelpiece in the hall came from an old house pulled down in Bristol, 

Byde Mill mentioned in Domesday was called after its owners, the 
Byde family, whose name appears from 139] onwards. It is now Byde 
Mill Farm. 

The old Vicarage adjoined the Parsonage. In 1654 it is described as 
having ‘‘two roomes belowe stairs and one Garrett Roome without 
chimney over them ” and being in a ‘‘ ruinouse’”’ condition. The then 
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Vicar, James Crouch, exchanged it for a house occupied by Thomas 
Butcher. This house was enlarged or rebuilt in 1658, and was pulled 
down in 1723 when the present Vicarage was built on the same site by 
the then Vicar, Richard Burton, the interior being reconstructed in 
1856 by J. B. Smeaton, Vicar at the time. 

Yorke House in the village was the home of the Yorke family who in 
the 16th and 17th centuries were copyhold tenants of the Manor. The 
site of the Cross shown on a 17th century map and of the stocks was 
in front of the present Post Office. At Hannington Wick a Chapel of 
Ease was built by Thomas Freke in 1714. This was pulled down in 
1874. The Manor Farm at Hannington Wick is a gabled house of cir. 
1640 (with a later porch) built by Thomas Savery, a member of a family 


connected with Hannington since the 14th century. Mr. Ponting’s 


description of the Parish Church is given, and it is. mentioned that 
William Freke offered to rebuild it in the centre of the parish, if the 
parishioners would pay for the haulage of the materials. Happily the 
parishioners did not accept this offer. The story of the disputes between 
Hannington and Kempsford as to the repair of the wooden bridge over 
the Thames in the 15th and 16th centuries is told atsome length. The 
present stone bridge was only built in 1841. 

Of Place mames Chesselpeece is_a field name from the gravel that 
underlies it. Sterts Farm appears in 1549 as Le Stert. Until the 
Rermounauien,. ie Sepulchre half acre’ provided 2d: yearly for the 
light before the Easter sepulchre from Maundy Thursday to Easter, 
and the name still attached to the land in the Enclosure Agreement of 
1632. ‘‘A noate of the Churchyard mounds’ shows that the wall or 
boundary of the Churchyard was kept in repair by the Lord of the 


| Manor and the freeholders and tenants, the length for which each was 


responsible varying according to the extent of his land. The Vicar had 


into) maintain 34 feet adjoining the stile, whilst the stile and gate in 


‘Pisworth’ was repaired by the parish. In the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts 1635—1820 an entry occurs between 1641 and 1647 ‘‘ Fore 
Church brasse bought of the parishe at £3.’’ This is taken to refer to 
monumental brasses sold, but if so, and if the price was as it was in 
other cases, 4d. or 3d. a pound, there must have been a very unusual 


}noumber of brasses at Hannington. There are several entries of 
| payments for keeping dogs out of Church, the last being in 1783 when 
| John Ballo was paid 6s. for “ Whiping the dogs.’ 
_two examples of penance ‘‘ Pd. when Jobson tooke penance and for ye 


J 


In 1709 there are 


sheet 1—7,” ‘‘ Pd. when Edward don took penance 2—0O.”’ The Court 


| Rolls before 1628 have disappeared, but they existed in 1651 when 
_Raufe Freke made a number of extracts from them of the 14th and 15th 
| centuries, which are here printed. In a grant of Free Warren to the 
|Dean and Canons of St. Mary’s, Leicester, in 1356 the list of game 
| includes ‘‘ Roe, Hare, Rabbit, Partridge, Pheasant, Woodcock, Quail, 
iixail, Mallard and Heron.’ . Phe Court Rolls from 1628 to 1864 are 
| still preserved at the Hall. 


The history of the descent of the advowson, the great tithes of the 
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Rectory, and the Vicarage, is given at considerable length, with a list 
of the Vicars and and patrons, with as full biographical detalls as is 
possible, and there is an appendix of translations of important deeds 
in full. Throughout the book, which is eminently readable, obsolete 
words and customs are sufficiently explained and there is an excellent 
index at the end. Altogether it is a real addition to the best books on 
Wiltshire. 

Trial excavations in the east suburb of Old Sarum. 
By John F.S. Stone and John Charlton. 4ntig. Jowrn., 
vol. xv, pp. 174—192, April, 1935. Two Folding plans. Leland, in 1540, 
says that there were two gates to Old Sarum, east and west, with a “‘ faire 
suburbe ’’ outside each of them. ‘In the est suburbe was a paroch 
Churche of S. John, and ther yet is a chapelle standing.”’ During the 
construction in 1931 of the new main road west of the farm and Old 
Castle Inn nothing was found, except a few fragments of pottery, but 
in making a new accommodation road east of the new main road, twenty 
skeletons were found in two parallel lines. In 1932 four more skeletons 
were found on the other side of the wall by the tenant of the farm, Mr. 
O.H. Barnes, whilst digging a cesspit in the extreme north corner of his 
paddock. Mr. Barnes reported that some of these skeletons had iron 
nails through their hands or feet. This, however, seems to be explained 
by the fact that these graves were dug through the debris of previous 
buildings containing many roofing slates, some of them with the nails 
still in them, and that these were mixed up with the contents of the 
graves. The present tenant recalls that during the last century 
numbers of skulls were found whilst ploughing the fields on the other 
side of the old main road, and The Salisbury Journal, April 7th, 1834, 
and July 16th, 1881, record the finding of several skeletons at this spot. 
During the excavations four square Norman cesspits were found and 
dug out, on the bottom of one of which was found a silver penny of 
Will. the Conqueror. The foundations of one of the buildings excavated, 
though extremely fragmentary, went to show that it was surrounded 
by graves, but had no graves within it, and as carved fragments of 
stone and marble of 13th century work were found, it is suggested that 
this may have been the site of the Chapel of St. John, mentioned by 
Leland, which is known to have been destroyed in 1548. Fragments 
of Portland and Chilmark stone, Hurdcote green sand, Purbeck marble, 
Kimmeridge shale and Cornish slate tiles, and glazed Cockscomb 
Ridge tiles were found. 

The skeletons, 49 in number, appeared, with one exception, to have 
been buried without a coffin, simply shrouded in cerecloth tied in a 
bunch above the head. A black substance at the head seemed to be 
the remains of this cloth. All the skeletons lay on their backs, and 
were roughly orientated. Nothing was buried with them. The skulls 
and long bones have been sent to the College of Surgeons. The pottery 
fragments from the Norman cesspits are carefully described and figured, 
they were mostly cooking pots, but fragments of a boot-shaped 
crucible were found. 
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Museum. 


Presented by Mr. A. D. PassMorE: Plaster cast of Bronze Palstave 


oe) 


leresemgel lon 


dd, 


found at Ashton Keynes. 

Placed in the Museum on loan by THE CORPORATION : 
Bronze Standard Yard Measure inscribed ‘“ Borough 
of Devizes. Imperial Yard.” Wate 1847. Found 
amongst old metal in a builder’s yard. 

Mr. A. SHAw MELLOR: Small Earthenware Pot found 
in quarry at Box. 


Library. 


iin NO MIOR WD Ran| He Sm oTONE a. nial xcavations 
Inmehne waste Sulburbsor Old Sarum  Keprnt from 
Antig. Journ., April 1935. 

Mr. F. STEVENS (Salisbury Museum) : Papers and Deeds. 

Mr. F. PoRTER FAUSSETT: A parcel of Election Broad- 


sheets. 
THE AUTHOR, Mr. A. D. PAssMorRE: ‘‘ A Beehive Cham- 
ber at Ablington, Gloucestershire,” Reprint from 


Transactions of Bristol and Gloucestershive Arch. Soc., 
1934. 

Highworth Official Guide. ; 

Photos of Saxon Spear, &c., from Woodbridge Inn, 
N. Newnton, and Roman Bronze Weight (?) from 
Wanborough. 

Old Deeds and Papers. 

isis, AUTOR, CANON J/o WMI Jo- IPitiaCieig 2 Sopa 
Royal Visits to the City and Cathedral Church of 
Salisbury. 1935.” 

THE AUTHOR, THE REv. A. G. BARLEY: ‘‘ Old Froxfield, 
Ene Village, ine Ciawiccln, ae Colles, eis, Cie, SO: 

Mr. E. C. Gardner : Photograph and old papers. 

Wiss AGINEIOR § WSS OW, ©. (, COnLUMs © Ine Ides 
Iron Age Megalithic Monument (Sir Roberts Mond’s 
excavation). Its Quadruple Sculptured Breasts and 
their relation to the Mother-Goddess Cult ’’ 1935. 4to. 

Mr. W. NELSON Hayden: Photographs. 

Mr. H. W. DartNeLtLt: “The Naturalists’ Diary, by 
C. Roberts, 1900. (Marlborough and Giessen.)”’ 

‘““Sermons at Marlborough College,” 1866, 1867, 
1897. 

‘“Marlborough College Prolusiones,’’ 1879, 1883. 

“Antiquities of Marlborough College,’’ 1859, 2nd 
Edition. 
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Presented 


>” 


Additions to Museum and Library. 


by THE British REcorD Society: Six Wiltshire Deeds. 


a”) 


>” 


>”, 


THE AuTHoR, Mrs. EtHEL M. RICHARDSON, (formerly 
of. Purton) ;9~ he Story of All Saimts) Emmismore 
Gardens (Ixnigtsbridge), 1935.’’ Cr. 8vo. 

Mrs. CUNNINGTON: ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine Library. 
Topography, Wiltshire, &c.’’ Large 8vo. 

Dap Awiror, Vir CraupE, Bb, ERy. ~ klanminevons: 

The Records of a Wiltshire Parish.’ 1935. Small 
4to. 

Lr.-Cot. R. H. CunNinGToN: Military Engineering in 
the Early Iron Age (Article reprinted from British 
Archeological Journal, June, 1935). 

Mr. A. Cossons: Four Acts of Parliament relating to 
Wiltshire Turnpikes. 

Mr W.G. Jones: MS. notes on the INisbeumamulyaror 
Southbroom, and the Crests on the Lodge at South- 
broom House. With illustrations by Miss P. Alcock. 

THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE: Calne Union Parochial 
Lists, Statistics of Pauperism, Abstracts of Accounts, 
&c., 1882—86. Bound 4to. 

Wilts County Council Minutes, Feb., 1896—Mar., 
1899. Bound 4to. 

Richard Faulkner Curry, H.M. Inspector of Schools. 
By one who worked with him. 1907, 8vo. 

Schools Inquiry Commission, Vol. XIV, South- 
Western Division. Special Reports (Wiltshire, &c.), 
1868. Large 8vo. 

A Guide to Farleigh Hungerford.” By Canon |) 2 
Jackson. 2nd Edition, Taunton, 1860. 4to. 

Bradford and District. (Pamphlets bound up). 

Calne. By ‘Canon | 22 jlackcons> aveprntermonn 
W.A.M. Bound folio. 

Wilts County Boundaries 1930—34. Bound 8vo. 

Chippenham Causeway Papers, &c. Bound 4to. 

CaNon E. H. GoDDARD: Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 
1925. 

“ Antiquity ” for 1925. 

AN ANONYMOUS Donor: A parcel of Old Wiltshire 
Deeds and Papers. 


Printed and Puplished by c. a. wooaward, Hxchange Buildings, Station Koad, Devizes. 


THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS (Continued). 


STONEHENGE AND ITS BARROWS, by W. Long, Nos. 46-47 
of the Magazine in separate wrapper 3s. 6d. This still remains one of 
the best and most reliable accounts of Stonehenge and its Earthworks. 


WILTSHIRE—The TOPOGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS OF JOHN 
AUBREY, F.R.S., A.D. 1659—1670. Corrected and enlarged by the 
' Rev. Canon J. E. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., 4to., Cloth, pp. 491, with 46 
B plates. Price /1 7s. 6d. ‘ 


WILTSHIRE INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM, CHARLES I, 
) 8vo., pp. vii. + 510. 1901. With full index. In 8 parts, as issued. 
_ Price 13s. 


=. DITTO. IN THE REIGNS OF HEN. III, ED. 1, and ED. II. - 8vo., 
pp. xv. 505. In parts as issued. Price 13s. 


DITTO. THE REIGN OF ED. III. 8vo., pp. 402. In six parts as 
issued. Price 13s. | 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY oF THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS oF 

WILTSHIRE, STONEHENGE, ano AVEBURY, with other references, 

by W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., pp. 169, with 4 illustrations. No. 89, 

Dec., 1901, of the Magazine. Price 5s. 6d. Contains particulars as to 
947 books, papers, &c., by 732 authors. 


THE TROPENELL CARTULARY. An important work in 2 vols., 
8vo. pp. 927, containing a great number of deeds connected with property 
in many Wiltshire Parishes of the 14th and 15th centuries. Only 150 
copies were printed, of which a few are left. Price £1 2s. 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
PND HistORY, BY H. B. WALTERS, F.S.A. Published im TH 
Parts. Price 16s. (N.B.—Separate Parts can no longer be sold.) 


A CALENDAR OF THE FEET OF FINES FOR WILTSHIRE, 
Poa NO 1272, BY E. AW BRY. 8vo., pp. 103. Price 6s. 


WILTSHIRE TOKENS. 
The Society has a considerable number of 17th and 18th century 
Wiltshire Tokens to dispose of, either by sale or exchange for others 
hot in the Society’s collection. 


m~apply to Carr. B. H: Cunnineron, F.S.A., Scot., Curator, 
Museum, Devizes. 


BOOK BINDING. _ Books carefully Bound to pattern. 


Wilts Archeological Magazine bound to match previous volumes, 
Or in Special Green Cases. 


We have several back numbers to make up sets. 


C. H. WOODWARD, Printer and Publisher, 
Exchange Buildings, Station Road, Devizes. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


TAKE NOTICE that a copious Index for the preceding eight 
volumes of the Magazine will be found at the end of Vols. viii., 
XVi., XXiv., and xxxii. The subsequent Volumes are each fully 
indexed separately. 


The annual subscription is 15s. 6d., the entrance fee for new 
Members is 10s. 6d. Life Membership £15 Ls. 


Members who have not paid their Subscriptions to the Society jor 
the current year, are requested to remit the same forthwith to the 
Financial Secretary, Mr. R. D. Owen, Bank Chambers, 
Devizes, to whom also all communications as to the supply of 
Magazines should be addressed. 


The Numbers of this Magazine will be delivered gratis, as issued, to 
Members who are not in arrear of their Annual Subscriptions, 
but in accordance with Byelaw No. 8 “ The Financial Secretary 
shall give notice to Members in arrear, and the Society’s 
publications will not be forwarded to Members whose Subscrip- 
tions shall remain unpaid after such notice.” 


All other communications to be addressed to the Honorary Secretary : 
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THE EIGHTY-SECOND GENERAL MEETING 
OF 


THE WILTSHIRE ARCHZ OLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY HELD AT HUNGERFORD 
Jury 8lst, Aucusr Ist, anp 2nd, 1935.! 


IUD SIDA I, ONENESS, 


Only once before, in 1867, the Society had met at Hungerford. This 
year the Annual General Meeting was held in the Town Hall which had 
been kindly placed at the disposal of the Society by the Town Trustees. 
About 40 members were present at the meeting. The President of the 
Secicuy Mie. stevens, OBE) bf S.A]; was im the chair, Lhe Hon: 
secretary read the 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1934—35. 


““ Membership.—On July 12th, 1935, the number of members was: 
Two honorary members, 16 life members, and 396 annual subscribers, 
415 in all; seven less than in 1934, and 27 less than in 1931. There 
were six deaths and twelve resignations during the year. Although in 
other respects the condition of the Society is satisfactory, the actual 
number of members, upon which the life and work of the Society really, 
in the long run, depend, has now been slowly decreasing for several 
years. It is greatly to be desired that all present members will do their 
best to bring in new members in the coming year. 

Finance.—Vhe General Fund: this fund had a balance on January 
Ist, 1934, of £493 16s., and ended the year with one of £545 17s., a gain 
on the year of £52 Is. The two numbers of the Magazine cost £237 4s., 
and a grant of £50 was made to the Museum Enlargement Fund. The 
sale of Magazines and books, including a considerable number of copies 
of the Society’s publications, which have been many years in stock, 


1 The fullest account of the meeting is to be found in the Wiltshire 
Gazette, Aug. Ist, 8th, and 15th, 1935. 
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brought in £44 7s. 8d., and the balances of the annual meeting and the 
single day’s excursion came to £35 12s. 8d. 

The Museum Maintenance Fund, beginning the year with a deficit 
of £32 16s. 7d., ended with a balance of £41 17s.1d. This satisfactory 
result was due to the fact that the special appeal issued during the year 
brought in £111 13s. 9d., as well as the promise of a good many more 
regular subscriptions to this fund. The efficiency of the Museum and 
Library really depends chiefly on these annual subscriptions. Special 
appeals can only be made occasionally, but the ordinary expenses of 
the Museum must be met regularly year by year if it is to be kept up to 
the standard it has now reached. The annual subscriptions for the 
year amounted to £30 9s. 6d. and admissions to the Museum and don- 
ations in the box produced £10 9s. 9d. 

The Museum Purchases Fund began the year with a balance 
ot £129 12s. lid. and ended it with one of $693" 0s) died newciniex 
expenses during the year were the purchase of the Dictionary of 
National Biography and the cost of binding and repairing MSS. 

The Museum Enlargement Fund increased from £444 9s. 2d. to 
£534 Os. 6d. The year’s rent of the caretaker’s rooms was, as usual, 
added to the fund, together with a grant of £50 from the General Fund, 
and one donation of £10. 

The Life Membership Fund, from which one-tenth is annually carried 
to the General Fund, decreased from {82 7s. to £75 19s. 7d. 

The Register of Bishop Simon of Ghent Fund, which had a balance 
of £6 17s. 6d. at the beginning of the year, distributed the concluding 
Part VIII of the Register to the special subscribers, and the remaining 
balance of £5 2s. 9d. was transferred to the General Fund. 

The Wansdyke Excavation Fund was also closed and the balance of 
#4 8s. 9d. was handed over to the Museum Enlargement Fund. 

The Bradford-on-Avon Barn Account. At the beginning of the year 
the balance on this fund stood at £53 5s. 4d., and the admissions to the 
Barn and the sale of pamphlets brought in £16 6s. 9d., but in addition 
to the annually recurring small expenses, extensive repairs costing 
£61 2s. 8d. had-to be met by a loan of £18 from the General Fund, 
which will be repaid as funds come in. 

On the whole, the financial position of the Society may be said to be 
satisfactory at present. 

The Museum.—The most notable gifts during the year have been 
those of the Sheriff’s coach, the old plough, and the old Wiltshire 
waggon, which are especially mentioned under the ‘“‘ Bradford Barn ” 
below. With the coach, Mr. F. Porter Faussett gave a fine set of 
Sheriff's javelins, which have been placed on loan at the Devizes Assize 
Courts. 

The second edition of Part II of the ‘Catalogue of Antiquities’’ by 
Mrs. Cunnington, has recently been published. It is fully illustrated © 
and compares favourably with the catalogue of any other provincial 
museum in England. The provision of new locks to all the cases, 
rendered necessary by the theft of a number of the bronze implements, 
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was an expensive work, which the success of the special appeal enabled 
the committee to carry out. 

The Library.—During the past year a considerable number of Books 
of General Reference on many subjects, beginning with the Dictionary 
of National Biography, have been addded to the Library, some by 
purchase, but many others by gift. In this way a side of the Library 
which was somewhat weak before has been much strengthened to the 
advantage of those who use it for consultation. To contain these Books 
of Reference, a new double standing bookcase has been provided from 
the Museum Maintenance Fund. The use of the Library as a whole 
has been very greatly simplified by the fact that by the generosity of 
Mrs. Cunnington the whole of the cases have been fitted with new locks 
which can all now be opened by a single key. The whole of the books 
also have been labelled by the Hon. Librarian, so that there should be 
no danger in future of books being replaced, after use, on the wrong 
shelves, and so practically lost to subsequent readers. The Society 1s 
indebted also to Mr. G. Kidston and Captain Cunnington for the 
considerable cost of the repair and rebinding of three volumes of MS. 
Manorial Records, and to the former also for his gift of photographs of 
all that portion of the Lewes Cartulary which relates to Wiltshire. To 
Mr. B. H. Hankey we owe a valuable gift of eleven old maps of Wiltshire, 
all new to the Society’s already large collection ; to Mr. H. Rivers Pollock 
for 24 excellent photographs of characteristic inhabitants of Erchfont at 
the present time, a series which might well be added to by similar series 
from other Wiltshire parishes; to Dr. G. S. A. Waylen, for the original 
pen drawing of a ‘‘Punch” cartoon of George Wyndham by L. H. 
Ravenhill; to the British Record Society for a number of old Wiltshire 
deeds ; to the Salsbury Museum and Mr. F. Stevens for various papers 
and items of interest; and to Major Allen and Mr. Passmore for an 
album of admirable air photographs of earth circles near Highworth. 

The Magazine.—The half-yearly numbers 160 and 161 were issued 
punctually in June and December, 1934. The latter contained the full 
index to Vol. xlvi. The Editor has again to thank authors of papers 
who have kindly borne the cost of the blocks illustrating them; a great 
nelpyto: the Society: 

The Bradford Barn.—As has been mentioned under the heading of 
Finance, considerable repairs had to be undertaken during the past 
year. The accumulation of earth against the south and east walls had 
caused serious dampness and consequent disintegration of the masonry, 
and under the advice of the late Sir Harold Brakspear, who most kindly 
gave his professional help without charge to the Society, the earth on 
these sides has been cleared away and the walls attended to. The 
suggestion made some time ago that the Barn should be utilised for the 
preservation of old Wiltshire farming and other trade apparatus and 
implements now rendered obsolete by the introduction of machinery, 
has been brought to the front, by the presentation to the Society of a 
High Sheriff's coach by Mr. F. Porter Faussett, an old Wiltshire waggon 
by Capt. Broome, and an old plough by Mr. Barclay Uncles, which 
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have been placed in the Barn. It is most desirable that members of 
the Society and others who may know of the existence of any such 
articles, now in danger of loss or destruction, should endeavour to 
secure them for the Barn collection, and to that end should communicate 
with Mr. H. Rivers Pollock, of Erchfont Manor, Devizes, who has 
undertaken to act as the Society’s representative in the matter of the 
collection of obsolete implements and apparatus and the general 
supervision of the Barn, whilst Mr. R. T. Christopher, of Bradford, 
kindly looks after matters on the spot. In this connection a suggestion 
has been made that the electric light should be installed in the Barn, but 
the Committee has decided that this at present is not a necessity, and 
that the Barn funds would not justify the expenditure it would entail. 

Excavations.—During the year Dr. Tancred Borenius carried out 
extensive excavations laying bare the foundations and plan of thé 
Royal Palace of Clarendon. These diggings are being extended at the 
present time, and it is understood that an account of the work already 
done will be published shortly. 

At Avebury, Mr. Alexander Keiller continued his excavations on the 
line of the Kennet Avenue into the autumn of 1934, setting up again 
all the buried stones which he discovered, and securing the land covered 
by his diggings for the future. He is already at work again on this 
year’s four months’ programme of digging on the Avenue. 

At Highworth, Mr. A. D. Passmore cut sections through some of the 
series of earth circles of a new type, the discovery of which is due to 
Major G. W. G. Allen and himself, and has described the results in the 
Magazine. 

At Old Sarum, Dr. |: FF: S) Stone and Mr sjohn Charltonguncovercd 
and noted a number of interments of early medieval date just outside 
the gate of the old city, and Dr. Stone published his account of them 
in the Antiquary’s Journal. 

During the process of road widening at Manningford, two or three 
Saxon interments were uncovered, and the objects found with the 
skeletons have been given to the Museum by the County Council 
authorities. 

At Totney Hill, Kingsdown, Box, Mr. A. Shaw Mellor has excavated 
a curious mound containing fragments of human skeletons, which he is 
describing in the December Magazine. 

The Anuual Meeting of 1934,—held at Salisbury under the presidency 
of the late Sir Harold Brakspear, was largely attended (112 tickets were 
taken), was enjoyed by all who were present, and a substantial balance 
was earned for the general fund. On the other hand, the single day’s 
excursion at Oldbury Camp, arranged in June, 1935, was spoiled by 
torrential rain, only a handful of hardy members reaching the meeting 
point. This was the first occasion since the institution of these 
excursions that the programme has not been fully carried out. 

The Preservation of Avebury.—_In the Times of May 31st, 1935, 
appeared a very important article by the Rt. Hon. W. Ormsby Gore, 
M.P., First Commissioner of Works, entitled ‘“‘ Avebury, Relics of Three 
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Cultures, a Great Prehistoric Site,” dwelling on the national importance 
to archeology of the site and its surroundings considered as a whole, 
including Avebury itself, the Kennet Avenue, the Sanctuary, the 
Beckhampton Stones, Silbury and Windmill Hills, and urging that 
nothing less than a scheme under the Town and Country Planning Act 
is (in the words of the leading article commenting on the proposal) 
“essential for the preservation of this unique site from desecration, and 
Sullimore trom, the sort of ‘development ~ that makes research 
prohibitively expensive.’’ Our own Society will most earnestly agree 
with the words with which Mr. Ormsby Gore concludes his article : 
“Of all such schemes (of preservation of archeological remains, etc.), 
the Avebury scheme, in my opinion, has priority from an archeological 
standpoint. The site is unique, not only in Britain but in Europe, and 
it is important that the work of conservation and scientific investigation 
should proceed without further delay.’’ What has already been done 
for Stonehenge can surely be accomplished for Avebury also. 

The President for 1936.—The Committee recommend that Mr. F. 
Stevens be re-elected President for the year 1936, and he has expressed 
his willingness to serve if re-elected. The Committee also recommend 
the appointment as members of the Committee of Mr. Alexander 
Keiller, F.S.A., of Avebury, and Mr. C. P. Isaac, of Devizes, in the 
place of the late Sir Harold Brakspear, K.C.V.O., and Mr. J. J. Slade, 
who has resigned on leaving the county. 


The Report having been adopted, the officers of the Society were 
reappointed en bloc with the addition to the Committee of Mr. Alexander 
Keiller, F.S.A., in the place of Sir Harold Brakspear, and of Mr. C. P. 
Isaac in the place of Mr. J. J. Slade who resigned on leaving the county. 
On the recommendation of the Committee the meeting requested the 
President to continue in office for another year, and Mr. Stevens con- 
sented todoso. The President having spoken of the great loss sustained 
by Medieval Archeology in general by the death of his predecessor, Sir 
Harold Brakspear, went on to suggest that the Natural History side of 
the Society’s activities might be stimulated, if a special Natural History 
Day could be arranged. As to the question of the County Coat of Arms 
he said that the matter was at the moment in a state of suspension, but 
he quite believed that a coat of arms which would meet the wishes of 
all parties would eventually be decided upon. Mr. S. R. H. Ghey then 
drew attention to the desirability of the Society taking up the work of 
transcribing the Parish Registers of the county. Canon Goddard agreed 
that this work was most desirable but expressed some doubt as to 
whether workers would be forthcoming to carry out so large and 
laborious a business. In the somewhat similar work of transcribing 
Church and Churchyard memorials he had found that many people were 
quite ready to undertake to do the work, but very few indeed actually 
did it. The President suggested that the matter should be considered 
by the Committee. 

On the conclusion of the business meeting, members proceeded in their 
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cars and charabancs to Shalbourne Church, where the Vicar gave an 
interesting address on the history of the Church and parish. From 
here they went on to Totterdown House and were very kindly entertained 
at tea in the garden by Mr-and Mrs) J; B K. Marmott] talenes those 
members whose interests are prehistoric, were gratified by the sight of 
two pottery vessels quite recently discovered ina sand pit close to the 
road about a quarter of a mile from the house, one a pertect “Beaker =: 
of quite abnormal size, and the other a bowl on four feet of a type 
known on the continent but extremely rare in England. Both appear 
undoubtedly of Beaker age. Unfortunately they were found a short 
distance over the Berkshire boundary, and so were beyond the juris- 
diction of the Wiltshire Society. 

At 7 o'clock the annual dinner was held at the Three Swans Hotel, 
which was the headquarters of the meeting. After this members crossed 
the road to the Town Hall opposite, where they were officially welcomed 
by the Constable, Dr. T. G. Starkey Smith, and the Town Trustees. 
Mr. H. D. O. W. Astley, who was for nearly 50 years Town Clerk, also 
welcomed the Society. The President then read his Presidential address, 
on Medieval Floor Tiles, which will appear in due course in the 
Magazine. 


INSIUIKSIDAS AUEUSIE Iss, 


The long string of motor cars left the Market Place at 9.40 for Combe 
Hill where, at the foot of the high wooden post representing the Gibbet, 
which the tenant of the farm is bound by his lease to renew from time 
to time, Capt. Cunnington talked to the members on Gibbets in general 
and the origin of this example in particular. After this the large com- 
pany of members walked along the ridge to the earthworks of Walbury 
Camp on which Dr. Williams Freeman, who knows all this country 
better than anybody else, and has given special attention to the earth- 
works, gave a very interesting address. Happily the weather was all 
that could be desired and everybody enjoyed the magnificent view which 
this spot, the highest ground (975ft.) in the south of England, east of 
Somerset and Devon, affords. The beauty of the more sheltered slopes 
just below the crest of the down was enhanced by the unusually brilliant 
display of the Yellow Ragwort, then in full flower. This may be a 
pernicious weed from the agricultural point of view, but it certainly 
gave those members who saw it on this excursion something worth 
remembering. 

Kintbury Church was the next point visited. Here as at Shalbourne 
the roof is a good example of the painted decoration in which Messrs. 
Bodley & Garner were conspicuously successful in many restorations 
carried out about 1880. The nextitem on the programme was luncheon 
at the Chequers Hotel, Newbury. After this, members assembled at the 
Museum, recently established, and beautifully fitted up, where the 
indefatigable curator, Mr. H. J. E. Peake, F.S.A., gave an account of the 
contents of the collection. Leaving the Museum at 3.30 the next stop was 
at Avington, the most interesting Norman Church in this part of 
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Berkshire. The Vicar, the Rev. G. D. M. Hughes, described the little 
building which has a plain nave with large and much depressed chancel 
arch, and a large tub-shaped font. The Vicar’s remarks were supple— 
mented by a few words from Canon Goddard. From Avington the cars 
proceeded to ‘“‘ Lovelock’s ’’ House, where Captain and Mrs. Burmester 
most kindly entertained the large party at tea, after which it was time 
to return to Hungerford. 

The evening meeting was held in the Town Hall where an admirable 
address without note of any kind on ‘“‘ The Newbury Region ’”’ was given 
by Mr. H. J. E. Peake, presenting a general view of the archeology and © 
history of the district from the earliest prehistoric times. 


ERIDAY, AUGUST 2Nb. 


The motor cars left Hungerford at 9.40 and made a first stop at 
Shefford Woodlands Church. This was not on the programme, but the 
attention of the members had been called to it especially, by Mrs. 
Burmester, on the preceding day. It turned out to be well worth a 
visit. Outside it is a plain unpretending little building having been 
until a year or two ago a Wesleyan Chapel, which, being disused, was 
converted into a Chapel of Ease to Shefford, and was fitted up as a War 
Memorial. The interior came as a great surprise to everyone. It has 
been completely fitted up with really beautiful amateur oak carving, 
very largely, if not entirely, the actual handiwork of Capt. Burmester 
himself, as a war memorial, with the names of those who fell carved in 
fevemon tne tacks ot the seats. — Ihe © font 1s:a very curious little 
pillar piscina from Avington Church, presumably of Norman date, but 
with unusual carving suggesting pre-Norman influence. The next stop 
was at East or little Shefford, where the old Church in the fields, now 
disused but kept in fair repair, was visited. The two fine Fettiplace 
monuments are the chief objects of interest. 

dine Munch ot West om Great onetond was the mext, point om the 
programme. Here the very curious tower at the west end, circular in 
its two lower storeys of the transitional Norman period, with an 
octagonal storey of the 15th century, at the top was the chief attraction. 
After this the cars left for Lambourne Church which was described by 
the Vicar. Itis a fine building, somewhat over restored in 1850 and 
1861. Theadjoining almshouses, picturesque though of modern building, 
were also visited, and lunch at the Red Lion Hotel followed. After 
lunch the cars made for Littlecote, where the house and garden were 
most kindly thrown open by Sir Ernest Wills, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Wilts, and as the programme allowed ample time, members were able 
to wander about over the wonderful garden at their leisure as well as 
to see the many treasures of the house. This afternoon at Littlecote 
was one of the chief attractions of the meeting, which was brought to 
an end in the pleasantest way by tea at Bodorgan House, Ramsbury, 
where Admiral and Mrs. Hyde Parker most kindly entertained about a 
hundred members. Admiral Hyde Parker drew attention to a large 
number of curious somewhat cubical bricks each bearing a star or a 
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shell in relief, which were built into various walls upon the premises. 
Nobody had hitherto been able to assign either date or use for these 
bricks, and the members present were unable to throw any fresh lght 
on the subject. 

So ended a very enjoyable meeting, at which the weather had been 
entirely propitious. The number attending had been large and the 
balance carried to the Society’s General Fund was satisfactory. 
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The earliest extant Minute Book of the old Malmesbury Corporation, 
one of its most treasured possessions, has recently been undergoing 
overhaul and repair at the Record Office, in London, and during this 
time it has been my privilege, by the kindness of the owners, to make 
a short survey of it. 

It will be remembered that when a new Corporation was granted to 
the Borough of Malmesbury at the time of the Local Goverment 
Reform in 1886, the old Corporation was permitted to remain in being 
as a perpetual Close Corporation for the management of the Commoners’ 
Lands and other properties among which were their old records. 

This book which consists of a folio volume, bound in pasteboards 
roughly covered with an old parchment deed, dates from the year 1600 
and carries the record of the Corporation’s proceedings down to the 
year 1721. 

It was considerably damaged by time and wear. The binding was 
giving way and many of the leaves were loose, though happily none 
were missing. The paper was stained by damp and its musty smell 
proclaimed the presence and ravages of mildew. 

There is nothing to show whether this book had a predecessor, as it 
has no Title page or Introduction. But it is obvious that the minutes 
are Carrying on the record of a constitution and procedure which was 
well established and needed no explanation. 

The record is in English except that Latin is used on one or two rare 
occasions for the heading of a Minute, apparently when the recorder 
chanced to be an Attorney with a particularly legal mind. 

Up to the year 1638 the writing is in the “Secretary ”’ Script of 
Elizabethan times, often very difficult to decipher. But after that date 
it changes gradually but fairly rapidly to modern style. 

The meetings recorded, called the ‘‘ Borough Court,’ were held once a 
year, on the first Tuesday after Trinity Sunday and occasionally, when 
business was contentious, they were adjourned. On rare occasions 
meetings were held at other times of the year in addition. 

The Corporation consisted of an Alderman and twelve Capital 
Burgessess, the Alderman and two Stewards being elected from and by 
the Capital Burgesses each year at the Borough Court. 

The old Malmesbury Abbey records! show that the constitution of 
the governing body of the Borough, then probably the same body as 
the Merchants’ Guild, was much the same in the reign of King 
Edward I as at the beginning of the 17th century, consisting of an 
Alderman, two Stewards (Senescalli), and an Inner body of Burgesses 
(intrinseca) whose number was not then limited to twelve. 


1 Registvum Malm: Rolls Series, vol. i, p. 153. 
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Some evidence given by an old inhabitant before an official enquiry 
in 1634,1 stated that 68 years before there had been only ten capital 
burgesses but that the number had subsequently been fixed at twelve 
besides the Alderman. 

The parchment cover is part of an old deed faced inwards bearing 
date 1711, showing that an attempt was made to preserve the 
contents somewhere about the time that it ceased to be used. 

The book begins with a sort of index of the more important special 
Memoranda contained in it; in the same handwriting as that of the last 
entries which are signed 

; Israel May, Clerks 

The annual record usually consists of a heading giving the names of 
the Alderman and the two Stewards, the date and place of the meeting, 
according to a set formula, the first entry being as follows :— 

“The accompte of Edmonde Hobbes taken at the place accustomed, 
the 22 daie of Maie, for all such Rentes and Fynes as he hath received 
this yeare, William Sargant & Robt Gillow the Stewardes, within the 
yeare of the Raigne of our Soveraingne Ladie Elizabeth, the two & 
fortithe, anno domini 1600.” 2 


Then follows an account of monies paid and received and of new 
“brethren ”’ admitted to the Common with the amount of their entrance 
1S Of“ InComne,”? 

All through the book the fee for a town born man, or one who had 
married a town born woman was 5/-. Others, who had been resident 
in an “‘antient house or tenement over 3 years ’’ were admitted for an 
“Income” varying from £1 to £2. 

The record also gives the names of the Alderman and Stewards elected 
for the ensuing year. 

There is little difference in the entries down to 1609, when there is a 
gap until 1612. 

We know from other sources that during this period great disputes 
were going on about the constitution of the Borough and about the use 
to be made of the property belonging to the Freeholders. 

The main portion of this property was a tract of land, about a mile 
from the town to the extent of five hydes or about 600 acres, which 
had been given to the Burgesses of Malmesbury, and all their successors, 
by King Athelstan, for their assistance against the Danes ; known as the 
King’s Heath. During the 16th century apparently, part of this land 
had been ploughed up and divided into a series of allotments, of which 
13 of the better portions had been allotted to the 13 capital burgesses, 
another 24 to a second grade of members called ““Twenty Fours” or 
‘“ Assistants,’’ and yet another series of smaller holdings to a class called 
“ Landholders,’’ while the remaining members, or “‘Commoners,’’ had 


DBO JD, IB, @. Chavles Il, 75. 
2 This Edmonde Hobbes was possibly the grandfather or great uncle 
of the philosopher, Thos Hobbes. 
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to be content with grazing rights on the remaining portion of the land 
which had not been broken up. 

_ This division of the land, of which there is no exact record, seems to 

have been greatly resented by a section of the inhabitants ; so much so 

that some of the holders were molested in the possession of their 

holdings. 

In 1607 an action was brought in the High Court of Chancery by the 
then Alderman, Humfrey Elkington, against a certain Walter Dolman 
and other inhabitants of Malmesbury asking for an injunction to be 
issued against these disturbers of their rights, and an order or 
decree was issued by the Lord Chancellor granting this injunction on 
May 9th, 1608. Further actions were unsuccessfully brought to upset 
this decree, which thenceforward became the title on which the 
Burgesses and Landholders based their rights to their respective 
holdings. 

After 1612, to protect the rights of the various classes of Commoners, 
a slight alteration was made in the administration. In future there 
were four stewards instead of two, one to represent each of the four 
divisions of Commoners. 

The formula at the head of the Minutes now became :—‘‘ According 
to a decree heretofore made in his Majtie’s High Court of Chancery.’’ 

After this things went on without much change until 1635, when 
after further litigation and enquiries, a new Charter was granted to the 
town by K. Charles I, incorporating the Borough by Letters Patent. 
This Charter, in Latin and of considerable length, detailed the constitu- 
tion of the corporation with its different classes, and the methods of 
election and duties of the officers. It made the Alderman a Justice 
within the Borough and introduced one new officer into the constitution, 
to be called the High Steward. He was to be elected at the Court and 
must, the Charter says, be “‘ honest and skilful in the law.” 

The first High Steward, nominated by the Charter, was Walter 
Norborne, Esq., a gentleman of wealth and position in the County, 
resident at Calne.! 

After the granting of the Charter, the heading of the minutes was 
changed to:—Accordinge to a pattent graunted by the King’s Ma" 
that now is, in the llth year of his Raigne.”’ 

The entries in the minutes vary very little. Sometimes the accounts 
are omitted but there is always a record of the officers elected for the 
ensuing year and of the new Commoners admitted. 

During the Civil War the Record goes steadily on, making no reference 
whatever to the exciting local happenings ; not even a hint is given of 
the six changes over that occurred in the first three years nor of the 
fact that for some years the town was in the hands of a Military 
Governor and a considerable garrison. 

Nothing of importance is recorded until 1667, when the Borough, hike 
so many others about this time, was the subject of a writ of ‘a quo 


1 Jackson & Aubrey Coll., pp. 35—36. 
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warranto ’’ whereby they were required to show by what authority they 
were functioning. They managed to escape satisfactorily on this 
occasion, but only ata cost of over £21, some of which had to be defrayed 
by a sale of trees on the Common and Burgesses’ Parts which brought 
in £8 2s. 

Eighteen years later, at the very end of Charles II’s reign, trouble 
overtook them again. Another “a quo warranto ’”! was issued against 
the Alderman and capital burgesses by the Attorney General, Sir Robert 
Sawyer, and as they did not appear to defend the suit, in the following 
year, the first of James II, judgement was entered against them by 
default. Their lands were seized and the corporation was dissolved. 

Whereupon, at the instance of some unrecorded person concerned in 
the prosecution, King James granted a new charter, but with a proviso 
in it, giving the King in Council power to dismiss any of the magistrates 
of the borough, “ with other things, relating to an arbitrary and 
despotic power.”’ 

As the Alderman elect did not sit for the year 1686, his place being 
taken by Thomas Stumpe, Esq., it is probable that the King exercised 
his powers on this occasion and nominated the Alderman for that year 
in the Charter. Unfortunately this charter cannot be found, but we 
know that it cost the Borough £233, which took some finding. It was 
annulled subsequently by a ‘‘ writ of errour’’ issued by Parliament in 
the first year of William and Mary. 

The remnant of the old corporation came back to office and proceeded 
to fill up five gaps in the ranks of the capital burgesses. It seems 
probable that the expenses of the annulment were paid by the Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Wharton who now became High Steward, as there is record of 
a petition asking him to defray the expenses of Wm. Adye, a local 
attorney who had acted for the town before Parliament. 

In 1695, John Wayte, who had been Alderman during the period of 
James’ charter, was deprived of all Common rights for having. been 
concerned ‘“‘ in destroying the liberties of the corporation.” Evidently 
the demand for a scape goat had become urgent. 

There is no reference to a new scrape in which the members of the 
corporation had involved themselves in the following year by neglecting 
to subscribe, in accordance. with an order by Parliament, to the 
“ Association ”’ ‘‘ for the better securitie of His Majesty’s Royal person 
and government,’ which followed upon the discovery of a: plot to 
murder King William on his way to hunt in Richmond Park early that 
year. 

Wharton who had now succeeded to his father’s peerage, undertook 
to obtain their pardon and reinstatement. He was also instrumental 
in obtaining a new Charter for the Corporation in 1696, which is not 
however referred to in the minutes. 


By 1798, owing probably to a wave of Toryism running through the 


1 Memorandum in the Minute Book dated 1690. 
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country, Wharton lost his hold over the town. In the following year 
they elected his nephew, Montague, 2nd Earl of Abingdon, High 
Steward, with whom Wharton was not on good terms. The change 
may have been due to the influence of the deputy High Steward, Wm. 
Adye, who seems to have fallen out with his chief. But that is a long 
story, which does not come into this book. 

The town remained Tory for some years and two years later elected 
acmucmelcin steward, lhe Rt: Hon: Sir Charles Hedges, or Hodge: 
Principal Secretary of State, who was re-elected each succeeding year 
until 1705 when, as a Minute records, “‘ he is discharged from _ his office 
of High Steward for not defending the rights of this Borough as he 
ought, and the Rt. Hon. Thomas Lord Wharton is elected in his place.”’ 
Wharton remained firmly in the saddle after this until his death in 1715. 

After his death, Sir John Rushout, whose son afterwards became 
Lord Northwick, was elected High Steward, thus starting a family con- 
nection with Malmesbury, which only ended with the family itself and 
the final enfranchisement at the end of the 19th century, of the Manor 
property of which they had been Lords for nearly 150 years. 

Sir John gave way two years later to Wharton’s son, the young 
Marquess, who shortly afterwards was created a Duke while still a 
Minor, and soon established a reputation as the greatest rake in the 
country. % 

It only remains to refer to one or two other entries of interest. 

In 1622, when Robert Arch was Alderman, the annual dinner given 
by the Alderman to his brethren, the capital burgesses, was set on a 
proper footing by an agreement that each of the 12 should pay 5/- to 
the Alderman and that the dinner should be held on the day of the 
Borough Court. This agreement was unanimous with one exception. 

In 1623 a minute records an “‘agreement and consent’’ by the whole 
inhabitants then present, that ‘‘the Alderman and Burgesses shall 
henceforth hold and enjoy the Schole House”’ and other premises at 
St. John’s, in spite of anything said to the contrary in the Decree. 

In 1625 and on two subsequent occasions, Francis Hobbes, the uncle 
and benefactor of Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher, was Alderman. 

In 1651, by a special resolution it was ordered and agreed, that Mr. 
Robert Harpur, Vicar of the town of Malmesbury, though evidently 
not a Commoner, ‘“‘ should have the right to keep a horse, beast, or mare 
on the common as other commoner doe, and this is the love and free 
gift of the Alderman, Burgesses with the Stewards & the rest of the 
inhabitants of the town to the said Mr. Harpur.” 

In 1652, the allowance to the Alderman for his year of office was made 
up to £10, by proportionate payments from the remaining twelve 
burgesses. 

In 1666, Abia Oui, a surgeon in the town who had been admitted a 
commoner ten years before on payment of an “income”’ of £1, not 
being town born but a resident for over three years in an antient 
house or tenement, was elected High Steward and so remained until 
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just before his death in 1675. The well known epitaph on his tomb in 
the Abbey churchyard runs as follows :— 
‘“He by whose charter thousands held their breath 
Lies here the captive of triumphant death 
If drugs or matchless skill could death reclaim 
His life had been immortal as his fame.”’ 

In 1678 Sir Thos. Estcourt, jun., who had been High Steward for four 
years was dismissed for not attending in Court to advise the Alderman 
according to his oath. : 

It is recorded that John Parker, who was being fined 40/- at a court 
held in Jan., 1680, for a grazing offence on the common, ‘‘tendered a 
bottle of.strong waters to the alderman and after that sent for beer 
into the court in a rude manner by Mr. Mainby ; and he the said James 
Parker at the same tyme gave evill language in the Court.” 

There is only one illustration in the book, a pencil portrait of the 
alderman for the year, Henery Grayle,! done apparently by a clerk of 
artistic turn to while away the tediousness of the court business. 

The old Minute Book has been beautifully repaired and rebound by 
the Record Office and should now be safe for at least another 300 years. 


! Henry Grayle founded a charity of £10\in 1674 for apprenticing 
Malmesbury children. 


Pee bby atte AB bss. Ol WILTON DALE D 
7 MUTANS BS IBUBIN Ine WIDE BSI Saxe 
By HE Rev. A, W. STore-BLANDY. 


This interesting document is evidently one of the charters of the 
Abbey of Wilton which was surrendered on March 25th, 1539. It is 
written in abbreviated Latin on a single membrane 123in. x 64in., and 
the Convent seal in red wax is in a good state of preservation. It 
bears various endorsements in Latin and Enghsh written or scribbled 
at various angles as follows :—‘‘ Abbess and Chapter ’’; “ Advowson 
[of Stanton—znterpolated| Sarum Diocese’; “7 May 28 H. 8 Prebend 
and Rectory of Staunton Sarum Diocese [by William Hirste—erased] 
SeOlankemelcum trom ties obess, and Cov of Welton “to Weeh 
Seoudon, -)/Graunt from the Abbess to Weigh of y° next advowson 
of [next advowson—vepeated and evased| Staunton.” Some of. these 
endorsements are in a much later hand than the first, which’ is 
contemporary with the deed. The document is stamped “ British 
Record Association 54.’’! Itis a grant of the advowson or right of 
presentation “‘for one turn only ’’ of the Prebend or Rectory of Stanton 
St. Bernavd made by the Abbess and Convent to Dr. Thomas Legh. 
Staunton, Or Stanton St. Bernard,, appears in a Valor of the time of 
Fenty Walbl at the head of the possessions of Wilton Abbey as a 
polzneben@dmom Kectory 4 worth xxxmy lt xvij S ij d per annuni [see 
Hoare’s Modern Wilts, vol. 11, p. 105}. It belonged anciently to the 
Abbey, and at the Dissolution passed into the hands of the first Earl of 
Pembroke. He appropriated the tithes to himself, and a Vicarage was 
created. [See A Survey of the Lands of William, First Earl of Pembroke 
(survey made 1567) printed in 1909 for the Roxburghe Club.] Stanton 
St. Bernard is now joined to Alton Barnes and Alton Priors. 

Cecilia Bodenham was the last of the Abbesses of the famous 
Benedictine Convent of Wilton before the Reformation. She was a 
very great lady. Previously to her election as Abbess in 1534, she had 
been Prioress of Keynton. 

As Abbess of Wilton she ranked as a Baroness of England, for 
anciently the Abbesses of Wilton, Malmesbury, Barking and St. Mary’s 
in Winchester alone “‘ held of the King 1m capite an entire Baronry, & 
were summoned to serve by their Knights in time of war’’ [see Hoare’s 
Modern Wiits, u, p. 102 f.|. She suffered much in 1535 at the time of 
the Visitation of the Monasteries from the insolence of Thomas 
Cromwell's creatures, of whom her “‘ beloved in Christ ’’ Thomas Legh, 
the grantee of this deed, was one. In fact she wrote to Cromwell com- 
plaining of his behaviour. This document suggests that she tried to 
bribe him, or buy him off with a “‘fat prebend.’”’ If so, she was not 


~ 


1 In accordance with the practice of the Association this deed has 
been handed over to the Library of the Wiltshire Archeological Society 
as representing the county to which the deed belongs. 
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successful, for less than three years after she and her 31 nuns had to 
surrender the Abbey. Dame Cecilia retired to Fovant with a pension 
of £100 per annum and a house there with ‘‘ orchards, gardens, 3 acres 
of meadow, & 1-load of wood weekly from the wood of Fovant.’’ The 
Prioress of Wilton received £10 per annum, and the nuns’ pensions 
varied from £2 to £7 6s. 8d. per annum each. 

Dr. Thomas Legh, the grantee of this deed, is given a very bad 
character in Gasquet’s Henry VIII and the English Monasteries (i, 253, 
445 f.|. He was a member of King’s College, Cambridge, a Doctor of 
Civil Law, and one of the Royal Commissioners appointed to visit the 
Monasteries shortly before the Dissolution. He visited Cambridge 
University as Cromwell’s deputy in 1535, and Wilton Abbey in the 
same year. Ii one may trust, the extant letters of Ap Price, one of his 
fellow visitors and Commissioners, it is easy to see what cause the 
Abbess had to complain of him. He is described as ‘‘a young man of 
intolerable elation, who went about with a retinue of twelve servants 
in livery.” His “insolent and pompatique manner,’’ and the “ over- 
bearing and violent fashion’”’ in which he browbeat and ill-treated 
ecclesiastical dignitaries are noted against him, as also his rapacity in 
demanding fees and bribes from them: and there were still graver 
charges made against him. The costly fashion of his dress evidently 
annoyed his fellow Commissioner, and once when even Cromwell 
admonished him for his behaviour, he made the penitent promise that 
he would ‘‘give up his velvet gown, and discharge some of his 
servants | ”’ 

The ‘‘ Ordinary’’ mentioned more than once in the grant was not 
the Bishop of the Diocese, for at the time the Abbess was deprived of 
episcopal aid and direction. On September 18th, 1535, the King 
suspended the jurisdiction of the Bishops, and soon after this the 
Visitation took place. 

For notes on the Prebend or Rectory of Stanton St. Bernard I am 
indebted to my former Vicar, Canon Fletcher, of Salisbury. 

The following only professes to be a rough translation of the deed, 
and for any crudity in it I offer all apologies. 


TRANSLATION. 


“To all the faithful in Christ to whom this present writing shall come. 
We Cecilia Bodenham, by Divine permission Abbess of the Monastery 
of Wilton in the diocese of Sarum and the Convent of the same place, 
the true and undoubted patrons of the Prebend or Rectory of Staunton 
in the same diocese, greeting for ever in the Lord. Know that we the 
said Cecilia the Abbess and the Convent of the said Monastery,-the > 
patrons of the said prebend or parish church, with our unanimous con- 
sent and assent for us & our successors Have given granted and by this 
our present writing have confirmed to our beloved in Christ Thomas 
Legh doctor of laws the first and next advowson or patronal right of 
the prebend or parish Church of Staunton aforesaid when it shall 
happen that the same prebend or parish church shall fall vacant first 
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& next in what way soever for one turn only. On the understanding 
that it shall be rightly permitted to the said Thomas Legh doctor of 
laws to present (? to the Ordinary of the place—“ loci ordinario’’) a fit 
person for the said prebend or parish church when first and nextit shall 
happen to be vacant [? for presentation] for one turn only and forthwith 
to ask and enquire [ ? for the ordinary of this kind] for the admitting 
and instituting whosoever is so presented to the said prebend or church. 
Provided that it shall not be permitted to us the said Cecilia the Abbess 
and the said Convent to present some person suited to the aforesaid 
prebend or parish church [? to the ordinary of the place] nor to grant 
or alienate the advowson or right of patronage of the same church to 
or from any persons or persons until and until what time the present 
advowson of the said prebend or church made and granted to the afore- 
said Thomas Legh doctor of laws by us the said Cecilia the Abbess and the 
Convent shall take effect. Provided moreover that after the said Thomas 
Legh doctor of laws has presented a person suited to the said prebend 
or parish church first and next in what way soever vacant that then 
and from then the advowson or right of patronage of the said prebend 
or church shall wholly revert to us the said Abbess and Convent 
notwithstanding in any wise the aforesaid gift and grant. In evidence 
of which our present common seal has been appended. Given in our 
chapter house of Wilton aforesaid on the seventh day of May in the 
year of the Lord one thousand five hundred and thirty six and in the 
twenty-eighth year of the reign of King Henry the Eighth.”’ 
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A MEDIA.VAL DISPUTR AS TO_RIGHA On 
PRESEN TAMON) TO, AEE vive Ci Okie @i 
SOMERFORD MAGNA. 

By Canon F. H. MANLEY. 


Canon Jackson in a note which he appends to Aubrey’s account of 
Somerford Magna draws attention to the fact that the Prioress and 
nuns of Kington Priory presented on one occasion, v7z., in 1324, and on 
one occasion only to the Rectory ; on all other occasions the presentation 
being made by the Lords of the Manor. He gives however no explana- 
tion of this deviation from the ordinary rule and his statement is 
evidently based upon Phillipps’ Wilts Institutions. He apparently 
made no effort to look further into the matter by examining the fuller 
details given in the Episcopal Registers at Salisbury. 

Phillipps’ Wilts Institutions has proved itself to be avimost) useful 
book for compiling lists of incumbents and also for tracing the descent 
of the Manor in many parishes of Wiltshire. Unfortunately, however, 
the contents of this volume do not strictly correspond to the title which 
it bears. He gives us from the year 1296 to 1805, with certain hiatuses, 
under each year in columns, first the name of a parish, with its 
ecclesiastical status, secondly the name of the patron of the living, 
thirdly the name of the cleric presented by the patron to the living, 
these particulars being extracted from the Episcopal Registers, which 
are in charge of the Diocesan Registrar at Salisbury. 

It has been assumed that we have here a list not only of the clergy 
presented to the incumbency of the various parishes in Wiltshire but 
those actually instituted and thus legally in possession of the incumbency 
to which their name is attached. This however is a mistake. 

Ouite receatly there has been published by the Canterbury and York 
Society a full transcript of the earliest of the Registers now extant of 
the Bishops of Salisbury. This is the Register of Bishop Simon of 
Ghent, which contains a record of the various duties which he discharged 
as Bishop, and in particular details of his appointment of clergy to the 
different parishes in his diocese. 

The ordinary procedure was this. On the occurrence of a vacancy 
the patron of the advowson presented to the Bishop some cleric with a 
view to his institution. The Bishop then gave to the cleric letters of 
enquiry addressed to the archdeacon, who on receipt of these letters 
looked fully into the qualification of the presentee and into the right of 
the patron to present. The report of the archdeacon was laid before 
the Bishop, who then decided whether to institute or not. 

Sometimes there was a doubt about the right of the patron to present. 
Sometimes the person presented was under age or not sufficiently 
educated or otherwise unsuitable. In such cases the presentee was not 
instituted, though possibly he might be on a future occasion. 
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Now Phillipps’ Wilts Institutions contains really a list of all presenta- 
tions and only in certain cases does the author mention when the presenta- 
tion failed to issue in institution. Thus in not a few of the lists of 
clergy posted in our Wiltshire churches there are included the names 
of those who never actually were in possession of the benefice. 

The first three entries referring to Great Somerford are as follows :— 


Keclesia Patronus Clericus 
1323. Somerford Mautravers Johannes Mautravers, miles Adanius de Norton 
1324, Somerford Magna Prioriss de Kyngton Walterus de Hoghton 
1340, Somerford Magna Johannes Mautravers sen., miles ‘Thomas de Mountealto 


Sometime ago when I was looking at a calendar of law suits at the 
Record Office I saw the entry ‘‘ John Mautravers versus Prioress de 
Kington” (Chancery Miscellanea 84/1/11) and it struck me at once that 
this suit must have to do with the right of presentation to the Rectory 
of Great Somerford. I attempted to get a copy of this document, but 
should not have been able to make anything of it but for the kindness 
of Mr. G. T. Flower, who with his expert knowledge was able to give 
me the following full account of this law suit. 

‘“The documents in Chancery Miscellanea 84/1/11 consist of a writ and 
a mutilated transcript of proceedings in the Common Bench in the 
month of Michaelmas, 6 Edw. III (1332) and on subsequent dates. The 
writ is dated 2 May, 10 Edw. III (1337) and is directed to John de 
Stonore. It is a Chancery writ of certiovay1 and asks’ for a record of 
certain proceedings whereby John Mautravers, the elder, recovered the 
presentation to the church of Great Somerford against the prioress of 
Kington, as, notwithstanding, a writ de judicio to the bishop of Salisbury 
to admit a parson on the said John’s presentation, Master William de 
Erchesfonte! is unjustly retaining possession of the said church at the 
presentation of the said prioress. 

siniemecord onthe De Banco, Koll (De Banco Koll, Mich} 6 2d. MI, 
M. 273 d.) of which the return to the writ is a transcript, consists of an 
entry of that date with the addition of posteas whereby the record was 
posted up to later dates. It is in good condition and the following is 
an abstract. 

An assize of darrein presentment was summoned concerning the church 
of Great Somerford, claimed by John Mautravers, the elder, against 
the prioress of Kington. John by Clement de Dorneford, his attorney, 
said that John, his father, last presented one Philip Denebaud, his clerk 
who was instituted in the time of Edward I (1272—-1307) and through 
whose death the church is now vacant. Before that the same John, his 
father, presented’ Master Stephen Gourneville, his clerk, who was 
mismumniccdum the time of Elenny Wl @216——l272). Betore that, john, 
his grandfather, presented John de Holewale, his clerk, who was also 
msvinited i thetime of Henry LT, 


1 In 1340 he resigned the cure of the Chapel of Estcote (Phillpps’ 
W.Ins.). This entry seems to show that he retained illegal possession 
of Great Somerford until that date. 
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The prioress by John de Wernherd, her attorney, said that the 
presentation of the said Philip ought not to prejudice her because it 
Was a usurpation on Mary then prioress in the time of war, in the reign 
of Henry III and not in the reign of Edward I, as John said; for the 
said Mary had at the previous vacancy presented one Richard de 
Overton, her clerk, who was instituted in the time of Henry II. 


John Mautravers, while not denying that Philip was instituted in the 
time of war, said that on the preceeding vacancy the said Stephen de 
Gourneville was instituted at his father’s presentation and not the said 
Richard de Overton. Both parties join issue on that point. 


After postponement for default of jurors, on the Saturday before St. 
Peter ad Vincula, 8 Edward III [30 July, 1334), John de Stonore took 
the assize in his eyre at Salisbury and returned the following verdict to 
the justices of the common pleas. On the same date before the said 
John, Sir Robert de Hungerford being associated with him, the parties 
came in person and the jury said that John, father of John Mautravers, 
the elder, presented Stephen de Gourneville on the vacancy before that 
filed by Philip Denebaud and the said Stephen was instituted in the 
time of peace in the time of Henry III, and that on the vacancy next 
before, John Mautravers, the grandfather, presented John de Holewale, 
instituted in the time of peace in the time of Henry III, and that from 
time before memory ancestors of the said John had the said presentation 
until the death of the said Philip when the said prioress prevented the 
said John by presenting a clerk of her own. They said also that the 
said Richard Overton, presented by the said Mary, was not admitted or 
instituted. Being asked they said that six months had elapsed since 
the vacancy, and that the church was worth ten marks a year. 

Judgment was given that the said John should recover his presenta- 
tion with damages amounting to the value of the church for two 
years ; and he had a writ to the bishop to admit a suitable person at 
his presentation. The prioress was in mercy but the said John freely 
remitted his damages.”’ 


Mr. Flower further remarks, ‘‘In the case of Mautravers versus 
prioress of Kington the jury confined themselves to the statement that 
John de Holewale and Stephen de Gourneville were presented by 
various members of the Mautravers family in time of peace, that is to 
say, in the part of the reign of Henry III that was not disturbed by 
rebellion. I think it must be assumed that Philip de Denebaud lived 
to a great age and was the rightful successor of Stephen de Gourneville ; 
but as he was presented in a period of civil disturbance, the court 
would not take cognizance of it, as assizes of darrein presentment were 
enquiries into matters of fact and not of law and evidence as to matters 
of fact in a time of rebellion would be uncertain. The formal phrase 
for all assizes of davrein presentment from the time of Henry II is guis 
advocatus tempore pacis presentavit ultumam personam que mortua est. 
The assize itself was one of three possessory assizes which Henry II 
devised in order to ascertain what actually happened in the reign of 
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Henry I tempore pacis, all kinds of usurpations having been made in 
the reign of Stephen, which was regarded as tempus belli. Thomas de 
Montealto may be presumed to have been presented to the bishop in 
consequence of the proceedings in 10 Edward III (1337) in the Chancery 
suit set out in Chancery Miscellanea 84/1/11.”’ 

The entries in Phillipps’ Wilts Institutions show that the dispute 
between the Mautravers family and the Prioress of Kington must have 
remained unsettled from 1323 to 1340 and it seems extraordinary that 
the Prioress should so long have been able to set at defiance the 
decision of the civil court given against her claim. Disputes in respect 
of the right of presentation were common enough in early times, but 
we can hardly imagine that in most cases the rightful patron found 
such a difficulty as he had here in establishing his right. 

If we are to judge by something which happened about a hundred 

years later the good ladies of Kington might not be above using even 
unscrupulous means to support their claim. The story is fully recorded 
in the extant deed of the Priory and has to do with a certain Prioress, 
Amicia, who in consequence of the part she played in the affair, suffered 
the indignity of degradation.! The Priory was under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Salisbury, but the nuns considered that their Priory being 
a Benedictine foundation ought properly to be under the jurisdiction of 
the Abbot of Glastonbury, and in order to bring about what they 
desired forged documents were obtained from a monk who was willing 
to assist them. These documents purported to be orders issued by the 
Pope authorizing this change of jurisdiction by which henceforward the 
nuns would no longer have been under the rule of the Bishop of 
Salisbury. As soon, however, as the documents were laid before the 
Bishop their true nature was perceived, and on being forwarded to the 
Pope, they were declared by him to be palpable forgeries. 
_ There can be little doubt that in the case we are considering the 
Prioress based her claim as against the Maltravers family on one of the 
charters in the possession of the Priory, a charter which was invalid. 
This document, printed in the Monasticon II, 887 (ed. 1673), is a deed 
of gift by Richard de Heriet of ‘“‘ Ecclesia de Somerford ”’ to the Priory 
“pro salute anime mee et patris et matris mee et pro anima uxoris 
mee Ele et liberorum suorum.” Although no date is attached to this 
document mention is made in it of Herbert, Bishop of Salisbury (1194 
—1]217) and of Willlam de St. Mere l’Eglise, Archdeacon of Wilts, who 
was raised to the see of London in 1199. Thus it must be dated between 
1194 and 1199. 

Richard de Heriet? was one of the King’s justices of the Curia Regis 
(1194—1202) and in the Pipe Roll for Wilts of 7 Richard I and two 
succeeding years his name occurs repeatedly as acting with the Abbot 
of Malmesbury and William de St. Mere |’Eglise in that county. In 


1 Wilts Arch. Mag., vol. iv, p. 59. 
2 [Information kindly supplied by Mr. A. Story Maskelyne. 
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the following year he was in attendance on the King in foreign parts. 
He took his name from the village of Herriard in Hampshire, near 
Basingstoke, and we find mention of gifts by his son Richard to the 
church of St. Mary, Winteneye (Hartley, co. Hants). His daughter 
Maud became later heir to her brother and married Richard de Sifrewest, 
who so acquired Herriard and other property of the Heriet family in 
Southampton and Wilts. 


The first of the Maltravers family associated with Great Somerford 
was a Walter Maltravers who in the latter years of the reign of Henry 
II is found sharing certain properties in Wilts and Hants with Richard 
de Heriet. Walter Maltravers forfeited his lands by rebellion in 1193 
being a partizan of John and Richard de Heriet obtained them from 
Easter, 1194. Walter Maltravers’ lands in Wilts were in Somerford and 
Bishops Cannings and in the Pipe Roll of 6 Richard, Mich. 1194, we 
fd ‘Ricardus, de Eleriet ©, c..de\cy im. pro) habenda- tema ques mnt 
Walteri Maltravers. Sicut jus suum ex parte uxoris sue &c.,’’ and he 
was still being charged with his fine in 1200 (Pipe Roll, 2 John, p. 157). 
As Walter Maltravers lost his lands for supporting John we must con- 
clude that he or his heir (the date of his death is uncertain) must have 
got them back soon after John’s accession and that Richard de Heriet’s 
gift to Kington Priory was in consequence revoked. 


The actual relationship between Richard de Heriet and Walter 
Maltravers is not clear, but it was one apparently which arose from 
marriage. Walter Maltravers’ property later came to John Maltravers, 
probably his nephew, and on his death in 1216 to another John 
Maltravers, at that time a minor, who is the first John Maltravers 
mentioned in the suit we have been considering. While it thus appears 
that Richard ide Henets jgitt of the ~~ Beclesia dey Ssomemond3 ce 
Kington Priory never materialized, it can hardly be doubted that the 
small property in this parish which the nuns held came from this source. 
For in the return of Fees in 1242—3 we are told, ‘‘ The Prioress of 
Kington holds in Somerford one fifth of a Knight’s fee of Geoffrey de 
Syfrewast and Geoffry of the Earl of Salisbury and the Earl of the 
King, of the Baronry of Celtre (Chiltern) ’’ and the Syfrewast family 
were the heirs oi the Kichard de Heriet property 


The above investigation seems to show that the correct successsion 
of Rectors of Great Somerford during the period under consideration is 
as follows :— 


Cleric Date of Inst” Patron 
John de Holewale Memiprictem le John Mautravers 
Stephen Gournevale Do. John Mautraver 
(s. of the above) 
Philip Denebaud Temp. Edw: I. John Mautravers 
from 1323 when Philip Denebaud died to 1340 no Rector instituted 
Thomas de Montealto 1340 John Mautravers 


(s. of the above) 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES WITH REGARD TO LARMER, 
WEiKMEKkh, ASHVMORE, AND TOLLARD ROYAL 
PONDS. 
iy the late, Rev. Wo GoopeHiLp, 


When writing upon this subject in the Magazine, vol. xlvi, p. 8, 
Mr. H. S. Toms did not know and would not have naturally suspected 
that Thomas Aldwell’s map of Cranborne Chase is a very unreliable 
document. 

itmse called A Mappe or Plot of Cranbourne Chase, lying ‘in 
Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, and part of Hampshire, by virtue of a Commission 
out of His Highness’ Court ef Exchequer, 1618.’ This Map was 
prepared with the object of deceiving the Court of Exchequer and other 
persons concerned, in times when Judges and Jurors were nearly always 
open. to bribes, and it was nearly tmpossible to obtain justice except by 
meeting fraud with fraud. 

The Map was, some of it, made in 1618, but it was altered at later 
dates, and General Pitt Rivers’ reproduction of it published in his 
History of King John’s House, does not indicate these alterations of the 
original Map. It notices for instance the marriage of Anne Wyndham 
to the Hon. J. E. Arundell, about 150 years after the Map was first 
published. 

The Chase of Cranborne belonged for many years to the Clares, Earls 
of Gloucester. If regarded as a Chase it was confined to narrow bounds, 
including little more than Woodyates, Handley Dean, part of Gussage, 
and Ashmore, all in Dorset. But when King John married Isabella, the 
heiress of William, Earl of Gloucester, in 1186, his father, King 
Henry IV, had been for six years treating the Chase as his escheat— 
not as a Chase—but as a Royal Forest, claiming very extensive rights, 
as Royal Purleu, over a great range of country that stretched from 
Shaftesbury to Salisbury, and from Wardour to Wimborne Minster. 
Hissuccessors, Kings Richard I and John followed their father’s example. 
In the Charter of Forests, of 1225, it was ordered that ‘‘ All woods 
which have been made forest by king Richard, our uncle, or by king 
John, our father, unto our first’ coronation, shall be forthwith 
disafforested, unless it be our demesne wood.’ But it was not easy to 
determine what exactly was the king’s demesne wood, or on what terms 
the Earls of Gloucester held the Chase of Cranborne from the king. 
The Earls with royal sanctions continued to appoint Foresters, Verderers, 
and Listakers over an extensive district in Dorset, Wilts, and Hants. 
In the parish of Berwick St. John, where the Lady of the Manor had 
been for 500 years the Abbess of Wilton, King Edward IV turned out 
the woodward of the Abbess, and put in his ranger, who made enclosures, 
which robbed the commoners of Berwick St. John of a large portion of 
their pasturage. 
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The Chase was often in the king’s hands, sometimes through forfeitures, 
and sometimes through minorities of the Earls of Gloucester. It came 
eventually to the ‘Dukes of York, and in that way became the property 
of King Edward IV, and remained royal property until the end of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

In 1603 the Chase was granted to Sir Robert Cecil, who was soon 
afterwards made Earl of Salisbury, as a reward for the large share that 
he had had in securing the Crown of England for James VI of Scotland. 
But the new king of England had an extravagant and greedy court, and 
found himself obliged to levy heavy fines and illegal taxes to satisfy 
his creditors. Anda favourite source of these illegal fines was connected 
with trespasses of various kinds on the purlieus of the royal forests. 

In connection with Rockingham Forest, near Market Harborough, 
the Earl of Salisbury was fined £20,000, the Earl of Westmorland 
£19,000, Lord Newport £3,000, Sir Christoper Hatton’s representatives 
£12,000, and Sir Louis Watson £4,000. These fines were probably not 
exacted in full. But they were likely to make the Earl of Salisbury 
wary when he found that the gifts of Stuart sovereigns might be some- 
times pretexts for ruinous extortion. | 

Lord Salisbury therefore bought the Manor of Berwick St. John from 
the Earl of Pembroke, who had received it at the dissolution of Wilton 
Abbey. This step gave him power to do much as he pleased with the 
waste land and woodlands of that parish; and especially gave him 
possession of the building and appurtenances of the two ‘“ Walks,”’ 
Rushmore Walk and Staplefoot Walk, which are contained in it. 
Without those two ‘“‘ Walks ’’ the Chase would have been shorn of some 
of its most attractive features. We know that on several occasions 
King James himself came to Cranborne Chase, and hunted there in 
1607, 1609, 1620, and 1623, and that he, on one of these occasions, 
killed two bucks in William Morgayne’s Walk, which was at Rushmore. 
It may be assumed therefore that the additions made in Aldwell’s Map 
in Wiltshire and in Hants to the original grant of the Chase had his 
sanction even 1f they made some tampering with the old plans of the 
Chase necessary. 

Lord Arundell of Wardour and some other landowners in the neigh- 
bourhood of the old Chase objected to what was being done, and took 
the matter into the Court of the Exchequer. They produced another 
map, made at the same time as Aldwell’s by Richard Hardinge, of 
Blandford, a much more correct map ; but it was of course disregarded. 

Hallam writes (Constitutional History of England, Ch. viii) :— 

“Still greater dissatisfaction attended the King’s (James I) 
attempts to revive the ancient laws of the forests—those laws of 
which in olden times so many complaints had been heard, exacting 
money by means of pretensions, which long disuse had rendered 
dubious, and showing himself to those who lived on the borders of 
those domains in the hateful light of a litigious and encroaching 
neighbour. The Earl of Holland held a Court almost every year, 
as Chief Justice in Eyre, for the recovery of the king’s forestal 
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rights, which made great havoc with private property. No pre- 
scription could be pleaded against the king’s title, which was. to be 
found indeed by the inquest of a jury, but under the direction of 
a very partial tribunal. The Earl of Southampton was nearly 
ruined by a decision that stripped him of his estate in the New 
Forest. . ... By this means the boundaries of Rockingham 
Forest were increased from six miles to sixty.” 

William, second Earl of Salisbury, naturally desired to retain the gift 
of Cranborne Chase, as it had been held for 140 years under the Crown. 
He very probably had King James’ sanction for using what was said to 
be in 1616 the Inner Bounds of the Chase, and may very well have been 
ignorant that any other bounds had beea in use 400 years earlier. It 
was a matter of special importance to Lord Salisbury that Rushmore 
Lodge and Staplefoot Lodge, in the parish of Berwick St. John and in 
Wiltshire, should not be subtracted from the Chase. And the long 
possession of these Wiltshire parts of the Chase seemed to give him a 
better title than any ancient documents. But he tried as an additional 
precaution to see whether it might not be~ possible to make out 
that the boundaries of 1616 did in reality correspond with the 
boundaries that were in use 400 years earlier. This was the reason for 
the making of Aldwell’s map. In the days of the Stuart kings causes 
were commonly decided, not in favour of the most righteous claims, but 
of the ability to spend most money in bribes—bribes to the Queen, 
bribes to the Lord Chancellor, bribes to the Judges, and bribes to the 
Jurors. While if any jurors brought in verdicts that displeased the 
king they were fined or imprisoned. 

In the year 1280 the boundaries of Cranborne Chase, then belonging 
to Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, were said to be Cheteleshevede, 
Grymmesdich, Henelegh, La Denne, Gussich Sci’ Andr®, Branden, 
Stubhampton, Head of Rythersdene, the King’s Highway leading from 
Blaneford to Shafton, Thenesdenne, Head of Westwode, Rugwyke 
{Ridgway, now the Ox Drove, leading to Salisbury), the Bounds of 
Wilts between Ashmore and Ferne, Staunton (elsewhere called Stone 
Dene), Mortegresmore, Stiching Oke (elsewhere Sing Oke), Sandeputte, 
Head of Longcrofte, Werme®, Bukedon, Boundaries of Dorset and Wilts, 
Chetelshevede. 

Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, was married to Joan, daughter of King 
Edward I, and as a member of the royal house claimed boundaries 
much wider in extent; and from that time onwards, either as royal 
purlieu or as crown property, the bounds of the chase were said to 
extend into Wilts and Hampshire. Special Chase courts were held, and 
in these courts all offences connected with Chase law were tried. 

The imaginary Inner Bounds, which appear on Thomas Aldwell’s 
Map, start after Stanton or Stone Dean; the next place is Mortegres- 
moor (perhaps a piece of Moorland that had belonged to King John 
when he was Earl of Mortaigne), but Thomas Aldwell misread the name 
and changed it into Mortegresgore ; then came Stiching Oke. (This is 
a name which occurs elsewhere in a charter of King Edward the 
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Confessor. It means a prickly oak or perhaps a holly. But whether 
oak or holly, it could not grow where Mr. Aldwell has placed it in an 
exposed position 900 feet above the sea with nothing to live on but 
chalk and flints) ; the next landmark is Sandeputte (Sandpit). There 
may be sand below that chalk down, but it is not less than 400 feet 
deep. The real position of ‘‘Sandeputte’’ is in Sandpit Copse, at a 
much lower level. The geological department of the Ordnance Survey 
cannot date that particular sand, but it is perhaps, some of it, marly 
sand forced upwards from greensand below in patches by the weight of 
superincumbent chalk). The ‘‘Sandeputte’’ is followed by the Head 
of Longcroft. Longcroft, like Cerberus, is credited by Mr. Aldwell 
with three different heads in three different places. But the real head 
of Longcroft is on the border of Parnham common, in Dorset, although 
in later years the name has been given to another Head of Longcroft 
to make it conform to Aldwell’s Map. Warme’ (so printed in the 
Placita de Quo Warranto) comes next. It is, I think, rightly prolonged 
by Mr. Toms into Warmere, and is another name for Larmer, or 
Larfresmere, as Aldwell’s Map suggests. A ‘‘Were’’ is a ‘‘dam,”’ 
“weir ”’ in later English. (The word is used in a charter of 955 with 
regard to a great pond which formerly existed at the head of Water 
Street in the parish of Berwick St. John). Mere is, as Mr. Toms says, 
generally in A.S.a pond. (It is also often a sea, Meregot is a pearl, 
v.e., a sea pebble ; Merecist is a sea-chest ; Mereswin is a porpoise, 1.é., 
a sea pig.) But itis improbable that Ashmore was named from its 
pond. More likely it was originally Ersemor, a Moorland of coarse 
grass. It is mentioned in a charter of 956 as ‘‘ Earsmores Heaved,” 
the Head of the Moor of coarse grass, Ashcombe and Ashgrove which 
are near to Ashmore, are generally spelt Ersecumb and Ersegraf in old 
manuscripts. Erse is only another form of rush, and the rush meant 
is the sedge in this case. 

Mr. Aldwell is probably correct, as I have already said, in identifying 
Laftresmere (Larmer) with Wermer. They are two names for the same 
boundary ; one is Rushy Pond, the other is Dammed-up Pond. But 
Mr. Aldwell has put this pond far away from its proper place. It 
should probably be very near to Tollard Royal Park. 

Mr. Toms mentions the late General Pitt Rivers’ attempt to get at 
the derivation of the name Larmer, which appears in the form 
Lafresmere in the Wilton Abbey Charter of 955. The word Laver or 
Waire was applied to all’ sorts’ of rushes, juncceae). 1 yphaceae: 
Alismaceae, etc., and also to the edible seaweed (‘‘ Laver ’’) found on 
the north Devon Coast, near Combe Martin (Porphyra laciniata). It 
was also used in Anglo-Saxon for gold-leaf, and /ivergrund was used in 
Middle English for places where laver will grow. 

The original Larmer (Lafresmere or Wermere) may very probably be 
placed at a well-known spot, where four parishes join (Tollard Royal, 
Berwick St. John, Tollard Farnham, and Handley). <A pond is always 
formed there in wet weather, as the drainage of Tinkley bottom there 
meets the drainage of Bugden (Buckden) Vale, and in wet seasons a 
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good deal of water is commonly collected there as springs break out 
north and west of it. This may well be the original Larmer or Wermer. 
The gate of the Larmer pleasure ground is less than half a mile distant. 
The witch elm known as the Larmer tree, and mentioned in the same 
Anglo-Saxon Charter as mearctreowe (boundary tree), is not too far 
distant to have received its usual name from the far better known 
Larmer, where the four parishes join. But some of the older people 
who live in that district, although knowing the name Larmer, prefer to 
call the neighbourhood of the tree ‘“‘ Elmer ’’ (the Elm Tree Boundary) 
rather than Larmer. But of course the Chase Courts were always 
recorded as being held at Larmer, a site at no great distance and better 
known. 

I believe that Mr. Toms is right in saying that in all or nearly all of 
the earlier notices of Rushmore the name is spelt with some variant of 
of Ruysshemere rather than Rushmore, and it is not impossible that 
the name was originally a variant for Lafresmere. But I am inclined 
to think that in the case of Rushmore, another Rushy Pond is concerned. 
This is a pond, now called Munday’s Pond, which was the original pond 
of the Berwick St. John commoners. It is mentioned in two of the 
Anglo-Saxon Charters in 955 and in 956—in one as Ealcan Seathe, in the 
other as Elchene Seath; the meaning is in both charters ‘“‘ The Elks 
Pit,” that is the place where the wild animals could obtain water and 
where they could roll on their backs to free themselves from vermin. 

Mr. Rolle, Rector of Berwick St. John, who rode round the boundaries 
of his parish in 1760 says—‘‘ To Tinkley, where is some appearance ofa 
well now filled up, for the use of cattle, which, ’tis said, used to be drove 
hither heretofore from Berwick, instead of to Berwick Combe.” The 
late General Pitt Rivers had this restored and made into a useful pond. 

Buckden (now Bugden) is the last of Mr. Aldwell’s efforts of imagin- 
ation ; he puts it in more than one place, but ata considerable distance 
from the portions of the vale that are now called Buckden, It should 
be placed below Woodcutts Common, north of Minchington Down, a 
former possession of the Abbess of Shaftesbury. 
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A KATE MADE EIS orn DAV Or Aw GU sis NIN© 
DOM. 1695, POR ce ONW ARDS re pi eA Olah elt 
PISh CHURCH, OF CAENES ELC BEING] PWOrL OOK 
RATES. 
Mranscmibed) by, Cari 2 woR Eins 


In the Green. HVS. Gk Mr Henry Chivertonthe ss; id- 
Mr. Stephen Blake 0 O 4 Beare 0 0 4 
Mrs. Cook or Tent Hugh William Mortimer 0 0 4 
Roulike 0 0 9 Mr. Samuell Stevens 0 O 8 
Mr. Thomas Swaddon 0 3 0O John Townsend 0 0 4 
Ann Jaffry sen" for Mrs. William Dark for his 
Harswells 0 2° 0 Landlord 0 0 4 
Henry Fieldowne for Wadd Anne Jatin juni Os eo 
John Bears OF Fie 0 William James or his 
Henry Fieldowne for the son John 0 4 
White Hart Orch as Mary Messenger, Widd.0 O 4 
Edward Slade 0 O 6 Gabriel Still 0, 0 6 
Edward Hawkins 0 O 44 Ann Forman, Widd. GO] 02-6 
Dorethye Scour, Widds 0 30574 John Cook or Ten* John 
Ann Brooks, Widd. O Bel Keat YO O © 
Israel Noyes & for peakO 1 4 John Beare O06 
acre Ok 34 Ann Somers, Widd. 0 O 4 
Joseph Orrell Oa) a) Humphrey Boddman 
Mary Franklin, Widd. 0 1 6 Sens On OA: 
David Waterman als John Forman for David 
Watts 0 0 4 Jaftrye 0 0 4 
Ain \jenouny Sen Clowdaee OI 2 John Doleman 0 0 4 
Edward Slade for Morti- Thomas Fowler 0 0 6 
mers OD O. 6 Walter Doleman 0 0 4 
William Langton OF 02.6 Robert \ Mortimer) 10% 
Arthur Robinss for Long Jaffrys 0 0 6 
Close 0 0 4 James Taylor 0 OxN4.4 
Mrs. Crump for Mr. Hugh Walter Nickles OF O74 
Webbs 0... 036 David Townsend OO 
John Wallis Sen’ 0 O 4 Thomas Fowler for the 
Robert Vivaish O03 ' house he-lives in O70 6 
John Neat on kent: Mathew Fowks 0.0 4 
Stephen Orrell 0 0 6 Hollbrook Tenan* Oy Oe) 
John Scotterone emt: Roger Seager 0 0 4 
Thomas Duck OW 4 Samuel Seager O05 4 
Arthur Robinss 0 0 4 Merkes Bull & for WeeksO O 6 
Ann Jatiry Sen" Clothier.0)) 0779 
Church Street. Humphry Bodman Jun’ ‘ O 4 
John Pillis or Ten’ Jon- John Keat (ez! 
athan Palmer O On 8 Henry. Ducker: or a 
We Joes Os Whe, -||Olaim Willis OF OF 3 
ParkerortheirTenan®0 4 2 John Keale & for WeeksO O 6 


1 Copied February, 1929, by the kind permission of W. E. Bigg, Esq., 
Diocesan Registrar at Salisbury, from a small book containing six 
pages, bound in paper, preserved in the Diocesan Registry at Salisbury. 
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Mary Peirce, Widd. 
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Thomas Morrell for 
Reenes 0 

Edward Lad 0) 


John Henstidg for his 
Landlord, Ponting 0 


Oliver ~ Harman for 
Lookers O 

John Henstidg 0 

Eastman Street. 

John Bishop O 

Robert Dyer 0 


Sir George Hungerford 
or Ten* John Bishop 0 


Mr. Robert Maundrell 
om, ben’ Mis, any, 
Davis 0 

Robert Dyer for pigs 
Craft O 

Walter Doleman O 

Thomas Morell als 
Weaver O 

Mas, Elorton’ “or ent 
Thomas James 0 

Edmund Phillips i) 

Johnson Weeks or Ten’ 
for Pranders O 


John Eyles for Forman’s 
ground at  Bewers- 
brook 0 


Blackland. 

Mrs. Hungerford or Ten’ 
Edward Raynells 0 

Mrs. Margaret Smith 0 

Richard Wakecomb 0 


Henry Smith -or Ten* 
Edward Baylie 0 
Wilham Hood for Emetts0 
Wilham Browne 0 
Joseph Orrell 0 
Edward Reynolds 0 


Widow Reeves or Ten’ 0O 
Dorcus Browne, Widd. 0 
Mrs. Margaret Smith 0 
Richard Hicks for John 
W helers i) 


Ouamerford. 

lnlemiay Clune 1SC\. 1 

Wilham Weld Esq. or 
Tem 0 


Ss. 
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Mr. Robert Maundrell or 
den? johnriiscox 
John Bayle Sen 
Katherine Hollaway for 
S*bury 
John Baylie Jun’ for Mr. 
Serlocke GES 
Mrs: > Horton -or — Ben* 
Anthony Fry 0 
Mr. Richard Forman or 
Ten* Joseph Orrell 0 
Edward Hollaway i) 
Richard Browne Jun 0 
William Barrett 0 
0 
0 


oOo of wy 


io) 


John Ponting als Powns 

John Cook 

Jlosephi Orrell ton ysVing 
Ducketts 0 

Thomas Horton for Mr. 


Ducketts 0 
Thomas English 0 
Richard Browne Sen for 

Barthemees O 
Henry Tucker for Hand- 

coke 0 


Richard Browne Sen!’ for 
his houses 

Stephen Orrell 

Robert Burchell 

Andrew Mortimer 
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Calstone. 
Mr. John Mitchell 0 
Mrs. Ann Orrell or Tent 
John Hughs 0 
William Smith & The 
Exorsof Michell Hood O 
Stephen Hiscox 0 
Mr. Robert Stevens or 
Tent John Hughes 0 
John Hughs & Oliver 
Harman for Ponting 0 


Mickell Hood, Exor for 


Landingtons 0 
John Sihicks fore sii 

Duckett 0 
Wm. Smith & the Exors 

of Mickell Hood 0 


Mary Fry for the Mill 0 
Roger North & William 
Smith 0 
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Samuell Hiscox for the 
farme 0 
John Hughs 0 
Widd Cadle O 
0) 


Joseph Orrell 
John Hughs for Town- 


sons 0 
Thomas Hughes 0 
John Willis 0 
John Hiscox 0 
ohne eelughs ~ of the 


Towne O 


Richard Hicks, Widd. 0O 
Stockly. 
Siem enles lone or len® 
Edward Harris 0 
Mr. Wilham Maundrell 
“for Jeffreys 0 
Judy Jaffry Widd. 0 


Mathew Neat for Scotts 0 
Barnabas Horsington or 
Tent O 
Mr. William Maundrell 0 
Widd Haskins or Tent 0 
Wm.CostarforSomerses 0 
Mr. Samuell Bourne or 
Ten? ®) 
Henry Tucker for pte of 
Eyleses 
Thomas Bodman 
William Costar 
Joseph Hiscox 
Jonathan Sloper 
Thomas Ashly for Hopes 
Widd Robins or Tent 
Henry Beare 
Richard Phelps als 
Brominam:) on. hen’ 
Wim. Pountney 0 
Mi Peirce Yor Ten 
Me poker OIE Ce ) 
Wm.Costar for Wottons 0 
Joseph Eliscox | for 
Eyleses 0 
ohne Cook for. Mr. 
Mitchell’s ground 0 
Mirmbourne tor pte of 


Sie ere Sie) o> 


Rogerses 0 
John Ponting i) 
William lLamphere i) 
Thomas Ashly 0 
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Ie 
Anthony Brooks for 
Rogerses butts i) 
Anthony Brooks _ for 
Scotts 0 
John Norman for Mr. 


Mitchells ground ) 
Alce Woodman Widd. 0O 
Mathew Woodroof or 


John Bishop 0 
Mrs. Ann Orrell or Tent 

Roger Peirce 0 
Peng, suckers c= ton 

Orrell’s ground 0 
W hettham. 


S’ John :-Earnle Knt I 


Madam Johnson or 
Charles Cozen 0 

Charles Cozen 0 

James Golding & Wm. 
Jenings 0 

SUOCI: 

Henry Blaak Esq. 1 

Mr. John Orrell 0 


Mr. Rob‘ Sheppard or 
Ten’ Edw. White 0 


Richard Rogers 0 
Robert Davis for Mr. 
Ducketts 0 


Wibe; Wn@?e Secowe oe iene 
Koger Peirce 0 
William Clifford O 
John Stevens 0 
Francis Smith O 
Mr. Robert Mortimer 0 
Robert Davis for 
Hanams 0 
Stephen Orrell ) 
Robert Davis 0 
John Hayward 0 


Whitley. 

Richard Broome 0 

Johnson Weeks for Lock 
hill 0 

Mr. Sherwin & p.tners & 
Hen rlumphry fue- 
well el 


bo 
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Mr. Jonathan Rogers & 
Ten* John Hancock 0 
Mr. Nathaniel Webb for 


Little Mead 020.8 
Mr. John Bayntuns 

Trustees forthe copesO 1 38 
Studly. 
Mr. Benedidick Browne 

or Ten’ Joseph RussellO 6. 6 
Mr. Robt Sheppard for 

Marchan§s Close OF 136 
Rob’ *Norman Sen’ & 

Tent Esua Savige 0 0 10 
Foot Ansloe Esq or Tent 

Edw. Slade OR en) 
David Langton for Red 

Moor Ory 2; 20 
Wm. Orchard for his 

Landlord 0 0 8 
S' George Hungerford 

or Tent Andrew AngelO 5 O 
Edw. Gale for Longdom 

Mead Ore oy a4 
Edward Gale OG; 6 
Robert Gale 0 0 4 
Widd Gale or Ten’ John 

Taylor OF20- 6 
Robert Chivers or Tent 0 0 8 

Sie Ore \ Churchwardens. 


Jos Simpkins | 
W.. Weekes 
Tho : Fowler 
John Forman 
Arthur Forman 
Step. Blake 
William Browne 
Roger Seagar 
John Baily 


Sept. 14. 95. 


7 
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Calne Parish Church Rate. 


S) Georg?) ton ment ac 
Francis Peirce for The 
Mill Onre2 


Robert Emett for The 


farme 0 11 
David Langton for 

Berrills 0 10 
Joseph Whithock — or 


Ten’ Thos. Dixson 0 0O 
John Taylor 0 0 
John Stevens for his 

Landlord 0 3 

0 0 


Wilham Butt for Odies 
ohne Watts) Sonesenis 
sisters O O 
Peter Emett O O 
Mr. Thos. Swaddon or 
Tent Wm. Orchard O | 
Joseph Russell for the 
Cuniger 0 4 
S* Georg Hungerford 
for The Copse 0 3 


5S’ Georg or Ten’ Wim. 
Dobs for Horsingtons 0 0 
Sir Georg or Ten! Tho. 


Selfe for the Swerns O O 
Anthony Newman OF 0 
Wm. Hellier or Tent 0 O 
Robt Hort for Norman’s 

Ground 0 O 
William Butt O O 

Op 2 


Robert Hort or Tent 


Benj D’Aranda, Vic. 


Gab Still 

John Haskins 
Walter Forman 
William Mortimer 
John Beare 

John Townsend 
John Keat 


Hanc ratam quantum in nobis est 
et jure regni peculiare confirmamus. 


Edw. Spencer Officiall. 


d. 
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BOX JPAIRISIEE INIKCOMRIDS = SiMOiSIE MG sks OI eae a 
A WIIG TSISLURIE WULILAGIS, JUN, isis lest 
By A. SHAW MELLOR. 


Among the documents and records preserved in the Archives of the 
Parish Council of Box, Wilts, there are many which would prove a mine 
of information to the local historian, both as regards the various 
happenings in the parish, and as regards the doings of the members of 
many local families. But there are some of them which are well worth 
perusal also by anyone who takes an interest in the everyday life of our 
forefathers in rural England, and I have ventured to make extracts 
from a few of these documents in the hope that the reader will derive 
both.instruction and occasional amusement from them, as I myself 
have done in working through them. 

The following is a list of the more ancient records :— 

Bound Volume of Overseers’ Accounts from May 3rd, 1767 to March 
14th, 1784. Quarto. Binding missing. 
Bound Volume of Churchwardens’ Accounts from May 6th, 1724 to 

August 10th, 1809. Quarto. Binding missing. 

Bundle labelled ‘‘ Box : Miscellaneous Papers ’’ containing :— 

Letters ve Turnpike and other Roads in Box, 1813 to 1816. 

Notices, Receipts, Accounts, Summonses, Letters, 1756 to 1831. 

Justices’ Orders ve Rogues and Vagabonds, 1820 to 1825. 

Correspondence on Poor Law Settlements and Churchwardens’ 

Accounts, 18th and early 19th centuries. 
Bundle of Poor Law Certificates of Settlement, 1680 to 1780. 
Bundle of Poor Law Examinations as to Settlement, 1702 to 1818. 
Bundle of Poor Law Bastardy Orders, etc., 1717 to 1815. 
Bundle of Statements of Cases on Appeal, etc., 1669 to 1814. 
Bundle of Bonds to save the Parish harmless in respect of Newcomers, 
1658 to 1752. 
Bundle of Waywardens’ Bills, 1827 to 1829. 
Bundle of Removal Orders, 1669 to 1700. 
Bundle of Papers relating to Militia Substitutes and Volunteers, 1778 

to 1818. 

Bundle of Indentures and Bonds of Apprentices, 1650 to 1801. 

The Volume of Overseers’ Accounts deals almost entirely with the 
poor. It consists mainly of entries of sums paid out for relief, sickness, 
births and burials, clothing, and maintenance ; also for the upkeep of 
the Poor House and the Smallpox House. Below are some specimen 
items :— 


Spinning turns to ye Poor house gd © 
2 Spanish Bags to cover the old women in the work 

house 2 O 
Wm. Bull’s caution money into Bath Hospital 3 © © 
Legal charges in respect of Orders of Removal and 

Appeals to Quarter Sessions 5 5 © 
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Fetching some goods from ye Smallpox house 
Expences going to Bath to get a place for Bet Tiler 
Robt. Wescott being hurt by a Quarry 
To repair a loom 
Geo. Wiltshire’s dau : having a lame arm 
Postage of a Letter from St. Olaves Southwark 
Paid Edwd. Salter (to be off) 
Expences attempting to suppress bad order on 

Revel Sunday 6 
Gunpowder and Shot, when Chimneys were on fire 

in ye Poor house 11 
Dr. Brewer for Innoculating Thos. Hayward and 

Family at Corsham parish Llc O 
Paid the Jury on a Boy that was drowned 6 O 
Paid the Bailiff of the Hundred for do: 6 8 
Jane Wiltshire extra : being at Bradford to learn to 

Spin Shoemakers’ thread 4 (3 
Dan: Arlett’s Bill for Tiles, etc., on ye Blindhouse I Bs 


m= bd wo bo 
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A perusal of these Accounts shows the terrible prevalence of Smallpox 
during this period ; it also shows that Inoculation for Smallpox was by 
no means confined to the upper classes. The method of dealing with 
chimneys on fire appears somewhat drastic ; it is to be hoped that it 
was successful. It is also to be hoped that Edwd. Salter did go “ off”’ 
after receiving his shilling ! | 


The following Memorandum in the Accounts is of interest :— 


August 18th, 1771. It is agreed by us whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, that if any person or persons who receive relief from 
the Parish is known or found drinking foreign Tea, such person or 
persons shall not receive any future relief until they entirely leave 
it off, neither shall any person living in the poorhouse, be suffered 
to live there, if they dont also leave off drinking Tea. | 
(Signed) John Ford John Neat Wm. Brown £Geo. Mullins 

Stephen’ Budges) Robert Raynolds dw. Ree @ jommwWiezey, 


Here is an account of a Vestry Meeting which appears under date 
May 12th, 1788. 


At a Vestry Meeting held this day— 

Agreed that Joseph Bancroft and his Family shall not be any 
longer relieved, but by Justices’ orders. 

Ordered that the Overseers may collect 8 Rates. 

Ordered to have Mr. Vezey’s directions concerning Paul Little 
and Family and to peruse such instructions. 

Ordered that the Overseers wait on Esqr. Awdry and inform him 
that Thos. Shell refuses to obey his Order of Bastardy. 

Ordered that Mr. Vezey be employed to recover a note forfeited 
by Wm. Angle & Son—for not maintaining his wife. 

Ordered that ye Overseers apprehend Rich: Arlett by warrant 
from Mr. Johnson—and sent home or as ye Justice see right. 
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Ordered that Ann Cookey be placed at Bath for four or five 
weeks, and then married to Philip Baker by Licence. 

Ordered to Summons Isaac Hillier at Kingsdown to be examined 
to his Parish. 

Ordered to desire the Justices at ye petty Sessions to send their — 
Order to such Parish officers &c. as ought to suppress on Sundays, 
playing at Ball or Fives, Trap, Stool Ball, Chuck, and such like 
plays, consequently a resort to Public Houses after ye games are 


ended. 
Same day agreed to by us. 
(Signed) Wm. Rogers Geo: Mullins. Churchwarden 
Win. Pinchin 
Wm. Gibbons John Wiltshire 
Wm. Brown Wim. Gibbs Overseers 
Wm. Cottle 


The Volume of Churchwardens’ Accounts contains entries of payments 
for many purposes. It also contains the appointments of Wardens 
during the period, and the names of the Overseers and of many 
parishioners. Some of the chief items in the Accounts are :— 

Rent of Church House. 

Payments to Tything-man for ‘‘ Goale and Marshal- 
sea money.” 

Repairs to and oil for the Bells ; bell ropes. 

Visitation fees, with charges and expenses. 

Register and other books. 

Bread and Wine for Holy Communion. 

Washing Church linen and Surplices. 

Payments for keeping dogs out of the Church. 

Repairs to Church fabric and Churchyard walls. 

Making the Rates. 

Horsehire on going before the Justices with people 
warned out of the Parish. 

Vagrant money. 

Payments to travelling men and women in necessity. 

Carpenter for putting up and repairs to the Stocks. 


Men to keep guard at Revel i 20 
To men who helped John Bancroft when the Quarr 

fell in upon him 1 O 
Gave 14 Soldiers’ Wives (or Company Keepers) 

with their children 2.4 
Cutting the Limes in the Churchyard |; PAO 
Paid several men that came through our Parish 

with passes 2p 3 
For mending Becket’s Well 2 6) 
iScemeion her ikingers) avi the Coronavion of Kunis 

George the third 15 O 
For a Brazier and charcoal 5 O 
Advertizing the Suppression of Box Revel (1779) IS} @) 
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Drawing a Terrier (which was delivered to the 
Bishop) on Parchment and copying the same 
into Register 

Taking the Fire Engine out of and back into ye 
Church about 100 times in ye year 

Paid Mrs. Flower for eating and drinking at the 
time of Perambulating in 1792 

Oak boughs 29th May 1793 

Paid for dinner for the people who were confirmed 


The, following entry occurs under date 19th June, 1787 :=— Geo: 
Mullins received of the Arch Deacon in ye Vestry Room ye following— 


You are to go the Bounds of the Parish once in ten years. 
are to make Casements in the Windows, 
Admission of Air. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


where a Brick Arch is turned over the Grave. 


Ane Cohan AnD: 
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where wanted for the 
You are to remove the Earth from the Found- 
ation of the Church or Chapel where it can be done without 
interfering with the Graves already made; but in future not to 
permit a Grave to be dug within two yards of the Foundation of 
the Church ; not any: person’ to) be buried; ins the Churchtexcepe 


Below is a complete account of one of the Wardens for a year :— 


The Accts. and Disburcements of John Ford Junr. Churchwarden of 
the said Parish made up and stated to the Parishioners September the 
8th 1747. 


Paid for Cutting the Trees in the Church Yard 


Mr. Spurrins Huntsman for a Fox 

for Ale for the Ringers ye day of Thanksgiving 

the Church House Rent 

for Beer for the Ringers the 5th of Novr. 

Cha. King for 2 Foxes 

Uriah Pear for a Fox 

Cha. King for 2 Foxes 

Court Fees with Expences at Visitation 

Edmund Oaland for a Fox 

for 4 New Bell Ropes 

David West for Work done in the Church 

for Beer that was had when the Bells was 
mended 

Uriah Fear for a Fox 

Edw. Castle for Whiping ye Dogs out of the 
Church 

Cha. King for 7 Foxes 

for Mending the Pulpitt 

Cha. King for 4 Foxes 

Cha. Brown for 4 Foxes 

Thos. Gibson for a Fox 


— 
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Paid Cha. King for 3 Foxes 
,» Edw. West for Mending the Church yard Wall 
5 | LAOS, Closoin sie 2 |FOox 
,, David West for Mending ye Bells 1 
» Mr. Spurrins Huntsman for 2 Foxes 
,, John Henny for a Fox 
, Cha. King for 4 Foxes 
,» for Washing the Church Linnen 
,, lor Mending the Surplices 
, tor Bread for ye Communion 
,, for Cleansing the Communion Plate 
» tor Cleansing the Passage from the Church 


—_ 
© 


— 
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Yard ee) 
,, for Making the Rates & Entring ye Accounts 5 
PO Ovi for ve Bells 6 
, tor Wine for the Communion le 4-0 
, tor Mending the Church Windows 14.0 
, Court Fees & Expences at Visitation lee overs 
,, 1or Sparrows Heads ees iee i 
», Robert Davis’s Bill 8 O 
,, for an Act of Parlament against Swearing 6 
1413 5 
Recd. by 2 Rates amounting to 12 4 0 
Recd. of ye late Churchwardens Loe 1 @ 
Recd. in all 13 138 6 
Ballance due from the Parish to John Ford Church- 
warden 19 11 
We allow this acct. 
(Signed) J. Morris, Vicar Lionel Lee 
John Neat Wm. Pinchin 
John Ford Wim. West 


Some of the items in these Accounts are of special interest. There 
are still several pollarded Lime trees in the Churchyard, but of no 
great. age; they were probably planted to replace dead trees. With 
regard to Becket’s Well, there is some doubt as to its position, but it 
was most likely of the nature of a trough to receive the water from the 
copious spring near the Church, which is still running. Apparently 
the Fire Engine was stored in the Church and taken out temporarily 
for Services. The Oak boughs on May 29th, of the purchase of which 
there are many entries, were in conmemoration of the day of the 
restoration of Charles II, on which day Oak apples or Oak boughs were 
worn or carried in memory of his hiding from his pursurers in an Oak 
tree on September 6th, 1651. 


The payments for foxes were part of the scheme that was in use at 
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this time for the suppression of vermin. There was a regular Scale in 
force in this Parish as follows :— 


Fox Lt @ Polecatt 4 
Hedgehog 4 Martin Catt - a) 
Sparrows, doz. 3 Young Fox 6 


Choafts, Choafs (Jackdaws), doz. 3d. 

The ‘‘ Martin Catt”? mentioned was probably Mustela martes (Pine 
Marten), now extinct in Southern England, as is also the wild Polecat, 
although this survives as the tame Ferret. 

In connection with the slaughter of foxes as recorded in the Accounts, 
it is somewhat surprising to find such a large number dealt with year 
by year. The number varies, but, after making a careful count from 
1724 to 1770, I find that the average yearly number for that period was 
24° the highest number, 57, occurmne in’ the year 17373 tromethe- year 
1770 the number rapidly diminishes, and after 1781 there are no more 
payments for foxes. 

I mentioned these facts to the Marquess of Lansdowne, who suggested 
an explanation which, I have little doubt, is the correct one. Itis that 
there were no regular packs of fox-hounds, as such, until the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the chief beast of the chase until then being the 
stag; of course the fox was hunted to some extent, but probably 
casually and on a small scale by local Squires and others. In the 
Volume on ‘“‘ Hunting ’”’ in the Badminton Series, by the late Duke of 
Beaufort and Mowbray Morris, it is stated that until about the middle 
of the eighteenth century foxhunting by no means held the pride of 
place amongst sportsmen that it now holds. In 1743 the Badminton 
Kennels: only had one couple of foxhounds, the remainder being 
deerhounds and harriers: it was not until 1762 that this Hunt turned 
itself solely to fox. ‘‘ Before 1750, and in many parts of the Kingdom 
for long after, every country Squire no doubt kept a few couple of 
hounds, and, on occasion, he and his neighbours would unite their force, 
and so form a respectable pack.”’ It is probable that the Mr. Spurrin, 
whose huntsman appears in the Accounts in 1747, was such an one. 

What more likely then, that from about the year 1770 foxes in the 
Parish of Box began to be regarded no longer as vermin, but as beasts 
of the chase, and from the year 1781 were preserved as such ? 

Advertising the Suppression of Box Revel in 1779 does not appear to 
have had much success, for among some of the later documents appears 
the following lawyers’ bill :— 

The Churchwardens and Overseers of Box Parish 

to Atherton & Gabriel. Diss 


182 
Oct. 12. Carriage of Parcel from Mr. Mullings stating 

that it was wished we should conduct the Trials 

of the Defendants upon Indictments already 

instituted g 
, 14. Attending taking Instructions for Brief against | 
John Tylee and 6 others for a Riot and for an 
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assault upon John Eyles while executing his 


Office of Constable 13. 4 
Preparing Brief in Fyles’s Case (5 Sheets) 210 O 
The like in Emmett’s Case (3 Sheets) 110) 0 


Oca eAttendines sthese Prosecutors “and Henry 
Shewring advising as to the Evidence for all the 


Cases 6 8 
Letter to Mr. Mullins to get him and Thomas Tuckey 
to attend a0 


Instructions for Brief against Isaac Hall upon an 
Indictment for Riot and assaulting Henry 
Shewring as Special Constable 13. 4 
Preparing same (2 Sheets) eO) 
, 16. Journey to the Quarter Sessions at Marlbro’ 
when found that Tylee and others were not 
imdicted for a Riot in John Eyles’s Case—and 
that Isaac Hall had not been apprehended—the 
Briefs were therefore only delivered in the two 
former cases and the Evidence appearing defective 
to prove an assault upon Eyles it was thought 
adviseable to prefer a fresh Indictment against 
the same persons for a Riot—return home on 18th 
Horse hire and Horse Expenses LAG 
Fee to Counsel to move to quash the first Indictment 
but after some discussion with the Court it 
remained for Trial—the Parties being left at 


liberty to prefer a fresh Bill for the Riot OFS 

Fee to Counsel to move 1 gua. 
to his Clerk 2/6 1326 
Drawing new Special Indictment with 4 Counts 10.6 
Fee to Counsel—to settle same and Clerk i 3) 6 
Paid Clerk of Indictments thereon 10 6 
Paid Swearing Witness 1/-, and to Bailiff 6d. bo (8) 
Paid for Subpoena and Copy 4 6 
Paid Court Fees 3, 0. 0 
28 1677.0 


It is to be hoped that this was the last Riot at Box Revel; there is 
nothing to show whether the Revel was continued after 1822 or not. 

But izom imformation supplied by Mr. HM A. Wruett, the present 
headmaster of Box School, it would appear that the Revel was held in 
the years 1864 and 1865, as shown by the following entries in the school 
Gecords :— 

“ July llth 1864. Box Revels,—a kind of Fair held in the Village— 
a tea-party and various other festivities going on—these affected the 
School numbers—present in the morning 96—afternoon 88.” 

“July 10th 1865. Attendance small owing to Box Revel—a tea- 
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party and other festivities that were going on—>present in the afternoon 
but os. 

Among the letters dealing with the Overseers’ business is one dated 
April 23rd, 1824, from a local medical man, who was evidently a com- 
petent practical Psychologist :— 


To Mr. Wm. Pinchin as Overseer of the Parish of Box. 
Sir, 

In comphance with your order, I visited Isaac Bancroft today ; 
my first enquiry was into the state of his health, which appeared 
perfectly good—then, as many extraordinary things had been told 
of his moral conduct, such as stealing boldly in the open day, and 
offering the same for sale, at the same time, if asked how he came 
by it, owning he had stolen it, loosing his Fiddle, and other things 
equally unreasonable: I was led to examine into the state of his 
mind, he answered every question I put readily and rationally, but 
candidly said he did not hke work, nor would he work, an 
acknowledgement many would not hesitate to make, if they could 
be supported without—My experience on Insanity has not been 
great, but from what I could make out of him, I am not prepared 
to say he is insane. 

From Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Corsham. Richd. H. Alexander. 


There are many Certificates of Settlement of persons belonging to 
other Parishes, whose circumstances were so poor that they were being 
supported, or might have to be supported, by their Parish. Such 
persons, if they entered the Parish of Box without a Certificate, would 
very soon find themselves escorted over the Parish boundary to their 
own Parish, after a rigorous examination by the Justices as to their 
Settlement. 


Here is a transcription of one of these Certificates :— 

To the Churchwardens and Overseers of the poore of the Pish of 
Box and to all others whome it may concerne these. Whereas the 
bearer hereof Ambrose Dyer of our Pish of Melkesham in the County 
of Wiltes Scribler haveing marryed a wife lately out of ye said 
Pish of Box one Jane Weast, and being desireous to live with his 
said wife and worke for their maynteynance in ye said pish, To 
the end therefore that hee may soe doe without lett hindrance or 
any trouble and yet remayne as an inhabitant of our pish of 
Melkesham. ee the Minister Churchwardens and Overseers of 
the poore of the Pish of: Melkesham aforesaid whose hands are 
hereunto Subscribed and Seales affixed Doe hereby declare unto 
you that the said Ambrose Dyer now is an inhabitant of our said 
Pish of Melkesham and soe wee shall.alwayes accomt him to be, 
and likewise Jeane his wife And Notwithstanding their dwelling in 
ye said pish of Box We doe hereby pmise unto you and yor 
successors in yor sevcrall offices That either the said Ambrose 
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Dyer and Jeane his wife shall returne or be returned and be here 
pvided for as Inhabitants of ye Pish of Melkesham, without putting 
any of ye (lacuna) of Box to any charge trouble or expence 
whatsoever concerning them In witnes whereof wee have hereunto 
set or hands and seales the ffower and Twentieth day of May in 
the Two and Thirtieth yeare of the Reigne of or Sovarygne Lord 
Charles the Second King over England Anno Dom 1680. 
(Signed) Peter Priaulx Vicar. ibid. John Phillipes 
Rob. Jenkins Samuell Love 
Jacob Selfe Churchwardens 
The word “‘scribler’’ in the above Certificate is the designation of 
one engaged in the occupation of carding wool for cloth weaving. 
There are many reports of examinations as to Settlement, of which 
the following is a specimen :— 


Wwhieis, ~ ine examimacon of Plizabeth Rogers Spinster— 
taken at Box the 16th day of February Anno Dmi 1702 before 
George Speke Petty and Thomas Goddard Esqrs. two of her 
Majties Justices of the peace for the said County, who uppon her 
Afirmacon saith That to the best of her knowledge she was borne 
in the pish of Bidestone in the County of Wiltes where she were 
edicate for the space of nine or tenn yeares and afterwards went 
and dwelt with her uncle James Matrevers att Hilberton in the 
said County of Wiltes for the space of three or four yeares from 
whence shee removed and lived a Servt. with William Farnell 
Giavvimersereet im the pish of Sst. Peter 1m the Citty of Brstoll Sop 
boyler for the space of three yeares and uppwards from whence She 
came to the pish of Box in the aforesaid County of Wiltes without 
any Certifiycate warrant or other athority to make her a Settled 
inhabitant there 
Capt fuit her affirmacon die 
et anno suprdict via nobis : 

(Signed) Geo. Speke Petty Elizabeth Rogers 

Tho. Goddard 

Until comparatively late times a Parish was the unit for Poor-Law 
Relief, and, in the eighteenth century at any rate, if any person was 
apprehended as a rogue and vagabond, the chief aim of the officials 
concerned was to establish the Settlement of the said person, and, if 
the Settlement was in another Parish, to send the individual back to 
the Parish of Settlement with as little delay as possible. If the distance 
was considerable, the journey was arranged in stages, the Constable of 
each Parish en route being charged to convey the person to the next 
stage. Here is a transcription of a document concerned with the con- 
veyance of a rogue and vagabond from the Parish of Great Neston in 
Cheshire to her native Parish of Box :— 


COUNDY OF CHESTER) The Examination of Ann Smith the 
to wit J wite of Will. Smith a soldier taken 
upon Oath before me Willm. Glegg Esquire, one of his Majesty’s 
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Justices of the Peace for the said County this 3rd day of November 
1755. 

This Examinant being examined to the Place of her last legal 
Settlement was born and also was a hired Servt. for Eight years to 
Edward Spencer of the Parish of Box in the County of Wilts and 
She believes she hath not done any Act or Deed to gain a Legal 
Settlement Elsewhere at any time since. 


Taken and Sworn the Day and her 
Year above-mentioned, before me Anni Sian 
(Signed) Wm. Glegg — mark 


COUNTY OF CHESTER) To the Constable of the Township 
to wit he Great Neston in the said County ; 
and also to all Constables and other Officers whom it may concern 
to receive and convey; and to the Chureh-Wardens, €hapel- 
Wardens, or Overseers of the Poor of the Parish of Box in the 
County of Wilts or either of them, to receive and obey. 
WHEREAS Ann Smith the wife of Willm. Smith a Soldier was 
apprehended in the said Township of Great Neston as a Rogue and 
Vagabond wandering and begging there ; and upon the Examination 
of the said Ann Smith taken upon Oath before me Willm. Glegg 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the said County of 
Chester (which Examination is hereunto annexed) it doth appear 
that her legal Settlement is in the Parish of Box in the County of 
Wilts, These are therefore to require you the said Constables to 
convey the said Ann Smith to St. Thos. Ward in the City of Chester 
that being the Place in the next Precinct, through which she ought 
to pass, in the direct way to the Parish of Box aforesaid, to which 
she is\ to’ be sent, and to deliver her too the (Constablemonobher 
Officer of such Town, in such next. Precinct, together with this 
Pass, and the Duplicate of the Examination of the said Ann Smith 
taking his Receipt for the same. And the said Ann Smith to. be 
thence conveyed on in the like manner, to the said Parish of Box 
in the County of Wilts there to be delivered to some Church-Warden, 
Chapel-Warden, or Overseer of the Poor of the same Parish to be 
there provided for according to Law; and you the said Church- 
Wardens, Chapel-Wardens, and Overseers of the Poor, are hereby 
required to receive the Person and provide for her as aforesaid. 
Given under my Hand and Seal the 3rd day of November 1755. 
(Signed) Wm. Glegg. 
CITY, OF CHS) Mo the Constables ot Sta ihomacme ide 
to wit Convey the within named Vagrant to 
Boughton in the County of Chester. Given under my Hand 
the 4th day of November 1755. 
(Signed) Jno: Pages. Mayr: 
COUNTY ©OF CHESTER) to the Constables ot) Sougihtcom 
to wit i Convey the within named Vagrant 
to Whitechurch in the- County of Salop. Dated the 4th day of 
November 1755. 
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SA ONE | Convey the within named Vagrant to Great 
Peco! Witt eChatwelliimy thes Connty ot ‘Stafford. Dated 
November ye 5th 1755. 


STAFFORDSHIRE \ To the Constable of Great Chatwell in the 
to Witt J said County. Convey the within named 
Vagrant to Wolverley in the County of Worcester. Datted 
iNowarnve bl Foo. 
(Signed) Edw. Littleton. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. To the Constable of Wolverley. 
Convey the within named Vagrant to the Parish of St. Nicholas in 
the City of Worcester. 10th Novr. 1755. 

(Signed) Ed. Shillingtleet. 


CITY OF WORCESTER. To the Constable of St. Nicholas in 
the City of Woster. Convey the within named Vagrant to the 
Parish of St. Peters in the County of Worcestr. To be forwarded 
by the Constable as the Pass Directs. 

Given undr. my hand this 10 Novr. 1755 

(Signed) John Floyer, 


COUNTY OM WORCHSEDR: | Poithe Constable of St. eters 
Convey the within named Vagrant to the Constable of Twining in 
the County Glocester the 10th day of November 1755. 

(Signed) W. Bromley. 


Cli Or GLOUCESTER} Lo: the Constable of the North 

to wit J Ward of the said City. 

Convey the Vagrant mentioned in the annexed Pass to the 
Constable of the Hamlet of Littleworth in the County of Gloucester 
that she may be further Conveyed as the Pass Directs. 

Given under my Hand this 12th day of November 1755. 

(Signed) Jas. Herbert. 


GLOUCESIMUIXSIs0URKS 1 Wo ne Comsmaloe Oi wie Inleynlew wx 
to wit if Littleworth in the said County. 
Convey the’ Vagrant mentioned in the Annexed Pass to the 
Constable of the Parish of Long Newton in the County of Wilts 
that she may be conveyed forwards as the Pass Directs. 
Given under my Hand this 12th day of November 1755. 
(Signed) Wm. Bell. 


WARES) | Mion the Constable of one Newton, Lo Convey the 
To Wit J said Vagrant Ann Smith to the Parish of Box in this 
County, the Place of her legal Settlement. . 
Given under my Hand this Fourteenth day of November 1755. 
(Signed) Charles Coxe. 
~ Ican find no other record of the adventures of Ann Smith after her 
well organized journey trom Chester to Box. Wid she ever see. her 
soldier husband again? Of one thing we may be certain, that she was 
not received with open arms by the overseers of her parish ! 
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The documents relating to Militia Substitutes and Volunteers are 
chiefly concerned with the lability of the parish to provide one or more 
Militiamen, as chosen by lot, to form the County quota for service. In 
the year 1778 it would appear that if a parishioner was chosen by lot, 
and did not wish to serve, he could provide a substitute, whose charges 
must be paid as to one half by himself, and as to the other half by the 
parish. The following order deals with one of these cases :— 

Subdivision of Chippenham and Caln and borough of Caln in the 
hundreds of Chippenham. and Caln in the County of Wilts. 

To the Churchwardens and Overseers of the poor of the parish 
of Box in the said Subdivision of said County. 

Whereas Thomas Lea of the said parish of Box Tayler was duly 
chosen by Lott in our presence to serve in the Militia for the parish 
of Box aforesaid And whereas the said Thomas Lea hath provided 
a fit person to serve as a Substitute for him which Substitute was 
the Sixth day of June last sworn and inrolled as a private Militia- 
man in the Regiment of Militia of the said County of Wilts then 
embodied and in actual service We therefore three of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace one whereof at the least isvay Deputy 
Lieutenant in and for the said County of Wilts do hereby order and 
require you by a Rate to be by you for that purpose made accord- 
ing to the form of the Statute in such case made to raise and levy 
the sum of forty shillings being by us adjudged to be as near as 
may be one half of the current price then paid for a Voluntier in 
the said County of Wilts and that you do pay the said forty 
shillings or cause the same to be paid to the same Thomas Lea 
hereof fail not. 

Given under our hands and seals this third day of October in 
vhe Year of our wordia 78: 

(Signed) Jas. Montagu 
Thomas Hedges 
J. Awdry 

There are many Indentures and Bonds for binding apprentice poor 
children of the Parish, in order to relieve the ratepayers of the cost of 
their support, and to try and ensure them a future means of livelihood. 
Here follows a specimen :— 

This Indenture made the Nineteenth day of January in the 
Eight and Twentieth yeare of the Raigne of our Soveraigne Lord 
Charles the Second by the Grace of God of England Scotland 
France and Ireland King Defender of the Faith Anno Dom. 1676 
betweene Zachariah Harris and William Bassett Churchwardens of 
Box in the Countie of Wilts And Thomas Stevens and Thomas 
Baylie Overseers of the Poore of Box aforesaid @f the one pte And 
William Marsh of the same pishe Husbandman on the other pte 
Witnesseth that the said Churchwardens and Overseers have by 
these prsts putt placed and bound forth Mary West being a poore 
Fatherlesse and Motherlesse Child of the said pishe Apprentice 
with the said William Marsh his execrs admrs or assignes to dwell 
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from the day of the date hereof untill shee shall attaine and be of 
the full age of One and Twentie yeares according to the Statute in 
that case made and provided for and dureing all which Terme She 
the said Mary West shall him the said William Marsh his execrs 
admrs or assignes well and faithfullie serve and in all thinges 
behave herselfe honestlie and orderlie as becometh such a Servant 
And the said William Marshe for himself his execrs admrs and 
assignes doth hereby promise to finde to his saide Apprentice 
Meate drinke Apparell Lodging and all other necessaries meete and 
convenient for a Servant of her condicon dureing the said Terme 
In Wittnes Whereof the pties aforesaid to these pnte Indentures 
have Interchangeably sett their hands and Seales either to other 
the day and yeare First above written. 
Signed sealed & delived the mark & seall of 
(Undecipherable) Wiliam Marshe X 

Those readers who desire further information concerning the affairs 
of a Wiltshire parish during the 17th and 18th centuries should consult 
the excellent article on the subject in the Magazine, Vol. 46, page 312, 
by F. H. Hinton, entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Records and Accounts of the 

Overseers of the Poor of Chippenham 1691—1805.”’ 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The study of Medieval Paving Tiles, generally known as ‘“‘ Encaustic ”’ 
or “‘ Inlaid Wiles is one which has received but littlesattention, — Mine 
literature on the subject is small and for the most part is confined to 
the publications of Archeological Societies, where tiles are generally 
incidental to the description of some Abbey or Priory: Two special 
books on the subject—Nichol’s Evamples of Decorative Tiles, 1845, and 
Henry Shaw’s Specimens of Tile Pavements, 1858—are the best known 
works on the subject generally. Moreover since these excellent books 
appeared, there have been so many discoveries that the collections in 
Churches, Museums, and in private hands, now need to be carefully 
compared and studied in relation with one another, the = patterns 
catalogued, and the dating material of each fixed as far as possible, 
together with its source of inspiration. There is one curious circum- 
stance which of itself alone furnishes a tempting line of enquiry. How 
is it that these tiles are the only form of pottery, made in this country 
in medieval times, which can claim any outstanding artistic quality: ? 
Pottery in general from Norman to Tudor times was rough and often 
ungainly in shape and decoration. It seems almost incredible that so 
great skill should have existed in one branch of the potter’s art without 
some corresponding influence on the more widely distributed craft of 
making vessels for daily use. How is it that so complicated an industry 
arose in this country at a time when the general level of pottery was at 
so low an ebb? The reply to this question would seem to be, first, 
that the tiles were made exclusively by the Monastic Orders and, 
secondly, that the actual art of making them was imported from the 
Continent. 


METHOD OF MANUFACTURE. 


Early tiles are usually squares of red pottery from 5ins. to 8ins. long, 
and of a thickness which varies from 3in. to a full inch at times. The 
crude clay itself was first rolled upon sand into a sheet to compress the 
material. Where compression has not properly taken place, there are 
holes and cracks in the finished product which make it weak and brittle. 
This ‘‘ body ’’ was then pressed into square moulds, which very often 
were shaped to give a bevelled edge to the tile. The square of clay was 
then allowed to dry shghtly before being pressed by the wooden stamp, 
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which resembled a ‘‘ butter print.’’ One of these prints is in the 
Winchester Museum. The maker of “ tile prints’ had to be a skilled 
craftsman, particularly where armorial or alphabetical designs had to 
be made. In one case from the Repton Kiln a complete alphabet reads 
on the tile from right to left. Often diagonal cuts were made in the tile 
after printing, to permit of the tile being broken into two triangular 
pieces to fill corners. The hollows made by the print were next filled 
with white slip composed of china or pipe clay. Here great care was 
required, for it was essential that the clay used for the slip should have 
the same shrinkage in the kiln as the body of the tile. The surface of the 
tile was then scraped with a sharp edge to give it a clean finish. 


Fic. 1.—Tile Stamp in Winchester Museum. 
Reproduced with permission from Sussev Arch. Colls., Ixxv, 26. 


Occasionally and at a later date in their history, tiles were decorated 
with a painted or stencilled slip, which, while permitting greater free- 
dom of design, failed to produce the same bold effect. The final process 
was to dip the tiles in a metallic glaze (the lead in which acted on the 
iron and salt in the clay), and then fire them. Firing had various 
effects upon the finished tile. The lead glaze produced a yellowish tint 
upon the white pipe clay, which greatly added to the effect of the 
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finished article. Oxide of iron in the clay gave a greenish shade to the 
body of the tile. There was likewise a special green glaze into which 
copper salts were introduced ; but green tiles as such very seldom have 
patterns upon them. 


THE TILEMAKERS. 

There seems to be no doubt that the secret of the manufacturing 
processes of Inlaid Tiles was held by a hmited number of workers, and 
that these were monks, probably Cistercians. The monastic tile-maker, 
after enriching his own Abbey with pavements, would doubtless be em- 
ployed elsewhere by the direction of his superior. In some cases the 
tiles were made in the Abbey kiln, or the monk might take his stamps 
with him and use the local clays of the district to which he was sent; 
this would account to some extent for the appearance of identical 
patterns at widely distant places. That these workers were monks is 
evident from the often quoted passage relating to the Abbot of Beaubec 
in Normandy in 1210 :— 

‘““Let the Abbot of Beaubec who has for a long time allowed his 
monk to construct for persons who do not belong to our Order, 
pavements which exhibit levity or curiosity, be in slight penance for 
three days, the last of these on bread and water. And let the 
monk be recalled before the feast of All Saints and never again be 
lent excepting to persons of our Order, with whom let him not 
presume to construct pavements which do not extend the dignity 
of our Order.”’ (Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum. E. Martene and 
Vo Durand 717, INE colenl 308.) 

Considering, however, what an extensive industry the manufacture 
of tiles must have been (185,000 were bought for Westminster alone at 
6/8 a hundred), it is surprising that there are not more documentary 
references to it. One might expect almost that the Abbey would have 
had its official < tiler.4 “On the other hand even iis they Mpbeyaniadea 
kiln it would not necessarily have been always working. Still, English 
kilns must have been fairly common, although but little is known about 
them as yet. Lord Ponsonby gives a list of only twelve kilns which 
have been proved by excavation. Of these Great Malvern, Great 
Saredon (XVIth century), Droitwich and Chertsey are the most 
important. The late Sir Arthur Church in his English Earthenware 
(page 14) is responsible for the statement that tiles were made in Wilts, 
but does not specify the locality of the kilns. It is possible that 
Malmesbury, where tiles are singularly rich and abundant, and have a 
decided individuality, may have been a centre. Against this it may be 
urged that Malmesbury is only some four miles from the Gloucestershire 
borders, and that the Malmesbury tiles have considerable affinity to 
those of Gloucestershire. The late President, Sir Harold Brakspear, 
speaking of Stanley Abbey,? which will always be associated with his 
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name, was of opinion that the tiles at that Abbey were made at Nash 
Hill between Stanley and Lacock. Other Cistercian Abbeys on the 
Wilts borders, which might have had kilns were Kingswood (Gloucester), 
Bindon [Dorset) of which Henry III was patron, and Beaulieu (Hants). 
None of these sites however has been explored with a view to finding 
the kilns which may have existed. A printer’s error is also responsible 
for some misunderstanding on the subject of the Wiltshire kilns. In 
Shaw’s Tile Pavements (Introduction) there is a reference to the dis- 
covery of a tile kiln in the parish of St. Mary, Wilton. This should 
read “the parish of St. Mary, Witton’’ (near Droitwich). There is no 
reason at all why tiles should not have been made in the county. There 
is an abundance of clay specially suitable for the purpose. Pipe clay is 
also to be obtained fairly readily, so that it would never be surprising 
to learn that more than one Wiltshire kiln had been discovered, but at 
the present time there is no direct evidence supported by definite 
excavation, that kilns existed in the county, and Nash Fill would seem 
to be a promising site to investigate. 


BACKS OF) TILES: 


In addition to the evidence of pattern on the face of the tile, which 
will be dealt with later, the back of the tile may afford some indication 
of its history. Very often there are no distinguishing marks on the 
back of the tiles at all. Other tiles, however, both decorated and plain, 
have one, four, or five depressions on the back to act as keys in bedding. 
Sometimes they are broad and shallow ; sometimes they are narrow and 
deep. Sometimes they are a series of stabs in the clay, and it is 
interesting to note that they are far more plentiful in the south of 
England than in the north. These depressions were made in some 
cases roughly with the thumb or finger, in others carefully by a tool, 
such as a knife or pointed piece of wood. Tiles of identical pattern 
have been keyed by both methods, which indicates either that different 
workmen were employed or that they were made at different dates. (See 
le elt nae been suggested that these depressions were made to prevent 
“warping ’’ in firing, but warped tiles exist which bear these key marks. 
Another suggestion is that they helped in the drying of the clay before 
firing. This was most important, as moisture would produce cracks or 
‘“scaling.’’ These are interesting speculations, but it would seem far 
more likely that the purpose of depressions on the backs of tiles was to 
steady them in bedding, if the composition of the floor was loose or 
sandy. | (Suss. Arch. Colls. Ixxv, 32.) 


DATE OF THE TILES. 


It has already been stated that the manufacture of tiles probably 
came to this country with the Regular Monastic Orders. Bearing this 
in mind, it seems only likely that they should have come to England 
in connection with the great revival of Church Building which took 
place in the 13th century. The earliest actual reference is that which 
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concerns Westminster Abbey in 1237—8. It is an order that the King’s 
little Chapel should be paved with pictorial tiles (tegula picta decenter™ 
paveari).1 This date would place the existing specimens from the 
Chapter House at Salisbury Cathedral well among the early examples. 
They may certainly be described as of the 13th century. One of the 
“best known tiles in Wilts is that of a Crusader in armour charging a 
Saracen. It is to be found at Great Bedwyn, ? Amesbury,? Clarendon 
Palace, Romsey andelsewhere. (Fig.2.) The Knight is wearing the square 
topped helmet which was introduced somewhere about 1186. Other 
early examples have been found at Clarendon, Ivychurch, and Salisbury 
Cathedral. The Church of the Cistercians at Stanley Abbey (which 
had a tiled floor of the 13th and 14th century) was hallowed in 1266.4 
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Moreover from the evidence of the patterns upon them, these tiles appear 
to be almost contemporary with the development of Heraldry, since 
many of the pavements exhibit early forms of Armorial Bearings. The 
arms of Clare and the Lions of England are found among 14th century 
tiles at Stanley Abbey,°® and Bradenstoke Priory ;® those of Hussey and 
de Camville at Amesbury and possibly the cognisance of Eleanor of 
Castille, tirst -Oucen jor Edward. I he; practice or mayne atinese 
pavements continued until the 16th century, of which period Lacock 
Abbey contains a fine range, but by that time the art was beginning to 
lose its early directness and simplicity, and to exhibit foreign influences. 


DESIGNS UPON THE TILES. 

These are of course very varied, and to a certain extent confined to 
the spheres of influence of the Abbeys and Priories from which they 
emanated. They may be roughly classified into the following 
categories :— 

1.—Heraldic. These very naturally have attractcd the greatest 
attention, since they can be referred to the patrons and benefactors of 
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religious houses or Churches. In Wilts, for example, the Arms of Clare 
frequently occur. But it should not be forgotten that a fine stamp, 
even if armorial, would be used because ofits pictorial beauty, and thus 
it is not uncommon to find armorial tiles bearing the coat of arms of 
men in no way connected with the district. |. Armorial tiles of the 16th 
century are also to be found at Lacock. 

2.—Pictorial Designs. These are rare, and may almost be said to be 
confined to the classic examples produced by the Chertsey kilns, which 
are in a Class by themselves. Outside this class, perhaps the best 
example is the two-tile border pattern mentioned already of a Crusader 
charging a Saracen, which is supposed to represent the combat between 
Coeur der Lion * and ‘Saladin. This is found at Great Bedwyn, 
Romsey, Clarendon Palace, and Amesbury Abbey. The tiles are an 
unusual size, being an oblong of 9 by 64 inches. (Fig. 2.) 

3.—Animals. This class contains an amazing assortment of forms: 
jions, fish, nrythological monsters, and in particular, birds. It has been 
suggested that birds have a symbolic significance, and refer to the com- 
prehensiveness of the Church, ‘‘ the birds lodge in the branches thereof.”’ 
(Fig. 3.) 
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4.—Emblems. Here again there is great variety. Religious mono- 
grams and the Fleurs de lys predominate. Apart from its heraldic 
significance, the Fleur de lys was the emblem of the Virgin, and tiles in 
lady Chapels often bear this design. The vine, too, naturally has a 
religious allusion and occurs in many variants. 


9.—Floriated Forms. These are usually conventional sprays, laid 
diagonally on the tile. The use of four of these tiles would naturally 
produce a floriated cross. (Fig. 4.) 

6.—Geometrical. Interlaced circles, chequers, chevrons, trellises 
Syronny and the like are combined in many varieties also the vesica 
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piscis, a pointed oval and the simplified form of the early Christian fish 
symbol. 

7.—Letters. These are often found on separate tiles, so that inscrip- 
tions could be built up from them. They are not very common in 


Wilts and are not very early in period. A fine Lombardic alphabet 
belongs to Stanley Abbey.t 


DISTRIBUTION. 

The distribution of the various patterns is interesting. The counties 
of Wilts, Hants, and Dorset are richest in simple designs which are 
applicable to any Church, while the armorial tiles are comparatively 
scarce. In the west of England the armorial tile is more frequent. 
They are to be expected on the western and northern borders of Wilts. 
In the south and south-east, simple decorated tiles are more plentiful. 
There is a general and noticeable similarity between the pavements in the 
Cathedral Churches of Salsbury and Winchester, and Beauheu Abbey. 
These similarities would seem to indicate a common source for 
the tiles in certain districts and consequently either a common kiln 
or one set of workmen moving from place to place. In the case of 
Salisbury and Winchester Cathedrals, the patterns are not only similar, 
but tracings show that they have come from the same matrix. But it 
is necessary to lay some stress upon the difference between similarity 
and identity, for quite frequently the same pattern has been used by 
two or more individuals with sometimes small variations which are 
sufficient to show that the workman was not above copying a popular 
design for himself. One such pattern lends itself to illustration very 
happily. It represents two birds addorsed regardant upon a diagonal 
Spray.- (seer Pl] Vols and 215) 

This was one of the patterns utilised in the floor of the Chapter House 
at Salisbury, and also in the Augustinian Priory at Ivychurch, at 
Amesbury, and elsewhere in the immediate neighbourhood of Salisbury. 
A comparison between the Chapter House and Ivychurch tiles and 
some of those from Amesbury, reveals the fact that at Amesbury two 
stamps have been used ; for while some of the Amesbury tiles have the 
appearance of doves, others might almost be taken for parrots. Some- 
what larger tiles bearing this design in a more ornate form have been 
found at Basing House, Hants. The same pattern is found at Exeter, 
Winchester, Beaulieu (two versions), and Jervaulx (Yorks), and Mr. 
A. D. Passmore reports one from Wanborough. 

As already stated these tiles with a spray placed lozengewise ? were 
laid in fours to form a Cross and the decorative value of the tile cannot 
be appreciated until four are seen together. Moreover the laying of the 
design diagonally on the tile affords the largest possible space for the 
development of a design. (See Pl. V, 16, 20, 24.) 
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In some cases even more elaborate patterns consisted of nine or 
sixteen tiles. In both there was a central design and distinctive 
~patterns for the tiles enclosing it. There is a fine 16-tile example (PI. II. 
fig, 1) quoted by Shaw in his Tile Pavemenis at Great Bedwyn, and 
another notable one at Malmesbury Abbey. The general arrangement 
of this was a circle enclosing a quatrefoil, which originally contained 
four armorial shields ; at some subsequent date these tiles were taken 
out and a new armorial shield of a female griffin rampant with the 
letters W.W. and W.C..in Lombardic character inserted in their place. 
It is supposed that the griffins may have been the device of the Abbey 
and that the letters may refer to individual Abbots. One of these tiles 
has also been found at Donhead St. Mary. 

There are four very handsome ‘‘foursome’’ patterns at Stanley 
Abbey, two of which display a quatrefoil, one a castellated building 
possibly the heraldic bearing of Eleanor of CasttHe and the last, four 
shields bearing the three chevrons of Clare.! | 

An early tile found in the south of the county is that of a hon or a 
Cmumsenclosed within, atlorated cixcle, (See Bl. V,15, 19, 22.) It may 
be said that all dragons, wyverns, and griffins belong to the earlier 
series of tiles. The griffins heraldically face to dexter, while the hons 
face both ways. In the Chapter House at Salisbury the two designs 
were used as a foursome, the lions facing the griffins. 

Sporting subjects are not infrequent. At Britford there is a hound 
in full chase, the deer which we presume he was hunting may be found 
at St. Nicholas’s Hospital, barely a mile away and also at Amesbury. 
(EVES 7, 8.) 

At Stanley are some very spirited border tiles, each of which shows a 
stag pursued by two dogs through a thicket in which birds are perched 
on the trees.2._ There is a fine mounted archer found at Britford. 

Two 14th century border tiles from Malmesbury deserve mention. 
They represent a squirrel which is armorial, and a monkey, holding in 
his hand a phial,? probably a satirical reflection upon the medical 
profession. These two subjects have been borrowed from the sister art 
of ‘‘ Stained Glass ’’’ and may be found in the windows of York Minster, 
and are fully described in the late Dean Cust’s Heraldry of York Munster. 


THE CHAPTER HOUSE TILES AT SALISBURY. 

The Chapter House was built between the years 1263 and 1284. 
Consequently it is possible to date the floor as being of the 13th century. 
It is also strongly related in its component tiles to those of Winchester 
Cathedral and Romsey Abbey. The structure is an octagonal one and 
presented certain difficulties to the workmen in consequence. It is very 
fortunate that a record of the patterns was made by the Rev. Lord 
Alwyn Compton before the “‘ Restoration.’”” Though much worn and 
in many places disarranged, enough remained at that time to show the 


1W.A.M., xxxv, 579, fig. 12. 2 NY WAL IWS BSS, 10 18), 
3B. MM. Cat. Eng. Pottery, 1903, 32. A 247, fig. 15. 
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original arrangement of every panel, except two of the smallest. Care- 
ful drawings and measurements were made. These enabled Shaw to 
reproduce a complete restoration of the floor in his Tile Pavements, 
Pls. XXIII and XXIV. The artist divided the floor into four quarters. 
The main floor was enclosed by a border of square green tiles laid 
lozengewise, and filled in with halves of white tiles. Within this were 
L-shaped sections each filled with either ‘‘ foursome ”’ panels or more 
elaborate designs of single tiles separated by narrow border tiles. Six 
distinct panels were employed in which there were six separate patterns 
of square tiles and four forms of border tile. (Fig. 5 and Plate III.) 


SALISBURY 
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A. A panel of four tiles of birds addorsed, divided by black border 
tiles with “‘ primrose’ tiles at the corners. 


B. A panel of four quatrefoil tiles, divided by black border tiles, 
with “‘ primrose ”’ tiles at the corners. 


Cc. A panel of tour Moriated crosses enclosed in’ a border or 
PrinmiTOseres uiles: 

D. A panel of four tiles of birds addorsed, set as a foursome, 
enclosed in a border of stars. 

E. Lion and Griffin, in floriated circle, set alternately. 

F. Floriated spray, set as a “‘ foursome.’’ 


The patterns in the Chapter House at Salisbury are: also found in 
Stanley Abbey; the Grey Friars, Salisbury; Brittord;) Clarendon: 
Ivychurch ; St. Nicholas, Salisbury ; Amesbury and in several places 
in Hampshire. 
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IvYCHURCH AND CLARENDON. 


Both the Augustinian Priory of Ivychurch and the Royal Palace of 
Clarendon, had floors with some tiles similar to those in the 
Cathedral Chapter House. It is perhaps significant that Henry III 
was responsible for the earliest known pavement of this class in his 
Chapel at Westminster and it is therefore possible that he may have 
introduced similar pavements at Ivychurch and Clarendon. That at 
Westminster is dated 1237. Henry III visited Salisbury when at 
Clarendon on more than one occasion, notably in 1258. During his 
visits to Clarendon Henry III carried out extensions to the existing 
buildings, and among others built a new Chapel there. In all these 
later works at the Royal Palace, mention is made of the paving. The 
Chapel which was commenced in 228, may have been floored with inlaid 
tiles. These were found in considerable numbers when the early excav- 
ations took place about 1820. Sir Richard Colt Hoare refers to them in 
Modern Wilts. (V Alderbury, 162.) ‘‘ The floors of some of the rooms 
were paved with glazed tiles for the most part square and triangular of 
different colours and variously ornamented, some of them exhibiting 
dragons, griffins, flowers, etc.’”’ Very few tiles seem to have survived 
from the first excavations. There are none at the British Museum, or 
in this Society's Museum at Devizes. Some are preserved in the 
Salisbury Museum. During the recent excavations under Dr. Borenius, 
further specimens have come to light. The patterns include lions in 
Roriated circles, .facing to dexter and sinister, gryphons, the usual 
pattern of birds addorsed regardant, and some very interesting small 
tiles about 34ins. square. One of these bears a grotesque animal like a 
Wiywerm, On Possibly a cockatrice and the other a “fret.” The latter 
has been scored diagonally before baking, so as to provide two triangular 
tiles for filling a corner and for bordering.t 


AMESBURY ABBEY. 


This has yielded a fine series of tiles running to nearly fifty designs 
shown in Plates IV, V and VI (Wilts Notes and Queries, iii, Plates I, II 
and III.) These designs correspond with those on tiles from the following 
sites, seventeen of which are in Wilts. Stanley Abbey has ten patterns in 
common with Amesbury. Britford has seven patterns in common with 
Amesbury. St. Nicholas, Salisbury, and: Breamore. Priory have five 
each. Salisbury Chapter House, Great Bedwyn, and St. Margaret’s, 
Marlborough, have four each in common with Amesbury. The Grey 
Friars, Salisbury, St. John’s Isle, Salisbury; Enford; Winterbourne Earls, 
Wimborne Minster have three each in common with Amesbury. Old 
satum, Ivychurch, Clarendon Palace, Damerham, and Wanborough 
have one design each in common with Amesbury. There are fifteen 
special designs at Amesbury, not so far found elsewhere. 

Stanley Abbey has ten patterns in common with Amesbury. The 
question arises—did all the tiles come from Stanley Abbey Kiln? or 
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Pirate I.—Examples of Keys on the back of Tiles. 
(Reproduced by permission from Sussex Arch. Coll., xxv, 33. 


By Frank Stevens, O.B.E., F.S.A. 
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Plate II. After Shaw’s Pile Pavements. 
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PLATE V.—Paving Tiles found on the site of Amesbury Abbey, 1860. 
(From Wilts Notes & Queries, III.) 
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E.K. del. 
PLATE VI.—Paving Tiles found on the site of Amesbury Abbey, 1860. 
(From Wilts Notes & Queries, Vol. III.) 
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Laycock ABBEy 


Plater 


were they made at Amesbury ? It is almost impossible to resist the 
conclusion that some at all events were made at Amesbury, where clay, 
both white and red, is available, by monks or lay brothers from Stanley 
Abbey, who brought their prints with them. Moreover the number of 
similar tiles at Salisbury, Clarendon, “Britford, etc’, suggests. the 
possibility of workmen from these pavements being likewise employed 
and bringing their prints with them, unless we take the alternative 
possibility that all the ‘“‘ Salisbury and neighbourhood ”’ tiles were made 
at Amesbury and carted to their destination. The possibilities, affect- 
ing both manufacture and distribution may be summarised as follows : 

First, that an entire pavement might be imported from an ancient 
Abbey where the kiln was in operation, or where a stock of tiles was 
stored. 

Secondly, repairs and additions might also have been imported. 


Thirdly, a kiln might have been erected on the spot either for a com- 
plete floor or for repairs and additions and worked by travelling monks 
or tilemakers. 
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The patterns on the Amesbury tiles are mostly ‘‘ foursome,’ of the 
pattern illustrated! (fig. 4). There are four different forms of Fleur de lis 
cross, three forms of the bird on spray pattern, four floriated sprays. 
three forms of griffin all facing to sinister, two lions, one dexter and 
one sinister, a magnificent lion’s head, also found at Marlborough, a 
charming pattern of four delicate frets (which was-the device of Hugh 
de Audley), ' together with etght forms of borcler tile. 


CHITTERNE. 

Two interesting tiles of individual reference to the Church where they 
were found, come from Chitterne All Saints. One bears the arms of 
Simon Sydenham, Dean of Salisbury 1418 to 1431, viz., a chevron 
between three rams proper, two:and one. This tile was exhibited at 
the Society’s Meeting at Malmesbury in 1862.2 The other bears a Cross 
Moline, the Arms of William Alnewyke, Archdeacon of Sarum 1420 to 
1426. It wasin the time of these two clergy that the Church was enlarged 
by the Dean and Chapter of Sarum, who are the alternate patrons of 
the living. 

Lacock ABBEY. 

Some mention must also be made of the Lacock tiles, six panels of 
which exist in the brick floor of the vaulted room at the east of the 
cloister at Lacock Abbey. Sir Harold Brakspear was of opinion that 
the Renaissance tiles were made for Sir William Sharington. Drawings 
of them by the late Mr. Kite are preserved in the Society’s collection. 
This is fully confirmed in Gotch’s Early Renaissance Architecture in 
England, 1901, 38. ‘‘ In addition to the Renaissance work in the tables, 
there is some tile paving which displays amid foliage, the vases and 
dolphins that form the staple of Italian ornament, the initials of 
Sharington and his third wife Grace (Faringden), hisarms, gules between 
two flaunches argent and azure, two crosses formee in pale, and his 
erest, a scorpion.’ As Sir William Sharington died in 1553, and it was 
during the life of his third wife that the tiles were made, they may 
fairly be dated about 1550.3 The story of these tiles is told in a letter 
from Mr. Charles Talbot, then living at the Abbey, to Mr. Kite, dated 

September 1868. In one of the Early English rooms, a recess in the— 
sill of a window had been blocked up. When this was opened it was 
found that the material used was either complete or fragmentary tiles, 
with the exception of some odd pieces of stone spouts and gutters. In 
addition to those bearing the arms of Sharington impaling Faringden, 
there were some undoubtedly earlier examples. Furthermore there 
were some in a box and the writer of the letter adds “‘ there is a potato 
house floored with them. These are not in their original position, but 
have been relaid in that place.’’ (Plate VII.) 

Of the Sharington armorial tiles, there are the arms of the name and 
also one impaling Faringden (three unicorns passant). An earlier tile 
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shows the arms of Clare within a floriated quadrant, the arms of England 
and France quarterly, laid lozengewise ; three swans, two and one; a 
hart between three phaeons, and the arms of Edward the Confessor. 
These are in sharp contrast with the Renaissance tiles, with their 
dolphins and vases and are certainly earlier, probably late 14th or early 
15th century work; and there are other still earlier tiles in the Sacristy,1 
some of which are identical with the Amesbury and Chapter House 
series. 

One tile in particular is of interest (Pl. VII, 4). It is decorated witha 
geometrical pattern to form a quatrefoil, when laid as a “‘ foursome.”’ 
It bears the following inscription on two sides:—MARC : MATHE : 
LUCAS JOM. Beneath this A.D. MCCCCLVI, then oni the-curve 
of the quatrefoll MISEREMINI : MEI : MISEREMINI, and on 
the bettem edges, SALTEM : VOS AMICI =: MEI: OUIA2 MANUS 
DNI- TELE ECiy > ME. (job: Sx 21). Herevat allveventsiais.a 
tile which bears its date, 1456, as well as a long inscription and it is 
only 5}ins. square. <A similar tile from Bayham Abbey in Sussex 
is in the, British Museum.2’ This is an excellent, example of 
athe wide range of an individual pattern. There are the remains 
also at Lacock of what must have been a fine nine tile pattern; 
of a circle, enriched with pears and bold fohage, enclosing a smaller 
circle also with clusters of pears; which would appear to be of the 
latter part of the 15th century. Thus Lacock presents as it were an 
epitome of the progress of tile making from its early simple forms in 
the 13th century to the rather full blown and sophisticated style of the 
16th century. It is possible that the wear of years told heavily 
upon! the tiles sandy they tad therefore to “be replaced = irom stime 
to time in the prevailing fashion of the day. 


HEYTESBURY. 

Another group of tiles which are very individual in design is that 
preserved at Heytesbury House and exhibited to the Society at their 
meeting in 1893.3 They seem to have no definite history other than 
that they were taken up from the floor of a boothole in the house 
sometime in the early 19th century. The broken tiles were thrown 
away. As however many of the tiles are armorial, it is possible to 
arrive at some conclusions concerning them. Without doubt they refer: 
to the Hungerford family, which had a chantry in Heytesbury Church 
founded by Walter, Lord Hungerford, the High Treasurer in 1421. 
This Walter was, according to Canon Jackson, the first of his family to 
use the ‘‘garb’”’ or wheatsheaf, between two sickles, and one of the tiles 
bears this device lozengewise between four ornamental quatrefoils. (Op. 
Cit., Pl. 11, 9.) It has all the character of 15th century workmanship. Sir 
Harold Brakspear, who made a special study of these tiles, was of opinion 
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that they were removed from the Church in the 18th century, when the 
mortuary vault of the A’Court family was constructed. A specially 
large tile, six inches square (the others are only barely five inches) bears 
the handsome coat of Bishop Wyvil of Salisbury (1329 to 1375) and is 
therefore earlier, but the work is not so finished and therefore would 
justify an earlier date. A singularly beautiful 16-tile pattern bears in 
the centre the arms of Heytesbury, quarterly with those of Hungerford, 
laid lozengewise. The border is a typical Renaissance one of a circular 
running vine pattern, with bold roses in the corners. A similar set of 
border tiles is to be found in William Canynge’s house, Redcliffe Street, 
Bristol; and the centre tiles bearing the arms of Heytesbury and 
Hungerford hkewise appear in another border in the same house. The 
date is about 1480. (Pl. II, No. 2.) 

Another 16-tile pattern displays an octofoil, within a circle of oak 
leaves, the corners being filled by stars and a floral spray. One of the 
corner tiles of this pattern has been found at Lacock. Yet another 
16-tile pattern has an eagle displayed in each corner with a circular 
conventional wreath ; the four centre tiles are missing. The complete 
pattern is found at Canynge’s house, Bristol.t A single tile ofa 16-tile 
pattern bears part of an inscription ‘‘DEO GRATIAS.” (Pl. II, No. 
3.) The complete pattern repeated in the circle four times is at 
Winchcombe Church, Gloucester.2, An unusual tile is white with a red 
device, of the well-known Hungerford sickles interlaced, within a 
circular cable. These are veritable sickles with saw edges, and not the 
modern form of reaping hook. This also appears in William Canynge’s 
house. Another displays the very decorative Hungerford supporter, a 
raven collared and chained. 

These few very inadequate notes may serve, I hope, to awaken some 
interest in the rich field that lies before the student of these rather 
neglected tiles. A survey of the county might serve to link patterns 
together in such a way as to indicate the sphere of influence of certain 
kilns, and perhaps lead to their discovery. They stand alone as products 
of the potter’s art, at a time when pottery making was only a peasant 
industry in this country, and to-day, in comparison with the modern 
machine-made reproductions, have a character of force and design, an 
infinite variety of pattern and lay out, which later methods have entirely 
failed to reproduce. 


In conclusion I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to many 
distinguished antiquaries, whose work has greatly contributed to the 
compilation of this review. In particular, I would like to add my 
tribute to the late Sir Harold Brakspear’s unfailing accuracy in all 
matters dealing with Monastic records; to the late Mr. Edward Kite 
for his careful draughtmanship of the tiles at both Amesbury and 
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Lacock; and to Messrs. George Simpson & Co., of Devizes, for per- 
mission to use the illustrations from Wilts Notes and Queries, Vol. iu. 
I am under special obligation to Lord Ponsonby of Shulbrede, for the 
general scheme of this paper, since it was owing to his work and his ~ 
record of the Shulbrede tiles in the Sussex Archeological Collections, |xxv, 
that this review wasattempted. Thanks are also due to the Editor of the 
Sussex Arch. Collections for the loan of blocks. I have further to 
acknowledge with gratitude the drawings for plates made by my wife. 

[The Society is indebted to Mr. Stevens for the cost of the blocks 
illustrating this paper.—EDIToR.] 
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SHERBORNE HOUSE, IN THE CLOSE OF SARUM. 

The extensive pile of buildings on the west side of the Close referred 
to in the records of the Dean and Chapter as Sherborne House or Place, 
but, after the visits of King James I to the mansion, often called the 
“ King’s House,”’ claims the attention and study of the antiquary and 
of all visitors to the Close for its unique associations and architectural 
features. In these notes it is hoped to collect and to put on permanent 
record some account of the buildings and of the associations attached 
to them. 

Sherborne House, as seen to-day, in parts dates from Elizabethan 
times, others are of more recent construction. It is only in so far as 
the foundations may have survived, together with bits of old construction 
worked in with the new here and there, that it inks up with the remote 
past and the buildings first erected on a portion of the site, which 
were built at the same time as the Cathedral opposite. The mansion 
can be described as having been evolved from the Prebendal Hall, 
Offices and Court of Sherborne Monastery, known, as stated, for 
several centuries as Sherborne House or Place. Therein its Abbots 
kept their “ residences ”’ until the Reformation, when the Prebend, one 
of the most ancient in the Church of Sarum, was dissolved and its 
endowment confiscated by the Crown. The Prebends of Sherborne and 
Loder were, it is believed, the only ones to possess residentiary houses 
in the Close for the use of their representatives, that of the latter being 
situated on the north side of the churchyard, having the Close Wall, 
when it came to be built, on its northern side. 


SHERBORNE PREBENDAL HOUSE: ITS SITUATION AND SURROUNDINGS. 


The Prebendal Mansion stood alongside of, but not in line with, the 
house in 1297 appropriated for the permanent use of the Deans of 
Sarum, occupying a prominent position on the west side of the Close, 
with an uninterrupted view of the Cathedral. Behind these mansions 
their respective grounds extended to the great riverof Avon. Between 
them were several houses, including the four partly charged with the 
keeping of the Obit of Simon Mycham, sometime Dean of Sarum, 
who died in 1297: on their sites have stood buildings down to con- 
temporary times. Two are mentioned in a Deed, dated 6th June, 1290, 
wherein Robert de Romesya, a perpetual Vicar, granted to Robert de 
Gernemutha Yarmouth), a fellow Vicar, a certain area belonging to 
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his court, had from the Dean and Chapter, with the houses thereon 
built in the said area or court, situated in the Close, having on the south 
the court of the Abbot of Sherborne. This piece of ground measured 
on the south side 86 feet in length, and on the north side in length 
84 feet ; in breadth at the eastern end 33 feet and, at the west end, in 
like manner in breadth 36 feet. The annual payments by way of rent 
were five shillings, and two and a half pounds of wax for light in the 
Chapel of the Blessed Virgin Mary in the Cathedral Church. This is 
the earliest direct reference extant to any of the houses on the north 
side of the Abbot of Sherborne’s mansion. Their exact position is made 
more clear in a later Grant, dated 25th March, 1324, by Walter de Lake, 
Vicar, of the same houses, wherein is reserved a certain wall, which, 
beginning at the old Chapel, continues as far as the ditch (fossatum) 
which reaches as far as the bank of the Avon. This ditch is now un- 
traceable ;. still, its position is definitely indicated, although much later, 
in a Grant, dated 5th March, 1599—1600, demising to Thomas Sadler, 
a close once occupied by an early canonical house. In this it is declared 
to be ‘‘ the proper and peculiar ditch of the said Thomas Sadler and 
parcel of that ground which he holdeth by virtue of a lease, dated 16th 
May, 11 Elizabeth (1569), under the rent of six shillings and eight pence, 
and situated betwixt the ground, being now in the occupation of Dr. 
Hyde, on the south side and the ground of the said Thomas Sadler on 
the north,”’ i.e., the site of Sherborne House. Where the Chapel stood, 
of which there is no mention elsewhere, can only be surmised. Like- 
wise, the length of the wall running from the north southward to the 
said ditch ; yet, as the area under discussion encompassed all the erections 
referred to, it could only have extended a few yards. 


THE BUILDING OF SHERBORNE HOUSE. 

The Dean and Chapter’s Muniments contain few references to 
Sherborne Monastery and its Abbots, while its Prebendal mansion is 
only mentioned incidentally. There exists no description of it, nor was 
a ‘““ View ’’ ever taken, as in the case of the residentiary houses, from 
time to time, to ascertain the repairs needed. But it was no doubt 
constructed on the simple lines customary in the thirteenth century, 
and in accordance with the limited requirements of the period, consist- 
ing of a hall of moderate dimensions open to the roof, with, perhaps, a 
small upper room or two approached by a Stair, or exterior ladder, and 
the usual detached offices for the purpose of kitchen, buttery, bakery, 
storage, etc. The dimensions of the hall of the Sub-Chanter’s mansion 
close by were 38 feet by 144 feet, and it may be reasonably conjectured 
that those of Sherborne House were approximately the same. All the 
buildings mentioned above were, in accordance with custom, enclosed 
wholly, or partially, in a small court. 


KinG RicHarpD III AND SHERBORNE HOUSE. 
This then was Sherborne Monastery’s Prebendal mansion, its dimen- 


sions moderate, its appearance unpretentious. In strong contrast to 
the magnificent pile of buildings it developed into later, its proportions 
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were those of a cottage. This reflection recalls the oft-repeated story 
chat Kine Richard II), on a visit to Salisbury, stayed there. It is, 
however, unlikely that such modest lodgings would have sufficed for 
him and his retinue, especially with Clarendon Palace, still habitable, 
within easy reach, and that of the Bishop nearer still. 


SHERBORNE HOUSE AND ITS STATUS AS A RESIDENTIARY MANSION. 


Sherborne House remained a Prebendal residence until the Reforma- 
tion. Then, leased to lay-people, as will be seen, it lost its ecclesiastical 
character and underwent fundamental changes within a comparatively 
short time, other buildings being incorporated with it and additions 
made. The Prebendal House, as such, has long since passed away ; 
perhaps, only portions of the foundations and of the exterior walls, 
perpetuate its memories. Before the Dissolution, the Abbots of 
Sherborne Monastery, its representatives, as stated, occupied the 
mansion, being expected, like all the other non-residentiary Canons, to 
keep their periods of residence in the Close. At other times, the house 
might be unoccupied or, perhaps, let to a visiting Prebendary, or to 
some Dignitary needing temporary accommodation. This, it would 
seem, did not invariably meet with the Dean and Chapter’s approvalas, 
in 1397, it was decreed that anyone inhabiting the houses of the Abbot 
of Sherborne should not receive, by virtue of the same, the distribution 
of a Residentiary Canon occupying a canonical house. And, again, in 
1486, on a certain Thomas Wisbeck being admitted to residence, it was, 
by special grace, decreed that he might live in any canonical house, 
those of Loder and Sherborne being excepted. The object in view was 
to prevent either of these two mansions attaining the status of a 
Residentiary house and thereby entitling the Canon occupying it to a 
share in the communa, or common fund. This decree was particularly 
apposite in the case of Sherborne House when the attempts to have the 
Abbot of Sherborne Monastery for the time being admitted a Residentiary 
are recalled. 


SHERBORNE HOUSE AFTER THE REFORMATION. 


The Reformation, as is well known, was accompanied by the general 
suppression of the Monasteries, Chantries, etc. With the alterations 
in religious ritual and ceremonial, the services in the Cathedral under- 
went great changes, while the whole life of the Close, both social and 
economic, was also affected. The Canons Residentiary, with their 
Vicars, were reduced in number: the Chantry Priests, with no Chantries 
to serve, were deprived of their emoluments, or the greater part of 
them, and their habitations sold over their heads to strangers. In 
consequence, the accommodation in the Close for the clerical staff 
exceeded requirements : some of the vacant houses were allowed to fall 
into ruins while others were let to lay people: the authorities: were, no 
doubt, glad to relax the old ordinances which forbade the granting of 
lands or houses to other than Clerics. This disregard of an ordinance 
repeatedly emphasised in the past was frankly admitted in 1634 by the 
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Dean and Chapter on the occasion of Archbishop Laud’s Visitation of the 
Cathedral, when they acknowledged that ‘‘ diu’rs lay persons inhabite 
such houses as were auntiently inhabited by Canons, Vicars, Chauntry 
priests, and offic’rs of the Church, and some new buildings have been 
from tyme to tyme there erected.’ Among the Canonical residences 
was the Prebendal mansion of Sherborne Monastery. This, with its 
Prebend, had been dissolved in 1539, its possessions, including its 
mansion in the Close, being sold later. The Dean and Chapter, com- 
pelled at that time to acquiesce in the dissolution of the Prebend and 
the loss of its endowment, seem to have taken possession of the Prebend 
house and to have successfully contested the claim made by the 
Augmentation Office. This conclusion seems clear from after events. 


SHERBORNE HOUSE AND ITS OWNERSHIP: GRANTS BY THE DEAN 
AND CHAPTER. : 


In the course of the prolonged dispute over the title to the mansion, of 
which little is known, legal proceedings, actual or threatened, took place. 
Both of the parties, to give practical expression to their claims, demised 
Sherborne House for terms of years. The Dean and Chapter’s first 
known grant was in 1559—probably there were earlier—when they 
demised to John Hooper, of New Sarum, gentleman, their tenement or 
mansion house with one close of pasture wherein the said tenement doth 
stand. In the description of the situation it is said to abut on the 
highway on the east, extend to the great river on the west, adjoin 
the Sub-Chanter’s house on the north and, on the south, to abut on a 
close. Also was demised to him, as should be carefully noted, one other 
tenement, said to adjoin the aforesaid mansion house (five years later 
described as late in the tenure of John James, clerk), for the term of 
eighty years, paying rent for the two tenements twenty-six shillings and 
eight pence. 

- In 1564 the Dean and Chapter made a similar lease of the mansion 
and adjoining tenement to Hugh Powell, then of Great Dorneford, co. 
Wilts, gentleman, for the same term as previously. Also, in 1569, they 
granted to him the close of pasture mentioned above as abutting on 
the south of Sherborne House. Eight years later he sought the Dean 
and Chapter’s permission to assign the residue of the said term ; which 
request was acceded to in recognition of ‘“‘ great expense and charges 
expended, laid out and dispersed in repairing the said tenement and 
other new buildings there by him edyfyed.’’ And also, it should be 
observed, ‘‘in consideration of the defence and maintenance of our 
right and interest in the said tenement in sewets of law.’’ This last 
sentence clearly confirms the statement that the Augmentation Office 
endeavoured to enforce its claim to the property when it was in the 
tenure of Hugh Powell and in his actual occupation, viz., between 1564 
and 1572, by process of law, which would appear to have left the issues 
involved undetermined. 

Hugh Powell, in 1564, held the Office of Registrar of the Bishoprick 
by Letters Patent, dated 22nd December, 1562. He also held the same 
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office of the Dean and Chapter by Letters Patent, dated Ist January, 
1562—3. No doubt the John Powell who was, in 1550, with jeomuane 
Barnebe, granted the Registrarship, was akin to him. 


SHERBORNE HOUSE or Place : 1Ts IDENTIFICATION. 


Before passing on, it may be noted as curious that the Dean and 
Chapter in their Grants of Sherborne House never so style it therein : it 
is, however, included in the Communar’s account under “ Rents 
received ”’ as ‘“‘Sherborne Place,’’ and, as the situation is very definitely 
described, the identity of the mansion is never in doubt. 


THE AUGMENTATION OFFICE’S GRANTS. 

The proceedings of the Court of Augmentation must now be reviewed. 
This office, it may be well to explain, was set up in 1535 for the 
administration of the estates of dissolved Monasteries, Chantries, etc., 
on behalf of the Crown, and for the custody of their Muniments. At 
the Public Record Office are preserved a very large collection of docu- 
ments, but many others have been lost or destroyed; this has been a 
great handicap to the attempt to ascertain the full story of the Office’s 
dealings with the confiscated property in the Close of Sarum. None 
have been found, unfortunately, up to the present, concerning the 
Sherborne Prebendal House before 1571. In that year the Augmentation 
Office made a Grant to George White, Ar., as follows :— 

‘““A farm of one tenement, messuage or mansion house, commonly 
called Sherborne House, lying and being within the Close of the 
Canons of the Cathedral Church of St. Mary, Salisbury, in or near 
the City of New Sarum, co. Wilts, with two acres of pasture, dove- 
cote, and with all and singular gardens and all else belonging to the 
said tenement, now or lately in the tenure of Hugh Powell, gentle- 
man. The said tenement and pasture on the eastern side abutting 
on the King’s highway, and on the western side on the great river : 
on the south on the lands of the Dean and Chapter, andon the north 
having the house of the Succentor and also on lands of our 
Sovereign Lady the Queen. Of the yearly value, per annum, six 
shillings and eight pence.”’ 

In 1575 the Office again demised the mansion, on that occasion, with 
other property, to Lord Cheney. The original Grant, preserved at the 
Record Office, bears the brief yet significant note, ‘‘a part of the con- 
cealed lands.’’ From this comment certain inferences, as will be seen 
presently, are deducible. No other Grants of Sherborne House have 
been traced. 

The Augmentation Office in 1571 included in its Grant to George 
White of Sherborne House a second tenement, or messuage, in the 
Close together with a certain garden, or orchard, described as “lately 
parcel of the possessions of a certain Chantry, lately dissolved, and 
lately, before its dissolution, founded in the Cathedral Church, now or 
late in the tenure of Hugh Powell.’’ The situation is given as follows :— 
On the eastern side, abutting on the highway : on the west, the dwelling- 
house of the Succentor (Sub. Chantor): on the south, the house, or 
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tenement, called Sherborne House, and, on the north, abutting on lands 
of our Lady the Queen. This Chantry house may have been the 
residence of the Chaplain serving the recently founded Audley Chantry 
Chapel: its identification, however, as such, is complicated by the 
description of the situation given, which, apparently, applies to another 
tenement. 


SHERBORNE HOUSE: CONCURRENT GRANTS. 


The Grants above quoted show that both the Dean and Chapter and 
the Augmentation Office demised Sherborne House on varying terms 
which were, at one period, concurrent, resulting in two parties being 
entitled to the premises at the same time, which must have been 
embarrassing in practice. Each of the claimants also demised with the 
mansion a second tenement, described as adjoining it, which was not, it 
is thought, the same. 

SHERBORNE House: ITS EXTENSION AND RECONSTRUCTION. 

There were tenements on the north and north-east sides of the 
Prebendal mansion which, in discussing its extension and reconstruction, 
must be considered and taken into account. These included two 
(probably three) of the four tenements partially charged, since 1297, 
with the keeping of the Obit of Symon Mycham, once Dean of Sarum, 
referred to earlier. They lay together, and it has been possible to 
compile a fairly complete list of the Chantry Priests, Vicars, etc., who 
inhabited them previous tothe Reformation. In 1415, John Medenham, 
late Chaplain of the Chantry of Henry Blontesden, Canon, granted the 
house closely adjoining the mansion of the Abbot of Sherborne to 
Robert Pentrigg and William Caundell, Chantry Priests, the house on 
its north being then tenanted by Sir John Brent, Chaplain. Between 
1450 and 1540, these houses—with, perhaps, others—were occupied by 
the Chaplains of the Chantry of Lord Walter Hungerford: also at one 
time or another, by the Priest of the Second Morrow Mass, the Chaplain 
of Blontesden’s Chantry, other Chantry Chaplains, Vicars, and the 
Beadle. The annual charge, twenty shillings, spread over the four 
houses mentioned, was invariably devoted before the Reformation to 
the keeping of the said Obit. ; 


THE SUB-CHANTER’S MANSION AND THE CHANTRY HOUSE ON ITS 
EAST SIDE. 

In the year 1440 a tenement on the north of the Prebendal House 
was set apart by the Dean and Chapter for the permanent residence of 
the Sub-Chanter or Succentor. It was an old house, charged with the 
Obit of Walter de Lake, a Vicar living in 1324: its previous occupants 
are untraced. In the Grant it is described as being situated between 
the houses of the Chaplains of Lord Walter Hungerford’s Chantry on 
the south side and the little house near the Deanery on the north side.. 
Immediately east of the Sub-Chantry was the Chantry House demised 
by the Augmentation Office in 1571 to George White with Sherborne 
House. It might have been one of the four charged with the Obit of 
Symon Mycham. 
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THE AUDLEY CHANTRY PRIEST'S HOUSE. 

The Audley Chantry Priest’s house, just mentioned, was, as stated, 
east of the Sub-Chantry and fronting the highway: on its north side 
was a tenement belonging to the Dean and Chapter. The Augmentation 
Office, by Grant dated 28th June, 1577, demised it (with other properties) 
to Robert Paddon, gentleman, on easy conditions, the house being 
described as in great decay and costly to repair ; the term was for forty 
years, and the rent, thirteen shillings and four pence. Subsequently, 
on the 25th September, 1610, it was granted to Francis Phillips for ever. 
The ownership for the next forty years is in doubt, but, in 1652, it was 
in the possession of John Punchardon, of Whiteparish, co. Wilts, who, 
by his will (proved in the P.C.C. on the 13th June, in that year) 
bequeathed it (with other property) to his second wife, Margaret 
Ponchardon, for her widowhood and, after her decease, to his grand- 
daughters, Thomasine Saintbarbe, Jane Roberts, and Christian Roberts, 
and the longest liver of them. In 1690 the said Jane Roberts, the 
survivor, by her will (proved P.C.C. on the 19th July in that year) leaves 
her neice, Mary Saintbarbe, widow, “my house in the Close wherein 
she now dwelleth, known by the name of ‘The Chantry,’ for her life, 
and after her decease, to her children, John and Mary Saintbarbe.”’ 
Later on the house came into the possession of the Hearst family, 
indirectly perhaps through the marriage in 1700 of William Hearst with 
Mary Roberts, daughter of Ponchardon Roberts, brother of the before 
mentioned Jane and Christian Roberts. Their son, Edward Hearst, of 
the Close, by his will (proved P.C.C. 26th November, 1767) left the 
house in question to his daughter, Caroline. This lady married in 1768 
Henry Penruddock Wyndham, of St. Edmund’s College, Salisbury, 
being described on that occasion as a “‘ young lady of merit and large 
fortune.’ Within the next few years the Chantry House, with the 
adjacent one belonging to the Dean and Chapter on its north side, was 
demolished, both being replaced by a brick erection on some part of 
the old sites, out of character, both in style and appearance, with the old 
buildings in their vicinity and a permanent disfigurement to the Close. 

AN UNIDENTIFIED TENEMENT. 

To this list should, perhaps, be added a tenement also lying in the 
vicinity of, and north of, Sherborne House, at present unaccounted for. 
After 1559 the Communar’s accounts contain entries of rentsreceived from 
it during the following fifty years. During this period it was occupied 
at different times by Christoper Benett (later Master of the Close Grammar 
School), Hugh Powell (the lessee of Sherborne House), and Anthony 
Parry : the reserved rent being six shillings and eight pence. 


‘THE SUB-CHANTER’S MANSION : ITS DEMOLITION AND SITE. SHERBORNE 
HOUSE AND THE TENEMENT LEASED WITH IT. 

The foregoing list of tenements includes, as shown, the Sub-Chanter’s 
mansion and the Audley Chantry Priest’s house : the site of the former, 
with the new buildings thereon, now forms part of the Training College 
for Schoolmistresses. It was demolished early in the second half of the 
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last century, after the pulling down of the house on its north side which 
stood inconveniently near the Deanery. Both buildings were of ancient 
construction and their demolition is regrettable. 

The late Mr. John Harding describes in an interesting article in the 
Wiltshire Archeological Society’s Magazine, vol. xxix (1897), the 
demolition of the Sub-Chanter’s mansion and the discoveries then made, 
including the identification of the original hall, running north and south, 
the measurements of which have already been given. The north wall 
of this hall is said to form part of the boundary wall next to the Deanery 
garden; accordingly, in that case, the approximate site of the mansion » 
can be fixed, a most important factor when considering the extension, 
after the Reformation, of Sherborne House, and the ground available 
for the purpose. The first step in that direction appears to have been 
the demising with it, as has already been recorded, of another tenement 
(an elastic term, often including both buildings and lands); but, 
although it is described as adjoining the mansion, the point of contact 
is omitted. In 1559, this second tenement was granted to John 
Hooper : in 1564 to Hugh Powell, when it was stated to be “late in 
the occupation of John James, Clerk.’’ The latter had, on the 16th 
February, 1563—4, been collated to the Prebend of Stratford-sub-Castle, 
and had been appointed Sub-Dean on the following 24th March, so his 
tenure of the house was short. The omission of all reference to the 
situation is explainable on the assumption that the house was then 
regarded as being an integral part of the Sherborne House premises, the 
boundaries of which would include it. The Parliamentary Survey, 
taken in 1649—1650, gives support to this view by treating the two 
tenements as one. 

The identity of the buildings comprising this second tenement is 
suggested by what is known and set out in these notes concerning the 
houses situated north of Sherborne House. In 1440, it will be recalled, 
the houses then inhabited by the two Chaplains of Lord Walter 
Hungerford’s Chantry (and others) were described as lying between the 
Sub-Chanter’s mansion and that of the Abbot of Sherborne ; but, in 
1559 and after, this was no longer so, Sherborne House and the Sub- 
Chanter’s mansion then being said to adjoin one another. What had 
become of the Chantry houses ? The obvious and, apparently, only 
answer to this question is that they were now represented by the said 
tenement. This seems to be the only way of accounting for them. 
Further, accepting this conclusion, it follows that the buildings con- 
tained in this ‘‘ tenement’ must have been destroyed to make room 
for the Elizabethan extension, their site being the only ground available 
for the purpose, or else incorporated in it. It is likely too that the site 
of another Chantry Priest’s dwelling was utilised in the same way. 

The expansion northward of the Prebendal mansion has now been, it 
is to be hoped, satisfactorily explained. It was, however, restricted in 
that direction, the Sub-Chanter’s house, with its garden, blocking the 
way ; consequently, when Thomas Sadler enlarged the mansion he did 
so on the south of the Prebendal hall. 
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THE CourT oF AUGMENTATION AND TENEMENTS IN THE CLOSE. 

Before concluding this account of the Sherborne Prebendal mansion 
up to, and immediately beyond, the Reformation, the attitude of thie 
Court of Augmentation towards it and also the Chantry’s Priest’s houses 
in the Close, call for a few additional comments. Its records include 
the sale of such dwellings throughout the country, although it would 
appear that they were not invariably part of the endowment. At 
Salisbury it is fairly certain that some, at least, of the Chantry Priest’s 
residences were, at one time at any rate, the property of the Dean and 
Chapter, or of the Corporation of Vicars, and under their control: 
nevertheless, the Augmentation Office, it is known, disposed of the 
majority to lay people, and there is no reason why, under the circum- 
stances, the remainder should have escaped the same fate. The houses 
of the Chaplains of Lord Walter Hungerford’s Chantry, situate, as 
shown, on the west side of the Close, would be included among the 
latter: their sale as such is untraced, yet it is incredible that ‘thes 
existence was unknown. This may have been the case fora time ; but, 
eventually, through the activity of informers, it would have been 
discovered. The likelihood of this happening has already been seen in 
the case of Sherborne House and the Chantry dwelling demised with 
it, both being described in the official records as ‘‘ concealed lands.”’ 
On the other hand it will be remembered that the Dean and Chapter 
retained possession of the Prebendal mansion and that in its extension, 
as it has been sought to show, the site of these Chantry Priest’s dwellings 
was, wholly or partly, utilised for the purpose. This could only have 
been accomplished by the Dean and Chapter successfully maintaining 
their title to the premises, or as the outcome of an arrangement with 
the Augmentation Office. 


SHERBORNE HouSE: GRANTS BY THE DEAN AND CHAPTER. 
It is now proposed to continue the consideration of the Dean and 
Chapter’s Grants of Sherborne House after the Reformation, with the 
recording of its history and associations, down to modern times. 


THE SADLER FAMILY AND SHERBORNE HOUSE. 

In 1572, as will be remembered, Hugh Powell obtained the Dean and 
Chapter’s permission to assign the long lease of Sherborne House 
granted by them to him eight years previously to some unknown person, 
the assignee’s name being omitted ; nor is it mentioned subsequently. 
It is thus in doubt when, and to whom, the lease passed, or under what 
conditions ; but, in 1588, the year after his death, Elinor Powell, his 
widow, was still occupying the mansion. This is made clear in a 
Chancery Deposition! made in that year by a certain Robert Vaughan, 
then aged nineteen, who deposed that, with his master, John Mitchell, 
collector for the New Street Ward, New Sarum, of a Subsidy of Tenths 
and Fifteenths granted to the Queen, he went to Mistress Powell’s 
house, and stayed in the hall while his master went into the parlor to 
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the said Mistress Powell. When his master came forth again he told 
him, this deponent, that she had given him this tenth and fifteenth, 
and will’d him to make a cross upon her name in the book, which he did 
accordingly. The right of this collector to collect these subsidies in the 
Close had, it should be added, been disputed, the outcome being legal pro- 
ceedings. It is accordingly likely that, although the circumstances are 
unknown, Elinor Powell, resided continuously, or nearly so, at Sherborne 
House both before and after the death of her husband, Hugh Powell, who 
died in 1587, having resigned the office of Principal Diocesan Registrar 
three years earlier, He belonged to a branch of the Powell family of 
Brecknockshire—of which county he was, in 1581, High Sheriff—-which 
is believed to have settled in the neighbourhood of Salisbury in. the 
early part of the sixteenth century. In his will (proved in the P.C.C. 
2nd December, 1587) he desired to be buried in the Cathedral near his 
father (Howell Powell), and also directed that a window with his 
father’s arms should be put up there if not already erected by himself. 
He bequeathed to Elinor Powell, his wife, a life interest in tenements 
and lands, including the Mill, in Fisherton Anger, Wiltshire, held of the — 
Manor, and in 1560 inherited from John Powell, his brother. This lady, 
in 1596, having remained a widow for nine years, married Thomas 
Sadler, whose wife had died the year before: their respective ages were 
then about fifty-three and thirty-five. This difference in years was, 
perhaps, in the husband’s estimation offset by the interest his wife held 
for her life in the considerable property mentioned above, which he 
enjoyed in her right for over twenty-five years. Elinor Sadler died on 
30th January, 1622, aged nearly eighty years, and, at her own request, 
was buried under her pew in the Cathedral, where, with great devotion, 
she had, as recorded on her memorial tablet, served God daily nearly 
fifty years. The inscription too testifies to the estimation in which she 
was held for her Pietie, Sanctitie and Charitie. This memorial, it should 
be added, was, as recalled by Thomas Sadler in his will twelve years 
afterwards, erected by him in remembrance of that revered respect he 
had for so good a wife and grave a matron. 

This memorial to Elinor Sadler and, incidentally, to her two husbands, 
represents a female figure in black dress and ruff kneeling at a prayer 
desk beneath an arch: on either side are Corinthian columns of varie- 
gated marble ; over the eastern pillar are the initials H.P.E.; over the 
western one T.S.E., and between in gilt on black ground, three shields 
of arms over. The inscription, in addition to recording the deceased 
lady’s good qualities, draws attention to her being lineally descended 
from “the Auntient and Worshipfull Family of the Saintbarbes of 
Ashington, in Somersetshire, and Cosen-german to that thrice worthie 
Lady Walsingham, who was mother to the noble Countesse of Essex.’” 

In seeking some explanation for the prominence thus given to the 
Saintbarbe connection, it is, as is well known, an old trick to over- 
emphasise in one particular in the hope of diverting attention from 
another. Hence, it is reasonable to suggest that the true inwardness of 
the elaborate and eulogistic allusion to the Saintbarbe family was made 
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with such an end in view, and, that the phrase ‘‘lineally descended ”’ 
was used deliberately ; for while it means. that the descent was direct it 
camouflages the fact that it was on the maternal side. Had Elinor’s father 
been a Saintbarbe there would have been no necessity for such a 
subterfuge. Accepting this line of reasoning, the inescapable con- 
clusion seems to be that Elinor's father belonged to a family socially 
inferior to the Saintbarbes, of which the less said the better. And one 
way of doing this was to emphasise the Saintbarbe descent and its 
importance. 

This memorial inscription, and the question of Elinor Sadler’s descent 
from the Saintbarbe family with her parentage, were, early in the 
present century, the subject of discussion among local genealogists. 
The Saintbarbe pedigree printed by Sir Richard Colt Hoare! gives her 
as one of the daughters of Thomas Saintbarbe and married successively 
to her two husbands, Hugh Powell and Thomas Sadler. This pedigree 
was, as he states, communicated to him by the then head of the 
Saintbarbe family, so was a modern production, whatever the nature 
of the sources from which it was compiled. On the other hand, in the 
contemporary Herald’s Visitation taken in 1623 (Dr. Marshall’s Edition), 
Elinor is shown as a daughter of John Corriott of New Sarum: there 
camber mo doubt as to which deserves the most credence. John 
Corriott did not belong to an armorial family, but he was a citizen of 
repute and substance, holding, in 1554. the office of Mayor. He died 
four years later, leaving a large family. 

It is impracticable here to follow the discussion respecting Binet 
Sadler’s parentage, which was at that time, and may still be, undeter- 
mined. Her close relationship to the Saintbarbe family is certain ; both 
her husbands impaled the arms of that family, and there is other 
evidence. The late Mr. A. R. Malden (whose profound knowledge 
and intimate acquaintance with the Cathedral, the Close, and the 
histories of the families that have resided there, will be recalled by his 
contemporaries) corresponded with a Mr. Lothrop Withington, a well- 
known American genealogist, on the subject. That gentleman was very 
insistent that Elinor was one of the five daughters of Thomas Saintbarbe, 
younger son of Richard Saintbarbe of Ashington, and cousin-german to 
Lady Walsingham. Another of this Thomas Saintbarbe’s daughters, 
Alice, was the wife of Christopher Batt, a prominent citizen of Salisbury, 
and grandmother of Christopher Batt, founder of Salisbury, in 
Massachusetts, from whom it is of interest to note, Mr. Withington was 
himself descended, both through his father and mother. 

Mr. Withington’s definite opinion on the subject of Elinor Sadler’s 
parentage ignores, as Mr. Malden also notes, the Corriott family. This 
cannot be done; the evidence that John Corriott’s children were her 
brothers and sisters is overwhelming, and must either be accepted or 
explained away. Hugh Powell, her first husband, in his will mentions 
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his five brothers-in-law, John Corriott and George Corriott, John Lynch 
(his executor, described by Elinor Sadler in a Chancery Deposition u 
in 1633 as her “ brother-in-law ’’), Nicholas Hill (who, in 1570, married 
Dorothy Coryat), and Robert Bower (who, in 1575, married Margaret 
Coryat, and, in 1605, refers in his will to his “sister Sadler ’’). Hugh 
Powell, himself of ancient lineage, would surely, had his wife been 
paternally descended from the distinguished Saintbarbe family, have 
recognised the relationship in his will. 

In order to reconcile Elinor Sadler’s relationship to both the Corriott 
and Saintbarbe families and, at the same time, account for her first- 
cousinship to Lady Walsingham, only an hypothesis of half-relationship 
is possible. Thomas Saintbarbe’s wife—or the wife of one of his four 
brothers—being Elinor’s mother—might have remarried, on her hus- 
band’s death, John Corriott ; then their children would be Elinor’s 
half-brothers and sisters. This, however, could not well have happened 
because Elinor was born in 1543 and, while three of the Saintbarbe 
brothers long survived that year, the other two are said to have died 
childless. Thomas Saintbarbe, in particular, did not die until 1572, 
four years after, let it be noted, the death of John Corriott. This pro- 
cess of elimination moreover greatly narrows the search for Elinor’ 
parentage on the Saintbarbe side. Either she was the daughter of a 
Saintbarbe who does not figure in the family pedigree, and of whom 
nothing is known, or her mother must have been sister to the five 
Saintbarbe brothers mentioned and, like them, a first-cousin to Lady 
Walsingham. And; after all, this is the solution of the problem 
suggested in the memorial inscription and by the facts that have been 
brought to light. 

And now to return to Thomas Sadler. At, or soon after, his second 
marriage he would have taken up his residence at Sherborne House 
He had then, as will be seen presently, by lawful means obtained the 
Grant of the premises made in 1564 to Hugh Powell. This, three years 
‘Jater, he surrendered to the Dean and Chapter, receiving a fresh one for 
the unexpired term. This Grant contains much of interest, making 
veiled allusions to the dispute over the title and acknowledging his help 
in support of their claim, recognised in the conditions of the Grant. It 
recites those of the old Grant adding, significantly, that the yearly rent 
of twenty-six shillings and eight pence has been for the space of many 
years past, through the indirect dealings of some, wrongfully detained 
from the Dean and Chapter, and then continues :-—‘‘ And for as much 

as Thomas Sadler, of honest and goodly inclination towards the 
Church and Chapter, having lately by lawful means obtained and 
gotten the said Deed so granted of the premises, as also the right 
title and interest of the term of years yet to come, is contented 
and well-pleased, upon certain reasonable conditions in these 
presents expressed, to continue the true payment of the said 
twenty six shillings and eight pence according to the true intent 
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and meaning of the said Deed indented of purpose thereby to restore 
to the said Dean and Chapter to their possession an ancient right 
of inheritance of and in the premises. Now, this Indenture 
Witnesses that the said Dean and Chapter grant to the said Thomas 
Sadler the premises in the said Deed mentioned for the whole term 
of years therein limited and unexpired against themselves and their 
successors, and all other persons claiming the premises.”’ 

The Grant under consideration was evidently made when Thomas 
Sadler had already been in possession of Sherborne House for at least 
a year or two, as at this date, the extensions and other changes planned 
by him were in a fair way towards completion. These are known to 
have been on the south side of the ancient hall: the extension on its 
north, in the Elizabethan style, has been attributed to his predecessor. 
In any case he was responsible for a great deal, as the Grant bears wit- 
ness, reciting how ‘‘ since the premises came into his possession in very 
necessary and convenient manner he had bestowed great sums of money 
to the value of CC marks to the necessary repairing of the mansion 
house, etc., whereby the same are much better and made far more 
convenient than before.’’ An allusion is also made to the repairing of 
the main wall of the Close on the river side, which before was very 
ruinous, fallen down and much defaced. This wall has now almost dis- 
appeared, only a few isolated portions remaining. 

The additions built by Thomas Sadler included a kitchen, brew-house, 
bake-house, certain upstair rooms, lodgings and chambers. They were 
constructed upon the foundations of a former canonical house lying on 
the south side of Sherborne house. Between the years 1616 and 162] 
he further added a large stable, with chamber and hayloft over. Thus, 
in these and other ways, he had vastly increased the accommodation of 
the mansion. Indeed, it was now sufficiently commodious, as will be 
seen, to receive and entertain Royalty. The additions made at the 
south end of the mansion have, in modern times, been either pulled 
down or partially merged in new construction, a few indications of this 
being observable. 

The canonical house just mentioned, which has been previously 
referred to, had an ancient history. It was built in the early part of 
the thirteenth century, although the first available reference to it is in 
a deed bearing date, 29th August, 1285. ‘herein Henry de Blundesden 
grants the houses which he inhabited before he became Dean to his 
brother Canon, Master Ralph of York, Archdeacon of Sudbury: the 
deed describes them as being situated between the houses of the Abbot 
of Sherborne and those of Master Thomas de Bridport. This description 
is partially repeated in the Communar’s accounts, where they are also 
described as being at the west corner of the cemetery. 

Thomas Sadler died in the Close in the Year 1634. He was one of 
the sons of William Sadler, of Wootton Bassett in North Wiltshire: the 
family pedigree is included in the Herald’s Visitation of the County 
made in 1623. He was born and baptised there about the year 1561 
and twice married, his first wife being Elinor, daughter of Thomas 
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Vaughan, of Falsdon in the parish of Bishopstone, near Salisbury, by 
whom he had two children, Elinor, baptised at the Cathedral 7th 
December, 1589, and buried there, 4th March, 1595—6, and Thomas, 
born in 1593, of whom more later. The entry in the Cathedral Burial 
Register, 11th March, 1595—6, ‘‘ Thomas Sadler, gent, his wife,’ shows 
that Mrs. Sadler only survived the death of her young daughter a few 
days. In the following year Thomas Sadler married, as already stated, 
Elinor, the widow of Hugh Powell, whom he outlived twelve years ; he 
was buried in the Cathedral, 3lst December, 1634. He was a Justice 
of the Peace for the County of Wiltshire, and held the office of Principal 
Registrar of the Diocese to six Bishops of Salisbury, dating from the 
year 1571, when he was, with John Stainesburie the younger (son of 
John Stainesbury th’ elder), first appointed. In 1623 he was knighted 
by King James, a somewhat belated acknowledgment of his loyalty and 
hospitality on the occasions of that Monarch’s visits to Sherborne 
House. 

The will of the deceased knight is interesting and informing, 
especially in its references to Sherborne House, with which his name 
will always be associated. It was dated on the 24th March, 1632—3 
and proved in the P.C.C. on the 3lst January, 1634—5, by George 
_ Sadler, sole executor, described therein as the testator’s servant and 
nephew. In it he desired to be buried in comely manner, but not in 
any pompous fashion as the guise of the world is now, in the Cathedral, 
near the place where his last wife was buried. Then followed a number 
of bequests to his son, Thomas Sadler and his wife, of various articles 
of household stuff, plate, vertu and personal property, given condition- 
ally on their not in any way molesting or disturbing the executor in 
the execution of the will; should they do so, all gifts and legacies to 
them of every description are revoked. Among the articles bequeathed 
UO) elaVEvaN NEMS) S— 

A long tabell boord and frame in the greate parlor. 

All the Wainscotting and Pictures of Kings there since the 
Conquest. 

The two compresse copper branches to hold candells. 

The great payre of massie faire Andirons of brasse now standing 


in the said parlor. 
The window curtens and curten rods and my best livery Cupbord 


there. 

My greate bedsted in my chamber called heretofore the Lord 
Fenton’s Chamber, with the vallens and curtaynes, bed and bolster 
and fittings for it, if I do not change it before my death. 

The greate square tabell of wallnutt in the same Chamber. 

My standing field bedsted, with tester and vallens. All cloth of 
tissue and silk, curtains of orange color taffity, together with the 
old hangeings, square tabell of wallnutt and livery cupboard in the 
same Chamber. 

The Lord Fenton after whom Thomas Sadler’s bedchamber was 
named was probably the Sir Geoffery Fenton, known as a translator 
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and statesman, who was, for many years, Principal Secretary of State 
in Ireland, which office he still held in 1608, the year of his death. 

To continue the list of bequests, Thomas Sadler also gave to his son, 
upon like condition, his greate Game of Swans upon the rivers, which 
are of good value and which to his greate charge he bought of many. 
Also, two greate Bookes of Historyes, th’one of Spanish and th’other of 
French, Cooper’s Dictionary, Mr. Lambert’s Itineraris, and all books of 
Canon and Civil Law. The residue of his books he gave to his great 
nephew, Thomas Sadler, son of his Executor, in the hope that he would 
prove a scholar. 

To Mary Sadler, his daughter-in-law, he bequeathed his late wife’s 
‘ould Bible,’ which he had lately caused to be new bound for her, 
together with his wife’s book of Martyrs: he too gave her his Counting 
Board of Cypresse full of boxes, together also with that faire cloth of 
arras that was his late wife’s. 

Sir Thomas Sadler’s will, as a whole, gives the impression that he 
and his son were not on the best of terms. While the latter was left 
certain real property, including the lease of Sherborne House, and the 
various articles detailed in the will, he was deprived of the residue of 
the estate and the executorship, both of which his father devised to 
George Sadler, his nephew. In addition, George Sadler was given lands 
and tenements at Fisherton Anger, as also the gift of a Chest of Wall- 
nutt enlayed with white, together with all money, or whatsoever else 
shall be in there at or about the time of his Uncle’s death. Thomas 
Sadler further especially charged and enjoined that ‘‘ noe bodie bee soe 
hardie to intermeddle with the key, or to offer to look therein, without 
the said George his consent.’’ There must have been considerable 
speculation as to the contents of the chest. At this period much of the 
wealth of the country was in the form of land and other real property, 
personal possessions, actual money, bonds, or other obligations for its 
payment. In the absence of banks the well-to-do kept their money and 
valuables largely in their own hands, chests or coffers being used for 
the purpose. When George Sadler came to examine the contents of 
the Wallnutt Chest he may have have discovered that he had been even 


- better remembered than appeared in the will. 
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SHERBORNE HOUSE DURING THE COMMONWEALTH, THE PROTECTORATE, 
AND AFTER THE RESTORATION. 


Sir Thomas Sadler’s death in 1634 was followed, in a few years, by 
the Great Rebellion, the Commonwealth and Protectorate. During 
that period the Close must often have been the scene of unusual sights 
and curious happenings, as extraordinary in themselves as out of keep- 
ing with its centuries-old traditions: the Bishop’s Palace partially 
occupied as an inn: the Cathedral Cloister turned into a prison for 
captured Dutchmen : the Belfry Tower in a state of siege—to mention 
a few out of many. Comparable only with the changes introduced by 


| the Reformation a century earlier, the policy ordained by Parliament 


was, in its religious, social and economic consequences much more 
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thorough and vindictive. Whereas King Henry VIII and his coadjutor, 
Thomas Cromwell, mostly restricted their exactions to the religious 
houses, the Parliament was out to plunder the ancient endowments of 
the National Church, as well as entirely to change the form of its 
administration. 

With this revolutionary intention before it, Parliament in 1649, as a 
preliminary, ordered a survey to be made of all ecclesiastical properties 
to ascertain their value, present and prospective, and most thoroughly 
and comprehensively were its instructions carried out. This exceedingly 
valuable and informing return, unique of its kind, now nearly three 
hundred years old, has an importance and interest unanticipated at its 
making, placing on permanent record detailed particulars of all sorts 
respecting numerous properties throughout the country, from which 
much affecting the social and economic conditions of the period can be 
learnt and inferred.) “It gives, for imstance, va (tulle andeacomplete 
description of the houses in the Close, including situation, dimensions, 
accommodation, names of occupants, with particulars of tenure, 
information, as will be seen, most usefulin the compilation of these notes. 

The Commissioners in their report on Sherborne House treat the three 
tenements that are known to have been comprised in it as one: they also, 
by its detailed character, make it easy to realise the nature and extent of 
the reconstruction and additions made by Hugh Powell and Thomas 
Sadler to, and in, the original mansion. When the Survey was made, 
the house of course included the Elizabethan extension, recognisable by 
the distinguishing architecture which, to this day, has claims all its 
own. “On its’ south <sidey were: the domestic offices, etcenerected ion 
Thomas Sadler. The size of the premises, with the accommodation 
provided, can be gathered from the report, which reads :— 

“All that tenement or mansion house in the Close, with one 
Close of pasture wherein the said tenement doth stand: abutting 
upon the highway on the east and upon the great river on the west, 
and adjoining unto the late Sub-Chanter’s house upon the north, 
and upon a Close, sometime the Option or Adoption of Dr. Mason, 
on the south.”’ 

THE ACCOMMODATION. 

‘Consisting of a handsome hall, four butteries, four kitchens, 
two pantries, a scouring room, a larder, two woodhouses, a parlor 
of 16 foot square, wainscotted, 10 foot high: another large parlor, 
40 feet long and 23 foot broad, wainscotted, 11 foot high : one other 
little hall and bottle roome. Above the stairs are one fair large 
dyning roome, 12 chambers, 3 garretts for lodgings : 3 other cock- 
lofts, a gatehouse and a chamber over it: 3 staircases, 1 stable and 
hayloft, containing 4 bayes of building: a courtyard before the 
house, containing 35 perches of ground, in which is an high stone 
wall handsomely rayled: another base court behind the house, 
containing 36 perches of land, and therein a banquetting house of 
one roome: one orchard, well planted with fruit trees, containing 
one acre and 50 perches.” 
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With the Restoration, the Bishop, Dean, Canons and Vicars returned 
wOmresidence in the Close. he “home-coming, its joys—perhaps 
sorrows—can be entered into by those with a similar experience. 
During the late regime their houses had, with others there been mostly 
leased to lay-people, who paid the rents to the usurpers, as well as 
substantial fines for the renewal of leases which, as things turned out. 
had no legal force. At Sherborne House Thomas Sadler had succeeded 
his father ; as also in the Registrarship, which Office he either parted 
with, or was deprived of, in the early days of the contest between 
the King and the Parliament. In addition to being financially 
embarrassed and harassed by his creditors, he had, early in the Civil 
War, incurred the emmity of Parliament by commanding a troop of 
hemewmmyune Iingis; service. Little is recorded of him=. In his youth 
he had been appointed an esquire to King James. From his father’s 
will the relations between them, as already observed, appear to have 
been strained; it is likely that he was already indebted and had 
antagonised his father in other ways. In 1615 he married Mary, 
daughter to William Urwin, of Staunton St. Bernard, in the County of 
Wiltshire, who possessed a fortune of five hundred pounds and real 
estate, including the reversion, on her mother’s death, of a property in 
the above parish worth one hundred and twenty pounds per annum. 
This estate Thomas Sadler sold a few years afterward to John Booth 
of the same place (who had married Christian Urwin, his wife’s sister) 
for two thousand pounds, which amount was received by him as:a 
Mamiace portion im rerum he, by deed; dated the Ist April, 1621, 
conveyed to trustees his interest in certain properties and in Sherborne 
- House for the use of his wife in the event of her surviving him. These 
transactions, by the way, later led to a Chancery suit,! which it is un- 
necessary further to refer to here. Thomas Sadler is said to have died 
Simoie stOtn December, 1658, but his burial entry im the Cathedral 
Register, ‘“‘ Thomas Sadler of the Close’’—assuming that this refers to 
him—is dated the 27th May, 1667. ‘The discrepancy between these two 
dates is only explainable on the assumption that be was first buried 
elsewhere. His will, dated 5th June, 1651, remained unproved until 
after his wife’s decease. Probate was granted in the P.C.C. 17th May, 
1661, Mary Sadler’s will being also proved on that date. Thomas 
Sadler left, with the exception of a few legacies, all he possessed to his 
wife. It is probable that the will was by the time it was proved largely 
inoperative in consequence of his indebtedness and various assignments 
of property owned by him. John Snelling, his wife’s cousin, in the 
year 1661 explains in a Chancery deposition? what happened to the 
Fisherton Anger property. He tells us that about the year 1640 he 
came to live in the house in the Close with Mary Sadler, and, being of 
kin to her and a person whom her husband thought fit to trust, he the 
said Thomas Sadler, being very much indebted and fearing some agents 
under the late pretended Parliament or the tyrant, Oliver Cromwell, 
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would enter upon his lands for some supposed delinquency, conveyed 
to this deponent all his property in Fisherton Anger. He went on to 
say that the title and interest in the property was in him and he might, 
if he would, enter upon and hold the same; but, in performance of the 
trust reposed in him, he was willing and ready to convey the said 
property to such uses and persons as the court should direct. 

John Snelling must have been a man worth knowing, a good friend 
and neighbour. It is pleasant to record his financial integrity and 
fidelity to the trust reposed in him. In the year 1661 he could safely 
express his opinion of the Protector and Parhament, and would have 
enjoyed doing so. 

After the death of Thomas Sadler the younger, his widow continued 
to live at Sherborne House until her death on the 23rd September, 1659. 
Her will, dated 10th December, 1658, and made five days after her 
husband’s decease, has already been mentioned. Apart from a few 
legacies, she bequeathed all her real and personal property, including 
the house in the Close, to her cousin, Mary Miller, of the same, and her 
kinsman, John Sadler th’ elder, of Gotacre,! subject to the payment of 
her own debts—estimated at fifteen hundred pounds—and those of her 
late husband. The executors seem to have undertaken the task in an 
atmosphere of mutual suspicion and mistrust, each charging the other 
with the purloining, or concealment, of documents ; while other charges 
were alleged by Mary Miller. A Chancery Suit 2 was needed to adjust 
their differences. 

With the passing of Thomas Sadler the younger and his wife, 
Sherborne House knew the Sadler family no more. Mary Miller, per- 
haps by arrangement with her co-executor, continued to reside there. 
When she first went to live in the mansion is unknown, but in the 
Chancery proceeding just mentioned she is said to have been residing 
in the house with Thomas Sadler’s widow at the time of herdeath. In 
1668 the Dean and Chapter granted her the mansion house, with the 
tenement adjoining, then in her tenure and occupation, and late in that 
of Thomas Sadler; in 1697 this lease was renewed. She was a member 
of the Miller family of Nether Wallop, Hampshire, which intermarried 
with the Sadlers. The relationship was remembered by Thomas Sadler 
the younger who bequeathed her a ring in token of his love unto her. 
A stone in the Cathedral records her death on the 7th June, 1698, and 
also displays the Miller arms on a lozenge, in pale, a fer-de-moline, Le., 
the iron affixed to the centre of a mill-stone, a punning device on the 
name. In her will, proved in the Dean’s Court on the 25th July follow- 
ing, she bequeathed to Mr. Simon Rolfe, of New Sarum, merchant, five 
pounds for his assistance in repairing of ‘‘ ye Angell Inn,” on which she 
appears to have held a mortgage. She also left twenty shillings each 
to John Barnes of New Sarum, carpenter, and Ambrose Moore, of East 
Harnham, labourer. The residue of her property she gave to her sister, 
Margaret Miller, and Elizabeth Pink, her servant, equally between them. 
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A curious will. Neither the testator’s bequests, nor their recipients, 
suggest her social position, or that she was the tenant of Sherborne 
House. It is, however, unlikely that she was the sole occupant of the 
mansion: in her time, if not earlier, portions of the building were 
probably divided off and leased to under tenants. 


The associations linked with the Sadler family’s occupation of 
Sherborne House include Thomas Sadler’s entertainment of King James 
I. Royalty had frequently visited Salisbury and its neighbourhood, 
staying at Clarendon, the Bishop’s Palace, and Wilton House, but that 
Monarch was the first to accept the hospitality of Sherborne House. 
The earliest occasion was, it is believed, in 1610, when he, the Queen 
and the young Princes, were Thomas Sadler’s guests. The coatof arms 
of Henry, Prince of Wales, in one of the windows there, commemorates 
their stay. The visit was repeated three years later. The Dean and 
Chapter went, on these occasions, to considerable trouble and expense 
to promote the comfort, security and entertainment of the royal visitors. 
Care was taken that in the Cathedral the music and singing should be 
of the best. Entries in the fabric accounts for the year 1610—1611 
show that the choir was augmented and improved, boys being fetched 
from Windsor and Winchester for that purpose: the cost, with that of 
their entertainment and diet, was recorded in detail. These charges, 
with others of equal interest, include for the month of August :— 


To Wayte for carridge of lx1j load of stones to mende the wayes in 
the Close at the King’s coming, 11ij" : v® : iiij?. 
. Lo hym for his paynes in attendinge the Cote, v*. 
To one of Newton’s for carridge of tenn load of stone, xv*: x“. 
To Mr. Newton, the Surveyor of the wayes, xiij$ : iiij4. 
To the King’s Musicians (torn) with wynd instruments, xx.‘ 
To Matthewe White for his paynes in the quier, xls. 
To a joiner for makinge a foote for an houre glasse, vj". 
To Mr. Gyles for his 1) boyes who sing in the quier, iij". 
To Warren for his paynes in the quier, xl*. 
To i (laborer) for shoveling dirt awaye when the King was here, 
xa. 
To weeding and making clean the Cloyster, xij‘. 
To the Ringers the v of August, xij : 111°. 
Toi (laborer) for shovling att the Kings and Princes gate and att 
the west end of the Church, xvilj?. 
To another laborer for the like work, viij?. 
To Hugh Mawds for the Ringers duringe the tyme of the King, 
Queen and Princes being here, in and out, xxuj*. 
To Willm Matthewe for sweppinge att the Princes gate, viij‘. 
To iij men for foure mornings to kepe down the people from 
climbing the quier walls, 111°. 
To Jo. Davys for rushes during the King being here, ilij* : ij". 
To hym for flouers, xviij". 
To hym for coales, viij?. 
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The fabric accounts for the year 1613—1614 are less informing, the 
entries of expenditure relating to the royal visit being comparatively 
few ; here are selections :— 


To ij labourers for takinge down the wall at Mr. Sadler’s dore and 
caring in of the stones, viij". 

To ij labourers for mendinge the waye att the tan (Ann) gatt, xij". 

Toi for keppinge awaye and watching the horses from the west 
end of the Church, ij dayes, xij*. 

To iij men to keppe down the people from the quier walls, 1°. 

To i for sweepping and keppynge clean the west dore att yj 
several tymes, xij". 

To Rankin to watching att the King and Queen’s gatt 1 night, 
vine: 

To Currey for flouers and colle for perflumes for the King and 
Queen im the quier, 1y°- 


SHERBORNE HousE: THE GRANTS TO THE BEACH FAMILY AND 
OTHERS. 


In the last years of the seventeenth century which, like its pre- 
decessor, had brought great changes in the religious, political and 
economic outlook of the country, the Beach family of Fittleton, in 
Wiltshire, became associated with Sherborne House. In the year 1710 
William Beach, the then representative of this ancient family, being in 
possession of the mansion by virtue of an assignment of the lease made 
to Mary ‘Miller, received a grant of the premises. This was, in later 
years, renewed to Thomas Beach and William Beach, his son and grand- 
son respectively. These members of the Beach family either resided there 
or sub-let to under-tenants. Among them was, in 1767, Mrs. Smith, 
who conducted a ladies’ school in a portion of the building until her 
retirement in 1781. <A few years later Mrs. Voysey carried on a similar 
establishment there until the end of the century. 


In a Survey of the Dean and Chapter’s properties in the Close, made 
early in the second half of the eighteenth century, the premises leased 
to the Beach family are described as consisting of Sherborne Place ; 
another house and a close adjoining, now four good inhabited houses, the 
annual rental being £82. William Beach’s principal tenant was then 
Mrs. Clarke, widow of John Clarke, of Sandford, Somerset, who died on 
the 16th January, 1773, at the age of 81. This is the first known 
reference to the division of the Sherborne House premises into separate 
tenements for the purpose of sub-letting. 


In 1791 the unexpired term of the grant made in 1780 to the above 
William Beach was advertised for sale, either together or in lots. The 
advertisement gives particulars of the several tenements comprising the 
Sherborne House premises at that date, and so is worth reproducing in 
OIL, Ayal7, S— 
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Lot 1. All that capital messuage, or mansion house, called or 
known by the name of the King’s house, with a large 
garden and other appurtenances, now in the occupation 
Of Mrs Price: 


Lot. 2. All that messuage or dwelling house, adjoining to the 
above-mentioned capital messuage or mansion house, 
with the garden and other appurtenances, in the occu- 
pation of Mrs. Voysey (now used as a Ladies’ School), 
under a lease for seven years, of which one year only 
will be to come on the 24th June next. 


Lot 3. Allthat messuageordwelling house, with the appurtenances, 
now in the occupation of Mrs. Dove. 


Lot 4. All that tenement in the occupation of Mr. Shillingford, 
with the garden adjoining. 


Lot 5. All that messuage or dwelling house, with the yard, garden 
and other appurtenances, now in the occupation of Mr. 
Joseph Boyter. 

Also all that messuage or dwelling house, with a garden, 
stone-yard, stone-shop and other appurtenances, now in 
the occupation of Mr. Massey. And also the Coach- 
house and Stables, situate in the stone-yard above- 
mentioned. 


Lot 6. All that large and valuable piece of garden ground lying 
behind the above-mentioned premises, containing in 
breadth about 200 feet, and extending in length, on the 
north, 320 feet, and on the south, near the Rev. Mr. 
Jacob’s, 256 feet, and bounded on the west by the river 
Avon: and now in the occupation of Mr. Peter Surnam, 
gardener. 


The whole of the premises contain, in front, next the Cathedral 
Church, 227 feet: and in length, from east to west, 580 feet. So large 
a spot of ground, in such a situation, is not often to be purchased. 


Thomas Atkinson, of Salisbury, builder, was, apparently, the pur- 
chaser. In the following year he obtained a direct lease of the premises, 
made, as usual, by two demises, the additions built by Thomas Sadler 
on the south side of the Prebendal mansion being still described as 
“new erected.’’ These, though he may have resided in some portion 
thereof for a time, he immediately proceeded to sub-let. To Joseph 
Lane, of Salisbury, grocer, he leased the mansion, now or late in the 
occupation of Benjamin Pryce, and also the three other tenements com- 
prising the same: the large garden on their east side he let to the Rev. 
John Henry Jacob, the tenant of the adjacent mansion on the south. 
During the next few years the sub-tenants of the principal portion of 
the Sherborne House premises included the the Rev. Dr. Price, D.D., 
one of the residentiary Canons. 
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SHERBORNE HOUSE: GENERAL SIR JOHN SLADE’S TENANCY. 

With the incoming of the new century General Sir John Slade, having 
had the residue of the term granted in 1792 to Thomas Atkinson assigned 
to him, took up his residence at Sherborne House. At that time parts 
of the building were demolished and the remainder reconstructed and 
modernised. An examination of the three reproductions of sketches 1 
of the building, by John Buckler the well-known Architectural Artist, 
made before, and after, the changes had been carried out, will in some 
degree indicate their extent amd character.” It will be moticed im) the 
front of the mansion, north of the porch under the second gable, that 
the bottom window was replaced by an arched doorway providing an 
access to that part of the building: it is flanked by two substantial 
buttresses, reaching to the roof ; these have since been removed. 

_ The sketch of the west side of the mansion before the alterations is 
unaccompanied by one showing their after effects, as in the case of the 
front of the building, so they cannot be compared. It is finely executed 
and of exceeding interest, both architecturally and for the impression it 
gives of the size and extent of the mansion at that time. This side of 
the building is now partially hidden by the modern extension ; the 
great chimney stack, with the adjoining bay, being obscured by the 
modern additions to it. 

On the extreme left of the sketch is observable a portion of the 
ancient residential mansion of the Sub-Chanter, ruthlessly destroyed, 
as already recorded, some seventy years ago so that its site, with part 
of the garden, might be utilised for other purposes. 

Mr. W. H. Randoll Blacking, F.R.I.B.A., of the Close, who has been 
good enough to supply some descriptive notes on the architectural 
history of the mansion for the purpose of this article, remarks :-— 

‘“The remains of walling indicate the existence of a hall with screens, 
having two doors opposite one another, of the usual type of 
thirteenth century construction: it extended from the porch on the 
south to the large oriel window on the right. 

There are indications in the walling of thirteenth, or early fourteenth, 
century work, and an examination of the roof suggests that some at 
any rate of the existing timbers may date from this period. But the 
building seems to have undergone extensive rebuilding during the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, and the remains of an applied moulding on 
one of the roof principals, as well as other timber work, are of this 
period and show that the roof, which was at that time open from the 
ground floor of the hall, must have been a graceful piece of construction. 
The porch vault and the grotesque gargoyles above are carried out in 
Ham Hill stone and not, be it noted, in Chilmark stone like the earlier 
work. The design of these features is most strongly reminiscent of the 
fifteenth century work at Sherborne Abbey, and it 1s safe to conjecture, 


1 Kindly supplied by the Rev. Canon A. G. Robertson, M.A., of the 
Close. The photograph of the mansion as seen to-day taken by Mr. F. 
Futcher, of Salisbury. 
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both from this and from the material used, that Sherborne craftsmen 
were employed by the Monastery in the rebuilding. 


After the dissolution of Sherborne Abbey, it is probable that the 
Prebendal mansion fell into dilapidation ; as did also, no doubt, the 
small Chantry houses on its north. Subsequently, the mansion was by 
Hugh Powell altered entirely and largely rebuilt ; the northern extension, 
the fireplace on the west side of the hall, and the fine plastered ceilings 
all belong to the latter half of the sixteenth century, and are his work. 
The fine double newell staircase, ascending to the top of the house, is of 
later date. In connection with the Tudor extension mentioned, it may 
be noted that in 1661 the brick and stone relieving arches were inserted 
above the great transomed window ; the date is inscribed upon a key- 
stone in the upper arch. Doubtless, some settlement in this frontage 
caused the very large and open windows to ‘‘sag,’’ and the brick work 
above these, the weakest parts of the wall, had to be rebuilt upon arches 
which removed some of the weight from the window heads. 


In the course of the reconversion of the premises into one tenement 
early in the nineteenth century, improvements were introduced, in- 
cluding the installation of the screen of classic design at the south end. 
Several of the windows were transformed from mullioned to sash lights, 
and a doorway was pierced on the west front.” 


In 1808—to continue the history of Sherborne House—the Dean and 
Chapter granted the General a new lease in consideration of the old one 
being surrendered and a fine paid: the latter being calculated 
according to the rentals of the former houses which had been per- 
mitted to be taken down. This shows that the changes planned had 
then been completed. The grant also notes that parts of the messuages 
or tenements comprised therein had lately been demolished and the 
remaining part converted into one capital messuage or mansion house, 
with a gate house, stable, etc.: thus, generally speaking, the premises 
had been restored to the conditions existent during the Sadler regime, 
the acccommodation being less. The allusion to the gateway is of 
interest, inasmuch as, in 1804, the materials of a house and gateway, 
late in the occupation of Mrs. Lane (widow of Joseph Lane, the assignee, 
in 1793, of the Sherborne House premises), on the west side of the Close, 
were advertised for sale. Either it was not demolished as intended at 
the time mentioned, or it was re-erected, which is improbable. 


General Slade ceased, after 1829, to reside at the ‘“‘ King’s House,”’ 
as, incidentally, the mansion was now commonly called. On leaving, 
his household furniture and the entire stock of choice wines imported 
by him were sold ; the size of his cellar reflects the wealth of the gener- 
ation he lived in and the hospitality its owners extended to their 
neighbours: the list included 74 dozen Port of extraordinary fine 
quality, bottled in the years 1798 and 1814; 12 dozen Claret, La Fitte, 
bottled in 1815; 73 dozen Sherry, some of which had been forty years 
in bottle, others 26 years, etc.; 14 dozen East India Madeira, and 
smaller quantities of other vintages. 
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During the occasional absence of the General from the Close, some- 
times on military service, Sherborne House was advertised to be let for 
short periods. This was the case in 1816, the accommodation being 
described as follows :— 


“On the principal floor a good sized entrance hall, a large eating 
and drawing room, the latter opening into a conservatory and 
grapery. Over the dining room, and of the same dimensions, a 
neatly fitted up library, and, on the same floor, fifteen most excellent 
beds are made up, and also fourteen beds in the upper part of the 
house for servants. The kitchen is said to be spacious and fitted 
up in the most convenient manner with ranges, smoke jack, etc., 
calculated for general culinary use ; while, adjoining to the kitchen 
is a good scullery (with a boiler), near to which is a large brew- 
house, fitted up with every necessary utensil. Also adjoining is a 
bath, which may be used as a tepid or a cold one. In the yard, 
there is stabling for eight horses and a coachhouse for three carriages, 
together with a cowhouse, piggery, etc.” 


The particulars given above conclude with the assurance that the 
premises are in a complete state of repair, having, in the last three or 
four years, undergone great alterations ; also that they are so completely 
furnished, as it is presumed, that scarcely an article can be wanted more 
for the use of the most respectable family. The reference to ‘‘ great 
alterations’ in recent years suggests that they were additional to those 
made before 1808. 


The mansion was, perhaps, notwithstanding its attractive situation, 
complete equipment, and other recommendations, difficult to let, its size 
necessitating a tenant of ample fortune. In 1828, it was again in the 
market, being described as truly desirable and adapted for a family of 
the first respectability. The accommodation, as before, is set out in 
detail: the dimensions of the premises, with those of the principal 
rooms, are added. They are given here, being of interest for the 
purpose of record and also in view of the many changes made later. 


The extent of the frontage is stated to be 255 feet, which compares 
with 227 feet twelve years previously. The approach to the house is 
described as being through a lawn and shrubbery, leading into a 
spacious hall, 19 feet square, with a vestibule, 23 feet by 13 feet. On 
this floor there was also a capital dining room, 24 feet by 19 feet, a 
noble drawing room, 26 feet 9 inches by 21 feet 6 inches. Principal 
and secondary staircases led to the library, the dimensions of which 
were 25 feet by 19 feet. There were 10 bedrooms, described as best, 
together with dressing rooms, ete., and hot or cold bath. The latter 
should be noted as indicating an improvement in the heating arrange- 
ments since the year 1816, when the bath could only be used “‘as a 
tepid or as a cold one.’ This description of the accommodation 
provided concludes with the statement that there were servant’s 
sleeping apartments and extensive arrangements of the most convenient 
domestic offices in the basement. The mansion is stated to be in 
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excellent repair, many thousands of pounds having been expended 
thereon within the last few years. 

Among the occupants of the mansion at different periods were 
Lieut. General Henry Shrapnell, in 1785, the inventor of the shell, 
which bears his name, and members of the Jacob family of the Close. 
In 1837, it was assigned to Miss Bazley, who removed the Godolphin 
School there from Rosemary Lane on the north of the Churchyard, and 
to Mr. Henry Brodribb. While in their possession the premises appear 
to have been once again sub-divided, as, in an advertisement of the 
“ King’s House,”’ to be let, furnished or unfurnished, for seven years, 
the extent of the accommodation provided shows that only a portion 
of the premises was being advertised. The ‘‘ King’s House,” by the 
way, is stated to be ‘“‘standing within the original principal walls.”’ 
Subsequently, attempts were made to dispose of the residue of the 
lease granted, in 1836, to General Slade; ultimately, in 1849, the 
Diocesan College for training Schoolmistresses was transferred there 
from a house near St. Ann’s Gate, and in 1852 the Dean and Chapter 
conveyed the premises to the Trustees acting for the Diocesan Board of 
Education for its permanent use, being described as “all that messuage 
called the King’S House, with the north part of the said mansion late 
in the occupation of Miss Bazley.” Also to them “all that piece of 
land formerly known as the tenement of the Sub Chantry House, but 
which has been recently pulled down.and other buildings erected on the 
pine Chereol.. 


THE TRAINING COLLEGE AND SHERBORNE HOUSE. 

The acquisition of Sherborne House for the purposes of the Training 
College, with particulars of the many changes made therein, have been 
most carefully recorded by the late Canon Edward Steward, for many 
yearsits Principal, in his valuable and interesting account of its initiation, 
history, and subsequent development. This history! in its allusions to 
Sherborne House adds to the information conveyed in these notes, 
continuing its record fora further forty years. Those who are interested 
in the College, and the fine buildings now so closely associated with its 
life and purpose, should provide themselves with a copy of this 
publication. 

In 1852, as already noted, the mansion passed into the permanent 
possession of the Training College for Schoolmistresses. This suggests 
a convenient date, as indicated earlier, at which to limit these notes. 
The requirements of the College at that time necessitated yet another. re- 
construction—it is to be hoped a final one—of the premises. The con- 
siderable additions and replacements, designed by the late Edward 
Doran Webb, F.S.A., made at the end of the last century should, 
however, be recorded. They included, on the north side of the old 


1 The Training School. Its Annual and Register for fifty years 
(1841—1891), with reminiscenses and facts about the King’s House, 
1891. 
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buildings, a Chapel and class-room, with dormitory above and, on their 
south side, a new dining room. There is now little left of the ancient 
Prebendal mansion or, internally, of the fine rooms in which the future 
Sir Thomas Sadler entertained his Sovereign ; the banquetting hall, on the 
west side of the house, disappeared long ago: the gateway, standing in 
1799, has, too, been demolished, although the date is uncertain. Still, 
Sherborne House, in its picturesque setting, remains one of the 
attractions of the Close, and all those who cherish and would preserve 
such amenities must be grateful for that. It is not generally known 
that these historic buildings were once seriously threatened with 
destruction. Towards the end of the eighteenth century—in 1791 to be 
exact—there was in contemplation the erection of an elegant pile of 
buildings on the site of the ‘“‘ King’s House”’ and the adjoining garden 
below. The whole was to consist of six houses fronting the Close, and 
a uniform and spacious street of twelve houses on each side, leading 
down to theriver. It must be added that, at the time it was anticipated 
that the carrying out of this plan would add exceedingly to the beauties 
of the Close. That such a scheme should have been entertained will 
occasion no surprise when it is recalled that this was the period when 
the Cathedral was being devastated : evidently, the craving to uproot 
the memorials of the past extended beyond its precincts. 

It is thus apparently due to fortuitous circumstances that Sherborne 
House is standing to-day. The majority of the inhabitants of this 
country have, unfortunately, always been heedless of the charms and 
attractiveness of our old buildings, careless of their traditions and 
indifferent to their preservation. Our kins-people in America and else- 
where beyond the seas are much more interested in such tangible links 
with the past. Mr. Carl Weeks, an American citizen, has especially 
shown his appreciation of them by erecting, at a reported cost of half a 
million dollars, a reproduction of the ‘“‘ King’s House ’”’ at his home at 
Des Moines, U.S.A., much of the material used in its construction being 
brought from this country for the purpose. This building has, it is 
believed, been offered to the Drake University at Des Moines to be used 
as an Art School. Mr. Weeks traces his descent from a well-known 
Wiltshire family, owners in Elizabethan days of West Harnham Manor, 
near Salisbury, and prominently identified with the civic life of that city. 


SHERBORNE HOUSE AND ITS HISTORY. 


The reader of these notes will rightly come: to the conclusion that 
little is really known about Sherborne House, its changes in ownership, 
extension and reconstructions, traditions and associations, during seven 
centuries. The Dean and Chapter’s records are, perhaps, disappointing ; 
but it must be remembered that in pre-Reformation times the mansion 
was not in their possession. Subsequently, their grants of the mansion 
are enlightening, providing much valuable information unobtainable 
elsewhere. Another valuable source in modern times has been the 
columns of the Salisbury and Winchester Journal, especially the 
advertisements, which have contributed material both interesting and 
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entertaining. Mrs. Voysey’s announcements, which appeared regularly 
for some years, may be quoted as evidence of the educational facilities 
obtainable at that period, also as an instance of insidious appeal to 
parents with large families and disproportionate means. They appear 
in issues of the paper dated, respectively, Monday, 17th July, 1786, and 
Monday, 26th May, 1788, as follows :— 


‘“Mrs. Voysey respectfully informs her friends and the public, 
that the School in the Close of Sarum opens, after the recess, this 
weesponesent Monday, the I7th inst., for the reception of young ladies, 
who will be genteely boarded, and carefully taught English and 
French grammatically, with every kind of useful and ornamental 
needlework, at fourteen guineas per annum, and one guinea 
entrance. 
Writing, Music, Dancing and Geography, by proved masters, on 
the usual terms.”’ 


“Mrs. Voysey, with a grateful sense of the distinct preference 
given to her School, respectfully informs the public, and particularly 
the guardians and parents of the young Ladies under her care, that 
by the advice of her friends, in order to facilitate the education of 
her pupils she has only one vacation in a year, and that at Christ- 
mas. This plan, it is presumed, will merit general approbation, 
when it is considered that the conveying of youth to and from 
school is always attended with expense, and the keeping ot them 
at home, during the recess, often an inconveniency.”’ 


hese notes are but fragmentary and detached: they represent, 
however, an attempt to set down to the best advantage some 
of the scanty records of the past that are available, drawing from 
them only such conclusions as the evidence warrants or suggests. As 
few records have been preserved anywhere, there would have been little 
to quote and comment upon but for the consideration and kindness 
of the Dean and Chapter of Sarum in permitting access to their 
invaluable collection of documents relating to the Close and Diocese 
generally (a privilege granted to few, and so the more appreciated), for 
which grateful thanks are offered. Similar acknowledgements are 
likewise due to the Rev. Canon Christopher Wordsworth, F.R. Hist. 
Soc., for his valued help in the interpretation of the ancient documents 
examined, and for the courtesy and patience extended to the writer 
during their association for the purpose. Also, to the proprietors of the 
Salisbury and Winchester Journal for their kindness in allowing their 
files to be searched, and extracts to be made from them, much to the 
advantage of these notes. 
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AN -UNRECORDED (GROUP OF BARIKOW Saw Npe 
OTHER EARTHWORKS AT FORD, LAV ERSHOCK 
By aS: -SLOND sD. Terie, 


Canon E. H. Goddard in his List of Prehistoric Antiquities (W.A.M., 
1913, xxxviii, 378) recorded the existence of 1854 round barrows in 
Wiltshire. Since then others have been discovered, but it was not until » 
the advent of aerial] photography that it was realised how much greater 
must have been the number originally. Naturally the majority of these 
newly-discovered barrows, or what remains of them as barrow circles, 
are invisible at ground level; but from the air, at the right seasons of 
the year, the circular ditches, and sometimes the central cists, can be 
readily distinguished and photographed. 

The group of 12 new barrows, two ploughed-out earthworks and ad- 
' jacent ditches now to be placed on record lie in the parish of Laverstock 
about 2 mile north of Ford and about 1} miles north-east of Old Sarum 
along the Port Way (Plate I). Except for a large group of buildings 
lying immediately to the south of the Port Way the only outstanding 
feature on this practically level area is the tree-covered mound known 
as Ende Burgh or Hand Barrows which is situated ona very shght rise. 
The nature of this mound was and still remains a mystery. Although 
in plan it resembles a long barrow, one end being narrower than the 
other, in profile it is more akin to a twin-barrow, the central part, 
though not to ground level, apparently being absent. There would 
appear to be little doubt that its elongated shape has been accentuated 
by the plough which has encroached on all sides but chiefly down its 
length. It was considered by Colt Hoare to be a long barrow, but 
nevertheless he figured it as two round barrows on his plans (Ancient 
Wilts, I, Station V, South; II, Roman Aera, 46). Canon Goddard 
recorded them as Laverstock 3 and 4 (W.A.M., xxxviii, 278) ; whilst 
Mrs. Cunnington was of the opinion that it was a much defaced long 
barrow (lbid., 378, 394), and it was so represented on the 1926 Edition 
of the 6-inch Ordnance Survey Map (Wiltshire LXVI, NE). 

Three or four years ago Sergeant-Major Howard, R.A.F., noticed 
from the air certain peculhar markings near this mound and fortunately 
took a photograph (Plate II). Not only does this photograph show 
two ploughed-out earthworks adjacent to this mound but it also shows 
very clearly the presence of a circular ditch attached to Ende Burgh. 
On account of the nature of this semi-circular ditch, visible on the 
eastern side of the mound only, Mr. O. G. S. Crawford did not include 
the barrow asa long barrow in the ilap of Neolithic Wessex but recorded 
it as one round barrow in the Celtic Earthworks of Salisbury Plain (Old 
Sarum). This, however, does not solve the problem because the visible 
part of the ditch does not include the whole mound or even one end of it. 
Subsequent aerial photographs taken for the writer by Flight-Lieut. R. C. 
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Field, R.A.F., convey the impression of a long barrow superimposed 
upon a romind one which is of course so improbable that some other 
explanation must be sought. 

The dimensions of the mound are roughly :—total length 135 feet ; 
width of southern end 66 feet, width at centre 63 feet, and width ae 
northern end 45 feet. The southern mound is roughly 10 feet high and 
the northern 8 feet, and when viewed on the ground the two mounds 
are quite distinct but coalesce at a height of from 3 to 4 feet above the 
surrounding ground, the gap between them at this level being about 
12 feet wide. Both mounds appear to have been at one time symmetrical 
Pioucivecie western side of the Southern one and the centre of the 
northern one have suffered severely from, presumably, treasure seekers 
whose depredations are clearly visible. The gap between does not, 
however, give one the impression that material has been carted away, 
since symmetry is here maintained. 

An explanation is possibly not far to seek and it is the presence of 
the circular ditch as revealed from the air which perhaps gives the clue. 
It would appear that we are not here dealing with two barrows only 
but with what remains of three, the two larger mounds having been 
built subsequently over the ditch and on opposite sides of a pre-existing 
low bell-barrow. The centre of the ditch circle coincides roughly with 
a point lying between the two mounds and at this point the gap is, as 
already noted, at a slightly higher level than the surrounding ground. 
It is possible that this high ground in the gap represents the remains of 
a former barrow whose ditch has only recently been discovered ; 
apparently no well defined ditches are attached to the two later mounds. 

ieenisnmterence is correct [and it can only be. proved by excavation] 
we may justifiably inquire as to the age of the two more recently 
erected barrows. A peculiarity of the latter is that they are com- 
paratively high and steep sided and the northern one presents the 
appearance of a truncated cone. Since they are also sited by the side 
of a Roman road there is a strong probability that they may be of 
Roman date since barrows of such form and date are now known to 
have been placed by the side of Roman roads (Wessex from the Air, 
1928, 16). The characteristics and distribution of such barrows have 
recently received attention at the hands of Mr. G. C. Dunning and Mr. 
R. F. Jessup (Antiquity, 1936, x, 37), who have shown that they range 
in date from the end of the first century A.D. to the end of the second 
century or perhaps, in Britain, a little later. 

If we proceed in a south-westerly direction along the Port Way 
beyond Old Sarum this Roman road becomes the Ackling Dyke. 
Beside this road at Badbury are three almost certain Roman barrows 
(Wessex from the Air, 59). Nearer Old Sarum and on Handley Hill, 
another barrow exists close to this Roman road. It is‘a magnificent 
conical specimen called Berendes Beorh and is in shape unlike any of 
the other normal Bronze Age barrows on this hill or on Oakley Down 
nearby (bid , 186, Pl. XXXII). Here again one may suspect a barrow 
of Roman date and it is of interest to note that here again the barrow 
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Plate II. Aerial Photograph of Ende Burgh (Hand Barrows) 
and surrounding Earthworks. 
By permission of the Director General, Ordnance Survey. Crown 
copyright veserved. 


Photo. W. G. Busbridge. 


Plate ITI. Vessel from Cist 1, Ford, Laverstock. 
Scale in inches. 
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encroaches on a low mound apparently of earlier date. A few yards to 
the west of Berendes Beorh Pitt-Rivers excavated the well-known 
Handley Hill Entrenchment—a square enclosure which from the finds 
recorded (a coin of Trajan under the bank and Romano-British sherds 
in the ditch) is probably of Roman date. Its severely symmetrical 
shape is unlike known Late Bronze and Early Iron Age enclosures. 
This enclosure may be totally unconnected with Berendes Beorh and 
Ackling Dyke yet they serve to emphasise the existence of what appears 
to be an exactly similar enclosure close to Ende Burgh and the Port 
Way (Plates I and II). 

This latter enclosure lies some 65 yards to the south of Ende Burgh, 
and has been totally obliterated by the plough. Though possibly 
fortuitous it is indeed remarkable that such a system of earthworks 
should occur at both sites, and one is tempted to infer that some 
connection exists not necessarily between the two sites but between the 
earthworks themselves. 

It will be noticed on the aerial photograph that another ditch 
traverses this square enclosure. On other photographs this can be 
traced for a considerable distance and is probably unconnected with 
the enclosure, but whether of earlier or later date it is impossible to say. 

There is no published record of Ende Burgh having been opened 
previously, and it is therefore worth noting that a superficial excavation 
was undertaken at the end of last century. Little is known about it 
except that a number of human skeletons were found about one foot 
from the surface [a complete skull and three lower jaws exist in the 
Salisbury Museum]. Many bones are spoken of, and though none 
appear to have been found in a broken condition, the excavators 
seem to have been under the impression that the mound had been 
opened previously and the bones scattered. This find of superficial 
secondary skeletons is of interest in view of the 13 bound skeletons 
(probably of late Saxon date) found in the Stratford-sub-Castle barrow 
14+ miles away and just outside the East Gate of Old Sarum. 

To the west of Ende Burgh aerial photographs prove the former 
existence of a fairly large kidney-shaped enclosure. It is interesting to 
note the way in which the ditch has been dug to avoid including the 
mound within it, although the ditch on its eastern side actually touches 
the barrow. Romano-British sherds, including the rim of a third 
century wheel-made black cooking pot, and pot-boilers, are abundant 
within the area, and in the absence of excavation it may tentatively be 
ascribed to that period. Yet one cannot help remarking on the way in 
which the Roman road passes right through and over it. No trace of 
an entrance can be recognised on the photographs unless it be where 
the road passes through ; yet other marks within the area are plentiful. 

Both this and the small square enclosure have been recorded by the 
Ordnance Survey on the map of the The Celtic Earthworks of Salisbury 
Plain (Old Sarum). 

During the past year a number of photographs of the surrounding 
area have been taken with the result that 12 new and hitherto 
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unrecorded barrow-ditches have been discovered. On no single 
photograph do all appear, their presence being developed as it were by 
the kind of crops growing at the time. These barrows have been 
numbered consecutively on Canon Goddard’s scheme. Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 
8 are all small barrows and are completely invisible on the ground, as 
are all the others. The ditch of No. 9, on the other hand, is very large, 
being some 250 feet in diameter. This probably represents a ploughed- 
out disc-barrow. Standing corn grows extremely luxuriantly in the 
silted up ditch, but 3 photographs and 2 visits at different periods of 
the year have failed to disclose any other feature such as post holes 
which might have been present. 


During 1935 a pipe line was laid from building A across the road and 
between barrows 12 and 13. Inspection of this trench produced a 
number of interesting finds. Just above the figure 13 (Plate I) the 
trench had apparently cut through the ditch of another circle. The 
exposed sections, which were V-shaped and ill-defined, produced a 
number of flint flakes and one beaker sherd. The sections were 35 feet 
apart but since no trace of the circle could be found on the photographs 
it has not been included in the plan. 


_At B, where the trench crossed the dividing line between two fields, 
two small cists containing cremations had been exposed, and 10 feet to 
the south-west an inhumation. The first cist, on the dividing line, was 
18 inches deep from the surface, chalk-cut to a depth of 12 inches, and 
12 inches wide. This cist was full of black ash and two minute scraps 
of burnt bone were the only objects found other than a small plain 
vessel embedded in the centre. This was surrounded and filled with 
ash and was upright. When found the pot had been cut in two but 
careful searching by Commander Higgins of the material from the trench 
was rewarded by the finding of other fragments. It has now been 
restored by Mr. Newall (Plate III) and measures 34 inches in height, 
4 inches wide at the rim and 32 inches at the base. It is of coarse 
texture with much flint grit and resembles the texture of Late Bronze 
Age Rimbury-Deverel bucket urns, to which period it probably belongs. 


The second cist which was 12 inches to the south-west of the first was 
16 inches deep, chalk-cut to a depth of 10 inches, and 22 inches wide. 
This also was full of black ash but a number. of burnt human bones 
were also present. Scattered amongst the ash were a number of sherds 
of coarse textured pottery by no means sufficient in quantity to recon- 
struct a pot. Further, no piece of rim or base was present. The cist 
showed no signs of subsequent disturbance and from the manner in 
which the sherds lay there would appear to be little doubt that they 
had been collected along with the ashes from some pot committed to 
the funeral pyre. 


The inhumation lay in the fully contracted position. It was found 
lying on its right side and facing south but the greater part of the 
skeleton had been thrown out in digging the trench. The bones were 
those of an adult. The grave was 3 feet 6 inches long and probably 
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oval, but of this one cannot be certain. The depth was 24inches. No 
object accompanied the burial. 

The only other barrow-ditches which call for comment are Nos. 15 
and 16. These appear to be twin-barrows with discontinuous ditches, 
an unusual feature. a 

To the south and east of barrows 14 to 16 the remains of what appears 
to be a wandering ditch is clearly discernible across the field. This 
ditch, however, is not single but double and in places the two are by no 
means parallel. In type they recall the similar double banks and 
ditches to the south-east of Amesbury (Wilts, LX, NE) and in the 
parish of Winterslow near barrow 2 (Wilts, LXVII, NW). In all 
probability they represent cattle-ways between cultivated areas and are 
distinct from the single boundary type of ditch. Another short stretch 
of double ditches can be clearly seen touching the southern edge of the 
enclosure near Ende Burgh. These appear to develop into a single 
ditch at each end. 

One other burial needs recording. During excavation for the found- 
ations of building A in 1934 a grave was disturbed right at the south- 
east angle. This grave proved to be roughly ovalin shape, being 3 feet 
long by 2 feet wide and 18 inches deep below the present surface. The 
skeleton of a youth, some 12 to 15 years old, lay in the fully contracted 
position on its left side facing east. No object accompanied the burial 
and it was therefore reinterred in the same grave. 

The pot (Plate III) has been deposited in the Salisbury Museum. 
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TWO EGYPTIAN EIMESTONE SCARABS FOUND AN 
WILSHIRE 


By THE LATE G. H. ENGLEHEART, F.S.A. 


A limestone scarab, now in the Devizes Museum, was found 
by a lad, Charles Palmer, when engaged in removing (blasting 
out) the foundations of the derelict aerodrome close to Stonehenge. 
Further particulars of his find are detailed in Dr. Collignon’s report 
which follows. Mr. W. E. Wright, an inspector of schools in districts 
of Wiltshire and Dorset, or rather a colleague who accompanied him, 
noticed this scarab lying on a shelf in Shrewton School, among local 
curiosities which the children had been taught by Mr. Wright to collect. 
Mr. Wright, who is. my friend, brought it to me. This was in 1930, 
two years after the unearthing of the scarab in 1928. To my great 
surprise Mr. Wright, only a few months later, brought me a second 
scarab which he, or another colleague, found in a little museum formed 
by the children of Ludgershall School. There were discrepancies in the 
story told to Mr. James, the schoolmaster, by the boy who found it, 


1 The exact facts as to the finding of these two scarabs have been 
curiously difficult to ascertain, and as will be seen opinions still differ 
somewhat as to the places where, and the circumstances under which, 
they were really found. The late Mr. G. H. Engleheart wrote the above 
note for the Magazine in May, 1935, and later he printed an account of 
the matter in Man, August, 1935, No. 131, pp. 120,.121. In this he 
says—‘‘ Both scarabs bear the cartouche of Thothmes III, cir. 1500 
B.C. But the name of Thothmes III reappeared at all periods after his 
own,so potent an amulet was his name considered to be, even down to the 
latest times. Dr. Hall inclined at first to disbelief, on consideration 
thought they might be genuine, but probably of the twenty-sixth 
dynasty, civ. 650—500 B.C. It appears that only two genuine scarabs 
have been found in Britain, one at Alton in Hampshire in association 
with Italian brooches of the Italian Early Iron Age, and assigned by Dr. 
Wallis Budge to that same age; the other at Darlington. This last was 
a genuine scarab but was found alone with no trace of a burial or 
accompanying objects. Objects of Mediterranean provenance, such 
as the well-known faience beads and gold-rimmed amber brooches, 
have been taken from Wiltshire barrows, and there is no antecedent 
reason against the importation of scarabs, of which so many thousands 
were made in Egypt from before 2000 B.C. into the Ptolemaic period 
and were abundantly imported and copied throughout south-eastern 
Europe. Scarabs bearing the name of Thothmes III are to-day made 
for sale in the Cairo bazaars to tourists. One of these, used as a paper 
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but these were caused by a misunderstanding and not by any deception. 
Before the discovery of the second scarab I had shown the first to the 
late Dr. H. R. Hall, of the British Museum, a great authority on scarabs 
and the author of the museum’s official publication on them. At first 
sight he pronounced it to be a probable forgery, but on further con- 
sideration, after hearing the details of its discovery, he said he should 
like it to be submitted to other experts for confirmation. When both 
scarabs were afterwards shown to the authorities of the Egyptian 
department of the British Museum, their report was that “if either 
scarab was genuine it was the smaller (Stonehenge) one.’’ Later on, as 
will be seen from Dr. Colignon’s report, the experts pronounced against 
the genuineness of either. It is not easy to understand how either came 
to be buried in the spot where it was found. Against the explanation 
that the Stonehenge scarab was dropped by a soldier in the aerodrome 
is the fact that it was thrown up from the bottom of the trench sunk 
for foundations before the building or occupation of the aerodrome, 
and no soldiers helped to build it. Nor was the Ludgershall scarab 
dropped zz the shed of Dr. Collignon’s report, for it was buried several 
inches—possibly deeper—in the ground where the shed had stood. 


weight, I sent with the two in question to Dr. H. H. Thomas of the 
Geological Survey. He pronounced all three to be ‘carved out of the 
native limestone deposit.’ The Wiltshire examples are theretore not 
English imitations.’ 

To this note Prof. P. E. Newberry adds the following—‘‘ T he Wiltshire 
finds appear to me to be much more like scarabs that were made in 
the twenties to thirties of last century by a Kurneh Arab at Thebes. 
Similar scarabs I saw at Thebes forty years ago, and I was then told 
that they had been made by a Kurnawe forger named Adam. The 
material, limestone, was very rarely employed for making scarabs in 
ancient times, but during the last hundred years it has often been used 
for large scarabs of this kind. The modern forger soaks the stone in 
water to soften it and then carves it witha knife. If these specimens 
are modern (and I believe they must be), they were probably brought 
to England by some traveller from Egypt during the years between 
1820 and 1860, if not later.’’ Prof. Newberry added later—“ Since 
writing the above I have seen the actual scarabs and are confirmed in 
my opinion about their being modern forgeries.”’ 

At the suggestion of Dr. Collignon of Witney, Oxon, who took 
infinite trouble to establish the real facts as to the finding of the 
scarabs, I am printing Mr. Engleheart’s note and his own together 
with his letters to Mr. Engleheart. 

The larger scarab from Ludgershall is now in Salisbury Museum, 
‘the smaller from near Stonehenge is in the Devizes Museum. 

The Society is indebted to the Royal Anthropological Institute for 
permission to use the illustrations from Man. Ee GODDARD: 
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Limestone Egyptian Scarab found at Ludgershall, now in Salisbury Museum. 
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TWO EGYPTIAN LIMESTONE SCARABS FOUND IN 
WILTSHIRE. 
By P. L. CoLrienon, Ph.D: 


An article under the above heading appeared in Man, August, 1935, 
p. 131, recording the finding of two pieces of hmestone shaped and 
inscribed in the manner of ancient Egyptian scarabs. They were 
found in different places about fifteen miles apart, and the finders 
were unknown to each other. As they were both discovered about 
the same time, after having been brought by boys to add to school 
collections—one in Shrewton and the other in Ludgershall—there 
has been a good deal of scepticism about the genuineness of the 
finds, especially as they are pronounced not to be genuine scarabs. In 
the case of the Ludgershall scarab there were two different stories of its 
discovery. One story related that it was found in Collingbourne Wood, 
and the other (of which there were several versions) that it had been 
found in Ludgershall itself. 

In January, 1935, I spent a week on the Plain conducting an 
exhaustive investigation in order to establish, if possible, the true facts. 
Mr. George Engleheart had lent me the scarabs and all the papers he 
had about them. 

My report to Mr. Engleheart reads as follows :— 

“Witney, Oxon ; 
loth January, 19352 
Dear Mr. Engleheart, 

On arrival at Ludgershall on Monday, 7th of January, I was 
met by Mr. James, who took me to the spot in Collingbourne Wood 
which had been pointed out to him as the place where the find was 
made. We dug three feet down in order to ascertain whether there 
were any signs of black ash or black earth. The scarab was partially 
covered with a black ashy substance when originally brought to Mr. 
James, and the brother of the finder had told him that the scarab had 
been found in that kind of substance. No trace whatever of black 
soil or ash was found in Collingbourne Wood, so we returned to 
Ludgershall. 

Later in the day I visited the home of the Fuzzards at Chute. Isaw 
Mr. Fuzzard privately at first, and explained that although the stone 
was not valuable, it was important to know exactly where it was found. 
Mr. Fuzzard did not hesitate, but said it was found in Mr. Bower’s yard 
at Bell Street, Ludgershall. (Bell Street is the name of a small district 
which includes Bell Street proper.) He said his son Alec found it, and 
that Alec was in the next room. 

Alec came in and said that in 1928 (we found it to be in September) 
he had been employed on a job of levelling the yard in question after 


1 This letter was printed in the Wiltshire Gazette, Feb. 7th, 1935. 
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a large wooden shed and its contents had been destroyed by fire. This 
4nvolved shifting a good deal of material, and while doing it the scarab 
came to light. It was about two feet, perhaps a little more, below the 
level of the upper end of the yard, but this does not imply that it was 
actually buried as deep as that. (I visited the spot afterwards, and 
after careful examination, aided by Mr. Bowers himself, concluded that 
the scarab lay only a few inches below the real surface of the yard, and 
that the remainder of the two feet was accounted for by the fire debris 
which had accumulated over it.) 

Alec brought the scarab home and it was kept for a little while on 
the mantelpiece as a curio. Alec’s younger brother, Frank, then took 
it to Ludgershall school, and gave it to Mr. James. I asked him why 
Frank told Mr. James, and everybody else, that the scarab had been 
found in Collingbourne Wood, and he said at first that he had no idea, 
and then added : ‘ Unless he mixed it up with a metal thing—-a boat I 
think it was—that I found about the same time somewhere up there.’ 
He repeated, and was supported by his father, that there is no doubt 
whatever that he found the scarab in Mr. Bowers’s yard. 

At about 8.45 the same evening I visited the Church of England 
Institute at Tidworth, where Frank Fuzzard (who brought the scarab 
to the school) is employed. Mr. James, who was with me, asked him 
where the scarab was found, and Frank said just what his brother had 
said. Mr. James asked him whether it wasn’t found in Collingbourne 
Wood, and Frank expressed surprise and said: ‘Whatever made you 
think that?’ He, too, seemed to think that there was confusion 
between the two objects found by his brother, and ended by becoming 
confused himself, although strongly of the opinion that it was not found 
in Collingbourne Wood. He was, however, quite certain that one of the 
objects found by Alec came from Mr. Bowers’s yard. Raymond Law, 
he said, was present at both finds. He(Frank) was not. The following 
morning I traced A. Raymond Law. His address is c/o The Stables, 
The Gables, Fyfleld, near Oxford. 

The same morning I found Mr. Bowers, a gipsy with a local reputa- 
tion for complete honesty and sharpness of wit. I told him Mr. James 
had sent me to him, and produced from my pocket a limestone scarab 
which I got from Cairo and asked him whether he had ever possessed 
such an object himself. He said No, he was quite sure of that, but he 
remembered that when his yard was having something done to it one 
of the Fuzzard boys picked up one ‘ something after the same sort ’ out 
of the ground he was levelling. Mr. Fuzzard drew his (Mr. Bower’s) 
attention to it and thought it might have some value, he said. Mr. 
Bowers remembered saying that he didn’t suppose it had, and that 
Mr. Fuzzard could take it and ‘make what he could of it.’ 

The following morning Mr. Bowers accompanied me to the yard and 
showed me the exact position of the find. It was quite plain from 
what he showed me and the level which he indicated, that the scarab 
had lain only a few inches below the surface of the ground. I judged 
that it had stood tail downwards, and that the strong evidence of burn- 
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ing on the other end of the scarab (which is burnt through and must 
have been red hot) was due to the earthen floor of. his large wooden 
shed having become red hot, which he said was certain to have happened. 
There was plenty of burnt black ashy earth on the spot amd 1 took a 
sample. 

(Mr. W. E. Wright informs me that he found the scarab at iudeerswail 
school on the 16th July, 1930, and Mr. E. J. R. Meise informs me that 
he was present.) 

In the afternoon I visited Shrewton “ile saw Charles Palmer, a man 
of about 24 (employed by Mr. F. A. Bush, The Home Farm, Maddington, 
Shrewton), who told me that towards the end of 1928, about October, 
he was temporarily employed in blasting out the foundations of an 
aerodrome. After one explosion he watched the debris falling and he 
caught sight of the scarab (a smaller one than-the -Ludgershall one) 
lying among it.’ It was, he said, thickly coated with chalk, and it was 
a wonder that he noticed it at all. “He took it home, where he scrubbed 
and scraped it.’ His young brother said that they were making a 
collection at Shrewton school of objects found, so.-he gave it to him to 
take to the school. He directed me to the aerodrome, which was on 
the south side of the road running between Stonehenge and the barrows 
on Normanton Down. I found the surface soil to be about eight inches 
deep, and beneath it a fine See. chalk which would cake in the manner 
described by Palmer. 

(Mr. W. E. Wright sriloring me that he was at Shrewton school when 
the scarab was found there, and Dr. James Leicester informs me that 
it was he who found the scarab in one of the school windows, and drew 
Mr. Wright’s attention to it.) 

On Friday and Saturday I visited Professor Dr. Margaret Murray and 
Professor Percy E. Newberry, the great authority on scarabs. Miss 
Murray said that there is no known example of limestone scarabs like 
these. They always have inscriptions, not cartouchés. The scarabs 
came from Luxor, she thought, where they are manufactured and sold 
to tourists as mementoes. They are not even supposed to be genuine. 
The prototype is the small scarab, 
' Professor Newberry said that limestone scarabs are most rare, and 
that these were manufactured at a place near Luxor.’ He recognised 
the technique of a particular maker, being able to do so after an 
exhaustive study of forgeries. He has a collection of forgeries specially 
made for him. There are two errors in the Ludgershall scarab. 

Briefly, the conclusions are (a) that both scarabs were genuinely 
found in the ground, and (b) that the scarabs are modern “‘ copies,’’ 
carelessly made, because they are not” even true forgeries, based on 
ancient small scarabs. 

The other documents I will send with the scarabs in a few days. 
Crawford says the whole thing ought to be put on record in detail, but 
he doesn’t want to do it. 

pres Yours sincerely, 
P. L. CoLLiGNnon.”’ 
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Since writing the above report a year ago I have again come across 
the opinion, formerly held by one or two, that the larger scarab must, 
after all, have been found in Collingbourne Wood. I am absolutely 
certain that this is not so. The Collingbourne Wood story came into 
being in the first place because the boy who brought the scarab to school 
was not the boy who found it. The boy who actually found it told me 
frankly that he had indeed discovered something in the wood: that it 
was another object altogether; and that his brother simply forgot 
which was which. Mr. James, of Ludgershall, remembers having seen 
the other object. 

Two witnesses to the finding of the scarab in Mr. Bowers’s yard in 
Ludgershall are known to me personally and I have proved it 
independently myself. The scarab, when I had it, was burned and had 
a black ash on it. I dug at the spot indicated in Collingbourne Wood 
and found no.ash at all. Ialsodugin Mr. Bowers’s yard in Ludgershall 
where one of the witnesses told me to dig, and I found the identical 
ash there. The burning was caused by a fire in Mr. Bowers’s yard 
which is remembered by everybody in Ludgershall. 

While on the Plain it occurred to me to see whether I could locate’ 
any more imitation limestone scarabs of the same kind, and rather to’ 
my surprise I found two! They both came from Cairo bazaars, One 
belonged to a Ludgershall resident, and the other to somebody who 
lives near Salisbury. 

‘The existence of so many rabbit-holes on the Plain seems to me to 
account for the scarabs being found below the surface of the ground. 
P. L. COLLIGNON. 
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WALL PAINTINGS FOR VE INDY IN) EG Eayi@ else 
CiZU RCE. 
By Mrs. M. E. CuNNINGTON, Hon. F.S.A. Scor. 


Three drawings of wall paintings discovered in 1861, in Highworth 
church, have lately come to light in Devizes Museum rolled up among 
some maps. A note on the church in 1898, by the late C. E. Ponting, 
F.S.A., makes.no. mention of these paintings! and it is not known by 
whom the drawings were made and placed in the Museum. 

These drawings are on linen, presumably made from tracings the actual 
size of the originals, of which there seem now to be no visible remains 
inthe church. The largest and most interesting represents a Bishop in 
cope and mitre, wearing an episcopal glove with embroidered back, 
standing just outside the doorway of a building, apparently a smithy 
or forge. The figure is 5ft.in height. The Bishop holds in his right 
hand a hammer with a claw head. Beside the figure on the right side 
of the picture is an anvil with a pair of pincers lying beside it. Resting 
on the anvil is seen the under part of a horse’s hoof with only the lower 
part of the leg attached toit. To the left and rather below the principal 
figure is seen that of a boy (apparently) running away, but as his foot 
seems to be a hoof, the figure most probably represents the evil spirit 
which had possessed the horse escaping from the presence of the saint. 

Above this and beneath a row of horse shoes hanging on the wall, 
are flames issuing from a furnace, the sparks from which fly out of a 
chimney in the roof. Inthe drawing the flames are indicated in red 
while the rest of the picture is in sepia ; immediately below the flames 
is what appears to be an oblong tank with handles of tools showing 
over the edge, doubtless the water tank used to temper the iron tools. . 
The roof of the forge is shown with crested ridge tiles characteristic of 
medieval buildings. The wall above the doorway is pierced with a 
quatrefoil opening, and the apex of the gable shows an ornamental 
terminal. 

On this drawing is written ‘“‘ Figure of Saint Dunstan painted in 
distemper found on pier between Nave and North Transept of Highworth 
Church, Wilts, during repairs, August, 1861.” 

It seems, however, that the figure represented is more likely to be 
that of Saint Eloy (or Loo or Eligius) than of St. Dunstan. Eloy was 
the patron saint of goldsmiths, as well as of blacksmiths, farriers, and 
other workers in metal, and he shared with St. Dunstan the renown of 
having seized the Devil by the nose with a pair of hot tongs. A legend 
of St. Eloy, and the one evidently pictured at Highworth tells how a 
horse brought into the smithy to be shod became possessed by the devil, 
and kicked so furiously that all present fled except Eloy, who calmly 
cut off the horse’s leg and put it on the anvil, and after having shod it 
rejoined it to the body of--the living horse. It will be noticed in the 
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Mural Painting, late 14th Century, formerly in Highworth 


St. Eloy in his forge. From a tracing in Devizes 
Museum Library. 


Church. 


Mural Painting of an Angel formerly in Highworth Church. 
From a tracing in Devizes Museum Library. 


Mural Inscription, Elizabethan, formerly in Highworth Church. 
From tracing in Devizes Museum Library. 
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illustration that the leg of the horse definitely ends abruptly and never 
could have been attached in the painting to the body of a horse. 

The reproductions of the tracings were sent to Mr. F. C. Eeles of the 
Central Advisory Committee who very kindly reports on them as 
follows :—‘‘ The architectural detail, the general treatment of the figure 
including the curly hair suggest the l4th century : the size of the mitre 
and the crockets on it, with the lozenge pattern on the znfulae and on 
the amice apparel indicate the last quarter of the century. 

The drawing does not seem accurate in certain respects: the thick 
girdle and tassels are almost unknown in medieval representations of 
the vestments ; they suggest that the copyist mistook the narrow stole 
for the girdle and assimilated it accordingly. The parts of the stole 
above the girdle would be little seen: that on the right of the figure 
would be under the cope, that on the left might be more or less mixed up 
with infula of the mitre. In the 19th century he might have expected 
the stole to be wider or marked with crosses and hence he might con- 
clude it was the girdle that was represented. He does not seem to have 
quite understood the amice and its apparel, nor the fact that the tassels 
near the hands belong to the episcopal gloves. 

The two lines at right angles near the skirt of the albe which seem 
here to be mixed up with the pavement are probably the remains of 
the skirt apparel of the albe.”’ 

The second drawing, also on linen, represents the head and upper 
part of the figure of an angel, holding up the left hand and apparently 
clasping a scroll in the other ; the features of the face are obliterated. 
From tip to tip of the wings this figure measures 17 inches ; the draw- 
ing Is in sepia and has written on it “‘ Tracing of Figure found on Nave 
wall of Highworth Church, August, 1861.’’ Mr. Eeles writes—‘‘ The 
angel may well be of the 13th century.” 

The third drawing is that of a mutilated inscription framed in a 
narrow rectangular blue border which Mr. Eeles assigns to the 
Elizabethan period. Outside the frame is an elaborate scroll pattern in 
green, red and brown ; there is a geometrical design below the lettering 
in red, cream and brown. The inscription is in black letters with the 
capital L’s in the 3rd and 6th lines, the capital C in the 7th, the A in 
the 8th, and the figures 22, 21, all in red; the width of the blue border 
framing the letters is 183 inches. The inscription in full appears to 
OS 3— 

[Come ujnto Me & I will 

[Tejach you the 

[Willle of ye Lord. 

[Rjeva, 22, 21, 

[T]he grace of 
[Our] Lord 

| Jesus] Christ be 
[With] you all Ame. 
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WIELTS OBITUARY. 

The Right Rev. St. Clair George Alfred 
Donaldson, Bishop of Salisbury, died suddenly December 
7th, 1935, aged 73. Buried in the Cloisters, Salisbury Cathedral. 
Born in London 1863, son of Sir Stuart Donaldson, first Premier of 
N.S: Wales: Educated at Eton and Trin. Coll.; Camb. B.A. 1885); 
M.A:,-1889, Hon. D.D. 1904. Hon. D.C.L. University of Durham 1908. 
Hon. D.D. Oxford 1920. Wells Theolog. Coll. 1887. Deacon 1888 
(London) ; Priest 1889 (Cant.) ; Curate of St. Andrew’s, Bethnal Green, 
1888; Resident Chaplain to Archbishop of Canterbury, 1888—91 ; 
Head of Eton Mission, 1891—1900. Rector of Hornsey, 1901—1904 ; 
Rural Dean of Hornsey, 1902—1904. Bishop of Brisbane, 1904 ; 
Archbishop of Queensland, 1905; Bishop of Salisbury 1921 until hts 
death. He was Chairman of the Missionary Council of the Church of 
England from 1923. 

Bishop Donaldson was only 41 when he became Bishop of Brisbane 
and Archbishop in the following year, and he was in the full vigour of 
life when he came to Salisbury. His experience in Austraha as well 
as his personal bent marked him out as a leader in the general foreign 
missionary work of the Church and his leadership. was of very marked 
advantage to the cause of missions. Indeed, like his great predecessor, 
3ishop Wordsworth, he was something more than a Diocesan Bishop 
only. People were sometimes apt to complain that he spent too much 
time in London, but his statesmanlike mind and wide view of things 
made him naturally a leader of the Church at large. Arthur Benson 
summed him up, in his private diary, as ‘‘a very fine, simple-minded, 
robust, sensible prelate,’ and that exactly describes’ him. His fine 
presence, which did full justice to the cope and mitre when he wore 
them, his keen sense of humour, his manifest commonsense joined as it 
was with a very real gift of sympathy and natural kindness, made him 
persona grata not merely to the clergy but to all sorts and conditions of 
men with whom he came in contact. The Times says of him—“‘ It is 
needless to add how intense was the devoted piety which formed the 
whole basis of his life, both public and private. A vast company of 
h's friends will remember him always as one of the best and ‘ straightest’ 
of men.’ He will surely be remembered as one of the great Bishops 
of the See, rather than the hard severe old man which the presentation 
portrait suggests. | 

Obit. notices, Times, Dec. 9th; Sunday Times, Dec. 8th; Waultshive 
Gaizeéetie, Dec. 12th, 1935. 


Henry William Edmund Petty-Fitzmaurice, 6th 
Marquess of Lansdowne, died March 5th, 1936, aged 64. Buried 
in the Mausoleum, Bowood. Born January 14th, 1872, elder son of the 
5th Marquess. Educated, as Earl of Kerry at Eton 1885 and Ball. Coll., 
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Oxon., B.A. 1895. Joined the Grenadier Guards 1895. Served in the 
S. African War 1899—1901, being appointed an extra A.D.C. to Lord 
Roberts lle received the .S.©. and seven clasps to the Queen's 
Medal. He transferred to the Irish Guards in 1900 and retired with the 
rank of Major in 1905, when he was made M.V.O. In 1906 he contested 
N. Westmoreland as a Unionist, unsuccessfully. He was a member of 
the London County Council for West Maryleborne 1907 to 1910 serving 
on three committees. He was M.P. for W. Derbyshire 1908 to 1918. In 
the Great War he returned to the army and commanded the 3rd 
(Reserve) Battalion of the Irish Guards from 1914 to 1916, was 
mentioned in despatches and received the Legion of Honour. He was 
aeSenavornot ene Irish ree State 1922 to 1929 Hle,succeeded to the 
Marquisate on his father’s death in 1927, being one of the three Peers 
who held Scottish and Irish peerages in addition to the English title. 
He was thus Baron Kerry and Lixnaw, a Barony which dates either 
from 1172 or 1295, in the Irish peerage and Baron: Nairne. in the 
Scottish. He married, 1904, Elizabeth Caroline d. of the. late Sir 
Edward Stanley Hope, K€ 5B Ele is succeeded - by. his. second. son, 
the Earl of Shelburne born 1917. . His third sonis Lord Edward Petty- 
Fitzmaurice. His eldest son, the Earl of Kerry, was killed accidentally 
in 1933. His daughters are Lady Katherine, wife of the Hon. Edward 
Bigham, s. Of Lord Mersey, and Lady Elizabeth aged eight. Lord 
Lansdowne was D.L. for Co. Kerry, a member of the Wilts County 
Council from 1919 until his death, a trustee of the London Library, 
F.S.A. [1926], chairman of the Wilts Branch of the C.P.R.E., a trustee 
of the Froxfield and Broad Town Charities, and president fo two years 
of the Wilts Archeological Society. The Society’s Library owes to him 
a number of valuable gifts of books and MSS. connected with Wiltshire. 
Two ‘appreciations ”’ following a long Obituary notice in The Times 
of March 7th and 11th, 1936, set forth his character as it appeared . to 
those who knew him best. 

“A gallant soldier, a cultivated and satel writer, a skilful 
angler and shot, a generous and genial host, a witty and delightful 
companion, he had many deeper qualities than these. He was a 
great gentleman to the core, essentially true, modest, courteous, 
and kind, always ready to think the best and to do the most he 
could. In the last few years he had suffered from ill-health which 

he had borne with unflagging courage and cheerfulness, for he 
rarely complained and he was never idle.” ‘‘ To be his guest was 
to know him for the charming, easy companionable man he really 
was, for elsewhere and in public he seemed to be striken with a 
shyness which those who did not know him were apt to mistake 
for alooiness— . . . Ele found an outlet for his intellectual gifts 
in following in middle hfe in the footsteps of Lord Fitzmaurice 
as an historian, and maturing late in the exercise of this gift, he 
has died with tragic prematureness, for he would have gone far in 
this direction if only death had spared him to us.’ 

He was the author of the following :— 
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King’s Bowood Park. JWaulis Arch. Mag., xl, 407—423, 502—522, map 
and plan of the house. 1921, 1922. 


The Secret of the Coup d’ Etat. An unpublished correspondence of 
Prince Louis Napoleon, M.M. de Morny, de Flahaut, and others, 
1848 to 1852. Edited with an Introduction, by the Earl of Kerry : 
and a Study by Phillip Guedalla. Constable, 1924. [From Papers 


at Bowood.] Price 18s. 


The First Napoleon. Some unpublished Documents from the EBowood 
Papers. Edited by the Earl of Kerry. Constable, 1925. 21s. 
Illustrations. [Reviewed Times, Oct. 9th, 1925.] 


The Customs of the Manors of Calstone and Bremhill. Wadalis Avrch. 
Mag., xiii, 192—206, map. 1925. 


A Roman Villa at Nuthills near Bowood. Walis Arch. Mag., xliv, 49 
—59. 1927. 


The Petty Papers. Some unpublished writings of Sir William Petty. 
Edited from the Bowood Papers by the Marquis of Lansdowne. In 
two volumes. London. Constable & Company, 1927. Cloth, 8vo., 
vol. I, pp. xli+276. Portrait of Petty. Vol. 1; pp. sa1+309) 
Facsimile frontispiece. Price 52s. 6d. 


The Petty Southwell Correspondence 1676-1687. Edited from the 
Bowood Papers by the Marquis of Lansdowne. London, Constable & 
Company, 1928 Cloth, 8vo., pp. xxxu +334. Portraits of Sir Will 
Petty (by Closterman at Bowood), and Sir Robert Southwell. Price 
24s. 


Sir William Petty. Presidential Address to the Wiltshire Archzological 
Society 1928. Walts Arch. Mag., xliv, 305—313. 1929. 


The Double Bottom or Twin-hulled Ship of Sir William Petty. Edited 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne, DS.0,M.VO. Oxford. Printed for 
presentation tothe Roxburgh Club. MCMXXXI. 4to., pp. xxv 4154, 


5 plates. 


The Early Rental of the lord of Lixnaw. By the Marquess of 
Lansdowne. Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. Vol. xl, 
s2ction C, No. 1. 

Johnson & Queeney. Letters from Dr. Johnson to Queeney Thrale. 
From the Bowood Papers. MGdited with an Introduction by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. Cassell & Co, London, 1932. Special cloth, 
med. S8vo. 2 5s. net. 250 copies for Gt. Baitain ands250) tex 
America. 

Wiltshire Politicians. (civ. 1700.) [Letters from Bowood Papers. 
Wilts Arch. Mag., xlvi, 64—85. 1932.] 


The Queeney Letters. Being Letters addressed to Hester Maria Thrale 
by Dr. Johnson, Fanny Burney, and Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi. Edited by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. Cassell, 1933. 10s. 6d. 
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Herbert Leaf, died February 13th, 1936, aged 81. Born 1854, 
Somenarless join Weat) EF W:S:, ES Al; at “Norwood, Surrey. He 
iMate elise, Kose: Mary Ids of A. S, Shakespear, of the Indian 
Civil Service, who predeceased him. Educated at Harrow, where for 
tmnee years hel was captain of the ‘cricket /eleven, and Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge. Assistant master at Marlborough College 1877— 1907 
wien ine retired to live on the Green, returning to work at the 
Colllese dunine? part of the war years: For 60 years he identified 
himself in every available way with the interests of the College, the 
town of Marlborough, and the County of Wilts. He was J.P. (1907) 
and D.L. of the County, was Mayor of Marlborough in 1907, Chairman 
of the Savernake Hospital Committee, from 1906 onwards, Chairman of, 
the Governors of the Grammar School, and for many years a member 
of the General Education Committee of the County, and was Vice- 
Chairman of the Wilts Territorial Association 1908—15. He was a 
member of the Town Council for 13 years. He was the first Captain of 
the Wiltshire County Cricket team, playing for the County from 1883 
to 1888, and was President of the Marlborough Town Football Club. 
He was one of the most prominent Wiltshire Freemasons. In politics 
he was an active worker as a Liberal all his life. The two objects 
nearest to his heart were probably the College and Savernake Hospital 
to both of which he had been a most generous benefactor. In 1922 he 
gave £30,000 to the College to instal electric light, whatever remained 
was to be given to the War Memorial Hall. 

On his death the net value of his estate was just over £235,000. 

He left £20,000 to the College, in addition to the reversion of his 
mesidence ne Jermes):: 

£15,000 to the Corporation of Marlborough for the benefit of the 
inhabitants, as well as all his freehold property not otherwise dis- 
posed of. 

£10,000 to Savernake Hospital, of which £2,000 was for the 
Extension Fund and £8,000 for current expenses. 

£10,000 to Harrow School. 

£2,500 to the Marlborough and District Nursing Association. 

£1,500 each to the Somerset Hospital, Froxfield, and the Wiltshire 
Society, and other legacies to charities outside the county. 

Obit. notices, Wilts Gazetie, Feb. 20th, March 5th and 19th, 1936: 
N. Wilts Herald, Feb. 21st, 1936; Wilts Times, Feb. 22nd, 1936. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop John Hugh Granville 
Randolph, Dean of Salisbury, died March 21st, 1936, aged 
70. Buried in the Cloisters, Salisbury Cathedral. Son of the Rev. 
Leveson Cyril Randolph by his marriage to the Hon. Anne Boscawen, 
sister of the 6th Viscount Falmouth. Educated at Eton 1880, and 
Trin. Coll. Camb. B.A. 1888, M.A. 1892, Hon. D.D. 1909, Cuddesdon 
Coll. 1890, Deacon 1890, Priest 1891 (Canterbury), Curate of Margate 
1890—93; Vicar of All Saints, Westbrook, Margate, 1894—1901, St. 
Marks, N. End, Portsea, 1901—1909. Bp. Suffragan of Guildford 
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1909—1927, when he resigned, Dean of Salisbury 1927—-1936, when he 
resigned shortly before his death. He married 1895 Beatrice, d. of the 
Rev. S. Back, Vicar of Maxstoke (Warw.), who died March 14th, 
1935. At Salisbury the care and embellishment of the Cathedral was 
his first thought. He had not long been Dean when the roof of the 
Muniment Room over the vestry was found to be in danger through 
the ravages of the death watch beetle, and a special fund of £1,200 had 
to be raised to put this right. He was also chiefly instrumental in 
founding the Society of Friends of the Cathedral which has since done 
much in the provision of the necessary funds for the upkeep of the fabric. 
The work of the Committee for the Moral and Spiritual Welfare of the 
Diocese, of which he was the Chairman, specially appealed to him. 
For the last four years of his life however, he had suffered greatly from 
a painful complaint for which he underwent a serious operation which 
was only partially successful. 
Obit. notices, Zzmes, March 23rd ; Wilts Gazette, March 26th, 1936. 


George Herbert Engleheart, F.S.A., F.R.Hort.S., 
died March 15th, 1936, aged 84. Buried beside the Chapel in his garden 
at Dinton. Born in Guernsey, 1851, son of George Edward Engleheart 
and grand nephew of George Engleheart, the well-known miniature 
painter,” Educated) at) Exeter Coll; Oxon: —BzAg ISA Sie 
Deacon 1875; Priest 1877 (Hereford) ; Curate of Lucton 1875—77; 
St. George’s, Leicester, 1877—-81; Vicar of Chute Forest, 1881—1902, 
when he resigned and went to live at Little Clarendon, his interesting 
and picturesque home at Dinton. He married, 1878, Maude Isabel, d. 
of W. H. Evans. He joined the Roman Catholic Church some years 
‘ago. He was elected F.S.A. in 1902 and remained a prominent mem- 
ber of the Society of Antiquaries until his death. Whilst still at Chute 
he had the luck to dig up with his own hands at Appleshaw, just over 
the Hampshire border, the remarkable service of Roman pewter which 
is now in the British Museum, and he was largely responsible for the 
excavation of at least two Roman villas. But it was in connection 
with Stonehenge that he made his special mark as an archeologist so 
far as VWialtshire 1s concerned: (In jthe, great ettort! to presenver une 
surroundings of Stonehenge, it is not too much to say that the initial 
stages of that national effort which was afterwards crowned with 
triumphant success were due to two Wiltshire antiquaries, to Capt. 
B. H. Cunnington in the north and G. H. Engleheart in the south of 
the county. From .that time onwards his archeological interests 
centred almost entirely in Stonehenge and in the defence of the 
orthodox theory of its origin and purpose against the assaults of heretics 
who would bring down the date of its erection to more recent times. 
He possessed a trenchant pen, and generally managed to get the last 
word. All readers of the Wilishive Gazette will. remember his long 
drawn out contest with Mr. E. H. Stone on this subject some years ago. 
But his memory will live longer probably as one of the most accomplished 
horticulturists that Wiltshire has ever produced. On the admirable 
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soil of the greensand ridge at Dinton he for many years spent his time 
and energies on the scientific crossing of narcissi on a very large scale, 
growing every year some 50,000 seedlings, of which after five or six 
years of cultivation only perhaps half-a-dozen bulbs would eventually 
be kept to breed from. The 7imes in its obituary notice says :—‘‘ He 
was universally known in gardening circles for his work on the improve- 
ment of daffodils. He was the doyen ofa small band of British amateur 
gardeners who specialized in the breeding of these popular flowers, and 
his influence on the trend of daffodil cultivation was marked. ae 
He first began to exhibit his hybrid daffodils in 1891 at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s shows . . . and by using parents that had 
not been used before produced hybrids that attracted general attention. 
His first outstanding success came in 1898 with the well-known red- 
cupped daffodil called Will. Scarlet, the bulbs of which changed hands 
at first at about £35 apiece, and his last was Beersheba, a very different 
flower.” 

“The Daffodil Year Book,’ 1913, p. 8, contained the following 
notice :—“‘In view of the greatly increased interest taken in daffodils, 
the president and council of the Society have resolved to establish a 
challenge cup which in well deserved compliment to by far the greatest 
raiser of hybrid seedlings of modern times, they intend calling ‘ The 
Engleheart Cup.’ It will be a £31 10s. cup to be held for one year, but 
may be won by the same grower in consecutive years.’ A portrait of 
Mr. Engleheart accompanied the notice. 

He won the large Gold Medal of the Royal Horticultural Society 
inscribed ‘‘ The Veitch Memorial Medal, presented to G. H. Engleheart 
for his work on Daffodils’’ and in 1897 the Gold Victorian Medal of 
Honour of the Society for Daffodils. 

Obit. notices, The Times, March 18th, 1936; Wilis Gazette, a long 
appreciation by J. J. Slade, March 26th, 1936. 


He was the author of: 


The Roman Villa at Fifehead Neville. Pyo. Dors. Nat. Hist. & Antiq. 
iyelanGlub. “xxiv, 172177. 


The Roman Villa at Hemsworth. Pyvo. Dors. Nat. Hist.& Aniiq. Field 
Club. 1909. xxx, 1—12, plan and 4 plates. 


Burials, probably Romano-British at Fovant. Wilis Arch. Mag., xxxix, 
499. 1917. 


Romano-British (?) Cemetery at Imber. Wilts Arch. Mag., xxxix, 500, 
501. 


The Age of Stonehenge. Wiltshire Gazette, Sept. 15th, 1921. (Letter.) 


The Story of Stonehenge: Fact and Fiction. Six articles in the 
Wilishive Gazette, Nov. 5th, 12th, 19th, 26th: Dec. 3rd, 10th, 
1925. [Criticising articles by Mr. E. H. Stone. Noticed W.A.M., 
xlili, 362—364.] 
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The Story of Stonehenge: Fact and Fiction. Waltshive Gazette, Feb. 
Ith, 18th, 25th, 1926: A further rejoimder to Ma. 2 shie «Stoners 
“oreplyem  Neticed W724 Ve edi a Gor 

‘Stonehenge : The Supposed Blue Stone Trilithon. [Notes by Mrs. 
Cunnington and G. H. Engleheart.| Man, May, 1926, pp. 95, 96. 


(Stonehenge Roofed ?) Letters in Wiultshive Gazette, Oct. 14th, Nov. 
11th, 1926. [In answer to Mr. A. D. Passmore’s theory that Stone- 
henge was roofed. | 


Woodhenge and Stonehenge. ([Criticising Mrs. Cunnington’s paper on 
Woodhenge.| Waulishive Gazette, Sept. 15th, 1927. Noticed W.A.M., 
xalivaill Dae 


Verses and Versions: with a word on Translation. Oxford. Univer- 
sity Press. 1929. Cloth, 7? x 53, pp. xxii + 161. 


-Concerning Orientation. Antiquily, Sept., 1930. Vol. IV, pp. 340— 
346. 

A Probable Source of the Material of some Wiltshire Prehistoric 
Axe-Hammers. W.A.M., xlv, 73, 74. 1930. 


Two Romano-British Cist Burials at Teffont. W.A.M., xlv, 485. 
1931. -[Note.]| 


Hoard of Roman Eronze Coins found at Groveley. 1906. W.A.M.., 
xlv, 500. . [Note.] 


The Age of Stonehenge: a Criterion. Antig. Journ., Jan., 1932, xii, 
pp. 17—23. Noticed W.A.M., xlvi, 125. 


Iron or Bronze? Five articles in Wiltshive Gazette, June 24th, July 
6th, 13th, 20th, 27th, 1933. Noticed W.A.M., xlvi, 407—409. 


A Second Stonehenge Altar Stone? Wa/tshive Gazette, Oct. 19th, 1933. 
W.A.M., xlvi, 395—397, 3 illusts., 1933. 

Stonehenge : The Enigma and the Clue. A Survey of Modern Theory. 
Times, March 14th, 1936. [A leading article in the same issue. | 


Two Egyptian Limestone Scarabs found in Wiltshire Wuilts. Arch. 
Mag., xlvii, 421. 

Hybrid Narcissi. By the Rev. G. H. Engleheart, M.A, F.R.H.S. 
Read April 19th, 1894. Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vol. XVII, Parts I and II, Aug., 1894, pp. 35—44. 


Seedling Daffodils. Jbid. July, 1890, Part II, pp. 316—522. 


The Rev. John Murray Duncan, died January 13th, 
1936. Buried at Namirembe Cathedral, Uganda. Son of Canon John 
Duncan, Vicar of Calne. Pducated Bally Coll, Oxon. ss Aso One 
M.A.1910. Cuddesdon Coll. 1908, Deacon 1909, Priest 1910 (Southwell). 
Curate, All Saints, Chesterfield, 1909—10; Stapenhill, 1910—138 ; Stoke 
Newington, 1913—19; Temporary Chaplain to the Forces, °1915—19 ; 
Curate of St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, 1919—21; Vicar of Much 
Marcle with Yatton, 1922—26 ; Precentor of Namirembe, Uganda, 1928, 
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until his death. Always rather unlike other people, he was from boy- 
hood passionately devoted to music, more especially in after hfe, to 
organ music, and the story of his connection with Uganda is told in a 
long obituary notice in the Wiltshive Gazette, February 27th, 1936. In 
1927 he had started ona visit to Australia, but hearing that the Church 
Missionary Society in Uganda was holding a festival to celebrate the 
completion of the Cathedral at Namirembe, he broke off his journey 
and set out for Uganda instead, where he made up his mind at once 
that the new Cathedral ought to have an organ and that he himself 
would stay in Uganda until he had managed to raise the funds for its 
purchase. Thus for the last eight years of his life he remained as an 
entirely unpaid mission worker, and as the East African Standard 
said—“ He will long be remembered for the outstanding part he played 
in the development of music in Uganda. A great music lover he set 
himself the task of teaching Africans classical music. He succeeded in, 
a marked degree, and the choir festivals he instituted at the Cathedral 
became famous. It was always a revelation to visitors to hear natives 
singing, and singing correctly, and appreciatively, works by such 
masters as Bach, Purcell, and Handel. Mr. Duncan’s enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. Hedid not confine himself to teaching only in the Cathedral 
but trained choirs in schools and Churches within a wide radius of 
Kampala. One of his self-imposed tasks was the revision of the 
Luganda hymn-book.”’ 


The Rev. Edward Seymour Awdry, died March 28th, 
1936, aged 85, buried at Seend ; 2nd son of Ambrose Awdry of the 
Manor Cottage, Seend, where he was born. Salisbury Theological Coll. 
1873, Deacon 1875, Priest 1876 (Sarum), Curate of Powerstock (Dors.) 
1875—80, Pewsey 1880—82, Chaplain at Malta 1882—83, Canford 
Magna (Dors.) 1882—85, Rector of Allington, S. Wilts, 1887, Public 
Preacher in Salisbury Diocese 1890 onwards. He retired in 1887 and 
lived at Portesham (Dors.) for five years, after which he returned to 
Manor Cottage, Seend, where he died. From the time of his retirement, 
for many years he took clerical work in the neighbourhood, and was 
active at Seend, where at one time he carried on a Bible Class numbering 
85. He married 1886 Alicia Hay, daughter of Capt. C. J. Balfour, who 
survives him. He leaves no children. 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, April. 2nd, 1936. 


Dr. Charles Frederick Rumboll, M.D., M.R.C:S., 
died October 23rd, 1935, aged 75. Buried at Melksham. Educated at 
Epsom College, Durham University and St. Bartholomew’s. He came 
to live at Melksham with his uncle, Dr. Jasper King, to whose practice 
he succeeded. He had been called to the Bar as well as being a M.D. 
of Durham. He was for some time Lt.-Col. in the 2nd Wilts Volunteers 
and held the Volunteer officers’ decoration. He became J.P. for 
Wilts in 1901 and was Chairman of the Melksham bench. “ By his 
death the town has lost one of its best and most useful inhabitants. 
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He was known to everybody throughout a wide area and his kindly 
disposition and cheery word endeared him to all. A devout churchman 
he had been churchwarden of the Parish Church, and was a generous 
supporter, the rood screen in particular being his gift. He leaves a 
widow but no children.”’ 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, Oct. 24th, 1935. 


The Rev. Alexander Herbert Harrison, died 
February 19th, 1936, Cav. Coll., Camb. B.A. 1887, M.A. (Down Coll.) 
1891, Deacon 1888 (Colchester), Priest 1890 (St. Albans), Curate of 
Kings Walden 1888—-91, Hadleigh 1891—92, Penn 1893—1905, 
Eccleshall 1906—15, Rector of Lydiard Tregoze 1915 until his death. 


Rev. Rudolph Simon Bennertz Proby (formerly 
Bennertz), died January, 1936, buried at Folkestone. Educated Church 
Missionary College, Islington, 1898; B.A. Allahabad University 1903 ; 
Deacon (London) 1900; Priest (Lucknow) 1904; C.M.S. Mission, 
Benares, 1900—1; Superintendent of Orphan and Leper Asylum, 
Patpara, 1902; Principal of Jai Narayan’s College, Benares, 1902—6 ; 
Chaplain at Ferozepore 1909; Muree Gates 1909; Fairlough 1906—7, 
1909—10, Rawal Pindi 1910—11 and 1920—23 ; Multan 1911 ; Peshawar 
1912—15; Amritzar 1915; Ambala 1916; Active Service 1918—19 ; 
Quetta 1917—20; Rector of Hilperton with Whaddon 1923—33, when 
he retired. He leaves a widow and married daughter. 

Obit notice, Wilts Gazette, January 23rd, 1936. 
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Meio BOOKS PAMPHEETS, AND ARTICLES. 


[N.B.—This list does not claim to be in any way exhaustive. The 
Editor appeals to all authors and publishers of pamphlets, books, or 
views, in any way connected with the county, to send him copies of 
their works, and to editors of papers, and members of the Society 
generally, to send him copies of articles, views, or portraits, appearing 
in the newspapers. | 7 


Stonehenge. By Major C. J. K. Pollard (of Box). 
Wilts Gazette, Jan. 23rd, 1936. The writer accepts Dr. H. H. Thomas’s 
verdict that all the ‘‘ Blue’’ stones came from the Prescelly mountains, 
and examines at length the various routes by which they could have 
been brought to Salisbury Plain, by sea or by land, round Land’s End 
and up the Hampshire Avon, or across the Severn estuary and up the 
other Avon to Bath and perhaps as far as Bradford. He assumes also 
that the stones formed part of a monument, circle or otherwise, in 
Pembrokeshire and were moved to Salisbury Plain on account of their 
reputed sanctity. After dwelling for a column and a half on the 
difficulties of transport in such canoes or small boats as could alone 
have been available in Britain civ. 1500 B.C., and on the apparently 
equal difficulties of conveyance of the Blue stones overland, he sums 
up thus :—‘‘ We have now arrived at the position that the transfer 

could not have been carried out by water in pre-Roman times, 
since the early tribesmen had no sufficient ships, nor by land since 
the difficulties were too great. The obvious conclusion is that the 
stones were not removed in pre-Roman times at all. Neither do 
the days of the Roman occupation itself seem more favourable on 
consideration, one thing may fairly be taken as certain—that no 
Roman had anything to do with the removal of the stones. 
It will of course be noticed that all the conclusions come to so far, 
apply only to the blue and foreign stones, and not to the remaining 
stones, which are probably of local origin and may have been 
erected at a much earlier date.’’ Having disposed of the Bronze, 
the Early Iron, and the Roman ages as all unsuitable for one reason 
or another for the removal of the Prescelly stones, the author passes 
to consider the age following the departure of the Romans and 
fixes on the period between the battle of Mount Badon civ. 500 A.D., 
mmGdethe battle of Dyrham in 577 A.D. This period of peace during 
which the Saxon advance in the west was held up, the writer con- 
tends, is the only date in the post-Roman period, at which on account 
of the political conditions, the stones could possibly have been moved. 
Merlin is stated by Geoffrey of Monmouth to have been a native of 
Carmarthen ; Carmarthen is not very far from Prescelly ; Merlin must 
have known all about the Prescelly circle and doubtless aided in its 
removal. So that after all, Geoffrey of Monmouth is talking about an 
event which happened not so very long before his own times. 
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This is the conclusion that Major Pollard arrives at, but he is careful 
to add that his conclusions are only concerned with the date when the 
Blue stones came to Stonehenge, and have no bearing at allon the date 
of Avebury or other stone circles, or apparently on the question of the 
age of the Sarsen portion of Stonehenge itself. 


Kitty, Duchess of Queensberry. By Violet 
Biddulph. 1935. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 
London. 

Cloth, 8vo., pp. 6 + 280. . Fifteen illustrations, of which eight are 
portraits of the Duke or the Duchess, and one a view of Amesbury 
House from an old print. 

“Catherine Queensberry, as she became, took no prominent part in 
any movement ; neither did she attempt to reform anything or anybody ; 
nor has her memory survived as an authoress, or even as the heroine 
of an illicit love affair. Her traits were of that evanescent kind that 
do not lend themselves to a stirring record. Yet she was, as her cousin 
and contemporary Mrs. Delany said, on account of her wit, beauty and 
oddities, a general object of animadversion, censure and admiration all 
her days.”’ 

Catherine Hyde, born 1701, was the daughter of Henry, 2nd Earl of 
Rochester and grandson of Edward, Ist Earl of Clarendon. She married 
in 1720 her second cousin, Charles Douglas; 3rd Duke of Queensberry, 
who “‘ was generally beloved and earned the name of the Good Duke 
in distinction to his successor ‘Old Q.’’’ Matthew Prior wrote 
of her as ‘‘ Kitty beautiful and young, and wild as colt untamed,’’ and 
another poet declared that ‘ Apelles is outdone by Kneller, as Venus 
is by Hyde.”’” John Gay the author of ‘‘ The-Beggars’ Opera ’”’ lived 
many years at Amesbury as the secretary, companion and friend of the 
Duchess and her husband who on his death in 17382 arranged a 
magnificent funeral for him in Westminster Abbey with a monument 
by Rysbrack inscribed—“ Here lye the ashes of Mr. John Gav, the 
warmest friend, the gentlest companion, the most benevolent man ”’ 

and on the base—‘‘ Charles and Catherine, Duke and Duchess 
of Queensberry, who loved this excellent man living and regret him 
dead, have caused this monument to be erected to his memory.’’ Much 
of the book is taken up with the correspondence of Dean Swift, Lady 
Suffolk, and other prominent persons of the time, with the Duchess. 


Boys and Music, by John W. Ivimey. Memories 
and Stories of Wellington, Harrow, Dulwich, 
Cheltenham and Marlborough from 1888 to 1933: 
with a foreword by Dr. Cyril Norwood. 1936, cr. 8vo., 
paper covers, pp. vi+99. Portrait and twelve illustrations. Printed 
by E. H. Perkins, County Paper Offices, High St., Marlborough. 3s. 6d. 

‘“Music,’’ complains the author, ‘‘ has not so far become a recognised 
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subject in-any Public School curriculum, and its mere toleration is a 
matter of comparativaly. recent: history? «Still “he, allows :that, things 
are better than they used to be. His account of his experiences in all 
five schools are full of good stories, as indeed anyone who knows the 
author would expect them to be. Marlborough occupies the last 
chapter, pp. 75—94. Marlborough seems. to have been considerably 
ahead of the older schools in the matter of music for in 1848 when the 
old Chapel was built, the first organist, Whitehead Smith, formed a 
choir and a musical society nine years before the Harrow Musical 
Society was.founded in..1857. No» proper.music school, .howeyer, was 
provided until 1895 when a building was ,erected on the Bath road. 
Whitehead Smith who left in 1864 was succeeded by W. S. Bambridge 
who remained in charge of the music for 47 years. His successors were 
George Dyson, Arthur Heberden -(killed- in the War), and Noel 
Ponsonby who left in 1928 to be succeeded by Doctor Ivimey who left 
in 1933. He describes the life of the school as it was in his early days 
there, and as it is now, and gives the history of his own efforts to mend 
matters from a musical point of view. The corps band of bugles, fifes 
and drums was founded in 1871 and a year later Bambridge started a 
brass band which still flourishes, but is not connected with the corps. 
Under Dr. Ivimey’s rule ‘“‘ house singing ’’ has become a regular institu- 
tion and a Marlborough Song Book has been printed. 


A Short Account of Iford Manor, Wiltshire and 


Somerset, and of the Gardens. ‘The Haunt of ancient 
Peace,’ 2nd Edition, 1935, Price 3d. Frome. Printed by Miss E. L. 
pray) amphiet,62—"x 5, pp. ld. 

This excellent little guide to the very remarkable garden gives almost 
everything that the visitor can want. It does not touch the house or 
its contents which are not publicly shown. The garden owes its 
existence to the late Mr. Harold Peto, an architect by profession as well 
as an enthusiastic gardener, who was widely known as the designer of 
many notable gardens with architectural adjuncts. His own garden, 
however, is athingapart. There is certainly nothing lke itin Wiltshire, 
and perhaps notin England. The site itselfis hard to parallel, the height 
and steepness of the hillside prevent anything ike a commonplace formal 
lay out, yet the architectural interest is there perhaps in fuller measure 
than in any other English garden, for the wonderful collection of marble 
capitals, well heads, columns, reliefs, brought by Mr. Peto from Ravenna, 
Verona, Florence, and elsewhere, forms a sort of picture book of Italian 
architectural sculpture from the time of the Romans down to the 15th 
century. But everything is in its proper place and on a fine day the 
lovely views of the river and the valley below, with the pine trees on 
the hillside and all sorts of good things growing informally beneath 
them, combine to produce a charm that it would be hard to parallel 
elsewhere. 

An account of the gardens and the Italian sculpture in them is printed 
in The Wiltshive Times, June 8th, 1935. 
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Cockle and Barley. Mary Wiltshire. London. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1935. Cloth, Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 376. 

A novel of farming in Wiltshire, before, during, and after the War. 
The scene is laid at Devizes (Downborough) and Roundway (Gidders). 
As in all Miss Wiltshire’s books the dialect of the labouring men is real 
Wiltshire, and the whole atmosphere of the Farming World in the 
piping days of the War, and the slump after it, is excellently given. 


The River Avon (Bristol) Catchment Board. Re- 
port of the General Purposes & Works Committee 
for the period May, 1931, to 31st March, 1935, with 
accompanying Appendices and Map. _llin. x7in., pp. 
123, with coloured folding map of the area, and two maps of the rain- 
fall. Limp cover. 

The area covered by this report includes that large portion of the 
County of Wilts within the line, Tetbury, Malmesbury, Wootton 
Bassett, Calne, Worton, Frome, Chew Magna, Bristol, and Chipping 
Sodbury, that is to say the whole course of the Avon and its tributaries 
from beyond Malmesbury, by Calne and Chippenham, Melksham, 
Trowbridge, and Bradford to near Bath. Over the whole of this wide 
district, the report contains elaborate descriptions not only of the 
main river itself, but also of every tributary stream and brook of any 
size from its source to the sea. The present condition of each-stream, 
more especially in relation to flooding is noted, and every possible 
obstacle to the free flow of the water, every mill, bridge or weir is 
noted and accurately described. Even the trees growing on the banks 
are mentioned. In addition to its great practical value, this report 
will remain as a most interesting record of the conditions at present 
existing along the whole course of the rivers and streams of North-west 
Wilts. 


Robert Nicholas. In Wiltshive Gazette, January 2nd, 1936, 
Capt. B. H. Cunnington has an interesting note on a document signed 
by Ohver Cromwell appointing Robert Nicholas a Justice of Assize 
for Wiltshire, and releasing him from any penalties under the Act of 
Hen. VIII which forbade any man to act as Justice of Assize in the 
county in which he was born, or was living. 

This Robert Nicholas was apparently of All Cannings where the register 
records the baptism of twin Roberts in 1597, of whom one was buried 
the same day that he was baptised, 17th Nov., and the survivor was 
baptised on Nov. 22nd. He was admitted to the Inner Temple in 1614 
and became M.P. for Devizes 1640—1653, at which time he was living 
at Southhroom and was the first Recorder of Devizes. He is so named 
in the Charter granted to the town by Chas. I in 1625. In 1641 the- 
Town Council voted him a sum of £40 on account of his long and 
arduous service in Parliament, At the Restoration in 1661 he was 


| 


| 
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living at Roundway, but retired to Seend after receiving a pardon from 
Charles II. He took an active part in the impeachment of Archbishop 
Laud in 1642. He became Sergeant-at-Law in 1648 and was appointed 
as one of the assistant judges at the trial of K. Charles I, but does not 
appear to have been present at the trial. He was also appointed as 
one of the Judges to try the prisoners after the ‘‘ Rising in the West ”’ 
in 1655, but declined to serve. He died in 1670 leaving no son. 


Revolution in Agriculture. Mr. Hosier’s Methods 
at Wexcombe. JN. Wilts Herald, April 3rd, 1936. This is an 
extremely interesting account of Mr. A. J. Hosier and his Wexcombe 
experiment, about which so much has been written of late years. 
Arthur Julius Hosier, born at Laverton, near Bath, received his schooling 
at Atworth and Box. Huis father farmed at Blunsdon St. Leonards, 
and afterwards at Burytown in Blunsdon St. Andrews. His first farm 
was Chaddington in Lydiard Tregoze where he stayed four years, leaving 
to take on his brother-in-law, Mr. Whatley’s, business, of anagricultural 
engineer, in Pewsey. In this connexion he began early in life the 
invention of new agricultural appliances, gaining a medal for a new 
milk strainer at the London Dairy Show in 1904, and shortly afterwards 
inventing the first side delivery rake made in England. After this he 
farmed in partnership with his brother at West Woodhay (Berks) where 
he began cow keeping on a large scale, leaving, however, before long to 
take up farms at Ramsbury and Froxfield with another at Inkpen. 
After the War they bought Fyfield Manor Farm, selling it again in 1919 
for £12,000, and in 1920 bought Wexcombe Farm of about 1,000 acres 
mostly poor grass. He started the entirely new open-air system in 
which the cows live and are milked all the year round on the open 
down. The farm now extends to about 3,500 acres. The problem he 
has set himself to solve is how to make farming pay with wages three 
times what they were in pre-war times and the price of agricultural 
produce about the same, and he claims that he has done it. The 
method employed is here described in detail. ‘In this generation, 


_ there is probably no man in the world who has done a greater service 
_ to practical agriculture for the future than Arthur Julius Hosier. 


”) 


Exodus of Sheep from Wiltshire. By “ Peter Gurney.” 


| An interesting article in the N. Wilts Herald, Feb. 14th, 1936. In 1869 
| the sheep population of Wiltshire was 808,658. In 1933 this had fallen 
+ to 261,133. A similar reduction appears to have taken place in 
| Somerset, Dorset, and Gloucestershire. In 1920, just after the War, 


the number of sheep in Wilts was only 182,122: The -succession 


_ of breeds in Wilts is traced from the old Wiltshire Horned Sheep of the 
| 17th and 18th centuries to the Southdown, and later, the Hampshire 
| Down. The original Wiltshire Horned has long disappeared from the 


\ 
\ 


county entirely, and only now exists in a few flocks in the Northampton 


_neighbourhood. At present Hampshire Downs are still in a majority, 
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though half-a-dozen other breeds and crosses including Dorsets and 
Cheviots are largely bred. 

The writer attributes the diminution in the sheep population chiefly 
to three causes—(1) The change in the public taste and the demand for 
lamb instead of mutton, which necessitated the slaughter of Wethers 
before they had lived out their allotted period of three years; (2) The 
use of artificial manures which made the folding of sheep on arable lands 
no longer necessary for manuring ; (3) The import of frozen lamb from 
New. Zealand. : The writer notes the extraordinary change of recent 
years in the ‘“‘ sweet down turf ”’ which owing to the absence of. sheep 
has become coarse grass pasture, but he thinks that the lowest point in 
the sheep population has been reached and that they will to a consider- 
able extent come back in the future. 

A note in the same issue of the paper describes the characteristics of 
the old Wiltshire Horned Sheep and rightly calls attention to the 
banishment of sheep from Salisbury Plain by the activities of the War 
Office as a main cause of the diminution of the sheep population of 
Wiltshire in recent vears. 


Winterbourne Bassett and Broad Hinton Farms. 
‘Peter Gurney ’’ has recently published a series of illustrated articles 
on Representative Farms in Wilts and Berks in the N. Wilts Herald. 
His article on 13th March, 1936, dealt with Mr. Richard J. Horton, son 
of Mr. John Horton, who runs Whyr Manor, in connection with the 
Manor Farm at Winterbourne Bassett. The interest here is centred 
chiefly on pig farming. His article on March 27th, 1936, is headed 
“Commercial Farming. at its best. Mr. R. W.: Hortons activities at 
Broad Hinton.’’ Born at Costow Farm in Wroughton, a son of Mr. 
Hi: |. Horton.of Eisey; Ma. RK.) J. Elorton came-to the Manors aru 
Broad Hinton in 1908. Since then he has added seven other farms to 
this holding which now extends to 1,756 acres, principally a series of 
dairy farms on which Grade A milk is produced. Pig farming is also 
carried on on a large scale, and there is a flock of sheep. In connection 
with the Manor Farm which adjoins the site of the old manor house of 
the Wroughtons destroyed in the Civil War, mention is made of the 
Manor Well, about 400ft. in depth which within living memory was 
worked by a donkey walking inside a great wooden wheel, which was 
destroyed in favour of an engine, The only example of such a well 
now existing is said to be that at Carisbrook, Isle of Wight. 


Farming on the Prairie Land of Wiltshire [East 
and West Everleigh Farms]. By Peter Gurney. 
N. Wilts Herald, Feb. 21st, 1936. 

These two holdings, farmed until recently by Mr. J. H. Nichols and 
his partner, Mr. Hazell, consist of over 2,500 acres on the bleakest part 
of Salisbury Plain. Of Mr. Nichols, who has now retired, and is an 
alderman of the County Council, the writer speaks as ‘‘a man who 
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in spite of hard times has stuck to his arable land and its inseparable 
partners, sheep, and, admittedly, has made money from both.” On 
the two farms 800 sheep are kept and the cattle, a hardy Irish breed, 
live on the open downland, and have improved the pasture greatly 
But the speciality of the farm has always been the barley which is 
equal to the best grown in the eastern counties, and is grown on the 
poorest land on the farm.» Mr. Nichols thinks ‘‘ the Plain.is the best 
corn growing land in the world,’ and that sheep farming is coming 
back. . : 


Farming in the Pewsey Vale. Features at 
Wilsford Manor Farm. N. Wilts Herald, 9th April, 1936. 
iP zcrormGurley. Mr tenry (Horton is' a ‘son ot the late Hi. J. 
Horton and was born at Costow in Broad Hinton. He farms at 
Wilsford, Charlton and N. Newnton, over 2,000 acres, with 320 cows 
producing Grade A milk. . All his cattle come into the sheds for the 
winter. A flock of 700 sheep is kept. 


Alton. Home of Hardy Cattle. By Peter Gurney. 
N. Wilis Herald, April 17th, 1936. Mr. A. G. Stratton, son of the late 
Arthur Stratton, succeeded his father in the Alton Priors farm of about 
2,000 acres, comprising some of the highest downland in the county, 
The farm includes that of Alton Barnes as well. On the high down a 
herd of cows lives in the open winter and summer. Steam ploughs are 
still used for the heavy clay land of the Vale. The fine wooden barn 
now roofed with asbestos tiles instead of thatch is mentioned. 


A Parson’s Daughter, an Autobiography. By 
Muriel Jardine Parsloe. Faber & Faber. London. 
1935. 8s. 6d. Reviewed, Wiltshive Times, June Ist, 1935. <A 
remarkable account of the life story of an East Anglian parson’s 
daughter who learnt as a little girl to ride and love horses, from her 
father’s groom-gardener. Later on she took her brother’s place and 
worked for 24 years in man’s clothes on an Irish farm. Returning to 
England, apparently still in man’s clothes, she became a horse breaker, 
rode at shows, went hunting, and won prizes for jumping. During the 
War she broke in Canadian horses, and lived with her parents at 
Froxfield, marrying Stanley Parsloe, a neighbouring farmer’s son and 
going with his family to Australia. Returning to Collingbourne after 
a spell at gamekeeping they started a bus to Andover, Salisbury, and 
Devizes, on market days, at first successfully, until competition drove 
them off the road. They sold out for £600 and went farming in Canada, 
where she and her husband worked strenuously from sunrise to sunset 
all the summer for three years and things begun to look better until 
they lost everything in a fire and had to come home. Her husband 
became a gamekeeper until he got blood poisoning from a gnat bite and 
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died at St. Albans. For a while she carried on the gamekeeping herself 
but it was thought not to be a woman’s job and she was discharged. 
Left with her two children, she fell ill and nearly died, accepting her 
doctor’s advice ‘‘ to put her pride in her pocket and go on the parish,” 
and spending her unoccupied time in writing this book. 


Illustrated Regional Guides to Ancient Monu- 
ments under the Ownership or Guardianship of 
His Majesty’s Office of Works. Vol. II. Southern 
England. By the Rt. Hon. W. Ormsby Gore, F.S.A.., 
M.P., First Commissioner of Works. London. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1936. Price Is. net. Cloth, 
Cis SvOm DPSS: ; 

The first volume of this series covered the six northern counties, this 
volume covers all the counties south of the Thames. The Midlands and 
East Anglia will be dealt with in a future volume. 

In the preface the author says—‘‘In addition to the list of monu- 
ments, county by county, giving the hours of opening and cost of 
admission to the public, and a map showing their whereabouts, and 
photographs of some of the most important, I have again provided in 
the form of an introduction a general description of the monuments in 
their chronological and historical settings. This survey is designed to 
help the ordinary visitor to understand what he or she is looking at.” 

The Wiltshire illustrations in this volume are of the West Kennett 
Avenue at Avebury, Stonehenge, and Old Sarum (the excavated remains 
of the Castle). 

Although the author disclaims any idea of writing an archeological 
treatise he does as a matter of fact give an excellent summary of up-to- 
date knowledge of the successive archeological periods from Neolithic 
down to Medieval times in quite simple language, which the man in the 
street cannot fail to understand and find interesting. 

In this way the origins and differences of the Megalithic culture of 
Cornwall, and of. Wiltshire, of Derbyshire, Cumberland, Wales and 
Scotland, are shortly and clearly set forth. Of Avebury “‘ without 
doubt the most important prehistoric site in Britain ’’ the author says— 
‘‘ Everything seems to point to the great ‘temple’ at Avebury and its 
avenues being the achievement of the Beaker folk of the district, and 
if Avebury, then also probably Stanton Drew in Somerset, the earliest 
parts of Stonehenge, and other stone and wood circles in the southern 
counties and elsewhere in Britain.” 

Windmill Hill, a mile and a half to the N.W. of Avebury, excavated 
by Mr. A. Keiller, is described as ‘‘ a prehistoric occupation site of the 
greatest importance consisting of a large causeway camp of Neolithic 
type. . : .- Everything points to a large occupation, andthe stragr 
hcation of the deposits from the Neolithic at the bottom to the Beaker 
period at the top is of the utmost value to British archeology of this 
early period.” 
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No attempt is made to deal with the problems of Stonehenge. ‘‘ In 
spite of all the study that has been devoted to it, it still remains our 
greatest archeological mystery. Its sophistication when compared 
with all the other stone circles, the presence of the ‘ blue ’ stones, brought 
almost certainly by sea all the way from Prescelly in Pembrokeshire 
(another centre of Megalithic activity) the unique trilithons with their 
mortice and tenon joints, and many other features make Stonehenge a 
monument though small in scale compared with the Avebury complex, 
that excites the wonder and speculation of scientist and amateur alike.”’ 

Bratton Camp is assigned to Iron Age A and is the only example in 
Wiltshire under the care of the Office of Works. The Uffington White 
Horse is ascribed to the Belge of Iron Age C, civ. 75 B.C. 

The monuments in Wilts under the care of the Office of Works are 
Bratton Camp and the Westbury White Horse; Ludgershall Castle ; 
Old Sarum; The Sanctuary, Overton Hill; Silbury Hill; Stonehenge ; 
West Kennett Long Barrow ; Woodhenge. 

Altogether this little book, of such a handy size for the pocket, is a 
quite remarkable shillingsworth of sound archeological information. 


The Ancient Burial-Mounds of England. By 
Is. V. Grinsell. With 24 Plates and 11 Plans and 
Diagrams. Methuen. 1936. 8vo., pp. xii + 240. Price 
2s: 6d. 

This book is divided into two parts. Part I deals with barrows in 
general ; the various types are described, with their age, methods of 
construction, distribution, contents, the history and methods of barrow 
excavation, and the folk lore connected with them. Indeed barrows 
are dealt with from every possible point of view. In Part II selected 
regions are specially described, Cornwall, Dartmoor, the Mendips, 
Woodyates and Cranborne Chase, Stonehenge and Salisbury Plain pp. 
136—146 ; Avebury and the Marlborough Downs pp. 147-153 ; Way- 
land’s Smithy and the Berkshire Downs pp. 154—162. The Wiltshire 
illustrations are as follows :—Winterbourne Stoke Cross Roads Group 
(air photo) ; The Four Barrows at Aldbourne (from the ground and 
from the air) ; Disc Barrow near Grafton (air photo); Bell Barrows 
amongst the Normanton Group (air photo); The Silk’ Hill Group ; 
Bell Barrow amongst the Snail Down Group ; Everleigh Twin Barrows ; 
Silbury ; Gopher Wood Group ; Overton Hill (air photo). 

Of bell and disc barrows the author remarks that they are principally 
confined to Wessex, especially near Stonehenge and Avebury and form 
part of a wonderful Bronze Age civilisation concentrated there. In the 


| air photo plates he gives, there are several examples of ‘‘ Fairy Rings ”’ 


(Fungus) and what he calls ‘‘ Afforestation ditches,’ i.e. ditches dug 
round barrows on which clumps of trees have been planted. ‘‘ Pond 


Barrows,” he suggests, may possibly be habitation circles. The total 
_ number of Barrows in England are estimated at from 30 to 40,000. 
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The Author does justice to the work of Hoare and Cunnington as 
pioneers in barrow digging, but his chief admiration is reserved for 
“the great Dr. John Thurnam.”’ ‘ He was probably by far the most 
eminent authority on prehistoric barrows and burials who has ever 
lived.”’ In the section on Stonehenge and Salisbury Plain he describes 
the principal groups and types of barrows and ends up with these 
words—‘‘ Thus we bring to an end our review of this dazzling array of 
barrows of all types, in their most perfect and highly developed forms, 
on Salisbury Plain. The Plain is nothing more nor less than an open- 
air museum of barrows—a_ great necropolis of prehistoric times.”’ 
Avebury and the Marlborough Downs are treated in the same way, and 
in each case at the end of each chapter a list is given of the most help- 
ful books dealing with the particular area. The author throughout 
writes in the simplest possible language and assumes no knowledge of 
technical terms in his readers, and he gives many tips more especially 
in the matter of measurement and photography that will be most useful 
to practical archeologists. He, however, very rightly deprecates 
strongly all excavations by inexperienced diggers, and urges that “it 
is our duty to be very sparing of our excavations (in barrows) in order 
to leave as many sites as possible for the better qualified archeologist 
of the future.”’ He hardly touches the. contents of the barrows at all, 
but as far as the actual earthwork goes this is a well-printed, welll 
illustrated and useful book. 
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ADDITIONS TO MUSEUM AND LIBRARY, 
- Museum. 


Presented by CANON E. H. GODDARD: Silver 18th century Watch sold 
aus % Seneaon, 
2 » Mr. A. SHAW MELLOR: Small Pot, medizval or later, 
found at Box. 
Two Flails. 
One Calf-weaner. 
One Barley Chumper. 
és ,, LHE Misses CoLLins: A quantity of fragments of Roman 
and other Pottery; Worked Flints; 18th century 
Tobacco Pipes. etc., from Bradford-on-Avon and 
district, collected by the late Mr. W. G. Collins of 
Newtown, Bradford-on-Avon, and presented to the 
Museum in accordance with their father’s wishes. 
a8 » Mr. E. PritcHarp: A set of 16 Wagon Horse Bells in 
four frames (or ‘‘ houses ’’) as used. 
<n » Mr. F. STEVENS: 17th century Tradesman’s Token ‘“ At 
the Bush, Sarum. T.R.”’ 


Library. 


Presented by Mr. A. SHAW MELLor: “ Essays on Questions connected 
with the old English Poem of Beowulf.” Viking Club 
extra series Vol. III. By Knut Stjerna, translated by 
J. R. Clarke Hall. 1912. 4to. 

The River Avon (Bristol) Catchment Board. Report 
of the General Purposes and Works Committee for the 
period May, 1931—March 3lst, 1935, with accompanying 
appendices and maps. 

Mrs. PELHAM: Six Drawings of Tiles in the floor of the 
vestry in Chilton Foliat Church. 

Mr. H. W. DARTNELL: Many Salisbury Papers, etc. 

THE AuTHor, Dr. W. J. ARKELL: Part VIII of ‘ British 
Corallian Lamellibranchia.’’ Paleontographical Soc. 
1935. 4to. 

Messrs. TOWNSEND, CALDERWELL, & STORY: On loan, 
two Wiltshire Deeds with the great seal, concerning 
Badbury, Liddington, &c., 5 Geo. II, and Wanborough 
8 Anne. 

Tuer AutTHor, Mr. F.C. Pitt: The Parish Church of St. 
James, Trowbridge. 2nd Edition, 1936. 

Mr. F. C. Pitt: Memoirs of Christian Missionaries by 
Rev. J. Gardner, 1848, cr. 8vo. (containing life of the 
Rev. J. Marshman, D.D., of Westbury Leigh.) 
Trowbridge Scraps. 


a”) ) 


a) oe) 


a”D a”) 
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Additions to Museum and Library. 


Presented by Mrs. Burrow at the request of her late husband, Mr. 


E. J. Burrow: A Series of 85 Sepia Drawings of the 
Earthworks and Camps of Wiltshire. 

THE Rev. E. V. BRIDGER: Reproduction of Sketch by 
Turner of Langley Burrell House and Rectory. 

THE BRITISH RECORD SocIETY : Five old Wiltshire Deeds. 

THE AuTHoR, Mr. A. L. HUMPHREYS, F.S.A.: The 
Berkshire Book of Song, Rhyme, and Steeple Chimes, 
1936. 

THe AutTHor, Dr. J. W. Ivimey: “ Boys and Music. 
Marlborough, 1935.” 

THE TRANSCRIBER, Capt. B. H. CUNNINGTON, F.S.A. 
Scot.: Bound volume of typescript copy of the 
Registers of St. Mary’s, Devizes. 

Capt. B. H. CUNNINGTON: Journal of a Tour in Ireland. 
A.D. 1806. By Sir R. Colt Hoare. 

Mr. RoLanp AustTIN, F.S.A.: Two hundred old Wiltshire 
Deeds, chiefly concerning Ludgershall. 

MS. List of Voters at Ludgershall Election, 1791. 

Mr E> Stpvens > Wetter from Cord Siuces= lormthe 
Mayor, Burgesses, and other Inhabitants of the town 
of Marlborough” by Lord Bruce, 1853. Pamphlet 
8vo. (Concerning the future of the Grammar School.) 

‘““A Reply to the Fallacies addressed by Messrs. 
Bright and Cobden to the Tenant Farmers of Wilts, 
by J. Hearn.’’ Pamphlet, 1843. 

THE AUTHOR: ‘‘Skrine of Warleigh in the County of 
Somerset with pedigrees. Being some materials for a 
genealogical history of the family of Skrine. By E. W. 
Ainley Walker, D.M., D.Sc., Fellow of University 
College Oxford.’’ Privately printed at The Wessex 
Press, Taunton, MCMXXXVI. 4to. 

THE PUBLISHERS, Messrs. METHUEN: ‘‘ The Ancient 
Burial Mounds of England, 1936,’ by L. V. Grinsell. 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE: “‘ Illustrated Regional Guides 
to Ancient Monuments under the Ownership or 
Guardianship of H.M. Office of Works. Vol. II. 

Southern England. 1936. 

THE AuTHor, Mr. G. J. Kipston, C.M.G.: A History 
of the Manor of Hazelbury with some account cf the 
Families of Croke, Bonham, Young of Bristol, Speke 
and Tempest. Methuen, London, 1936, 8vo. 
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THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS (Continued). 


STONEHENGE AND ITS BARROWS, by W. Long, Nos. 46-47 
of the Magazine in separate wrapper 3s. 6d. This still remains one of 
the best and most reliable accounts of Stonehenge and its Earthworks. 


WILTSHIRE—The TOPOGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS OF JOHN 
AUBREY, F.R.S., A.D. 1659—1670. Corrected and enlarged by the 
Rev. Canon J. E. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., 4to., Cloth, pp. 491, with 46 
plates. Price {1 7s. 6d. 


WILTSHIRE INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM, CHARLES I, 
8vo., pp. vii. + 510. 1901. With full index. In 8 parts, as issued. 
Price 13s. 


DITTO. IN THE REIGNS OF HEN.III, ED.I,andED.II. 8vo., 
pp. xv. 505. In parts as issued. Price 13s. 


DITTO. THE REIGN OF ED. III. 8vo., pp. 402. In six parts as 
issued. Price 13s. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY oF THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS oF 
WILTSHIRE, STONEHENGE, anp AVEBURY, with other references, 
by W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., pp. 169, with 4 illustrations. No. 89, 
Dec., 1901, of the Magazine. Price 5s. 6d. Contains particulars as to 
947 books, papers, &c., by 732 authors. 

THE TROPENELL CARTULARY. An important work in 2 vols., 
8vo. pp. 927, containing a great number of deeds connected with property 
in many Wiltshire Parishes of the 14th and 15th centuries. Only 150 
copies were printed, of which a few are left. Price £1 2s. 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
AND HISTORY, BY H. B. WALTERS, F.S.A. Published in III 
Parts. Price 16s. (N.B.—Separate Parts can no longer be sold.) 


A CALENDAR OF THE FEET OF FINES FOR WILTSHIRE, 
Hos tO 1272. BY E. A. FRY. 8vo., pp. 103. Price 6s. 


WILTSHIRE TOKENS. | 
The Society has a considerable number of 17th and 18th century 
Wiltshire Tokens to dispose of, either by sale or exchange for others 
not in the Society’s collection. 


Ewppiy to Capr. B. H. CunNineron, F.S.A., Scot., Curator, 
Museum, Devizes. 


BOOKBINDING. | Books carefully Bound to pattern. 


Wilts Archeological Magazine bound to match previous volumes, 
Or in Special Green Cases. 


We have several back numbers to make up sets. 


¢ H. WOODWARD, Printer and Publisher, 
Exchange Buildings, Station Road, Devizes. 


The North Wilts Museum and Wiltshire Library 
: at Devizes. 


All Members of the Society are appealed to give a small annual 
subscription towards the upkeep of the Devizes Museum and 
Library. Both the Museum and the Library are concerned in the 
first place with objects of interest from this County, and with Books, — 
Pamphlets, MSS., Drawings, and Prints connected with Wiltshire, 
and together they form one of the most important branches of the 
Society’s Work. The Library is the only institution of the kind in 
Wiltshire, so far as its collection of all kinds of material for the 
history of the County is concerned. 


Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. R. D. Owen, Bank 
Chambers, Devizes. 


Wiltshire Plants. 


Miss B. Gullick, Crane Bridge Road, Salisbury, will be glad of | 
notes of any fresh localities for plants alreadyZrecorded in Preston’s © 
“ Flowering Plants of Wilts,” or any new or uncommon species — 
found. In the case of plants difficult to identify specimens should — 
be sent to her. | 


Wiltshire Birds, Butterflies & Moths. 


Mr. C. M. R. Pitman, 39, Rampart Road, Salisbury, is collect- | 
ing notices of Wiltshire Birds, with a view to an annual report to 
be published in the Magazine. He would be greatly obliged if | 
observers would send him notes of anything of interest at the above | 
address. | 


Also with a view to the compilation of a list of Wiltshire | 
Lepidoptera Mr. Pitman would be grateful for any notices of | 
Butterflies or Moths within the County. 4 
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‘“MULTORUM MANIBUS GRANDE LEVATUR ONUS.’’—Ovid. 
INO CEXY). DECEMBER;> 1936. Mor, Svan 


THE TOMB OF LORD WALTER HUNGERFORD, K.G., 
IN SALISBURY CATHEDRAL] 
By Canon J. M. J. Prercoer, F.R.Hist.S: 


The double tomb of Lord Walter Hungerford and Catharine Peverell, 
his first wife and the mother of his children, is one of the few monu- 
ments which still occupy their original position in the Cathedral. It is 
situated beneath an arch on the north side of the nave in the place 
which it originally occupied, though in old days it stood in the midst 
of a Chantry Chapel. - 

To-day, however, it is merely a cenotaph : for, a century and a half 
ago, the remains of the bodies which had been interred here, together 
with the iron railings which formerly surrounded the Chantry Chapel, 
were removed into the Sanctuary, where they form the casing of the 
family pew of the Lords Radnor. 

The Hungerfords, although the barony is extinct, and their glory has 
departed, were at one time a very wealthy and important family, who 
possessed large estates in Wilts and the adjoining counties. 

They took their name from the little Town of Hungerford, which les 
on the banks of the River Kennet, just across the borders of Wilts in 
the county of Berkshire. Hungerford is a corruption of Ingleford,? 
the old name of the place, which signifies ‘“‘the ford of the Angles ’’; 
for it lay upon the border line between the Saxons and the Angles. 
The family appears to have been seated there, or at Heytesbury, since 
the eleventh century; and, for several generations, its members repre- 
sented the county of Wilts in Parliament, viz., Robert Hungerford in 
1316; Thomas, from 1331 to 1336; Sir Thomas, his son, for the greater 
part of the time between 1351 and 1393; and Sir Walter from 1400 
onwards. Both Sir Thomas and Sir Walter occupied the position of 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 


1 Lecture read in Cathedral, May 5th, 1936. 
2 Taylor, Words and Places, p. 346 (Dent’s Edition). | 
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The most distinguished member of the family was this Sir Walter, 
afterwards Lord Walter Hungerford. He was the only surviving son 
of Sir Thomas by his wife Joan, daughter of Sir Edmund Hussey. 


Sir Thomas had acted as Sheriff of Wilts, and was Speaker of the 
House of Commons in 1377. He was Chief Steward of the land belong- 
ing to the Duchy of Cornwall, south of the Trent, in the days of John 
of Gaunt, and one of his most cherished~ possessions was a silver 
‘“hanap ”’ out of which his master used to drink.! We are told that, 
in his early days, Walter, who was the fourth son of Sir Thomas, studied 
at Mickle Hall, Oxford, or ‘The Great Hall of the University of 
Oxford ”’ (Collegium Magne Aule Universitatis Oxoniensis), now called 
University College, of which both Dr. Ord and I have the honour of 
being alumni.2 It seems possible that, during the life time of his 
brothers, Walter, as a younger son was destined for the Church. 
This was the case with many of the ‘‘ greater’’ families—a notable 
example of which was King Henry VIII, who, if his elder brother Prince 
Arthur had lived to ascend the throne, would probably have ended his 
own daysas Archbishop of Canterbury. Sir Walter’s brothers, however, 
died young, and he became his father’s heir. The method of his 
education was changed from a scholastic to a military one, and he was 
knighted at the accession of King Henry IV. If I am right in my con- 
jecture, I think that we can trace his life-long piety and devotion to 
the Church to the result of this early training, with the prospect of the 
ptiesthood and subsequently of a higher ecclesiastical career. 


In 1406, he’ was Sheriff of Wilts, and the same year was appointed 
Chamberlain to the Princess Phillipa, the second daughter of the King, 
whom he escorted to Denmark, on the occasion of her marriage at 
Lund Cathedral (October 26th, 1406) to King Eric, when she was but 
12 years of years.3 


As both father and mother were warmly attached to the family of 
John of Gaunt, we are not surprised to learn that Sir Walter was an 
ardent Lancastrian, and in high favour with King Henry IV. During 
a considerable part of his life he was engaged in warfarein France. He 
was there in 1401, and remained in that country for four years; at the 
close of which period he gained great honour for his prowess at Calais, 
where he encountered a French Knight and overthrew him. Itis said, 
though I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the report, that Sir Walter’s 
opponent was the French King himself. He had already been knighted, 
and had received from the King a grant of £40 a year. For this deed 
an additional grant of 100 marks a year was awarded him, which was 
payable from the town and castle of Marlborough. 


1 N. H. Nicolas, Testamenta Vetusta, Vol. 1, p. 259. 

2 Jj. H. Wyhe; the Reven of Henry Vy Volk lo pp) 323 —-4ne word 
College Histories, W. Carr,. University College, pp. 72, 73. 

3 J. H, Wylie, Hist. of England under Henry IV, Vol. IV, p. 239. 
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King Henry IV died in 1413 and was succeeded by his son, the capable 
and fearless Henry V. 

Although his claim was a very shadowy one, the young King was 
under the impression that the Kingdom of France was his by right, 
and that, in striving to obtain it, he was but acting as the servant of 
God and doing His will. At once upon his accession to the throne he 
began to make careful preparations. 

Meanwhile, Sir Walter Hungerford was appointed ambassador to 
Sigismund, King of the Romans, with instructions to treat for a league 
with him. A little later he acted as envoy at the Council of Constance, 
14141415, the celebrated Council, in the early sessions of which our 
own Bishop, Robert Hallam, played so conspicuous a part, and had the 
courage boldly to rebuke the iniquitous Pope, John XXV, for his sins ; 
but, alas, during the sitting of the Conference he died. On his return 
from Constance, in 1415, Sir Walter Hungerford accompanied King 
Henry V to France, with his own retinue of twenty men-at-arms carry- 
ing lances, and sixty archers. The names! of sixteen of these men-at- 
arms are known to us; and Sir Walter’s own name? appears with 
those of the Dukes of York and of Gloucester, the King’s brothers, the 
Earl Marshal, the Earls of Oxford, March, Salisbury, Huntingdon, and 
Suffolk, the Lord Camoys, etc., as ‘‘the chief persons in the English 
army at Agincourt ’’ whose names are recorded. 

The intrepid spirit and determination of the King during the battle 
was contagious. For: when Sir Walter Hungerford,*? regarding the 
great numerical preponderance of the forces of the enemy, expressed his 
regret, in the hearing of the King, that they had not 10,000 more of the 
English archers with them, men who if they knew ofthe situation would 
gladly have lent their aid, he was rebuked by the monarch in the 
following words :— 

“Thou speakest foolishly, for by the God of Heaven, on whose grace 
I have relied, and in Whom I have a firm hope of Victory, I would not, 
even if I could, increase my numbers by one; for those whom I have 
are the people of God whom He thinks me worthy to have at this time. 
Dost thou not believe that the Almighty, with these His humble few, 
is able to conquer the haughty opposition of the French, who pride 
themselves on their numbers and their own strength, as if it might be 
said they could do as they liked.” 

[It will be remembered that Shakespeare (Henry V, Act iv, Scene 3) 
in error attributes the aforesaid wish for a greater number of archers 
to the Earl of Westmoreland, who as a matter of fact, was not in 
France at all, but was engaged in work which had been assigned to him 
in England. Elmham and Titus Livius, followed by Holinshed (p 553), 
attribute the saying to ‘‘ one of the host.’’] 


1 Sir H. Nicholas, Hist. of the Battle of Agincourt, p. 351. 
2 Ibid., pp. 127—8. 
3 Gesta Henrici Vti Anglie Regis (1414—22), Ed. B. Williams. 
(Written by a Chaplain who was present at the battle.) 
2 F 2 
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Ten thousand of the French, many of whom were knights, are said 
to have been slain at Agincourt. The losses of the English were com- 
paratively few, though the Duke of York and the Earl of Suffolk lost 
their lives, and the Duke of Gloucester was seriously wounded. 
Unfortunately, too, the victory could not be followed up; and the 
weather, the lack of money, and the reduction in the number of his 
forces, made it advisable that Henry should return to England where 
a great triumph awaited him. 

During the cessation of hostilities, Sir Walter was again employed as 
an ambassador. Six months after his return from France he was 
engaged in diplomatic negotiations with the ambassadors of Theodoric, 
Archbishop of Cologne; and in the following year with envoys from 
Birance: 

In 1417 he was placed in command of the Fleet, as Admiral, under 
John, Duke of Bedford. But the time of his service at sea was not a 
long one, for before twelve months had elapsed he was back again in 
France in company with the King. At the offset of the campaign he 
distinguished himself so markedly by his courage and audacity, at the 
siege of Meaux,! that those who formed the garrison were simply 
infuriated. In their rage they tore down blocks of stone from the.walls 
on the opposite side of the. fortress in order that they might hurl them 
down upon their besiegers. They soon, however, discovered their 
mistake, and were compelled to work hard at repairing the breaches 
which they had made. 

At the siege of Rouen, Sir Walter Hungerford, together with the 

Earls of Salisbury and Warwick, Sir Gilbert Umfreville, and John de 
Vosgues de Allemand, were appointed Commissioners to treat with the 
inhabitants about the surrender of that city. For his service during 
the war, and more especially for the ability which he had shown during 
this siege, in 1418, he was rewarded by a grant of the Castle and Barony 
of Homet, in Normandy. 
_ But in addition to such royal grants of land or of money, the wealth 
of many warriors in medieval times was considerably increased by the 
large sums of money exacted as ransom for the release of men of position 
whom they had taken prisoners in battle. And, in the list of those who 
were entitled to the ransoms of French knights, etc., captured between 
1415 and 1430, the name of Sir Walter Hungerford appears, he having 
taken five prisoners captive. 

Five centuries ago, as is the case to-day, the Order of the Garter was 
regarded as being one of the very highest Orders of Chivalry. As 
vacancies occurred in its ranks they were filled almost exclusively by 
the appointment of those who had distinguished themselves at 
Agincourt.2 Sir Walter was installed asa member of this distinguished 
Order on May 8th, 1421. His plate remains on his stall at Windsor, 
inser “ILe Sirs Gels. 5 5. 5 . storcl Weaulkier.” 


1 Waurin, Chronicles, V (2), p. 371. 
2 FE. Ashmole, Order of the Garter, p. 510. 
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Meanwhile the conquest of Normandy was complete. The victories 
of the English King were continued. Paris had received him; and by 
the Treaty of Troyes, in May, 1420, it was agreed that Henry should 
marry the Princess Katharine of Valois, daughter of the French King, 
Charles VI, who was to be allowed to retain the French Crown for life, 
though Henry was declared to be his heir, and was to act as Regent of 
the Kingdom. But the war was not yet over, for though the rule of 
King Henry was established in the north and in the south, the contest 
was still continued in the centre of France, where the party of the 
disinherited dauphin still held out. 


But the people of England were desirous of seeing their King, and of 
giving a welcome to his bride. Henry acceded to their wish. The 
royal pair landed at Dover on February Ist, 1421; and the Coronation 
took place in Westminster Abbey on February 24th. The King’s 
sojourn in England was but a short one, for in the middle of June he 
was obliged to return to France, though his consort remained in 
England for the birth of her child, which took place on December 6th. 
About six months later Katharine joined her husband in France; but 
his health was failing rapidly, and on the last day of August, at the 
Castle of Vincennes, near Paris, the brave King of England breathed 
his last. 


The high esteem in which Sir Walter Hungerford was held is shown 
by the fact that it was to him, together with Thomas Beaufort, Duke 
of Exeter, and Lord Fitzhugh that the King, as he lay upon his dying 
bed, intrusted the guardianship of his infant son. Sir Walter, too, was 
one of the executors of the monarch’s will. 


Upon the King’s death, Hungerford was appointed a member of the 
Regency Council. In 1424 he was made Steward of the Household of 
the little King, Henry VI; and at the commencement of 1426, he was 
summoned to the House of Lords as Baron Hungerford. 


Shortly, however, after the death of Henry V, we find Sir Walter 
again in France, where he was retained to serve the young King with 
two knights, 17 men-at-arms, and 60 archers. For a year he was 
charged with the captaincy of the Castle of Cherburgh. In 14386 his 
retinue was considerably larger, for he was summoned to the relief of 
Calais with two Bannerets, one knight, 30 men-at-arms, and 378 
archers. 

But, as the years passed by, it must have saddened the great warrior 
to witness the gradual loss of much that he had fought for and helped 
to win. In 1429 came the check to the progress of the English arms 
through what one might almost call the inspired career of Joan of Arc, 
the Maid of Orleans. This was followed, six years later, by the death 
of the Duke of Bedford, an irreparable loss to the English arms. Paris 
was lost in 1436. In 1445, Maine and Anjou were given up, on the 
marriage of Henry VI to Margaret of Anjou. Ere Long Calais alone 
was left. For the sake of Lord Walter Hungerford, we cannot but feel 
a little glad that he did not live to witness the entire collapse. For he 
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died on August 9th, 1449, a year before Normandy was completely lost ; 
his son Robert being then forty years of age. 

By the compiler of the Heytesbury section, in Hoare’s Modern Wilts, 
Lord Walter Hungerford is thus described : 

“In his character were mingled the hero, the courtier, and the 
devotee ; he being equally celebrated for his prowess in war, for the 
magnificence of his mansions and entertainments, and for the splendour 
and number of his works of piety and religious institutions. Heseems 
in fact to have been a perfect sample of a knight of olden time.” 

Lord Walter had been twice married :—firstly to Catherine Peverell, 
who was the mother of his children; and secondly to Alianora, 
Countess of Arundell, daughter of Sir John Berkeley, by whom he had 
no descendents. 

By his Will, which was dated July Ist, 1449, about six weeks before 
his death, he bequeathed his body to be buried in Salisbury Cathedral, 
“in a certain chapel within the second arch from the Belfry, on the 
north part of the Church westward, which, at his own cost, he had built 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary ; and in which he had founded a 
a perpetual chantry for two chaplains, and wherein Catherine his wife 
lay buried.” 

It was twenty years previously that he had, by deed dated June Ist, 
1429, obtained licence from Simon Sydenham, the Dean, and the 
Chapter of Salisbury, to inclose this space, measuring 224ft. in length 
and 8ft. lin. in breadth (outside measurement) wherein an altar could 
be erected, and a place reserved for his own interment. 

Lord Walter gave an acre of land, the advowson of St. Sampson’s 
Church at Cricklade, and the reversion of the manor there as an endow- 
ment, from which the Chaplain’s stipends were to be paid, together 
with the costs of whatever might be needed for the conduct of the ser- 
vices ; whilst from the same endowment the sum of forty shillings a 
year was to be set aside for the repair of the “tall spire’’ of the 
Cathedral, the stability of which even in those days gave cause for 
anxiety. 

In 1413 Sir Walter had been admitted to membership in the 
Fraternity, or Brotherhood, of Salisbury Cathedral, or, as we should 
term it to-day, became one of its “‘ Friends.’’ In 1428 he became also 
a ‘‘ Friend ’”’ and a generous benefactor of St. Stephen’s, Westminster. 
Other places which profited by his munificent liberality were Heytesbury, 
where he was the first founder of the Almhouses, Farley (Somerset) 
Hungerford and Chippenham. 

For a century or more the services in his Chantry Chapel were con- 
tinued, and intercessions were daily offered up to God. 

But at the close of that time evil days were at hand. King Henry 
VIII was in need of money, and in the spoliation of the Church he saw 
a means of obtaining it without the necessity of resorting to unpopular 
taxation. In 1536 the lesser monasteries were suppressed and their 
revenues seized. The greater monasteries were dissolved in 1538. And, 
seven years later, in 1545, the Chantries were abolished, their endow- 
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ments were confiscated, and their ornaments and other possessions 
taken away, though in many cases the actual buildings, where there 
were such, remained intact. 

At the dissolution of this Chantry,! the Church Plate which belonged 
to it weighed eight ounces; its ‘‘ goods and ornaments’’ were valued 
at 12s. 4d. The Chantry Priest, Giles Crockford by name, is described 
as being “‘a very honest man,’’ who had been “ brought up in religion ”’ 
(that is to say a monk), formerly a Canon of Titchfield, Hants ; but 
had been appointed to this Chantry on the dissolution of the monasteries. 

The second Chantry priest, Richard Gold, died a year or so previously, 
and no successor had been appointed. The Priests’ House, attached to 
the Chantry of Walter Hungerford, was situated between the Old 
Deanery and King’s House, and stood some way back from the road. 
It was finally demolished in 1845. I might remind you that the house 
adjoining the Judge’s Lodging on the north side of the Close, in which 
Canon Whytehead resides, occupies the site of the Priests’ honse which 
was connected with the other Hungerford Chantry, that of Lord Robert 
Hungerford, whose Chapel stood against the north wall of the Lady 
Chapel, before it was pulled down by Wyatt in 1790. 

But to return to Sir Walter Hungerford’s Tomb. It was, doubtless, 
during his lifetime surrounded by high iron railings, within which was 
the grave of his wife, and the place set apart for his own interment. 
The tombs still remain in their old position underneath the arch ; where 
they are placed so close together that they appear to form but one 
monument. Originally the slabs were inlaid with brasses. On these 
were the effigies of the doughty warrior and of his wife. Above and 
below each figure were their heraldic insignia encircled in a garter, the 
badge of the noble Order of Chivalry to which Lord Walter belonged. 
The surface of the slab was sprinkled with sickles, their favourite 
device. But, alas, the brasses have all gone. They have shared the 
fate of so many of the old brasses from the Cathedral. The matrices 
alone remain to show the places which had formerly been occupied. 

During the Civil War, in the reign of King Charles I, there was an 
officer in the King’s Army, Richard Symonds by name, who was keenly 
interested in the studies of topography, heraldry and genealogy. He 
seems to have carried his note book with him and, as leisure permitted, 
to have visited the Churches and other places of interest in the towns 
and villages which they passed through on their march, and to have 
jotted down matters of interest that he noticed. His MS. of The Dianes 
and Marches of the Royal Army is in the British Museum,? but it has 
been printed by the Camden Society,? and a copy of this printed book 
is the latest of the acquisitions of our Cathedral Library. In it is given 
(pages 137—140) a lengthy description of ‘‘ Hungerford’s Chappel,’’ and 


1 Augmentation Office, Survey 2 Edward VI. Chantry Certificate, 
E. 301, No. 58. 
2 Harleian MS., 939. 3 Camden Society, No. 74. 
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the tombs as they were when Symonds visited the Cathedral on October 
15th and 16th, 1644. He tells us that within the chapel was an altar 
tomb from which the shield and brass were all gone. The place was 
‘“‘rayld in with yron barrs and faire woodworke on the top,’’ round 
which on both sides, both within and without, were painted a large 
number of coats of arms. The 61 ‘‘ coates’’ are all described. 

From R. Gough’s Sepulchrval Monuments of Great Britain, it looks 
almost as if, prior to the removal of the railings in 1778, the surface of 
the tomb was level with the Ground. At any rate, in the seventeenth 
century the chapel was used as a pew which the Bishop occupied when 
he was not in the choir :—for in the Fabric Accounts for 1617, we find 
the entry :— eT 

“Item for the yellow taffety sarsnette for to make the curtains 
before the Word Bishop in the Iron’Chapel:-) =.) 4114s: ods 

At a later date, it served the purpose of a seat for the Bishop and 
Mayor “‘in sermon time,’’ and for the Judges and Sheriffs when they 
were in the City for the Assizes. From its appearance, in common 
parlance, it went by the name of ‘‘ The Cage.”’ 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century, some work was 
carried out at the Cathedral which was dignified by the expression 
‘beautifying and repairing the fabric.’’ But the funds necessary for 
the work came in slowly; and in order to save money, or to add to 
what was in hand, a certain amount of destruction was then done which 
we much regret to-day. In 1757, half of the Library, which had 
extended over the whole of the Eastern Walk of the Cloister, was taken 
down, so as to avoid the cost of repair. How thankful we should be if 
we could have that additional space in.our over-crowded Library now. 
In 1777, five of the bells were sold and the proceeds of the sale given to 
the repair fund. A little later, two more bells were parted with; and 
the brass Eagle Lectern, which, in 1714, had cost the donor £160, was 
disposed of for the benefit of the fabric fund, whilst the lead was 
stripped from the roofs of the Cloister, and the present tiling substituted 
for it, because the difference between the amount obtained by the sale 
of the lead, and that expended on the new roofing, would prove a help- 
ful addition to the sum already in hand for the payment of the work 
which was being done at the Cathedral! ! 

But to return to the year 1777. William, first Earl of Radnor, died 
in 1776. He was succeeded in the earldom by his son Jacob, a young 
man, twenty-five years of age. Justa year later, Jacob was married 
to Anne, daughter and co-heiress of Viscount. Faversham. The young 
Earl was much interested in the discovery that both he and his bride 
were descended (through female lines) from the Hungerfords. The 
pedigrees may be seen in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments. For a long 
time past the Hungerford Iron Chapel had been almost common 
property. It had been used as_a pew by Bishops and Mayors, by 
Judges and Sheriffs, etc. It is not altogether to be wondered at that 
the then Lord Radnor should wish to place this old Hungerford Chapel 
(which, by the usage of a couple of centuries, had been alienated from 
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the family and had degenerated into a mere pew), in a more conspicuous 
position, and at the same time to ensure that in the future his children 
should have something to remind them of their descent, both on their 
father’s side and on that of their mother, from a family of such renown 
as that of the Hungerfords. Reading between the lines, there seems to 
be little doubt that the Dean and Chapter knew of his wish. In the 
year following his marriage, 1778, the Earl had promised to give to the 
Cathedral the window which still adorns.its-eastern gable (the subject 
of which is ‘“‘ The uplifting of the Brazen Serpent ’’) ; and at the same 
time he signified his intention of contributing £200 towards the general 
work of the ‘‘improvements’’ which were then being carried out in the 
sacred edifice. 

The Dean and Chapter knew of his wish with regard to the moving 
of the Iron Chapel, and were desirous of showing their gratitude to him 
for his generons help. We will let the Chapter Acts Book tell us what 
happened :— 

15 August 1778. ‘‘ The Chapter having taken into consideration that 
the Right Hon>® the Earl of Radnor is lineally descended from the 
noble family of Hungerfords, by whom the Chapel called the Hungerford 
Chapel was originally erected, and is in possession of a considerable 
part of the rich domain which anciently belonged to them, and having 
also considered the known attachment of his Lordship to religion and 
the Church of England, and his Lordship’s Bounty to the Church of 
Salisbury in particular, (they) unanimously came to the following 
Resolution :— 

‘““ Resolved to surrender into the hands of the said Lord Radnor the 
materials of the said Chapel called the Hungerford Chapel to be placed 
at his Lordship’s expence in some other convenient part of the Church to 
be approved by the Chapter, there to stand under the power and 
jurisdiction of the Chapter, but subject at all times to the exclusive 
occupation and use of his Lordship and his family and his heirs, owners 
and inhabitants of Longford Castle.’’ 

In reply to this communication, a letter, dated 7th September, 1778, 
was received from Lord Radnor, in which he thanked the Chapter for 
conferring upon him the property of the Hungerford Chapel, and stated 
that the position which he presumed would be considered most eligible 
was that opposite to the Audley Chapel. This was agreed to by the 
Chapter at their meeting held on September 26th, 1778 ; and the Bishop 
gave his approval to the same. 

‘The Chapel,’’ with the remains of Sir Walter Hungerford and his 
Lady, was thereupon moved into the Sanctuary, though the monument 
itself remained as a cenotaph in its original position in the nave. At 
the foot of the monument Lord Radnor placed a brass plate, with a 
record of the removal. The Iron Chapel has, since 1778, been used as 
a family pew. The iron railings which surround it are the original ones, 
but the stone base is a renewal of that date, 1778. 

It seems more than probable that the Iron Chapel now occupies the 
spot which formerly was the burial place of one of the early Bishops— 
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possibly that of Bishop Bingham, a great Bishop of ancient days to 
whom the city, as well as the Cathedral and St. Nicholas Hospital, owe 
so much ; but whose actual burial place is now unknown, although 
there have been various conjectures as to its position. In a Collegiate 
Church, like our own Cathedral, as in a Monastic one, it is unusual for 
a layman to be buried in the Choir, still more so in the Sanctuary. 
There is of course the doubtful case of William Rufus at Winchester, 
whose tomb is said to be the one in the middle of the Choir—though it 
is much more likely to be that of Bishop Henry of Blois. There are, 
too, other cases of the burial of laymen in the portion of a sacred 
edifice devoted to ecclesiastics, as for example King John in Worcester 
Cathedral, and King Ethelred, the elder brother of King Alfred the 
Great, in the Sanctuary of what was then the Abbey Church of 
Wimborne Minster, etc., etc. And there is this to be said of Sir Walter 
Hungerford that, although, like King David, as a warrior, he had been 
‘“a man of Blood,”’ he appears to have been a man of earnest devotion 
to God, a helper of the poor, and a liberal benefactor of Christ’s Church. 


The names of the following Chaplains of Lord Walter Hungerford’s 
Chantry have been preserved :— 
1429. Peter Fadiy and Thomas Short (presented by the Founder). 
1432. William Otley, on the death of Fadir. 
c. 1486. William Dennett and John Tucker. 
c. 1486. Richard Parsons took the place of Tucker, and was Chaplain 
in 

1519—20 when Richard Gould, alias Corier, was his fellow Chaplain. 
He held the post until his death, before the Feast of S. Michael, 
38 Henry VIII (1546). 

1529—30. Thomas Dawkins was Chaplain with Gould, and continued 
in Office until 1536. 

1541—46. Guiles Crockford,formerly a monk at Iychesylde (Titchfield), 
Hants ; who, at the dissolution of the Monastery, received a 
pension of 20 marks; ‘‘ for the redemption whereof the Earle of 
(South) Hampton advanced him to be one of these two priests, 
and also to a Free Chapel of Edington (Idmiston ?) of the yearly 
value of 40s. As to his ability to serve a cure, he hath not been 
used unto it, because his bryngynge up hath been always in 
TFEligiOmes 
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PLATE I.—Iron Grille of the Hungerford Chapel [formerly the Chantry 
Chapel of Lord Walter Hungerford], with the Ceiling as it is at the 
present time 
[From R. Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain.| 


Pirate I1.—Tomb of Lord Walter Hungerford and his first wife, show- 
ing matrices of lost brasses, as at present. Above and below each 
figure are the circular matrices which held the badges of the Order 
of the Garter. 
[From Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments. | 
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THE MONUMENT OF ROBERT, LORD HUNGERFORD.|! 
By Canon. J.-M. J. FLETCHER, F.R-Hist.sS. 


Robert, second Baron Hungerford, was the second son, by Catherine 
Peverell, his first wife, of the valiant and distinguished warrior Lord 
Walter Hungerford. He died on the 14th of May, 1459; and his effigy 
lies under the seventh arch from the west, on the south side of the nave 
of the Cathedral Church at Salisbury. 

But although, so far as we know, his bodily remains still lie beneath 
his effigy, the slab above the tomb, with the beautifully carved figure 
of Lord Robert attached to it, is the only portion of the original monu- 
ment which is left to us to-day. Formerly it stood on the north side 
of the Lady Chapel, in an aperture in the wall which divided it from 
the Chantry Chapel which his widow had built against it as a memorial 
to him. But the eastern Hungerford Chapel no longer exists. It was 
demolished, alas, in 1790, together with the Beauchamp Chapel which 
stood against the south wall of the Lady Chapel. The greater part of the 
tomb of the warrior was destroyed, when his remains and his effigy were 
brought down from their former position to the place which they now 
occupy ; and the slabs of stonework which to-day form its ends and 
sides, but which originally had no connection with it, came from various 
parts of the demolished Chapel. 

As he was forty years of age at the time of his father’s death in 1449, 
Lord Robert must have been born about the year 1409. His elder 
brother, Walter, had been made a prisoner whilst fighting in France in 
1425, but was ransomed by his father for 3000 marks. He returned to 
France and was engaged there again in 1435. Upon his death in 
Provence without issue, Robert, as the eldest surviving son, became his 
father’s heir. 

Like his distinguished father and his brother, Robert spent much of 
his time fighting in France. In 1425, when he was but fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, he was ‘‘retained by indenture to serve the King,’’ under 
the conduct of John, Duke of Bedford, then Regent of France, with 29 
men at arms and 80 archers, and in the following year, with a slightly 
larger contingent. A few years later, when he was but 20 years of age, 
he was taken prisoner, at the battle of Pataye (1429), but was sub- 
sequently ransomed. 

By his marriage to the Lady Margaret Botreaux, a wealthy heiress, 
he acquired a large number of manors in Somerset and Cornwall etc. 

Upon the death of his father in 1449 he was summoned to Parliament 
as Baron Hungerford. 

By his will,? which was dated 22nd April, 1459, about three weeks 
before his death, he left £10 to the Canons, Vicars, Choristers, Chantry 
Priests, and other officers of the Cathedral, to celebrate his exequies, 


1 Lecture read in Cathedral May 12th, 1936. 
2 Testamenta Vetusta, N. H. Nicholas, 1826, Vol. I. pp. 294—5. 
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etc.; 12% to each of a thousand priests, who would say the exequies of 
the dead, etc.; 40° to each of the two chantry priests, to celebrate 
divine service and pray for his soul in the Chapel which his father had 
founded in the Cathedral ; to his heir, Sir Robert Hungerford, knight, 
called Lord Molines (from his wife’s title as heiress), he bequeathed two 
basins of silver gilt ; to his brother, Sir Edmund, two flagons of silver 
gilt; to the Lady Margaret Rodney, his sister, he left an image of our 
Lady in silver gilt ; to his grandson, Thomas, son of Lord Molines, he 
bequeathed a bed of white velvet, embroidered, on condition that at 
his death he would leave the bed to his next heir male; to his son, 
Arnold, and his daughter, Mary, he left 100 marks each. 

He died on May 14th, 1459, and in accordance with the directions in 
his will his body was buried in the Cathedral, ‘‘ before the Altar of St. 
Osmund.”’ St. Osmund had been canonised only about two and a half 
years previously—-that is to say more than three centuries and a half 
after his death. His Altar appears to have been placed about the centre 
of the Lady Chapel. 

But this spot, “‘ before the Altar of St. Osmund,’’ was but a tem- 
porary resting place for the body of Lord Robert; for, in accordance 
with his expressed wish, his widow, Margaret, Lady Hungerford and 
Botreaux, had a Chapel erected on the outside of the north wall of the 
Lady Chapel, which would be a memorial to her husband, and at the 
same time serve as a mausoleum for him and for herself. It was said 
to have been built in 1464, though Richard Symonds,! who visited the 
Cathedral in 1644, says that he found a Latin inscription to the effect 
that the altar of the Chapel was consecrated on October 14th, 1460, in 
honour of our Lord Jesus Christ and the Blessed Virgin Mary. On 
February 20th, 1472,2 the Lady Margaret obtained a licence to found a 
Chantry, and to set aside a considerable amount of property in Immer, 
Winterbourne, and Homington, Wilts, and in Folke in the county of 
Dorset, with the advowsons of the Free Chapel at Immer and of the 
Church at Folke, to the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury, the total being 
of the clear yearly value of £33 15s. 2d. ‘‘to the intent that the said 
Dean and Chapter should give unto two Chantry Priests and to their 
successors for ever the yearly salary of £17; should expend on wine 
and bread to minister and celebrate Divine Service 13s. 4d. ; and (pro- 
vide) the Mansion House for the said Incumbents, situate within the 
Close of Sarum with a garden thereto adjoining, of the yearly value of 
20s.”’ 

The cost of erecting the Chapel was £497, the equivalent of which, 
to-day, would perhaps be about £10,000. According to an Inventory 
made the same year, the Chapel was provided on a lavish scale with 
ornaments and vestments to the value of £200. There were nine sets 


1 Havleian MS., 939; Diary of the Marches of the Royal Army, etc., 
by Richard Symonds, Camden Society, No. 74, p. 131. 

2 Pat. Roll, 1) Edward 1V, Pt, 20m. 73) Hutchins, Aus ome Dovser 
WO IDG, 703 7S. 
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of altar cloths, ‘“‘upper and lower,’’ embroidered with images of the 
Madonna, the Salutation, Crucifixes of Mary and John, etc., and the 
festal ones with heraldic insignia ; crimson, black, and purple-blue-and 
black sarsanet ; red and green baudekin ; whilst the Lenten ones were 
of linen cloth, on each of which was worked a purple cross, on the head 
of which a crown of thorns was hanging. Chasubles, albs, apparels, 
maniples, and stoles belonging to the ‘‘ auter-cloths’’ were also pro- 
vided. Then there were two silver gilt chalices, three pairs of candle- 
sticks, two pairs of cruets, three pax-breads, or osculatories, a sacring 
bell, two Missals ‘‘ well corrected,’’ that is to say, brought up to date, 
with obits of members of the family sett at y®° begvnnyng.’’ Of other 
service books there were an Antiphoner, Legend, Ordinal of Salisbury 
Use, well corrected, and two Processionals. In addition to all these, 
there were five burses with corporals, carpets, curtains, and linen cloths 
wherewith to cover the images in Lent. 

By means of the endowment spoken of, provision was made for two 
Chantry Chaplains, each of whom was to receive a yearly stipend of £8. 
Their residence in the Close was known by the name of.‘‘ The House of 
Lord Hungerford’s Chantry Priests.”’ It stood where Canon Whytehead 
now lives, No. 54, The Close. Special regulations were made with 
regard to the behaviour of the priests :—they were forbidden to keep 
hawks or hounds; they were not to frequent taverns at unreasonable 
hours ; they were not to be addicted to card playing, gambling, or bull 
baiting ; and they were not to be of an insufferably quarrelsome temper. 

But, alas, the days of spoliation were at hand, and three quarters of 
a century had scarcely passed by before the Chantry was dissolved 
under the Act of 1545, its endowment with the treasures of the Chapel 
were seized by the Commissioners, and the priests were dismissed. On 
March 6th, 1549—50, their house and garden were granted to Laurence 
nly dey to be held im fealty.” 2 

No accusation could be brought against the characters of the two 
chaplains, who were said to be ‘‘of right honest report amongst their 
neighbours.’’ %?Thomas Boxe had served since 1529, and at the time of 
the dissolution was 73 years of age. The other, John Apryce, was 51, 
and had held the chaplaincy since 1537. Possibly they had small 
pensions awarded them ; and we meet with John Aprice again, as the 
first person to hold the Prebendal Stall of Gillingham Minor in the 
Cathedral (1555—1558). In the north triplet at the west end of the 
Cathedral, the arms and name of Thomas Aprice may be seen. Was 
this a relative who, by his gift of glass, was trying to undo a part of 
the destructive work which the Cathedral had suffered during the reigns 
of Kings Henry VIII and of Edward VI. 


1 Dugdale, Baronage, Vol. II, pp. 207—209. 

2 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward VI, Vol. 2, Grant 6th March, 
1549—50. , 

3Augmentation Office. Survey of 2 Edward VI., Chantry Certificates 
E 301 and No. 58. 
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At the dissolution of the Chantry, the weight of the Church Plate 
belonging to it was 226 ounces, compared with eight ounces, the weight 
of that of Lord Walter-Hungerford’s, and 16 ounces, that of Bishop 
Beauchamp’s Chantry. 

As has been stated, the Chantry Chapel was erected on the north side 
of the Lady Chapel; and, as might be. conjectured from the-date of its 
erection, it was of the perpendicular style of architecture. At its east 
end, which was flush with the east end of the Lady Chapel, was a large 
window of three hghts, whilst on the north side there were three 
windows of two lights each. Shields and devices connected with the 
family adorned the outside of the building. On the south side, that is 
to say in the wall common to the Hungerford Chapel and to the Lady 
Chapel, a door had been made, as well as a large arched opening under 
which was placed the monument of Robert Lord Hungerford, 
surmounted by a large canopy. His widow, who died in 1477, was 
buried in the centre of the Chapel. 

Fortunately we can find a description of the building in 1 Hutchins’s 
History of Dorset, which was written before its demolition, for the 
Hungerfords possessed property in that county ; and half the Manor of 
Folke, together with the advowson of the Church, formed a part of the 
endowment of the Chantry. In Gough’s Sepulchrval Monuments, 
(vol. II pp. 186—191) is a description of the Chapel, illustrated by 
plates of the interior as well as of the exterior. And from Captain 
Symond’s pocket book (op. cit. pp. 131—132) we can gather some 
interesting information about the condition of the Chapel in 1644. 

On the west wall were to be seen a beautiful picture of the Annun- 
ciation, and a painting of St. Christopher carrying our Lord as a child 
on his shoulders as he passed through the water. On the wall on the 
south side, between the door and Lord Roberts’s tomb, was a curious 
painting of ‘“‘ Death and a Gallant,’’ which must have been intended to 
serve the purpose of a memento mori, reminding those who looked upon 
it of their own mortality, as did the cadavers of Dr. Thomas Bennet, 
and of Archdeacon Sydenham in our Cathedral ; or the “‘skull and cross 
bones’ which in'so many Churches, figure on the memorial tablets of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Like them, it was intended 
to teach a moral lesson on the uncertainty and vanity of human life. 

It represents Death in a shroud, with a coffin at his feet, talking with 
a young gallant, or dandy, who is dressed in the height of fashion of 
the time of King Henry VI. The young man wears a short doublet 
with slashed sleeves. Round his waist is a cord fastened with a bow; 
on his head, a feathered cap; on his feet are shoes with long pointed 
tces, above which are light pantaloons. He carries a dagger at his side, 
a staff is in his left hand, whilst the right, with heavily-ringed fingers, 
is raised-as though to ward off ‘“‘ the King of Terrors.” 


1 J. Hutchins, Hist. of Dorset, vol. iv. p. 176; E. Duke, Prolusiones 
Historice pp. 105—107. 
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Above the figures, on the wall, is to be read the following colloquy, 
which is supposed to be carried on between them. (The spelling is 
modernised.) It was probably copied from a painting in the Cloister 
of Old St. Paul’s, in London. 

Beau: Alas, death. Alas, a blissful thing you wear: 

If you would spare us in our lustiness, 

And come to wretches that be of heavy cheer 
When they thee clepe? to slake their distress 
But, out, alas, thine own selfwilledness 

Cruelly werneth them that sigh, wail, and weep 
Morclose their eyes that after thee doth clepe. 


To which Death replies : 
Graceless gallant, in all thy lust and pride, 
Remember that thou shalt one day die ; 
Death shall thy body from thy soul divide. 
Thou mayest him not escape certainly. 
To the dead bodies (here) cast down thine eye 
Behold them well, consider and see, 
For such as they are, such shalt thou be. 

Capt. Symonds, the Royalist soldier, who visited the Cathedral in 
1644, tells us of another picture which he saw in the Chapel; but it had 
faded away before Gough’s visit, some few years before the building 
was pulled down. Symonds described it ? as representing ‘‘ A man in 
Parliament Robes.”’ May it not, in reality, have been intended to 
represent a man of learning in his doctor’s robes—possibly Bishop 
Beauchamp himself ? Underneath this figure was written :— 

‘Ye that purpose in this chapel to pray, call to the minde the 
soule of the noble L* Robert Hungerford, who lived righteously 
here, and was servant to the blessed lady moder to X* Jhu, and 
to the noble church; which caused this chappel to be founded 
p petually. On whose soule God have mercy. Ob. 18 Ma 
MCECE (LIX). 

During the time that the Royal army was quartered in Salisbury, 
October 15th—18th, 1644, Symonds must have spent the greater part 
of his days in the Cathedral, jotting down in his pocket book notes and 
rough sketches relative to the monuments, inscriptions and heraldic 
insignia which he saw there. He was evidently especially interested 
in the Hungerford Chapels. From his notes we can see that even in 
his day the ravages of time and the hand of the desecrator had done a 
considerable amount of damage. The inscriptions on the walls were 
becoming obliterated ; nearly all the brasses had been stripped from 
the monuments ; the Chapel was in a neglected state, and doubtless 
many years had run their course since it had been used for divine ser- 
vice. As time passed by, it became merely a receptacle for rubbish, 
and a lumber room, in which the vergers and other Cathedral employés 
stored their implements. 
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Sixty-five years later, in 1719, when Rawlinson wrote his History and 
Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Salisbury, he complained that 
“this Chapel is kept in a very ill state and ready to fall, though the 
family has been apprised of it.”’ 

We learn from the ‘‘Chapter Acts Book’’ that three years later, on 
November 9th, 1722, John Hungerford, of Hungerford, and Walter 
Hungerford, of Studley, petitioned ‘‘ that the Chappell, in or adjoining 
to the Cathedral Church of Sarum, called Hungerford’s Chappell, built 
by the ancestors of the said John and Walter Hungerford, may be 
assigned to them . . . for and as a burying. place fon them and 
their respective families and descendents; and they promise, at their 
own cost and charges, and the cost and charges of such their 
descendents, to repair and adorn the said chappell in all things 
necessary in all future times.’’ We do not know what reply was sent 
to them. Probably it was known that, though descendants, they were 
not thelegitimate heirs of the original builders, or the Chapter may 
have been unwilling for the Chapel to be a Mausoleum for people 
unconnected with the city or the Cathedral. In any case nothing was 
done. 

Matters became worse, andl, half-a-century later, when in 1774, that 
excellent though sometimes maligned book, The Description of that most 
Admuirable Structure, Salisbury Cathedral, was written, it was stated 
therein that ‘“‘ this Chapel was kept in a very bad state, and from 
neglect—ready to fall, although the family had been apprised of its 
condition.” 

But, in 1782, the Hon. Shute Barrington, son of John, first Viscount 
Barrington, was translated to the See of Salisbury. He had previously 
been Bishop of Llandaff and ‘Canon of Windsor. He was a man of 
influence, position, and wealth, and has left his mark behind him in 
Salisbury, though not altogether for good. For, although owing to his 
generous munificence, considerable improvements were made at the 
Bishop’s Palace, and he had been a great benefactor to St. Nicholas’ 
Hospital ; there can be no doubt that he and James Wyatt, who was 
generally regarded as the foremost ecclesiastical architect of the day, 
and whom he had called into consultation with him, were the moving 
spirits, not only in the restoration, but also in what was done in the 
way of unnecessary alteration and destruction in the Cathedral and its 
precincts, during the nine years of his tenure of the See. He had, 
undoubtedly been a liberal contributor to the restoration fund; but it 
must always be a matter of regret that at this time the Hungerford and 
Beauchamp Chapels were demolished, the detached belfry destroyed, 
the old thirteenth century screen which separated the choir from the 
nave, the beauty of which has been compared favourably by experts 
with the celebrated ‘‘ Angel Choir”’ at Lincoln, removed, and a good 
deal of the medieval glass broken up. 

Bishop Barrington was enthroned on September 22nd, 1782; and 
fifteen months afterwards estimates were ordered to be prepared “ that 
the whole of the Chapter House be put into compleat repair.’ 
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Meanwhile, the Bishop and Mr. Wyatt had been busy at work, and on 
July 20th, 1787, his Lordship had plans ready to transmit to the Dean 
and Chapter ‘“‘for a new Altar Piece in the Cathedral; and for 
alterations and improvements in the said Church and Churchyard.”’ 
These were duly considered, and the Chapter resolved that in their 
opinion they should be carried out, provided that a sufficient sum could 
be raised for the purpose, though they would be unable to spare any 
“fabric money ”’ out of their present stock towards the cost. 

At ameeting of the Chapter, held on August 26th, 1789, ‘‘ the contracts 
and plans’’ were laid by the Bishop before the Chapter; and, after 
inspection and deliberation a resolution was passed to the effect that 
“this Chapter do approve of them, and authorise his Lordship to carry 
the same into execution.”’ 

In thus acquiescing in what was arranged, the members of the 
Chapter were not blameless ; but it is evident that the real originators 
of the work of destruction were Bishop Barrington and James Wyatt, 
the architect. 

Amongst the alterations authorised were :—the laying of blue stone 
paving in “‘ the Lady Choir,’’ in squares to be cut out of the old grave 
stones ; a new screen, according to Mr. Wyatt’s plan was to be placed 
at the entrance to the Choir ; ‘‘ the monuments removed, in consequence 
of the alterations in St. Mary’s Chapel, (were) to be placed in the most 
convenient situation ; and such human bones as have been discovered 
(were to) be deposited as soon as may be to the monuments to which 
thievyencspectively belong. Whe Churchyard was to be closed for 
burial; and, for the future the Cloisters, with the area of the Cloister 
Garth, were to be used for burial instead. 

It was also directed that the Hungerford and Beauchamp Chapels 
were to be taken down, “‘ being 1n such a state as greatly to exceed any 
ordinary or probable means of repair, and endangering the part of the 
Church against which they were built, provided it meets with the 
approbation of the heirs of each family if such can be found.”’ 

Amongst the Diocesan records is a letter to the Bishop from the Earl 
of Huntingdon (whose ancestor, Edward Hastings, second Baron, had 
married, three centuries before, Mary sole heiress of Thomas, Lord 
Hungerford and Molines), in which he gives his consent for the Chapel 
to be demolished. 

©n October Ist, 1787, the Cathedral was entirely closed to 
worshippers as well as to visitors ; and the “‘ singing men and Choristers ”’ 
were ordered to attend regularly at St. Thomas Church. It was not 
until December Ist, 1792, that the Cathedral was again opened for 
worship. 

Meanwhile, the monuments which were in the Lady Chapel, as well 
as those which had been in the Hungerford and Beauchamp Chapels 
were removed from their proper positions and were brought into the 
nave and placed where. they now are, beneath the arches on either side. 
Before 1644, the inscriptions and brass shields had been stripped from 
the tomb of Lady Hungerford, which stood in the centre of the Chapel 
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which bore her name. In 1790, when her tomb was opened, according 
to Dodsworth, there were no remains of her body to be found, though 
Gough speaks of part of a skull. To-day not a vestige of her 
monument exists in the Cathedral. 

But when Lord Robert Hungerford’s tomb was opened, Dodsworth, 
the First Verger, who was present at the time,! tells us that his bodily 
remains were discovered about 18 inches above the level of the floor, 
inclosed in a wooden coffin. The body measured five feet five inches 
in length, and appears to have been wrapped ina cere-cloth. The head 
was inclined towards the left shoulder, the hands laid across the middle, 
and the legs were extended. Theskeleton was entire with the exception 
of the right foot. Whether this was lost in battle or not there is no 
record to’say. The remains of the doughty warrior were carefully 
preserved and placed in the nave ; and his effigy lies above them ; but, 
as is the case with most of the other monuments which were removed 
at the same time, as already mentioned, the sides and ends of the tomb 
are not the original ones, but are fragments of stone taken from the Chapel 
itself. As a matter of interest, though not generally noticed, many of 
the monuments which are now in the nave occupy the sites of already 
existing tombs, the matrices of the brasses of which are clearly visible. 

The elaborate effigy of Lord Robert Hungerford, which lies at the top 
of his altar tomb, is worthy of the closest scrutiny, and attracts a 
considerable amount of notice from the majority of thcse who visit the 
Cathedral. It is a typical example of the fifteenth century work 
turned out by the skilful Nottingham alabaster men. 

As is usual at this period, the helmet is omitted, and the hair is cut 
short, in striking contrast with that of Sir John Cheney, K.G., who died 
just half a century later, and whose effigy lies at the N.E. of the nave 
of the Cathedral. Lord Robert’s head is supported by two tasselled 
cushions, of which the upper one is set lozenge wise, and borne by a pair 
of sitting angels. The bottom cushion is square, and the lacing of its 
cover is we!l shown at the head end. 

The following detailed description of the effigy may be of interest: 
Lord Robert wears a chain-mail collar, and has chain-mail gussets at 
the right armpit and at both insteps. His plate armour consists of a 
Cuivass, strengthened in its lower part by a demi-placate; a Shirt of 
taces which, lke the cuirass, are hinged on the left side, and have well- 
carved straps‘and buckles fastening them up on the right side ; massive 
and fluted Pauldrons, the left being the larger, whilst the right is 
specially shaped to allow freedom of action in raising the sword arm and 
in couching the lance; massive and fluted Coudiers, or elbow pieces, 
each of which has a pair of arming points represented as silken, and 
probably purely decorative. The fore-arms are protected by fluted 
Vambraces. To the lowest tace, pointed and fluted Twilles are attached 
by well-carved buckles and straps. The legs are further protected by 


1 W. Dodsworth, Historical Account of See and Cathedral Church of 
Salisbury, p. 196. 
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Cuisses and Jambs with Genuilliers of large proportions which have 
additional plates. The Sollerets are unfortunately broken away ; but it 
is evident by the extreme tips still visible on the back of the hound 
supporting his feet, that they were long and pointed. The spurs are 
broken. He wears no gauntlets; a large signet ring is on his right 
thumb, and there is a ring on each index finger. He wears a collar of 
SS., the Lancastrian badge, which is fastened in front to a pendant of 
conjoined annulets. 

Round his hips is a broad transverse heavily jewelled baudric for 
supporting the sword and misericorde. The former has quite gone; the 
dagger has lost its hilt, but the well-carved silken cord for attachment 
to the baudric still remains. The long-tailed hound at his feet has a 
broad ornamented collar, to which is attached a long leash wound up 
and knotted, lying on the slab. The central boss of the baudric was 
originally charged with the arms of Hungerford—Sable two bars argent 
in chief three plates argent. 

In conclusion it will be of interest to notice that some remains of the 
Hungerford Chapel, and more still of the beautiful sculptured work 
from the Beauchamp Chapel, have been preserved, and may be seen in 
the north-west corner of the Cloister. 


The following are the names of some of the Chaplains of Lord Robert 
Hungerford’s Chantry :— 


1472. John Coscombe and Thomas Pery (presented by the 
Foundress). 
John Tanner 
1519—20. ee Nightingale continued until 1529—30. 


1529—30. Thomas Boxe (aged 73 years in 2 Edward VI, 1548). 

1531—2. John Myles. 

1533—4. Lawrence Mann (in place of Myles). 

1535—6. John Tyvewe (in place of Mann). 

1537. John Aprice, or Ap Price (on death of Trewe) remained 
until 1548. 


My GW 
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The Late Bronze Age enclosure or cattle-kraal to be described is 
situated on Boscombe Down East—so named to distinguish it from 
Boscombe Down West on the other side of the river Bourne—in the 
parish of Boscombe, South Wiltshire. Its exact situation is Lat. 
51° 8’ 0”, Long. 1° 40’ 6” W., on the ‘‘Artillery Range ”’ which is marked 
on the 6-inch O.S. map Wiltshire LXI S.E. (1926 edition). Actually 
the recorded bench mark 421, which no longer exists, must have been 
very near or included within it. 

Its position on the gentle north-western slopes of the downs, which 
run from Tower Hill in a south-westerly direction through Thorny- 
Down and Figsbury Rings to Laverstock Down, cannot have been 
chosen for defensive reasons since ground higher by some 70 feet exists 
300 yards to the south-east of it. But as a farmstead or cattle-kraal, 
having an extensive and uninterrupted view of the lower pasture lands, 
it could not have been bettered. 

First discovered by the writer in 1935, the-special feature ‘of the 
enclosure which attracted attention, and which fully warranted examin- 
ation by excavation, was the fact that it appeared to have been built 
on to a ditch of the bivallate meandering variety—to be subsequently 
reterred to im this paper as the <=" Winear Ditch. Vhisvditehyaunsstcom 
the higher slopes in a north-westerly direction towards the valley and, 
through cultivation, has been almost obhterated. Its course, as recorded 
by aerial photography, is shown on the Ordnance Survey Celtic Earth- 
works of Salisbury Plain (Old Sarum) but it is now readily traceable, 
practically throughout the greater part of its length (about 2,300 yards), 
through the exertions of rabbits. This also apphed to the ditches of 
the enclosure, which were so riddled with rabbit burrows that at the 
beginning it appeared doubtful whether excavation would yield any 
results of stratigraphical importance. 

The existence of the complicated ditch system on these downs has 
frequently been referred to, but in spite of two sections having been 
cut, one on Easton Down (W.A.M., 1935, xlvii, 79) and the other on 
Roche Court Down (zbzd., 1932, xlv, 568), no positive proof of their age 
has been forthcoming. This is not surprising in view of the fact that 
so far no habitation site has been discovered close to or connected with 
any component of the system, and random digging would almost 
inevitably prove fruitless. Consequently, the discovery of this enclosure 
pointed to the possibility that here at least one might reasonably expect 
to find the required evidence, either from a constructional or from a. 

tratigraphical point of view. It may be said at once that the results. 
have not proved absolutely conclusive, but sufficient finds have been 
made to warrant an early record. 

As already mentioned, the ditches of the enclosure were easily trace- 
able although the banks had long since disappeared through cultivation. 
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Aerial photographs of the site clearly showed the usual parallel plough 
marks over the area, but these are no longer visible at ground level, the 


~~ down having reverted to rough downland with a few scattered junipers. 


At two places, however, rabbits had not attempted to burrow ; these 
were subsequently proved to be causeways leading into the enclosure. 
In shape the enclosure is four-sided (Plate I) but irregular, and the area 
enclosed is almost exactly }-acre, the total circuit being about 450 feet. 
The interior is almost level though there is a slight rise of about 4 feet 
from the northern to the southern angle. Thus in shape it recalls the 
smal] enclosures excavated by Pitt Rivers in Cranborne Chase (Excava- 
tions, IV). As will be seen this superficial resemblance is not fortuitous 
but is evidently a characteristic feature of what. we may term the 
intrusive Cranborne Chase culture of the Late Bronze Age. This 
intrusive culture was introduced by the Deverel-Rimbury immigrants 
and is referred to more fully below. 

Excavations were begun in June, 1935, on the ditch lying between 
the two causeways, and this part of the ditch is. subsequently 
referred to as the ‘“‘ Angle Ditch.’”’ Attention was then directed to the 
two causeways and, after these, various cuttings were made to deter- 
mine the nature of the connection between the enclosure ditches and 
the Linear Ditch, and to discover if possible evidence of human 
occupation. Although the enclosed area was not systematically trenched, 
a few small trial trenches not recorded on Plate I, and ramming over 
the whole area, indicated fairly definitely that no pits existed within, 
and little occupational refuse could be expected. The area is somewhat 
scarred by shell holes and to add excitement to the excavation a few 
exploded and unexploded shells of the Great War were unearthed. 

I must here express my indebtedness to Commander H. G. Higgins, 
D.S.O., R.N., and Flight-Lieut. R. C. Field, R.A.F., for help with the 
digging ; to the Commandant, Colonel Jj. U- Hope, DS!@% for per 
mission to dig on War Office lands; and to Dr. J. Wilfrid Jackson, 
Mr. A. S. Kennard, Dr. A. F. Hallimond and Dr. W. Campbell Smith 
for their reports on some of the objects found. 

THE ANGLE Dirtcu. 

The whole contents of one segment of the enclosure ditch—that 
lying between the two causeways—was systematically emptied. In 
length this stretch of ditch measured 88 feet. In comparison with 
Martin Down Camp (Pitt Rivers, Excavations, iv, pl. 310) the ditch 
was, however, much shallower and smaller. The width at the top of 
the chalk surface, which was 6 inches below the surface, varied from 
6 to 7 feet ; and the total depth from the present surface varied from 
4 feet to 4 feet 3 inches only. Section A—B on Plate II represents 
an average section through this ditch and it will be seen that the sides 
are very steep; silting must therefore have been rapid. The base 
varied in width from 8 to 18 inches, and a small step, at the greatest 
only 6 inches high and the same deep, existed over the greater part of 
its length. This peculiar feature in so roughly hewn a ditch was again 
encountered in Cutting II. 
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As at Martin Down Camp the course of the ditch was found to be 
uneven, but the ends had been more carefully dug and were fairly 
evenly rounded. 

In spite of rabbit activity four well defined layers could be 
distinguished in the filling (Plate II, section A—B), but naturally these 
varied somewhat in thickness owing probably to different rates of 
silting at different places. Although the more important finds in these 
layers and subsequent cuttings are mentioned as they occur, the total 
numbers will be found in the appended relic table. Particular 
attention was directed to the areas disturbed by rabbits and gunfire, 
and where doubt existed as to the provenance of any of the finds, 
which was not frequent, these finds were added to the layer above. 
Actually, the disturbance which really mattered was mainly in layer 3, 
but since the finds in layers 2 and 3 differed in number only and not 
in kind, such disturbance in this instance was fortunately of no great 
matter. In all the layers the finds were concentrated in greatest 
numbers at both ends of the ditch near the causeways and at the 
northern angle. 

Layer |. This consisted of turf and ploughed mould, and varied in 
thickness from 6 to 12 inches. It contained few objects other than 
some exploded shell fragments, a few potsherds identical in texture 
with those from the layers below, and a few flint flakes. 

Layer 2. This layer averaged 12 inches in thickness and consisted 
mainly of dark-coloured mould, the result of a long period of turf 
growth. Towards its base snail shells became very abundant, and 
here also a large number of finds were made: potsherds, flint flakes, 
scrapers, cores and hammerstones, calcined flints. or pot-boilers, and 
animal bones, occurred in profusion. These are considered more fully 
below. Round flint pebbles, some derived from a tertiary capping of 
gravel which has long since disappeared, and some from the present 
chalk, also occurred in large numbers and appeared to have been 
collected on purpose, possibly for use as sling stones. Two sandstone 
rubbers (Plate VI, 5) and several pieces of the same material, three 
bone awls (Plate VI, 2—4) anda broken polished axe (Plate VI, 1) of 
material foreign to Wiltshire, were also found in this layer. 

Layer 3. Earthy chalk dust, greyish in places from charcoal dust, 
about 18 inches in depth. This obviously resulted from the silting of 
a bank, but from which side it was impossible to observe since it was 
V-shaped in section. That this was in part contemporary with layer 2 
above is proved by the objects found therein, and this points to the 
occupation having been continuous though not necessarily long lived. 

The objects recovered resembled exactly those found in the layer 
above but naturally differed in numbers, owing, without doubt, to the 
more rapid rate of silting at this level. The great majority of the flint 
flakes and tools were, however, only slightly patinated in the upper 
half of the layer and almost unpatinated in the lower half, which 
proves that the flint industry associated with the enclosure was 
contemporary and not derived from some pre-existing industry. The 
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few which were deeply patinated were undoubtedly derived, and this 
is corroborated by the presence of a few weathered beaker sherds in the 
silting, and by the discovery of a Beaker dwelling-pit nearby (see 
Cutting V). A piece of iron slag was found in an undisturbed part of 
this layer ; this is considered more fully below. 

At X and Y (Plate I) a sheep and a goat had been buried. The one 
at X had been buried in a grave which had been partly scooped out of 
the chalk wall of the ditch, at a depth of 2 feet 9 inches from the 
present surface. It is improbable that these are recent burials because 
no signs of disturbance in layers.1 and-2 above were- observed. A 
small dog’s skeleton at Z is, however, very probably modern, since it 
was found at the end of a rabbit scrape and had probably got trapped 
there. 

Snail shells were also fairly.abundant in this layer. 

Layer 4. Chalk dust and rubble—primary silting, 12 inches thick. 
This rested on the bottom of the ditch but was actually separated from 
it by a layer of mould }-inch thick, which had probably fallen in 
from the surface within a few days of cutting. 

This layer contained objects similar to those above but again in 
greatly reduced numbers. The flint flakes and calcined flints were black 
and unpatinated. 

THE CAUSEWAYS. 

Numerous causeways appear to be a feature of these Late Bronze Age 
enclosures and itis of interest to note that Pitt Rivers does not record 
having found any post-holes in his excavated sites. 

Larger Causeway. This was 20ft. wide, and an area of about 350 
square feet was completely cleared of mould and decomposed chalk 
lying between the exposed ends of the ditches. No post-hole or stakehole 
was found. The few objects discovered are recorded in the relic table. 

Smaller Causeway. This was 10 feet 6 inches wide between the ends 
of the ditches. Unlike the larger causeway this smaller one yielded 
evidence of the former existence of a gate. Two main gate post-holes 
and three contiguous smaller ones were discovered about 9 feet in from 
the centre of the causeway (Plate II, Small Causeway). The two main 
holes were 3 feet 2 inches apart, measured from edge to edge, which 
showed that the gateway here must have been of small dimensions. All 
the post-holes, but especially Nos. 1 and 2, had been packed round with 
flint nodules often triangular in section and much battered on the flat 
upper sides. Post-holes 4 and 5 were connected to within 2 inches of 
the bottom. All were filled with earthy-chalk dust and no dark central 
core was visible. The dimensions in inches of the holes were :— 

Depth in Total Width at Width at 


chalk depth top base 
1 12 24 20 x 13 16x 9 
2 15 25 24x 18 14 <li 
3 9 19 14x 14 10x 10 
4 14 26 9x9 7x6 
5 13 25 2x9 7x6 


The position of these holes favours very strongly the supposition that 
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the bank originally existed on the inside of the ditch. The excavation 
was therefore carried along on the inner sides of the ditches for a short 
distance to discover any stockade post-holes, but none was found. The 
stockade, if this had ever existed, had possibly been built on the bank 
and must have been of a light nature, the points of the stakes 
possibly having pierced the underlying mould only and not the chalk. 
The absence of any trace of a bank here or at any other part of the 
enclosure is noteworthy. The mould below the turf, both on the inside 
and outside of the ditch, was remarkably pure and free from chalk dust. 
However, the ditch was small and shallow and the bank cannot have 
been a large one. Natural weathering and possibly a final levelling by 
the plough could easily account for its absence. In this connexion it 
may be mentioned that the labour of infilling the whole of the excavated 
material from'the Angle Ditch consisted of only fourteen man-hours. 

A large sherd of Middle Bronze Age cinerary urn type was found at X 
(Plate IT) 6 inches below the surface and resting on the decomposed chalk. 
The position corresponds with the position of the original bank and the 
sherd must have lain below. Other finds are recorded in the relic table. 

Cuttine I. 

Since trenching of the inner area indicated the possibility of an 
occupation site inside the angle of the Angle. Ditch, and since a large 
proportion of the objects found in the latter were concentrated at this 
point, a trench 2 feet wide was cut from the angle in a southerly 
direction. No object but a flint flake was found for a distance of 
10 feet, which was to be expected as the bank must originally have 
rested here. An area of roughly 100 square feet was then examined at 
the end of this trench. No post-holes were found, and although the 
chalk surface was somewhat uneven little evidence was forthcoming 
that the site had held a dwelling. A few sherds identical with those 
from the ditch and from Cutting IV, and a few calcined flints and flint 
flakes, were the only objects found. 

CuttineGs II anp III. 

One of the main reasons for the excavation of the site lay in the 
possibility of dating the Linear Ditch which appears to form one side 
of the enclosure. Cuttings II and III were therefore made in an 
endeavour to determine whether the two earthworks were contemporary 
or not. This possibly may appear to have been superfluous since, in 
comparison with modern practice, an enclosure is no enclosure at all if 
it lacks a side to complete the circuit. But Pitt Rivers’ excavations in 
earthworks of similar date in Cranborne Chase should be recalled. 
South Lodge Camp was totally enclosed on four sides and possessed one 
causeway ; Martin Down Camp would have been four-sided with two 
causeways had not a large gap of 170 feet been left in one side ; 
whilst his ‘“‘ Angle Ditch’’ near Wor Barrow consisted of two sides: 
only with nocauseway. Such variations in the earthworks of the period 
in this district should put us on our guard and prevent us from con- 
cluding too hastily that a totally closed circuit, with of course a few 
short causeways, was always necessary. 
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In the present instance on Boscombe Down East, Cutting Il proved 
conclusively that the southern enclosure ditch did not end at the Linear 
Ditch but was truncated by it some 14 feet from the end (Plate IO) 
On the other hand Cutting III proved that the small enclosure ditch 
here stopped short of the Linear Ditch by 2 feet. In other words the 
enclosure was not built on to the Linear Ditch and the two earthworks 
are not therefore absolutely contemporary. 

We thus see that, but for the presence of the’ Linear Ditch, this 
enclosure resembles Martin Down Camp very closely and possesses a 
large gap of about 140 feet in its circuit. But the question at once 
arises, was the Linear Ditch added shortly afterwards to close this gap 
or is its presence here purely fortuitous? This unfortunately cannot 
at present be answered with certainty but there are reasons for believing 
that it was dug intentionally to fill the gap. 


Cutting II. The Linear Ditch was here 9 feet wide at the top chalk 
surface. The sides were very steep and almost perpendicular towards 
the base, which was flat and 3 feet wide. The total depth from the 
present surface was 4 feet. The filling was very disturbed by rabbits, 
but three main layers could be distinguished (Plate II, section E—F) : 
_ (1) Ploughed mould and turf, 9 inches thick. No objects. 

(2) Reddish mould with practically no chalk dust, except towards 
theppase 2 ieet, 3 inches thick. Phis was unlike the filling of the 
enclosure ditch both in texture and colour and probably resulted from 
a long period of turf growth in a wide ditch which would not silt up 
rapidly. The finds were few: two sherds similar to those from the 
Angle Ditch and a few flakes and burnt flints. 

(3) Primary chalk silting with a little mould along the edges of the 
ditch ; the latter may have been brought down by rabbits. No objects. 

The truncated enclosure ditch was similar to that of the Angle Ditch, 
being 6 feet wide at the top, and 18 inches at the base with a shght 
step 6 inches high and from 6 to 9 inches wide along the north side. 
The sides were clean and not in so weathered a condition as in the 
Angle Ditch. The filling was very disturbed by rabbits (Plate II, 
section C—D), and two layers only could be distinguished : 

(1) Turf and mould, 9 inches thick. No objects. 

(2) Earthy-chalk rubble right to the bottom. No layers could be 
distinguished as in the Angle Ditch. There was no primary silting at 
the bottom, and it appeared to have been filled in soon after cutting. 
The finds, which were few, are shown in the relic table, and these were 
distributed evenly throughout the layer. 

The depth of this ditch was identical with that of the Linear Ditch. 
That the latter had been dug at a later date was proved by the position 
and angles of the layers of silting init. The Linear Ditch was certainly 
not the older of the two earthworks. 

Cutiing III. At this point the Linear Ditch was very similar to that 
at Cutting II except that it was 10 feet wide at the top. The filling 
also was similar except that the earthy layer 2 was. here 18 inches 
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thick. The primary chalk silting of layer 3 was 20 inches thick and 
contained flint flakes, calcined flints, and two sherds of pottery 12 inches 
from the bottom which were identical in texture with the gritty ware 
from the Angle Ditch. These last are of importance and suggest that 
this ditch was open when the enclosure was in use. 

Although the cutting was continued where the banks had once rested 
no post-holes were found. 

The small enclosure ditch, which stopped short of the Linear Ditch, 
appeared to have been left unfinished and to have been partly refilled 
with chalk rubble soon after construction. It measured 8 feet long by 
6 feet wide at the top, but was only 3 feet deep—a mere scooped out 
hole. The filling consisted of :— 

(1) Turf and mould, 9 inches thick. No objects. 

(2) Hard mixed silting, very earthy, 12 inches thick. This contained 
a few flakes and calcined flints. 

(3) Hard compressed chalk dust containing no objects. A modern 
trackway crosses this ditch at right angles and cart-ruts 12 inches deep, 
which had been lined with broken flints, were not only visible on the 
surface but were exposed in the digging. The very hard nature of 
these two layers may possibly have resulted from constant traffic and 
trampling over the area ; rabbits had not endeavoured to penetrate the 
surface. The compressed chalk dust was very clean and may have 
resulted from either immediate filling in or from the material of the 
Linear Ditch. 

A ditch of such small proportions would seem to be quite useless in 
comparison with the Angle Ditch on the other side of the large 
causeway. In view of the nature of the filling in this small ditch and 
in the truncated part of Cutting II it would appear probable that the 
completion of the enclosure as such was discontinued and that instead 
it was decided to complete it by means of the Linear Ditch: 

CuTTine IV. 

It was indeed fortunate that moles had indicated the whereabouts of 
this interesting refuse dump—for such it must. have been. Although 
an area 12 feet by 10 feet was carefully cleared, no post-holes or 
constructional signs of a dwelling were discovered. Concentrated in 
an area about ! yard square was, however, a large heap of potsherds. 
These are discussed fully below in comparison with those from the 
enclosure ditches, and are obviously of the same culture and date. 
Over 1000 pot-boilers and other relics lay scattered throughout the 
material of the cutting. It is very remarkable that this group of 
objects had not been scattered to a much greater distance by the plough. 

CUTTING V, BEAKER DWELLING-PIT. 

The occurrence of a few weathered beaker sherds in the enclosure 
ditch suggested the presence of a former dwelling-pit in the vicinity. 
With the help of rabbits this was located 18 feet west of the Linear 
Ditch. The pit, or rather pits since two were joined together, in no 
way differed from those found on the other side of the hill on Easton 
Down (W.A.M., 1931, xlv, 366 ;_ 1933, xlvi, 228; 1935, xlvii, 72). As 
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usual, they consisted of roughly scooped out holes about 10 feet long 
by 4 to 5 feet wide, and varying in depth from 1 foot to 2 feet 6 inches. 
The sides were very irregular and the bottom very uneven. A few 
possible stake-holes were noticed round the edge, but as the chalk here 
was in a more decomposed state than on Easton Down, too much 
reliance cannot be placed on them. 

The filling of the pits was also very similar. Turf and mould to a 
depth of 9 inches covered the so-called habitation layer, which was 4 
to 6 inches thick. This was succeeded by the usual sterile earthy-chalk 
dust layer to the bottom. In view of the remarkable modern pit- 
dwellings studied and described recently by Dr. Werner Buttler in 
Antiquity (1936, x, 25) it seems not at all improbable that the infilling 
of these beaker pits resulted in a similar way, and that the sterile chalk 
dust layer consists mainly of the collapsed roof. To quote Dr. Butler: 
“The whole roof-surface is warmly protected by a thick padding of 
straw, earth and dung. .This kind of roofing is not confined to stables 
but is common to all simple pit-dwellings. . . . Roofs are often 
used by the inmates as rubbish-heaps, and one may find all kinds of 
kitchen-refuse upon them (especially pot-sherds). If such a hut were 
abandoned or caught fire the roof with its load of rubbish would 
collapse into the pit, and one can readily imagine what a fine prehistoric 
culture-layer would result. It is quite likely, in fact, that the contents 
of many of our prehistoric habitation-pits were formed in this way.” 

The habitation layer contained the usual large quantity and variety 
of snail shells so characteristic of the period (see Mr. Kennard’s report 
below), potsherds, flint flakes and scrapers. The actual sherds from 
the layer were few, and for the most part were ornamented in the usual 
manner (Plate VI, 10). One small fragment, No. 11 of the same plate, 
has, however, been incised with a sharp instrument. The other sherd 
illustrated (Plate VI, 12) possesses the usual texture of ware associated 
with beaker ; brick red paste outside and inside, with a blackish core 
containing no grit. The ornament consists of finger-nail markings. 

The flint industry is normal to the period, and the secondary working 
on the scrapers (Plate VI, 7—9) and on one or two blades has been 
produced by pressure flaking. 

In the mould lying above the habitation layer were two sherds of 
Late Bronze Age type similar to those from the Angle Ditch and 
Cutting IV. One was part of a rim of a bow! similar to that illustrated 
on Plate III, 7. Two flint scrapers of Late Bronze Age type (see below) 
were also found in this superincumbent layer. 

THE PoTtTerRyY.! . 

Apart from a few intrusive and weathered sherds of Beaker date the 
pottery from the ditches of the enclosure and from Cutting IV may 
without hesitation be ascribed to the Deverel—Rimbury immigrants, or 
to phase B of the Late Bronze Age (c. 750—500 B.C.). 

1 In the following remarks on the pottery from the site I must express 
my great indebtedness to Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A., for very con- 
siderable help. 
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The essential unity of the culture here found in the heart of the area 
of primary diffusion in Britain is not surprising and we are fortunate 
in possessing a series of sherds which appear to be unmixed with any 
which might be considered to overlap in date at either end. This is 
probably due to the isolated position of the site, which for many hun- 
dreds of yards all round is bare of any signs of occupation ; but not 
necessarily exclusively so. Evidence is accumulating to show that the 
Deverel—Rimbury phase was not coextensive with the later Hallstatt 
or Early Iron Age A phase in the southern counties of Wiltshire and 
Dorset. Whereas many sites are known to have yielded undoubted 
evidence of occupation from Iron Age A to Iron Age B times and even 
later, no evidence has yet been forthcoming of a continuous Deverel— 
Rimbury to Iron Age A phase. This dissociation of the two phases 
during the transition between the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages, 
excluding general cultural overlappings which of course are not 
questioned, is an important one and stresses the heterogeneity of this 
immigrant period (see, for instance, Kendrick and Hawkes, Archeology 
in England and Wales, 1914—1931, 146). 


The pottery can be dissociated from that of Early Iron Age A or the 
All Cannings type in a number of ways. The absence of haematite- 
coated ware and shouldered vessels so characteristic of the period is 
ncteworthy, but it is the texture and ornament of the ware which 
chiefly serve to distinguish it. 

In general the texture is extremely coarse, flint grit being so abundant 
in the paste that it is difficult to see how it could ever have held 
together efficiently. In consequence the material, though in general 
very hard, crumbles easily when wet. In some sherds the grit occurs 
in large pieces, in others in a relatively finely ground state, but in all it 
is uniformly distributed. It corresponds to Pitt Rivers’ No. 1 Quality 
and is in texture indistinguishable from that of the barrel and bucket 
cinerary urns of Cranborne Chase. A comparison of such ware with 
the coarser pieces from such Early Iron Age A sites as All Cannings 
Cross, Highfield, Fifield Bavant, and Little Solsbury near Bath, at once 
serves to emphasise its dissimilar nature, but actual handling betters 
description. To the fingers the ware presents a very rough rasping 
sensation. It is also of importance to note that the smoothish sandy 
unpolished paste of such sites as those just mentioned is not represented. 
The surface of this hand made ware is usually left in a rough state but 
in a few instances an attempt at polishing has been made, the flint grit 
rarely, however, having been obliterated by the process. 


Thick as well as thin wares are present, and the firing has been done 
in no skilful manner. Black, brown, and buff sherds predominate, 
while in patches on the same sherd or vessel a red or orange colouration 
implies crude or clumsy control of temperature. 


But it is the form and decoration of the vessels which serve to class 
the pottery. along with Pitt Rivers’ Cranborne Chase material (Excava- 
tions, IV). The Deverel—Rimbury globular urn appears to be the 
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characteristic vessel of the site (Plate III, 1, 6; IV, 10, 18), but it is 
here more richly decorated. The broad rather shallow decorative tool- 
ing of the hatched triangles is precisely similar to that of the hatched 
triangles from South Lodge Camp (Excavations, IV, pl. 241, 13; pl. 242, 
1—3), the ‘“‘ Angle Ditch ’”’ (zb7d., pl. 264, 14) and Handley Down (ib7d., 
pla, 299, 2; 5; pl- 301, 2), and is a well recognised feature on the 
Continental globular urns of the period (Hawkes, Antiquaries J., 1933, 
XIII, 437). A similar motif is also present on the small Late Bronze 
Age globular urn from Plumpton Plain, Sussex (Proc. Prehist. Soc., 
1935, 51—52, fig. 11). 


Furthermore, the coarse pottery with its abundant finger-tip printing, 
thick flattish rims, and straight or convex sides, is distinctively that 
of the Cranborne Chase group and evidently belongs to the bucket- 
barrel class of cinerary urn. Although finger-tip and_finger-nail 
ornament persisted into Early Iron A times one outstanding feature of 
the latter phase is absent in the group under discussion ; no shouldered 
class of vessel is represented. This effectively differentiates the two 
periods but it also distinguishes the Cranborne Chase group from the 
south-eastern and eastern Late Bronze Age sites such as that on 
Plumpton Plain (loc. cit., fig. 13, B 5) and at New Barn Down, Sussex 
(Sussex Arch. Coll., \xxv, 1387), which yielded such shouldered ware. 
This distinction between an eastern and western province during the 
later phase of the Late Bronze Age is also borne out by the presence in 
eastern and apparent absence in western England of constricted-neck 
pots with the neck-constriction ornamented by a finger-printed applied 
band or fillet, or by a row of finger prints only, such as at Plumpton 
Plain (loc. cit. fig. 6, BIAj) and Scarborough (Kendrick and Hawkes, 
loc. cit., 150, fig. 60, 1O—12). If the bucket family, as opposed to the 
constricted-neck and globular forms, is, as seems very probable, 
indigenous in Western Europe then it is not surprising that the 
Cranborne Chase group should contain a preponderence of Western (as 
opposed to Central) European elements in its Continental origins. 


As regards the lugs, of which two are here illustrated (Plate IV, 29, 
30), nothing need here be said since they are normal to the period. 
But the handle, almost a strap handle (Plate III, 2), isa most unusual 
feature. Its texture, colour and ornament, leave no doubt that it 
belongs to the magnificent urn No. 1 (Plate III). Globular urns in 
general are normally provided with lugs, and these are sometimes 
perforated, but such handles are unknown. It is here suggested that 
the inclusion of this remarkable feature is due to Cornish influence. 
From the large trumpet-shaped lugs of Neolithic date throughout the 
whole Bronze Age Cornwall specialized in handled urns, and the 
influence spread at a late date to Salisbury Plain. As an instance we 
may note the large handled urn of Cornish type from the famous 
Winterslow Hut barrow 1? miles to the south-west of the present site 
(Abercromby, 6.A.P., II, fig. 356). This accompanied a secondary 
interment and contained a fluted razor which dates it to the Late 
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Bronze Age. It seems not at all impossible that this influence may 
have affected later immigrant wares. 


Of the finer ware, which has been roughly polished, attention may be 
directed to the small black bowl No. 13 (Plate IV). The ornament 
consists of fine horizontal and. diagonal or zigzag incisions on a paste 
which is full of large flint grits. The form of the bowl recalls that 
which contained the bronze hoard from Birchington, Kent (Antiquaries 
J., 1924, iv, 220; Kendrick and Hawkes, Joc. cit., 1836—7, fig. 57), and 
an unornamented one from a Deverel—Rimbury site at Yiewsley, 
Middlesex (British Museum). Very similar ornament on a pot of 
similar ware was found in the Late Bronze Age site on Plumpton Plain 
(Joc. cit., fig 12, B4f), in the discussion of which Mr. Hawkes noted its 
connexion with the Late Bronze period (Bronze Age IV) of the North 
French type-site of Fort-Harrouard. 


Plate III. Pottery from Cutting IV. 


1. Reconstructed top of a globular urn 12 inches in diameter at the 
rim. Paste very gritty, hard and well fired orange-red in some places, 
but crumbly, buff, and brown in others. The square flat rim is very 
even and well formed, and might almost have been made on a wheel. 
The decoration consists of broad shallow tooling. 


2. Handle belonging to urn No. 1. See remarks above. 


3. Part of rim of very coarse flinty buff-coloured ware ornamented 
with finger-tip impressions on both bevelled edges, with a second row 
on the outside below the bevel. Urn probably of straight sided bucket 


type. 

4. Part of base, reddish and smoothed externally, buff internally. 
. 5. Part of base of a globular urn (? No. 1). Very coarse paste 
brownish-red outside, buff inside. 
_ 6. Side of a globular urn, buff in colour, and not so thick or coarse 
in texture as No.1. Dhe outside has {been “partly, ssmoothed: 
Ornamental toohng similar to that of No. 1. 


7. Rim of a small plain coarse bucket urn. 


8. Reconstructed top of an urn 11 inches in diameter at/ the, rim» 
ornamented with a row of finger-tip impressions on the outside of the 
rim and another row 1 inch lower down. Coarse buff to black paste 
with much flint grit small in size. The profile of the rim resembles 
somewhat that of the globular urn No. 1, although insufficient remains 
to be certain on this point. 


9. A part of the rim and decorated side of a small pot of coarse 
texture. The outside has been smoothed and is black in colour whilst 
the inside is brownish-red. Some form of incipient shoulder seems to 
be present below a row of finger-tip markings and above some diagonal 
very shallow tool markings; but this may be due to the ornament 
only, and the pot may originally have been of the globular variety. 
Unfortunately no other sherds of this interesting vessel were found.. 
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Pirate IV. Pottery from the Angle Ditch of the Enclosure. 
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Plate IV. Pottery from the Angle Ditch. 

10. Part of a rim of a globular urn about 6% inches in diameter. 
The tooling and ring of impressed indentations is very shallow and 
barely discernible except in good light. Colour of paste, brown ; much 
small flint grit ; inside smoothed. Layer 2. 

11. Fragment of a side of a straight-sided pot. Coarse hard greyish 
ware ornamented with a row of finger-tip markings. Layer 2. 

12. Part of a rim of a small pot about 6 inches in diameter. A row 
of finger-nail impressions are aligned just below the rolled-over rim and 
another row about 1 inch lower down. Paste hard and reddish. 
Layer 2. 

13. Small bowl 4 inches in diameter at the rim, partly restored from 
iragcments; 4 to >, imch thick. See remarks above. Layer 2. 

14. Rim of a straight-sided pot with rounded rim. Semi-polished 
black very gritty ware. Layer 2. A very similar rim was found in the 
enclosure ditch of Cutting II. 

15, 16. Rims of black smoothed coarse open bowls. Row of finger- 
tip impressions below the flat topped rim of No. 15. Similar ornament 
but without order on No. 16. Both from Layer 3. 

17. Similar ware to Nos. 15 and 16. Layer 2. 

18. Rim ofa black polished globular urn ornamented with broad 


shallow tooling. Layer 2. 
19, 20, 21. Flat topped rims of coarse gritty buff-coloured pots. 


Laver A 

22. Finer ware, brownish externally, reddish internally, but full of 
fine flint grit. Ornamented with fine zigzag incisions. Several such 
sherds were found and they appear to have belonged to urns of globular 
form. Layer 2. 

23, 24. Specimens of applied bands, No. 23 being of buff-coloured 
finer ware than No. 24, which is red and very coarse in texture. 
Layer 2. 

25, 26,27. Parts of bases ; No. 25 being coarse and orange-coloured : 
No. 26 of partly smoothed black ware; No. 27 of very coarse red ware, 
Layer 2. 

28. Ware and decoration very ‘similar to that of No. 9; probably 
part of a globular urn. Layer 2. 

29. Perforated lug on a moulded raised band (?). This remarkably 
interesting lug is of black smoothish ware, red internally and full of 
fine flint grit. Three finely incised lines recall the ornament on No. 22 
and from the curvature of the sherd it is possible that it belonged to a 
vessel of globular form. Layer 2. 

30. Unperforated vertical lug of red coarse gritty pottery, ornamented 
with a row of indentations too small for finger-tip markings and 
probably therefore tool made. Layer 2. 

IMPLEMENTS OF STONE. 
Stone Foreign to Wiltshire. 

Although not contemporary with the enclosure but obviously of 
Neolithic or Early Bronze Age date, the fragment of a polished stone 
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axe found in Layer 2 of the Angle Ditch is of great interest (Plate VI, 
1). It has beenexamined by Drs. W. Campbell Smith and J. Phemister 
who have very kindly prepared a section of it. They are of the opinion 
that it consists of fine-grained, foliated gabbro, and that it almost 
undoubtedly came from South Cornwall. A pebble from the beach at 
Pendover, Veryan, in. the Geological Survey Collection, is a very good 
maven. : 

This is no place to enter into the subject of these axes, and it will 
suffice to say that evidence is accumulating to show that a Cornish axe 
trade existed at this early period. The axe-hammer of tourmaline 
granite from Land’s End, found in Circle I at Woodhenge, should be 
noted ; and Mr. Stuart Piggott has told the writer that the two foreign 
stone axes recently found at Maiden Castle, Dorset, are most probably 
of Cornish origin. It seems clear that this industry must be dissociated 
from the north Welsh axe industry of approximately the same period 
which is known to have penetrated north Wiltshire to Avebury. 


Flint. 


Fortunately the flint industries associated with the Late Neolithic 
and Early Bronze Ages are becoming increasingly better known and it 
is now possible to recognise at once the typical pressure-flaking 
technique on the majority of the implements. The few scrapers from 
the Beaker dwelling-pit in Cutting V are no exception (Plate VI, 7—9) 
in this respect. 


The discovery of this dwelling-pit so close to the enclosure is most 
fortunate since it helps to lay emphasis on the remarkable flint industry 
of Deverel—Rimbury date associated with the site. That flint was used 
throughout the Bronze Age is clearly recognised but, owing to lack of 
habitation material, little attention has as yet been given to the Late 
Bronze Age industries in question. The most complete account of such 
an industry has recently been given by Dr. J. G. D. Clark in his report 
on the Mildenhall Fen, Suffolk, Late Bronze Age site (Antiquaries J., 
1936, xvi, 43). At that site, however, there was good reason to believe 
that some degree of contact and possible continuity existed between 
the indigenous Middle Bronze Age folk and the Deverel—Rimbury 
immigrants. It does not therefore follow that at Boscombe Down 
East, close to the primary area of diffusion of the culture, the flint 
industry will be identical with or even exhibit similar types. In the 
Cranborne Chase enclosures Pitt Rivers found numbers of flakes and 
scrapers similar to those from the present site, and their high concen- 
tration in the upper layers of the ditches naturally puzzled him. Since 
in these upper layers Romano-British objects were abundant, the 
General, not without good reason, ascribed this flint industry to the 
Romano-Britons themselves (Excavations, iv, 17, 201). But in the 
Boscombe Down East enclosure Romano-British objects were completely 
absent and yet we have a similar high concentration of flint flakes in 
the upper layers, and these progressively diminish in numbers at 
succeeding levels. But here the same peculiarity applies also to the 
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PLATE V. Flint Implements from the Angle Ditch of the Enclosure. }. 
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potsherds—compare the relative numbers in the relic table. We can 
only infer that this peculiarity in distribution is due in great measure 
to natural silting about which we know little. 

That the flint industry is not derived but is contemporary with the 
enclosure is proved by the state of preservation of the flints. The bulk, 
including the cores and minute chippings, were sharp and in fresh con- 
dition, and although patinated white in the uppermost layer the degree 
of patination diminished progressively in succeeding layers. At the 
bottom of the ditch they were quite black, but as usual on exposure 
and drying these later developed a bluish tinge. It is thus clear that 
they had not remained long on the surface before being buried. One 
should add that a very small proportion were patinated completely at 
all levels, and these were probably derived from some earlier industry. 
Further, seven scrapers were found together and actually touching at 
the base of layer 2 of the Angle Ditch. | 

The material used was most probably mined flint since in character 
it resembled greatly that from the Easton Down flint mines }-mile to 
the south. This is of interest because there is reason to believe that 
some of the workshop floors at the mines are considerably later than 
others (W.A.M., 1935, xlvii,. 68). Certainly some of the cores and 
roughouts bore a striking resemblance to the so-called ‘‘ miner’s tools ”’ 
of the mines. It is almost certain that the large flakes constituting the 
debris of the industry, some averaging as much as 5 inches in length, 
could not have been produced from weathered surface nodules. 

For the most part the industry consists of scrapers of varied types 
but a few of the flakes show evidence of use as knives. These scrapers, 
a representative series of which is shown on Plate V, Nos. 1—8, are of 
crude and clumsy workmanship though in all probability very effective 
for the purpose for which they were: made. The outstanding feature 
which characterises them (28 were found in all) lies in the step or 
resolved nature of the secondary flaking. This has been carried to an 
extreme limit and the edge is often well set back below the original 
flake surface (see, for instance, Nos. 3 and 5). True small thumb- 
scrapers are not represented, although it should be noted that five were 
found ; these, however, were deeply patinated and were formed by 
pressure flaking. - In all probability therefore these were derived from 
an earlier industry. 

End-scrapers are not uncommon but a large number have been made 
on the sides of flakes (Nos. 3, 7). As at Mildenhall Fen a few of the 
angles formed by the intersection of the striking platforms and the 
primary flake surfaces are very obtuse, but no forms similar to those 
illustrated in the Mildenhall Fen report (oc. cit., fig. 11, Nos. 1—8) were 
found. Thermally fractured flakes are also not represented but one 
well-formed scraper appears to have been made on a frost-fractured 
elie UPlece WIL @)), 

A disc-shaped tocol, 1 inch thick, is also here illustrated (Plate V, 9). 
This was found in layer 2 of the Angle Ditch and may or may not 
belong to the industry. 
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PLaTE VI. Figs. I—6, Stone and Bone Objects from Angle Ditch. 


Figs. 7—12, Flint Implements and Potsherds from Cutting V. 4. 
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IRON SLAG. 

A piece of iron slag was found in layer 3 of the Angle Ditch in 
undisturbed silting. This was submitted to Dr. A. F. Hallimond of the 
Geological Survey and Museum who very kindly cut a section and 
remarked as follows :—“‘ I think there is no doubt thatit is an artificial 
slag, full of gas cavities. Unfortunately, however, I cannot be sure 
that it is an iron slag, as the ordinary structure is not present. This 
may be due, however, to the long burial which would produce oxidation. 
Apparently the material is now penetrated by layers of iron oxide 
(goethite) such as results from oxidation, and I can only say that it 
might be an early iron slag which had been almost completely oxidized 
with obliteration of the original structure.’’ 

Unfortunately this was the only piece of any sort of metal found, but 
its interest lies in the fact that it is probably the earliest piece of what 
appears to be iron slag so far discovered in Great Britain. Incontro- 
vertible proof that iron was known and used by the Deverel—Rimbury 
immigrants is as yet wanting, but we should bear in mind the positive 
evidence adduced by Mr. G. A. Holleyman and Dr. E. C. Curwen at 
Plumpton Plain, Sussex. A number of whetstones containing iron are 
there recorded. (Proc. Prehist. Soc., 1935, 36) and the discovery of this 
piece of iron slag affords a certain amount of confirmation. 


REPORT ON THE ANIMAL REMAINS 
By J. WILFRID Jackson, D.Sc., F.G.S. 

The animal remains obtained by Dr. J. F. S. Stone belong to roebuck, 
horse, dog, pig, ox, goat, and sheep. Although so very imperfect, they 
are of interest as being of Late Bronze Age date, about 750—500 B.C. 

Roebuck. Of this animal there is a shed antler (in two pieces). 

Horse. A pastern and coronet belong to a small animal. 

Dog. There are fragments of mandibles and maxillae with teeth ; 
also a few loose teeth. 

Pig. A few teeth and bone fragments belong to pig. 

Ox. Of this animal there are a few broken hip-bones and shoulder- 
blades ; split and imperfect limb-bones ; loose upper and lower teeth ; 
imperfect mandibles (one young) ; fragments of skull, including four 
pieces with imperfect horn-cores ; vertebrae, including three atlases. 
The only measureable bones are :—the proximal end of a metacarpal 
with a condyle width of 47mm.; the proximal end of another with a 
width of 55mm.; two metatarsals measuring 197.5 and 190 in length, 
24.2 and 24 wide at the middle of the shaft, 42 and 41 wide at the 
proximal end, and 49 and 49mm. at the distal end ; two humeri 65 and 
70mm. wide at the distal condyles ; and an astragalus with a full length 
of 66mm. The above bones agree closely with others from All Cannings 
Cross and other sites of the Early Iron Age, and seem to indicate small 
animals of the Celtic shorthorn type. One horn-core is small and like 
several from All Cannings Cross (All Cannings Cross, 1924, 43—50, 
pl. 52) and Glastonbury Lake Village (Glastonbury Lake Village, 1917, 
II, 653, pl. XCVII), and belongs to the Celtic shorthorn : another im- 
perfect example is larger, much coarser and fluted, and is like one or 
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two from All Cannings Cross and Glastonbury also. The absence of 
more perfect specimens is unfortunate as there is the possibility that 
one is dealing with a degenerate form of the larger Woodhenge type of 
ox. Small horn-cores of the Celtic shorthorn type were found at the 
Late Bronze Age site in Mildenhall Fen, West Suffolk, along with a 
larger example of horn-core (Antiquanies J., 1936, xvi, 33—34). The 
atlases are all small, much smaller than earlier examples from White- 
hawk Camp (Antiquaries J., 1934, xiv, 127—129), Bryn Celli Dhu 
(Archeologia, 1930, |xxx, 213), and Woodhenge (Woodhenge, 1929, 64— 
69, pl. 51). One from Glastonbury is only slightly larger. 

Goat. Belonging to an animal apparently intentionally buried in the 
Angle Ditch are several associated limb-bones and fragments of the 
skull and mandible of a goat. The dimensions of some of the bones 


are as follows :— 
Length Mid-shaft Prox. end Distal end 


Metacarpal 107 15 23 25mm. 
Metatarsal 113.5 12 19.5 23 
Head to 
condyles Over all 
Femur 176 14.2 38 33.6 
Over all 
Tibia 213 13.6 3S 23.5 
Head to 
condyles _ Over all 
Humerus 142 14 35.5 29 
Radius = 15.2 28.7 — 


The metacarpal and metatarsal bones agree closely with others from 
All Cannings Cross. 

The skull has upstanding horn-cores, but is too badly broken for 
measurement purposes. The mandibles, too, are imperfect; the 
tooth-row measures 70 mm. in length. 

A few remains of another goat are also included among the material. 

Sheep. Several associated limb-bones and a broken-up skull and 
jaws of sheep are present. Like the goat, this animal appears to have 
been intentionally buried in the ditch. The dimensions of some of the 


bones are as follows :—- 
Length Mid-shaft Prox. end Distal end 


Metacarpal 128 11.5 20 21.3mm. 
Metatarsal 139 10.2 18.5 21 
Head to 
condyles Over all 
Femur 165 14.6 40.7 35 
Over all 
Tibia 205 13 37.5 24 
Head to 
condyles Over all 
Humerus 122 13.5 35 AT oD 
Radius 152 13.5 28 26 


The metacarpal and metatarsal bones are very long and slender, and 
like those of the ‘‘long series’’ from Glastonbury. They agree also 
with others from All Cannings Cross. 
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The femur and tibia are somewhat longer than examples from All 
Cannings Cross. 

The humerus and radius are like others from Glastonbury and All 
Cannings Cross. 

The skull is too badly broken to be of service for measurement. A 
fragment of frontal shows a short horn-core like the smaller kind from. 
All Cannings Cross. In the mandible the tooth-row is 63.5 mm. long (as 
All Cannings Cross). In the maxilla the tooth-row is 60 mm. long : the 
teeth are a little crowded. 

In addition to the above, there are some other bones and jaws of 
sheep among the material. 


REPORT ON THE NON-MARINE MOLLUSCA... 
By. Act See GE NNARD wiles! Gro: 


Dr. Stone kindly submitted material from five different loci and I 
have tabulated the results. It should be noted that the material from 
the Beaker dwelling yielded a very large quantity of fragments too 
small for identification, but this was not the case with the other samples. 
It was clear that many shells had been crushed, and in all probability 
this was due to the former presence of hedgehogs which are very fond 
of snails. Had these broken shells been perfect the figures for the 
Beaker dwelling would have been greatly increased. 

A B C D E 


Pomatias elegans (Miill.) 42 10 12 3f. 
Carychium minimum Mill. 1 

Pupilla muscorum (Linn.) 28 22 3) lye} Gs) 
Vertigo pygmea (Drap.) I 1 3 
Cochlicopa lubrica (Miull.) 5 1 7 19 
Ena obscura (Mill.) 1 

Gontodiscus rvotundatus (Miill.) 3 3 

Vallonia costata (Mill.) 2 6 1 12 54 
Vallonia excentrica Sterki 10 5 30 67 
Punctum pygmeum (Drap.) 1 ] 1 1 
Helicella cellaria (Mill.) l 

Retinella nitidula (Drap.) l 1 1 

Retinella pura (Ald.) 4 

Retinella vadiatula (Ald.) — 1 10 
Vitrea crystallina (Mill.) l 1 

Vitrina pellucida (Mill.) 4 
Arion sp. 107 30 8 79 86 
Cecilioides acicula (Mill.) 5 3 
Xevophila itala (Linn.) 7 3 2 4 10 
Trochulus hispidus (Linn.) 12 10 + 14 58 
Vortex lapicida (Linn.) 1 f 

Arianta arbustorum (Linn.) ] 

Cepea nemoralis (Linn.) 20 8) 10 2f. 7 
Cepea hortensis (Miill.) 1 

Clausilia rugosa (Drap.) 5 1 


Totals of species 21 16 10 12 12 
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A = Beaker Dwelling (Cutting V). 
B=Angle Ditch, layer 2. 

C=Angle Ditch, layer 3. 

D =Linear Ditch, layer 2 (Cutting IIT). 
E =Linear Ditch, layer 3 (Cutting III). 

The numbers are the specimens identified. f.=—fragment. 

A comparison of the five columns produces some interesting results. 
It will be seen that Pomatias elegans is most abundant on the Beaker 
site, not uncommon in the Angle Ditch, and only represented by three 
fragments in the Linear Ditch. Two species.of Vallonia and Pupilla 
muscovum, which are more characteristic of grassland, are far more 
abundant in the Linear Ditch. It would thus appear that the Angle 
Ditch was decidedly damper than the Linear Ditch, but this may be 
due to local causes. The presence of a fragment of Vortex lapicida in 
the Angle Ditch may be due to accident, and it may not be 
contemporary. It is easy to understand how, in the natural silting of 
a ditch, shells of considerable age in the surface soil would roll down 
the slope and become entombed. These can often be detected by the 
contained earth being different, but with a fragment this evidence 1s 
not available. It has to be remembered that many species are 
adaptable and can manage to survive in what is apparently a most 
unsuitable habitat. If the rainfall in Wiltshire were much heavier than 
it is to-day, and the water table of the chalk at a much higher level 
(we know from the excavations of Pitt Rivers that it was higher in 
Roman times), then the damp loving species would occur all over the 
hills. When a dryer period set in these species would not disappear at 
once. Some of them would manage to survive in the damper hollows 
or under stones but in sadly diminished numbers until possibly after 
many years they finally died out. Such a process can be seen in the 
table. In the Beaker site we have the characteristic damp fauna of 
that period, and the presence of an example of Avianta Arbustorum (the 
large type) is of importance. So far it has not been found in Wiltshire 
in any deposit later than Beaker, and it is quite extinct on the downs 
at the present time. Twenty-one species are recorded from the Beaker. 
site and the most prolific of the ditch loci yields sixteen species, the 
absent species being damp forms. It should also be noted that in this 
excavation as elsewhere the material of Beaker age contains far more 
humus and is much blacker in colour than the later material. This 
probably arises from a greater vegetable growth due to the damp 
conditions. It should be mentioned that the faunule from the ditches 
is practically identical with that obtained from the Early Iron Age 
level at Wudu-buhr Camp (Wessex from the Air, 1928, 136). 

The faunule from the Beaker pit indicates much damper conditions 
and a scrub growth, whilst the mollusca from the Late Bronze ditches 
show that grassland conditions were present. The climate was certainly 
_ dryer and a few relict species were still lingering on in suitable spots. 
The evidence obtained from the site thus confirms the view that damp 
conditions existed in Beaker times; whilst the Late Bronze faunules 
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show clearly that these conditions did not exist at that period and 
were probably slightly damper than the present. 
CONCLUSIONS. 

At a result of excavation it has been possible, with the aid of the 
objects recovered, to date the enclosure to phase B of the Late Bronze 
Age (750—500 B.C.). The Deverel—Rimbury folk were responsible for 
its construction, and the pottery characteristic of this particular site 
has been shown to be highly ornamented globular urns. Pottery of 
such form in association with causewayed enclosures of the Boscombe 
Down East type are, further, characteristic of the intrusive Cranborne 
Chase culture typified by the enclosures excavated by Pitt Rivers. 

With regard to the enclosure itself there is evidence to show that it 
was not built on to a pre-existing linear ditch ; the latter was con- 
structed at.a later date. This in all probability was dug intentionally 
to close the gap in the originally open three-sided enclosure. The 
molluscan evidence is not absolutely in accord with this finding but it 
is possible that this is due to the different shapes of the ditches, the 
linear ditch being much wider and hence its rate of silting would be 

-much slower; further, its situation would favour drainage whilst the 
enclosure ditches would act as catchments for water. 

An interesting flint industry was associated with the site and the 
tools can be differentiated from the well-known Early Bronze Age types. 
By good fortune a pit-dwelling of Beaker date was discovered nearby, 
and the flint types associated with it could be used for direct comparison. 

Metal objects were unfortunately not present, but a piece of probable 
iron slag was recovered from a position in the ditch which leaves little 
doubt that this metal was not altogether unknown during this period 
of transition from bronze to iron. 

The relationship of the enclosure to the complicated system of linear 
ditches on these parts of the downs is of considerable interest. At 
present we can do no more than indicate the possibility that the whole 
system is of Deverel—-Rimbury date and that it was planned on a large 
scale. South of the ridge of downs, in the Winterslow district, the 
chequer-board field system covers the ground. On the other hand this 
field system appears to be completely absent on the northern slopes 
down to the river Bourne. Along the ridge runs a ditch and from it at 
fairly regular intervals other ditches more or less parallel to one another 
meander in a north-westerly direction across country to the river. 
Inside these large areas bounded by the ditches three enclosures have 
recently been discovered, of which the present Boscombe Down East 
enclosure is one. The other two lie on Idmiston and Porton Downs. 
All are situated in commanding positions with excellent fields of view. 
It seems highly probable that these northern slopes of the downs were 
reserved for cattle ranches with an enclosure or kraal to each, and 
that the southern slopes alone were cultivated. Future excavations 
alone will prove whether this hypothesis is feasible. 

The objects recovered have been placed in the Salisbury and South 
Wilts Museum. 
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THE EIGHTY-THIRD GENERAL MEETING 
OF 
THE WILTSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY HELD AT SWINDON 
Aucust IITH, 12TH, anp 13TH, 1936.1 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 11TH. 


The Society met at Swindon for the seventh time—the last time being 
in 1922, on August 11th, 1936, at 2 p.m. in the Town Hall, which had 
been most kindly put at their disposal by the Mayor and Corporation. 
The President of the Society, Mr. F. Stevens, O.B.E., F.S.A., was in 
the chair and after the reading of the minutes called on the Hon. 
Secretary to read the Report. 


THE REPORT: FOR 1935—36. 

Membership.—The number of members at the present time, including 
those elected at the July committee meeting, is two hon. members, 17 
hfe members, and 409 annual subscribers ; 428 in all as against 415 in 
1935. This is a welcome change after the continuous, though small, 
decrease for some years past. The number is, however, still 14 less 
than it was in 1931. By the death of Lord Lansdowne, the Society 
has lost a patron who was really interested in many ways in its work. 
Ever since its foundation in 1853, the successive Marquesses have acted 
as its patrons, and the present Marchioness, at the request of the Com- 
mittee, has most kindly consented to keep up the traditions by allowing 
the Committee to recommend her as patron to the annual general 
meeting, in succession to the late Marquess. 


Finance.—The General Fund had a balance on Ist January, 1935, of 
£545 17s., and ended the year with one of £395 5s. 9d., a decrease of 
£150 11s. 3d. This decrease was occasioned, however, by the fact that 
during the year over £160 had been spent on the second edition of Part 
IT of the Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Museum, and £100 had 
been transferred to the Museum Building Fund, so that the condition 
of the Fund may be said to be quite satisfactory. During the year the 
Fund received a legacy of £50 from the late Mr. J. Powell. It is very 
greatly to be wished that many members of the Society would follow 
Mr. Powell’s example and remember its needs in their wills. The sale 
of Magazines and books brought in £22 2s. 1ld., and the balance on 
the last general meeting was £22 10s. 

The Museum Building Fund has increased during the year from 
£534 Os. 6d. to £670 18s. 3d., having received one donation of £10 as 
well as the grant of £100 from the General Fund already mentioned. 


1 The fullest account of the meeting is given in the Wiltshire Gazette, 
August 13th, 20th, 27th, 1936. 
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The Museum Maintenance Fund had a balance on Ist January, 1935, 
of £41 17s. ld. The annual subscriptions amounted to £43 19s. 6d. 
The admissions to the Museum and donations in the box came to 
£8 10s. 8d., and the sale of Catalogues to £9 Ils. 8d. The balance at 
the end of the year was £59 19s. 

The Museum Purchases’ Fund began the year with a balance of 
£93 Os. 7d., and ended with one of £84 13s. ld. The chief purchases 
were Books of Reference and Wiltshire Biographies. 

The Bradford Barn Account had a balance of £2 6s. 1ld. at the 
beginning of the year, and ended with one of £14 8s. 3d. It still, 
however, owes over £18 to the General Fund of the Society. The 
admissions to the Barn and sale of pamphlets came to £15 9s. during 
the year. 

The Life Membership Fund decreased from £75 19s. 7d. to £70 Is. 9d. 

The Museum.—The most important additions during the past year 
have again consisted of obsolete articles connected with farming, a set 
of 16 waggon horse bells in their frames as used, were given by Mr. 
E. Pritchard, and a rare specimen of a breast plough was given through 
Mr. Pollock, who is devoting special attention to the acquisition of such 
obsolete implements of agriculture. Both these objects have been 
placed in the Devizes Museum, as the Bradford Barn is at present only 
suited for the preservation of larger objects. The very curious medieval 
stone drain grating found many years ago at the Abbey House, 
Bradford-on-Avon, will, by the kindness of Mrs. Tayler, be preserved 
in the Barn. 

The Libravy.—The number of old Wiltshire Deeds in the Society’s 
care has been increased by several gifts during the year, and among the 
many other Wiltshire pamphlets, reports and books, were seven bound 
volumes from the library of the late Lord Fitzmaurice, given by the 
late Lord Lansdowne. These contained many valuable items connected 
with. county administration. The Books of General Reference have 
been reinforced by the purchase, from the Museum Purchases’ Fund, 
of Fox Davies’s ‘‘ Armorial Familes.”’ 

Excavations.—The most important work done during the year has 
been the continuance of the work of previous years at Avebury and 
Clarendon Palace. At the latter a further portion of the foundations 
has been opened up by Dr. Borenius, and at Avebury Mr. Alexander 
Keiller has continued his remarkable work of discovery and re-erection 
of buried stones of the Kennet Avenue up to the point where the 
avenue joins the circle. The re-erected stones now form quite one of 
the most outstanding Megalithic monuments of Wiltshire. 

In the south of the county, at Newton Tony, Mr. R. P. Wright has 
carried out excavations on an uninjured section of the Portway, and 
Dr. J. F. S. Stone has undertaken further diggings in earth works on 
Boscombe and Easton Downs in Winterslow. Both these latter 
excavations will be described in the December number of the Magazine. 

The Magazine.—Numbers 162 and 163 were published punctually 
during the year 1935, containing a total of 312 pages, at a-—cost of 
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. £236 1s. 9d. The Society again has to thank many of the contributors 
of papers for defraying the cost of the blocks with which they are 
illustrated. e & Te 

The Annual Meeting at Hungerford in 1935 was very successful. The 
number attending was large, the weather was all that could be wished, 
and the balance carried to the General Fund was satisfactory. 

The Single.Day’s Meeting in June, 1936.—The programme carried 
out on this excursion was that planned for the 1935 excursion, which 
was so disastrously defeated by the weather. This year the weather 
was excellent, and more than 80 members enjoyed the visit to the Pond 
Barrow and the climb up to Oldbury Camp. | 

The Transcription of Church. Registers.—The desirability of copying 
parochial registers was raised at the Hungerford meeting of the Society. 
Since then the registers of St. Mary’s, Devizes, have been copied by 
Capt. B. H. Cunnington, and those of Highway and Bremhill are being 
copied. It is greatly to be wished that other volunteers for this work 
would come forward. 

Visits of Societies from other Counties—During the past year the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological Society, and the Berkshire 
Archeological Society, have made Devizes the centre of their meetings 
in Wiltshire. The Geographical Section of Manchester University, as 
well as several secondary and other schools, have also visited the 
Museum during excursions in Wiltshire. 

Capt. B. H. Cunnington, in seconding the adoption of the Report, 
urged members to secure, when occasion offers, any obsolete farming 
implements for the Museum. He also mentioned the recent gift of 
Mrs. Lovibond of several early “‘ broadsides,’ and suggested that any- 
one who had any old papers of interest connected with the county to 
dispose of should send them to the Museum. Admiral Hyde Parker 
spoke on the copying of Parish Registers, and expressed his willingness 
to undertake the transcription of those of Ramsbury, his own parish. 
Canon Goddard warmly welcomed this offer, as did also the President, 
and expressed the hope that other members might follow the Admiral’s 
example and do similar work in their own parishes. The election of 
officers was the next business, the President proposing Mr. H. C. 
Brentnall, F.S.A., as the President for the ensuing year, seconded by 
Sir Richard Luce ; the proposal was carried with acclamation. After 
the election of three new members, the Hon. Secretary stated that by 
the death of Lord Lansdowne the post of Patron of the Society, which 
from the formation of the Society in 1853, had been filled by successive 
Marquisses of Lansdowne, had become vacant, and as the present 
Marquis was not of age the committee had asked Lady Lansdowne if 
she would fill the position, and she had expressed her willingness to do 
so. Admiral Hyde Parker expressed the feeling of the meeting by say- 
ing that the Society felt honoured by Lady Lansdowne’s acceptance. 
The other officers of the Society were elected en bloc. Mrs. Cunnington 
mentioned that one of the iron man-traps exhibited in the Museum was 
really a Dorset specimen which she proposed should be given to the 
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Dorchester Museum, where it would be welcome, its place being taken 
by a Wiltshire example. This was agreed to, Canon Goddard explain- 
ing that the Wiltshire example was being given by Capt. and Mrs. 
Cunnington themselves. 

At the conclusion of the meeting members. Houle their; way to the 
G.W.R. works where by ‘the courtesy of Mr..C. B.sCellett and Mr. 
Kenneth Cook, guides were provided who conducted the dJarge party, 
divided up into smaller. sections, over the immense extent of the 
““works,’’ explaining'the various machines and processes seen in action. 
By the time the party numbering nearly eighty got back to the station, 
they were more than ready for the tea so kindly provided for-them by 
the Mayor, Mrs. Alderman May George, and Alderman S.:E.. Walters, 
Chairman of the Museum Committee. The annual dinner took -place 
at the Goddard Arms Hotel at 7 p.m., and at 8.15 members met.at the 
Town Hall where the Mayor, accompanied by Alderman Walters, the 
Town Clerk, and Mr. Gore, Curator of the Museum, received them on 
behalf of the Corporation and townspeople of Swindon. The President 
in thanking the Mayor spoke of the Swindon Museum, which was open 
to members of the meeting each evening, and suggested that Swindon 
ought to have its special Railway Museum for the G.W.R., such as was 
already in existence at York:and elsewhere. Mr. Stevens then read his 
Presidential address. 


by DNS) ANG AO GUS 21 


The long line of cars and charabancs containing some 80 members 
formed up in front of the Corn Exchange in Old Swindon and started 
punctually at 9.30 for Ashbury Church, a beautifully furnished and kept 
building where the principal objects of interest were pointed out by 
Canon Goddard. Leaving Ashbury at 10.30 the cars went up the hill 
and along the rough track of the Ridgeway to Waylands’ Smithy where 
Mr. A. D. Passmore was awaiting their arrival with a large plaster 
model of the Long Barrow specially made for the occasion showing the 
megalithic passage and chambers of the interior, and the stones which 
originally surrounded it outside: Here Mr. Passmore spoke of megalithic 
tombs and burial customs, as illustrated by the model before him, 
which to many of the company explained the original condition of the 
monument far better than any verbal description could do. 

Mrs. Cunnington suggested that the finding of ‘currency bars ”’ of iron 
of the Early Iron Age behind one of the stones at the last excavation 
may perhaps suggest that the Wayland Smith legend has its origin in 
pre-Roman times. The next item on the programme was Uffington 
Church, with its very remarkable 13th century work, the like of which 
is hardly to be found elsewhere. 

After this came lunch in the Parish Hall of Uffington, and at 2 p.m. 
a move for Kingston Lisle Church, where the chief points of interest were 
certain mural paintings lately uncovered in the chancel, but to tel) the 
truth, even among resuscitated mural paintings these were extremely 
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difficult to see, and left overmuch to the imagination. At both these 
Churches Canon Goddard acted as guide. 

The ‘“‘ Blowing Stone’’ was of course the next stop, where some of 
the party succeeded in making dismal noises with much expenditure 
of breath. The custodian, however, was the only expert performer. 
Thence the cars went up to the down above the White Horse and 
members congregated on the sides of the ditch of Uffington Camp 
where Mr. Passmore had another plaster model showing the camp with 
a double wooden stockade on the banks. Here he discoursed at length 
on the purpose and history of the great camps,! and also on that of the 
White Horse. He showed on the spot enlarged drawings and actual 
specimens of the British gold coins showing the disjointed horse, a 
degenerate copy of the ‘‘ Stater ’’ of Philip of Macedon, the likeness of 
which to the figure of the White Horse has led to the suggestion that 
the monument may really date from pre-Roman times like the coins 
rather than from Saxon times. He himself, however, stood by the 
Battle of Ashdown and the Saxon Chronicle account as a historical 
document, and thought that the White Horse was a probable and fitting 
monument of Alfred’s victory. Both Mr. Passmore’s addresses, as well 
as his models, were greatly appreciated by those present. ‘The after- 
noon on the down was most enjoyable, neither too hot nor too cold, 
with the down flowers in consequence of the wet summer, still 
well in bloom. An excellent tea at the Rose and Crown, Ashbury, 
concluded the proceedings of the afternoon. At the evening meeting 
Dr. Dunstan Brewer gave an address on Swindon before the coming of 
the English. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 13TH. 


Leaving Swindon again at 9.30 a.m. the party now increased to 105, 
made for Highworth Church, where the chief points of interest were 
described by Canon Goddard, more especially the beautiful pre- 
Reformation Chalice of the year 1534 which is still in use, and with the 
Wylye Chalice of about the same time is perhaps the chief treasure of 
Wiltshire Church plate. The drawings of a mural painting no longer 
existing, found recently in the Society’s Museum were also described. 
Coleshill Church over the Berkshire border was the next point on the 
programme, and after that Coleshill House, where the Hon. Mrs. 
Bouverie and Miss Bouverie received the large company with every 
kindness and showed them everything in the house upstairs and down. 
This beautiful and largely unaltered and unspoiled example of the work 
if not of Inigo Jones himself, at least of his school, was of course one of 
the chief attractions of the meeting. There are few great houses which 
retain their original internal decorations in such a perfect condition. 
Even the wallpapers reckon their age by centuries. Great Coxwell 
Barn was the next place to be visited and here Canon Goddard said a 


1 See Wilts Gazette, August 20th, 1936. 
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few words as to the great barns of Wiltshire in comparison with this 
splendid Berkshire example, which stands out amongst its fellows by 
the great height of the roof supported on stone piers 10ft. high, which 
give it an even more church-like effect than others. Whether it is 
“finer ’’ than Bradford it is difficult to say; it is different. Happily 
it is safe in the hands of the Bouverie family. Returning to Highworth 
for lunch at the Fishes Hotel, the cars afterwards crossed the Thames 
into Gloucestershire to visit Kempsford Church, with its fine tower and 
Zoodmuaccails, Or loth century work, especially on the exterior. 
Crossing into Wiltshire again, we stopped at Lushill, where Mrs. 
Cholmeley’s beautiful garden was open to the Society though she herself 
was not at home. This garden, the creation of comparatively few years 
is remarkable for the number of shrubs and rock and water plants well 
grown therein Members, especially of course gardening members, 
enjoyed this garden greatly. 

The last place on the programme, Hannington Hall, only about two 
miles distant from Lushill, with its beautiful house built by the Freke 
brothers, and its curious legends in stone letters as a balustrade, set in 
the wide lawns that surround it, was one of the main attractions of the 
meeting, and the generous kindness of Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Fry, the 
owners, in providing tea for over 100 thirsty people made a delightful 
ending for the meeting of 1936. This, the 30th meeting for which 
Capt. B. H. Cunnington has made the arrangements, was certainly one 
of the most successful of the series. The attendance was large, the 
programme interesting and varied, the weather all that could be desired, 
and everything went off without a hitch, leaving a balance of something 
over £30 in Capt. Cunnington’s hands to pay into the General Fund of 
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POND BARROWS. 
iy, G. MS YouNG, 


The suggestion which I put forward in Antiquity, December, 1934, 
and repeated at the one-day excursion in June, 1936, was briefly as 
follows :— 

There is good literary evidence for a Bronze or Early Iron Age ritual 
of this sort. The spirits of the dead are thought of as existing below 
the earth and can be, occasionally or periodically, evoked by the living. 
In the Odyssey, Ulysses goes to the kingdom of the dead to seek counsel 
from the prophet Tiresias. To effect his purpose, he is instructed by 
the witch, Circe, to dig a pit, ‘‘bothron,”’ pour blood into it, and let 
the ghosts, who come flocking, taste the blood. They will then have 
strength to speak. A similar custom seems to be implied in the story of 
Saul and the witch of Endor. In Roman religion the ‘‘ mundus ”’ was 
opened thrice a year, and there is reason to think that the mundus was 
a walled pit. The third day of the Greek festival of Anthesteria was 
called ‘‘ Khutroi’’ or Cups, and ended with thecry, ‘‘ Go away, ghosts ; 
Anthesteria is over ’’ ; and it is at least a curious coincidence that, in 
Greek, ‘‘ Khutros ”’ can also mean a natural hollow or depression, hke 
one of our bourne-holes. 

Pond barrows have three characteristics. (1) They were constructed 
with great care and regularity. (2) With exceptions so slight that they 
can fairly be disregarded, they contain no remains, human, animal, or 
artificial. (3) They are always in the neighbourhood of barrow inter- 
ments. Together, these features suggest that they were sacred places 
associated with the Underworld and the Cult of the Dead, and that 
in this cult, some form of pit-ritual had a place. To the objection that 
they are too large for a simple evocative rite, one can reply that one 
does not know what else the rite included. One of the visitors in June, 
1936, remarked that the pond barrow below Oldbury looked like a 
dancing floor. 

A brief but valuable notice by the Roman antiquary Festus has been 
preserved, in which he speaks of the Ostium Orci, the Gate of the 
Underworld, covered by a Lapis Manalis or Ghost Stone. It is tempt- 
ing to see in the mysterious pit on Lerkeley Hill, East Kennett, such 
an ostium. The sides were lined with red clay and walled with sar- 
sens, witha very large one on top and another at the bottom. Below 
this walled chamber was an oblong pit cut in the chalk. Smith, who 
superintended the excavation, found no remains of any kind. (Smith, 
Antiquities of N. Wilts, page 180.) 


THE CIRCLE AT SUDDEN FarRM, BURBAGE. 

The ‘‘ circular platform ”’ first observed from the air by Major George 
Allen and examined by Mr. Passmore (W.A.M., xlvii, 288), deserves 
further consideration. Standing near the crossing of the chief highways 
of Kinwardstone Hundred and also near’ the naming place of the 
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Hundred, now Kinwardstone Farm, it is not unnatural to see in it the 
moot stow of the Hundred. 

Of the primitive character and organisation of the Hundreds it is 
safest to say that we know nothing. There is no literary evidence for 
their existence before the Tenth Century. But no one, I think, doubts 
that they must stand in some relation with the Hundreds, whether 
military or judicial, described by Tacitus in the Germania. As Aubrey 
said of another matter, ‘‘ they are so exceedingly old that no books do 
reach them, and there is no way to retrieve them but by comparative 
antiquity.” 

Primitive Germanic practice was longest preserved and is most fully 
recorded in Iceland. I took the articles, dom-hringy, vebond, and thing 
with its derivatives in Cleasby-Vigfusson’s Icelandic Dictionary, and 
examined all their references to the Icelandic Lawbook, Gragas ; printed 
at Copenhagen, 1829, with a Latin translation and a most useful intro- 
duction. The evidence, thus assembled, shows that, by Icelandic ideas, 
two matters were physically necessary fora court. One was a raised 
place from which decisions could be announced and proclamations made. 
This was the Logberg (Hill of Laws) at the national assembly, and 
the Thingbrekka at the local court. The other was the Thingmerki, 
the boundary of the Thinghelgi, which is the technical term for the con- 
secrated area of meeting, and also for the rite of hallowing it. Whether 
this requirement was religious or judicial it would be hard to say: 
primitive minds do not distinguish. We know from the Germania that 
tribal assemblies were presided over by the priest, who had summary 
jurisdiction, jus coercend1, for the purpose of maintaining order: and, 
in Iceland, well into Christian times, the ruling chief of a district, who 
kept the court, was known.as the Godhi, priest. 

But on either ground it is obviously important to know exactly where 
the Thinghelgi begins and ends, and we are not surprised to find that 
the first business of the president is to indicate the bounds of the Thing. 
‘‘In thing, words and works eke themselves by half,’’ that is, it is a 
much more serious matter to punch the plaintiff’s head or call the 
defendant bad names, in thing than out of thing. From a still more 
primitive Norwegian code we learn that a circle of posts joined by ropes 
was sufficient and these ropes have the significant name of vebond, 
which we might almost translate Taboo Strings, VE representing the 
primitive Germanic word for Holy Place. In its Saxon form weoh it is 
fairly common in English place-names, and it is of special interest to 
us because it is the name given by the Saxons to the circle at Avebury. 
For this precious scrap of knowledge we are indebted to the fineness of 
Stukeley’s ear who noted the local pronunciation of Wadon Hill as 
Weedon. (I take this opportunity of withdrawing another suggestion 
as to the origin of this name.) 

We may, I think, fairly conclude from these analogies that the 
primitive hundred moot in England would probably be a ring, with a 
central tump and a recognisable boundary. So far as I know, the only 
circle which has been positively identified as a hundred moot is 

Zire 
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Mangrove Knob, Fawsley Hundred (Place Names of Northamptonshire, 
p. hu) and, from descriptions exchanged with Miss Helen Cam, the 
two would seem to resemble each other. 

In Andrews’ and Dury’s map Sudden appears as Southing. There is 
certainly one Thing name in Wiltshire, Thingley near Corsham. But 
A. and D., and their engraver, are not very good evidence: they call 
Avebury, for example, a Samons Cirens, meaning, I imagine, a Famous 
Circus. The temptation, therefore, to make Sudden (suth-dene) into 
the South Thing must be resisted. 

If, as I suppose, the bounds were only drawn pro forma to satisfy a 
ritual requirement, then a simple bank or even a furrow would be 
enough, which would explain why no more have been identified. But 
possibly a search from the air, over the known meeting places of hun- 
dreds, might reveal others. 
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ORIN ETE NTAL IMPRESSED BRICKS AT BODORGAN 
HOW S12, RAMS EU) RONG 


By VicE-ADMIRAL E. HyDE-PARKER. 


When the Society visited Bodorgan House, Ramsbury, during the 
Annual Meeting of 1935, they were shown examples of the peculiar 
cubical stamped bricks of which there are numbers on the premises. 
They are of two patterns, as shown in the accompanying photographs, 
a scallop shell, and a star, the pattern being impressed on the end front 
face only. There is a large number of these bricks, about equally 
divided between the two patterns. There is a course of them about 
13{t. from the ground level in the wall dividing the garden from the 
road, 245 of them in all, and one of the outhouses is largely built of 
them. These numberabout 250. In addition one of the greenhouses rests 
partly on a layer of them just below the ground level. There are 
probably between 500 and 600 in all on the premises. They are of two 
sizes. The smaller are complete cubes of 54 inches. The larger are of 
the same measurements in width and depth, but of double the length. 
They are of deep red brick colour and are made apparently of ordinary 
brick clay and are very hard. When first found, some of the bricks 
bore traces of colour and gilding, which seems to indicate that they had 
been used for interior decoration. Some had evidently had the im- 
pressed ornament gilded with a green ground, whilst two or three 
appeared to have been gilded all over. The signs of this colouring and 
| gilding very soon disappeared on their exposure to the weather. 
_ Specimens of these bricks have been placed in both the Salisbury and 
Devizes Museums. Enquiries have been made in Ramsbury, but 
nothing seems to be known of the history of these bricks, nor are any 
others known in the village, or elsewhere. They do not appear to 
be of any great antiquity but it would be interesting to discover 
their origin and history. They seem to be specially connected with 
Bodorgan House, and it is possible that the star and the scallop shell 
may have some connection with previous owners of the property. 
The writer of this note would be glad to hear from anyone who knows 
of similar examples, or can make any suggestion as to their origin and 
history. 
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LORD HALIFAX AND THE MAPVMES. URS 2 ei ei l@in 
IN 1701: 


Transcribed by the Rev. A. L. BRowNne from Letters in the 
Bodleian Library. 


Charles Montague, created Baron Halifax 13th December, 1700, 
author of the letters, 4th son of George (a younger son of Henry, Ist 
Earl of Manchester), had been M.P. for Maldon 1689—-95, and West- 
minster 1695—99: P.C. and Chancellor of the Exchequer 1694—99. 
It was to his skilful services that Macky ascribed “ the great loans made 
to the crown, the establishing of Paper Credits and debentures 
all of them masterly strokes . . a wonderful man of such nome 
eloquence that he could turn the H. of C. which way he pleased. 
When he saw the (opposition) Party growing too strong for him, he 
prudently got himself made a Lord. But his enemies followed him 
there with animpeachment, bespattering him every day with Pamphlets. 
His quick rise made him Haughty and by some thought violent. My 
Lord Sunderland helped to establish him with the King and he after- 
wards endeavoured to throw his Lordship out of the Administration, 
and made that Lord join to trip up his heels’”’ (Memories, p. 54, ed. 
1733). The recipient of the letters, Thomas 5th Baron Wharton; 
created Marquess of Malmesbury 15th February, 1714—15, buried at 
Wichendon 22nd April, 1716, ‘‘ was always at the head of a great party 
in the Commons till by his Father’s death he was removed to the Peers : 
Comptroller of the Household all king William’s reign. He was brave 
in his Person, much of a Libertine, of a middle stature and fair com- 
plexion ”’ (cbid., p. 71). Macaulay’s estimate of Wharton is also worth 
quotation—“‘ of all the liars of his time, he was the most deliberate the 
most inventive, and the most circumstantial.’’ 

Mentioned in the letters is a Samuel Sheppard (senior) a City magnate, 
and one of the 52 directors who financed and floated the new East India 
Co. after expiration of an earlier charter (S.P. Dom. May, 1698). For 
reasons easily surmised he was prepared to expend money freely to 
obtain political influence in the Commons by either buying up the 
electorate or purchasing the patronage of any pocket boroughs in the 
market. Hence the formation ofa triple alliance between a wealthy 
merchant who provided the money, a peer threatened with impeach- 
ment, and another notorious for impecuniosity and political virulence. 

Among the boroughs chosen for their machinations were Malmesbury, 
Chippenham, and Wootton Bassett in co. Wilts, Newport and Andover 
in co. Hants, Ilchester in Somerset, Bramberin Sussex. At Malmesbury 
the privilege of electing two representatives was restricted to the 
Alderman and the 12 capital burgesses (T. H. B. Oldfield, Hist. of Gt. 
Britain, ed. 1816, vol. V) with this result at the previous election 29th 
March, 1699, Mr. Michael Wicks had nine votes; Mr. E. Pauncefoot, 
six ; Mr. Howard, six ; Sir Thomas Skipwith, three (1bid.). The two 
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former were declared duly elected, but who gave a casting vote to 
liquidate the tie does not appear. 

So much for the setting of the scene discussed in letters addressed by 
Charles Montague, Lord Halifax, to Thomas, Lord Wharton, High 
Steward of Malmesbury. 


Bodleian Library, Carte Papers, Vol. 233. 


(F. 302.) My Lord 21 Decemb. 1700. 

I have communicated your letter to my friends, but find they are 
not willing to reveal this mystery till after the Election is over when 
they will discover all & reconcile the apostates to your Lordship. But 
to obtain y" favour & given y" interest they designe M' Montague ! that 
you are engaged for shall be one & Sam Shepheard’s son 2 the other, & 
they leave the nomination of M' M. to you, that is they desire you will 
write to M" Montague that if he pleases he shall be chose at Malmesbury 
& in case He succeeds at Chippenham you shall bring in another at 
Malmesbury. 

I hope this will please you for this time & secure the Borough for 
the future & that you will send over some Person to join your interest 
in this Point; they are made to think they have a certainty in all 
events: One Laurence is to manage for them; there is something in 
this matter that must not be writ, & something not to be explained to 
you till the election is past, & yet they desire you should approve, if it 
ends well I think ’tis no great matter which way ’tis done & they are 
very sure they are not imposed upon. 

Iam, my Lord 
Your Lordships most Hum?” & most Obedient Serv‘* 
Hallifax. 


(F. 300.) Sunday y® 22 Dec. My Lord, 

I have y" Letter by Expresse but am at a loss to know who y' 
Expresse is, for I find he does not belong to you. I writ to you so 
fully by yesterday’s Post that I have nothing further to add; for M' 
Shepheard cannot come down & he will not trust the secret with any- » 
body else. I may tell you my Lord Ferrers? is concerned in the 
transaction: By what I can judge he has reason to be confident of 
successe & I hope you will like their agreeing to your Nomination of 
M' Montague & that you will send over a Servant to concert measures 
with M' Lawrence that they have sent down ; your man may hear of 


a 


1 Should be Edward, sixth son of James Montague, 3rd son of Henry, 
Earl of Manchester, by Mary, only daughter of Sir Robert Baynard, 
knt., of Lackham (Wilts Arvch. Mag., iii, 87). 

2 7.e., Samuel Sheppard, junr. 

3 The appearance of this Peer’s name in the correspondence is 
intriguing. It is just conceivable that in making a transcript, Carte 
misread the writing and substituted Lord Ferrers for Elias Ferris, at 
the time Alderman of the borough. 
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M* Lawrence at M’ Gold’s! or at Adey’s? in Malmesbury. Pray let 
me hear from you by the Poste & when the Election draws nearer M* 
Shepheard who gives you his services, & intends to wait upon you. 
I am etc. 
Hallifax. 


One thing I can tell you, Pauncefoot has been with Stepney? & 
offered to bring him in, but Stepney on advising with me refused it, 
since he has been with Ellis of the Secretary’s Office, by all which He 
seems to be alarmed & is willing to make friends & get assistance. 


(F. 290.) 24’ Dec. My Lord 

I am glad you are content not to enquire any further into this 
mystery, which in due time will be revealed. Shepheard’s son is this 
morning gone down to Malmesbury, fully instructed to tell M' Montague 
that their Interest is one & to take any measures with him or your 
Agents to promote their busynese : you knew by my last that Lawrence 
is upon the spot & cannot be sent to Winchenden so nothing remains 
now wee know one & others mind but to dispatch your Letters & 
Agents & give them their instructions to promote the interests of 
Shepheard & Montague & the more privately they meet & take their 
measures the better. I think there can be no mistake if the Agents 
have common sense. 

I doubt these elections will interrupt our intentions of singing a 
Christmas carol with you. 


aati ee eer ee ates Tella illite: 
(F. 296.) 
My Lord, 9, at night Dec: 24, 1700. 


I have this moment received yours of y*® 23 & sent it away to 
M* Shepheard, from whom you may expect to hear by this post. I 
have writ once already to night, and can add nothing but that you 
may depend upon M* Lawrence & M" Shepheard’s son, that they will 
freely converse with your Agents, they being sufficiently instructed to 
that purpose. I believe Thos. Montague should be safe at Chippenham. 
He should be chose at Mal: because there is not time to agree upon an 
other. There is roguery in this business, but I fancy Pauncefoot is the 
dupe, my Lord, you need no excuses for my trouble, for you may see 


I 


1 “ Resolved, That Gold, a schoolmaster, is guilty of corrupt practices ’ 


(Commons’ Journal, XIII, 14th Jan., 1701). 
2 William Adey, an attorney, reported to have said after the 


Malmesbury election, 29th March, 1699, ‘“‘ that he had not got much, 
but he would engage that the gentleman who gave most money should 
be parliament man for the borough ” (7. H. B. Oldfield, V, 168). 

3 Sir Thomas Stepney, Bart., of Prendergast, co. Pembroke : High. 
Sheriff thereof 1696—97. M.P. Carmarthenshire 1717—22 (G. E. C., 
Complete Baronetage). : 
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by the date, wee are very regular & very diligent at this time, what I 
am most sorry for is that I fear I have lost my Mixed Pye at 
Wichenden. Iam 
maya led 
Your most humble & most Obedient Ser* 
Hallifax. 


At the ensuing election 8th January, 1700—O01, Edward Pauncefoot 
and the younger Sheppard were declared duly elected. Whereupon Mr. 
Michael Wicks, a defeated candidate, lodged (18th February) a petition 
against the return of the junior member, and the Commons Journal (Vol. 
XIII) discloses the ultimate discomfiture of the strategists and their agents 
not only at Malmesbury, but also in the other constituencies mentioned 
by Lord Halifax. 14th March, 1701, ‘‘ Resolved That Samuel Sheppard 
Sen’ is guilty of bribery and corrupt practices at Malmesbury, Ilchester, 
Wootton Bassett, Andover, Newport (I. of Wight) and Bramber.” 
‘“That Mr. Lawrence, his Agent, be committed to Newgate.” 15th 
March, ‘“‘ Resolved That Mr. William Adye guilty of corrupt practices 
at Malmesbury be taken into custody by the Serjeant-at-Arms.’’ 17th 
March, ‘‘ Resolved, That Mr. Samuel Sheppard jun’ be discharged from 
being a member of this House.’’ 18th March, ‘‘ Resolved, That Mr. 
Seppardesen’, MP. for Newport be committed to the Tower for 
tampering with witnesses and suppression of Evidence. That Mr. John 
Hassam his agent at Newport be arrested by the Serjeant-at-Arms and 
confined in Newgate.’ 19th March, ‘‘ Resolved, That Mr. Francis 
Sheppard be discharged from being member for Andover” and Mr. 
Glover, his agent, was reported to have “‘ absconded.”’ 

At Ilchester, Edward Allen, a co-director of Sheppards on the board 
of the new East India Co. was unseated for “notorious bribery ’’ 
(16th March) and Edward Montague, nominated at Chippenham was 
worsted at the hustings and failed in a petition against the return of 
Lord Mordaunt. 

Zouievarch). . ihe Semeant acquamted the .tlouse,” That) his 
messengers had been at Mr. Adey’s house and searched for him and 
were informed that the said Mr. Adey had not been at home for 10 
days and could have no account where he was. Kesolved to address 
the King to offer a reward for his apprehension.’ 15th April, 1701, 
“ Resolved, That Samuel Sheppard Sen’ shall be expelled this House.” 
16th April, ‘‘Mr. Sheppard being brought in to the Bar, by the Serjeant 
with the Mace: Where he heing upon his knees, Mr. Speaker pronounced 
the Sentence of expulsion, and he was remanded to the Tower.” Two 
illuminating quotations from the Gentleman’s Magazine will afford an 
appropriate termination to the narrative. 

, Deaths. 

“23 October, 1739. Francis Shepherd Esq., brother to the member 
for Cambridgeshire : worth above £100,000.” 

“24 April, 1748. Samuel Shepherd Esq. M.P. for Cambridge, for 
which town and county he served in 8 parliaments: he dyed vastly 
THEI 
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NOPFES ON BURY WOOD CAMP. COLE RNP wits 
By A. SHAW MELLorR. 


John Aubrey was one of the first, if not the first, antiquary to visit 
Bury Wood Camp, and to note the results of his visit. 

“In Burywood is a Camp, double workes ; evgo not Roman but 
British: very large, and the graffes are very deepe, notwith- 
standing the rocke. It hath an aperture, West, towards Colerne 
downe. It stands on a kind of Promontory, and every other side 
is well secured by the precipice. A prettie cleare little streame 
runs on the rock, and gravell in each bottome.”’ 1 

Canon Jackson, in a footnote, adds :— 

“ Bury Wood Camp is a very strong military position ; of which 
Sir Richard C. Hoare gives a plan and description.” 

Hoare, writing in 1819, gives the following account of the Camp :— 

“The whole of this work being entirely covered with thick 
copse, the investigation of it in Summer was impossible, but 
Mr. Edmund Crocker, engaged in the Government Survey of 
England, measured it in Winter, and gave me a rough outline of 
the Camp, which was corrected on the spot by my own surveyor. 
Its area comprehends 25 acres, and it appears to have had only 
one entrance towards the S.W., and that placed exactly in the 
centre of the ramparts, which on this side are double, and rectilinear, 
the ground being level and most accessible on this side. On the 
N.W. side, but within the area of the Camp, and at a short distance 
from the outward vallum, is a small earthen-work, single ditched, 
with an entrance to the West.’’2 

Hoare’s description is accompanied by a somewhat conventional plan. 
Dr. Thurnam, in his article, “‘ The Battles of Cynuit and Ethandun,’’2 
mentions Bury Wood Camp; he quotes Aubrey, and goes on :— 


“It contains about 25 acres and is situate on a promontory of 
Colerne Down, from which it is separated by adouble, deep rectilinear 
rampart, having a single entrance in the centre facing the South 
West.”’ 

He also provides a wood-cut which, as he states, is evidently 
reproduced from Hoare’s plan. I hope that I am not doing either 
Hoare or Thurnam an injustice, but to my mind it is doubtful if 
either of them actually visited the Camp; if so, their visits must have 
been rather perfunctory. 

Our next recorder is G. P. Scrope who, in his article on the Battle of 
Ethandun,* says :— 

‘‘Bury Wood Camp is one of the very strongest earth-works 
in Britain. Indeed I know nowhere one so strongly defended 
by nature and art combined. It encloses a triangular space of 
twenty acres, and has a vallum and foss along the two sides of 


1 Aubrey and Jackson, Waltshive Collections. 
2 Hoare, Sir R. Colt, Ancient Wiltshire, II, p. 103. 
SW ALM. hh. Os ZS. 4W.A.M., iv, p. 304. 
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the triangle which border the precipitous steeps of the two 
glens, each of which is about 200 feet deep. The third side facing 
the flat table land behind is protected by a double ditch and two 
embankments of very great size and strength.”’ 

Hadrian Allcroft,! speaking of the theory that the Romans occasion- 
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ally adapted the work of native Britons to their own use, a theory that 
he does not approve, says :— 

‘There is a small rectangular work of about one acre within the 
area of Bury Wood Camp, Colerne, Wilts, a fine promontory 
fort of 25 acres.”’ 

In March, 1903, Bury Wood Camp was visited and examined by 
E. H. Downman ; he prepared a plan of it, which is now in the lhbrary 


1 Allcroft, A. Hadrian, Earthwork of England. 
2 The Society is indebted to Mr. A. Shaw Mellor for the cost of the 
block illustrating this paper.—ED. 
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of the Society. This plan is good as far as it goes, but it misses several 
features, for example the rectangular work and the vallum on the S.E. 
side. He gives a short description in which he mentions that, in the 
double fosse near the N.W. corner, ‘“‘a deep hole is said to have been 
found under the rock,” also that the entrances were apparently from 
thes Wo and Noe: 

The Ordnance Survey gives, as one would expect, a generally accurate 
plan of this Camp, as shown on the 25 inch map, 1921 edition, but this 
plan, too, lacks some features, particularly the internal rectangular 
work. 

In March, 1936, by kind permission of Captain E. J. H. Merry of 
Lucknam, the writer paid several visits to the Camp. It is situated at 
the end of a sharply pointed spur extending in a N.E. direction from 
Colerne Down. The spur is round-backed, and is clearly defined on its 
northern and south-eastern sides by steep-sided and converging valleys, 
at the bottoms of which flow two small streams; these streams unite 
below the point of the spur, and eventually reach the Box or By Brook 
at Ford. The valleys are quite 150 feet deep at the site of the Camp, 
so that apart from any fortifications the position is well protected on 
the N.W. and S.E. sides. The ground on the summit of the spur falls 
slowly from Colerne Down towards the point, and the interior of the 
Camp is crossed on the Ordnance Survey map by the 450 feet O.D. 
Contour line. 

At the present time the whole of the main earthworks are shrouded 
by a copse wood containing a certain number of trees ; this copse clothes 
the valley sides from the limits of the Camp to the two streams, except 
for a part of the northern slope where the copse ceases about fifty yards 
from the stream. The whole of the interior of the Camp is at present 
an arable field, and at the time of my visits had recently been ploughed. 
How long these conditions have prevailed I have been unable to 
ascertain, but Hoare definitely states that in his time *‘ the whole of the 
work ’’ was entirely covered with thick copse, by which I assume he 
means the interior of the Camp as well as the earthworks, and this 
condition is shown in his plan. Owing to the presence of this copse it 
is not an easy matter thoroughly to explore the works, even in the 
month of March; and putting the interior under the plough has had 
the unfortunate result of almost obliterating the small internal 
rectangular work. 

I visited the Camp with the intention of finding out as much as 
possible about it without doing any spade work, and for my own satis- 
faction, but thinking that perhaps others may be interested in an 
important earthwork that is not well known, and is somewhat 
inaccessible, I have put together this description and have prepared 
the accompanying plan; both, I realise, are incomplete, and the plan 
does not profess to be strictly accurate, but all the features marked on 
it or noted in the description are the result of actual observation. It 
is quite possible, nay probable, that other features have been missed,, 
but I have not noted anything that I have not seen. I have taken no 
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note of some features that are obviously recent, such as an entrance 
with gate at the N.W. corner, and one or two tracks that cross the 
vallum. There is also a modern dry-stone wall that commences at the 
N.W. corner at the outer edge of the outer fosse, continues to the 
corresponding point at the S.W. corner, then turns east and follows the 
crest of the vallum as far as the N.E. entrance, where it leaves the 
Camp to pass down the hill. 

Owing to the round-backed shape of the spur, the highest point of 
the Camp is at the western entrance, and from any position on a line 
joining points c and b on the plan the ground falls away towards the 
north, south and east, so that from any such position a good view is 
obtained of the surrounding country except to the west ; similarly the 
whole interior of the Camp is above the level of the earthworks on the 
N.W. and S.E. sides. 

The defences consist of a continuous vallum surrounding the Camp, 
shaped roughly like an isosceles triangle with base to the S.W., and 
pierced at three points by contemporary entrances. On the northern 
side there is a wide interior fosse, but none on the south-eastern and 
western sides. On the western side the vallum is much broader and 
higher than on the other two sides, and immediately outside it is a 
wide fosse followed by another vallum, broader than the interior one 
but not quite so high; outside this second vallum is another fosse, 
about the same depth, but somewhat wider than the first, at the outer 
edge of which the undisturbed surface of the Down commences. There 
is no obvious fosse outside the vallum on the northern and south-eastern 
sides, with the exception of a short distance at the north-western corner, 
where the internal western vallum is continued on a small scale for 
about 25 yards towards the N.W. and then turns at right angles towards 
the N.E. to continue in this direction for 45 yards, where it fades out. 
This extension is about the same height as the vallum on the northern 
and southern sides, namely four feet, and between it and the main 
vallum is a slight fosse. : 

- The internal fosse on the northern side varies somewhat in wwrieieh 
but generally is about lO yards wide; there is no evidence of any) 
vallum internal to this. 
~ Starting from the N.W. corner of the Camp and peoesediing N.E. for 
about 100 yards, we come to an entrance; here the vallum turns 
inwards at right angles for 20 yards, where it sH0r05, though to a casual 
observer it appears to turn north-east for about 12 yards, and then 
north-west again at right angles ; this is due to the fact that across the 
éntry there has been a traverse or breast-work, ‘“‘a’’ on plan, about 
15 yards long, which only left a narrow gap at each end between it and 
the ends of the vallum. This traverse, which has collapsed partly on 
to the ends of the vallum, appears to consist almost entirely of stones, 
and may have been originally a roughly-built dry wall, four or five teet 
high. At the N.E.end of the traverse the vallum commences again, 
proceeds for 25 yards N.W. parallel to the in-turned end of the vallum 
above mentioned, at a distance from it of about 10 yards from crest to. 
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crest, and at this point turns N.E. again at right angles. It is to be 
noted that at this corner the vallum overlaps the western turn-in, and 
enfilades the entrance. 

Proceeding N.E., the internal fosse is more marked, and at a point 
70 yards from the entrance there is a low circular mound just internal 
to it, ‘f° on plan, about 25 feet in diameter and one foot im height, 
which appears to be composed of the prevailing flat stones, of no great 
size. From this mound the vallum and fosse continue for a distance 
of 270 yards, at which point the fosse disappears and the vallum makes 
an acute bend, at first in a southerly direction for 25 yards, and then 
turns inwards about 20 yards to form the north side of another entrance 
similar in character to the one above described. Across the mouth of 
this entrance is another traverse, ‘‘b ”’ on plan, rather more in the jaws 
of the opening, about the same size and of the same material as the 
first. Proceeding, the vallum continues outwards again about 25 yards, 
and then turns due south; at the turn it again projects beyond the 
opposite turn-in, and enfilades the approach to the entrance, ‘“‘d’’ on. 
plan. Near the point where the internal fosse ceases there is an 
extension of the vallum towards the N.E. for about 25 yards down the 
hill. 

Proceeding south from the entrance the vallum continues for 300 
yards, where it turns S.W. at an obtuse angle, and continues in this 
direction for 130 yards, where it turns N.W. at right angles to form the 
inner western vallum. ‘There is no apparent fosse on either side of the 
vallum from the second entrance to the southern right angled turn. 
At a point about 220 yards south of the second entrance there is another 
somewhat larger circular mound, ‘‘f’”’ on plan, 20 yards inside the 
vallum ; as the ground falls rather steeply here this mound is. more 
conspicuous than the other, especially when viewed from below, and 
contains a good deal more material, apparently of the same stony 
character ; it is about 45 feet in diameter. 

Coming now to the double vallum on the western side, this is 
altogether on a much larger and more imposing scale than the other 
defences, obviously because of the easy access to this side from the west, 
over the open Down. It extends in a straight line N.W., and the inner 
vallum is continuous with the single vallum surrounding the remainder 
of the Camp. There is no internal fosse ; the fosse between the inner 
and outer vallum is about 30 feet wide at ground level, and the external 
fosse is slightly wider, about 40 feet. The vertical height of the inner 
vallum is, on the average, 15 feet above the level of the bottom of the 
inner fosse, and the width of this vallum, at ground level, is approx- 
imately 50 feet ; the average height of the outer vallum is 12 feet from 
the bottom of the inner fosse, and its width is somewhat greater than 
that of the inner vallum, especially at its ends, where there is an 
elongated hollow on its surface, resembling a shallow intermediate fosse. 
Outside the outer vallum is the outer fosse, 30 to 40 feet wide. 

At the middle of the western sideis another entrance to the Camp, 
“c”’ on-plan;evidently-contemperary-with the defences of this side ; 
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the ends of both the inner and outer vallum turn outwards at this 
point, though the turn is more marked in the case of the inner vallum ; 
also the turns are much more pronounced on the northern side, so that 
the entrance is to some extent enfiladed from the north. Where the 
entry. crosses the two fosses there is a causeway about 14 feet wide, on 
a level with the ground level inside and outside the Camp. 

aio points Im thesinner fesse, marked “x - on the plan, two 
similar excavations have been made into the back of the outer vallum, 
at some unknown period and for some unknown purpose ; they resemble 
gigantic rabbit burrows, and proceed downwards and outwards from 
the bottom of the fosse, partly under the vallum into the underlying 
rock, to a vertical depth of 6 to 8 feet below original ground level; the 
ends of the excavations form small caves, and much resemble rough 
modern trench “dug-outs.”’ It is difficult to estimate their age, but 
they appear to be more or less recent, and the material excavated has 
been disposed of in the fosse. I suggest that they are exploratory 
diggings, but as to what the explorer expected to find I can offer no 
explanation ; much labour must have been expended, as they penetrate 
to a depth of about four feet into the solid rock. 

But whatever their purpose, they are useful to the modern investi- 
gator because they give practical illustration of the manner in which 
the constructors of the Camp executed their works. The geological 
formation underlying the soil is the Great or Bath Oolite; it can be 
seen from the section exposed in these excavations that the upper 4 feet 
or so of the Oolite is fissured and fractured, so that it really consists of 
horizontal layers of smallish flat pieces of stone, closely packed, some- 
what resembling artificial dry walling ; below this begins the massive, 
solid Oolite. Now it is reasonable to suppose that these are the 
geological conditions prevailing over the whole site of this Camp; they 
are common all over the uplands of this region, as exemplified in local 
quarries. The obvious procedure for anyone wishing to construct a 
bank and ditch on this Down would be for him to dig down through 
the top soil, and expose the fractured Oolite ; this would mean a depth 
of one foot or so. He would then proceed to loosen the underlying stones, 
which could quite easily be done with primitive implements; the soil 
and stones could be thrown up to form the bank, and the digging could 
be continued with comparative ease to a depth of about 5 feet from the 
surface, when the digger would begin to encounter solid rock, which 
would put an end to his operations. 

This theory is confirmed by an examination of the section exposed by 
the exploratory excavations ; it can be seen that the vallum is composed 
of random small stones, with a certain amount of earth, to a height of 
about 8 feet above ground level ; below this is the undisturbed fractured 
Oolite to a depth of about 4 feet, where the solid Oolite rock begins, and 
this is the approximate level of the floor of the fosse. 

So much for the external works of the Camp. On referring to the 
O.S. 25inch plan-of the site, we find-a position marked roughly 200 feet 
inside the crest of the vallum on the north-western side ‘‘ Tumulus 
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(site of)..’ On inspecting this position on the spot, it is at once 
evident that it is covered by the almost obliterated remains of a 
rectangular enclosure, about 210 by 200 feet, with long axis roughly east 
and west. The remains of the single enclosing vallum, which does not 
appear to have been very high, can be traced all round, and on the 
north side the remains of a single external fosse are visible. No signs 
of an entrance are apparent, but, in view of the destruction caused by 
the plough, it is possible that there was originally an entrance, all signs 
of which have since disappeared. One thing noticeable in connection 
with the remains of this enclosure is that the soil mixed with the remains 
of the vallum is different from the surrounding soil, being of a more 
clayey nature, suggesting that the materials of the vallum were stones 
laid in clay or mud, imported from elsewhere. 

Outside the NE. entrance.to the Camp) there 1s ajmore; on less) level 
space, ‘‘d”’ on plan, whence a descending track leads down the hill in 
a N.E. direction, towards the Doncombe brook. This track is much 
worn, and has a well-marked vallum for the first 300 feet on its southern 
side and a similar vallum, with one interruption, on its northern side. 
This part of the track forms a deep, hollow way at the present time, 
but may originally have been less deep; it is still used as a footpath 
leading over the main vallum, into the Camp. 

There are some features connected with Bury Wood Camp which are 
worth noticing. One is that the main entrance on the western side is 
on a much larger scale than the two other entrances; I attribute this 
to the fact that it was probably the entrance used for cattle and other 
live-stock, and was the chief means of general access from the open 
down country to the west. The. other entrances were quite probably 
used mainly for obtaining water from the stream, and for ‘‘ short cuts ”’ 
in and out of the Camp. It is noticeable that the ends of the double 
vallum guarding the main entrance turn outwards, whereas at the other 
entrances the ends of the vallum turn inwards. Another feature in 
connection with the two smaller entrances is the presence of the remains 
of a traverse blocking the actual entry ; in my experience it is not 
common to find such traverses still remaining, though they were 
probably the usual thing in Camp entrances of similar size and period. 
This difference in type of the entrances raises the question whether 
the double earthworks on the western side are contemporary with 
those on the other sides, or not ; they are certainly not later and, in 
my opinion, are probably earlier, and represent the earliest means of 
protecting the site. This would perhaps account for the different 
method of construction of the two smaller entrances. 

A more unusual feature of this Camp is the presence of the znternal 
fosse on the northern side. Rybury Camp near All Cannings Cross, 
Devizes, has the same peculiarity, and so has Wolstanbury in Sussex,! 
both probably of Early Iron Age period. 


1 Antiquity, IV, No. 13, p. 38. 
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What is the explanation of the small rectangular enclosure within 
the Camp ? Is it earlier or later than the mainearthworks? Is it one 
of those Transitional or Early Iron Age works mentioned in Mrs. 
Cunnington’s book ?! Was it constructed for occupation by human 
beings, or is it a cattle pound ? Is it of comparatively recent date, 
perhaps Medieval ? The spade might decide, but meanwhile we must 
be content to speculate. Somewhat similar enclosures within Camps. 
are to be found at Clifton Down and at Pillesden Pen, Dorset. 

With regard to the two small circular mounds within the Camp, it is 
not uncommon to find such mounds associated with similar earthworks. 
What their purpose was in this instance it is impossible to state ; they 
may even be heaps of stones thrown out by a modern farmer. The 
spade might reveal their origin. 

Can we assign a date to Bury Wood Camp from the facts that we 
have been able to collect from external inspection alone? From its 
general resemblance to several camps that have been found by 
excavation to belong to the Iron Age, I think that this Camp can be 
reasonably assigned to that period. An interesting fact here emerges ; 
in the year 1909 ‘‘ Neolithic scrapers, cores and worked flints’’ were 
found within Bury Wood Camp by W. G. Collins and J. E. P. Falconer.? 
In 1936, while walking round the margin of the ploughed land inside the 
Camp in search of “artifacts ’’ on two or three occasions, the writer 
picked up nine indubitable flint flakes, three broken cores, and eighteen 
flint chips, but no other evidences of human activity. These flint 
‘artifacts’ are of the type commonly regarded as Neolithic, but 
possibly of much later date ; modern archeologists are inclined to doubt 
whether such flint ‘“‘artifacts’’ can be used fordating purposes. The Bury 
Wood flints can only be regarded as evidence that this site was, at 
some period, a habitation site. 

Bury Wood provides a good example of the transitional type between 
Promontory and Contour Camps, and, in the writer’s opinion, was 
originally a Promontory Camp, later improved by Contour type 
features. 

No description of Bury Wood Camp would be complete without some 
reference to a neighbouring earthwork, first mentioned by Aubrey as 
follows :— 

‘* At Ford-hill is a rampard with graffe eastward, but no Camp ; 
it was to obstruct the enemies comeing ; the like whereof is to be 
seen in severall other places.’’ 3 

Aubrey is probably right ; this earthwork was most likely constructed 
to ‘‘ obstruct the enemies comeing ”’ from the east to attack the Bury 
Wood position. On the slope of Ford Hill, facing eastwards towards 
Ford, at a distance of approximately }-mile from the nearest point of 


1 Cunnington, Mrs. M. E., An Introduction to the Archeology of 
Wiltshire. 2 W.A.M., xxxvi, p. 509. 

3 Aubrey and Jackson, Wiltshive Collections. 

VOL. XLVII. NO. CLXV. 2K 
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Bury Wood Camp, is a single vallum with fosse to the east, extending 
roughly north and south fora distance of 450 yards and crossing near its 
centre the road from Chippenham to Bath. North of the road the vallum 
is nearly obliterated, but can be traced into the wood clothing the southern 
‘side of the Doncombe Valley. South of the road the vallum and fosse are 
easily followed, and extend almost to the margin of a wood which partially 
clothes the western side of the valley of the Box Brook for two miles 
southwards. Atits maximum the crest ofthe vallumisabout 10feetabove 
the bottom of the fosse, and probably at the time of its construction the 
whole earthwork was a formidable obstacle. It is practically certain 
that all the lower ground, especially in the valleys, in this district was 
covered by dense forest before the Saxon invasions, and there is little 
doubt that the site of this earthwork was an open gap in the forest, 
through which an enemy approaching Bury Wood Camp would be more 
or less compelled to pass, and it is the writer’s opinion that the earth- 
work must be regarded as an outlying fortification constructed in 
connection with the Camp, if not actually contemporary with it. 

History is silent with regard to the stronghold of Bury Wood, and I 
can find no legend or tradition connected with it, but perhaps the 
future holds some thrilling tale in store ; attempts have been made to 
associate it with Alfred and his campaigns against the Danes, but these 
may be regarded as interesting speculations only. 

In conclusion I should like to express my thanks to Mrs. Cunnington, 
Canon Goddard, and Mr. O. G. S. Crawford for much advice and 
assistance in the preparation of this account. 
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Of the five Roman roads which are shown on the Ordnance Survey 
map of Roman Britain ? as radiating from Old Sarum (Sorbiodunum), 
two possess ancient names of their own. That which runs south-west 
towards Badbury Rings is named Achling (or Ackling) Dyke in one 
sector, while the road going north-east to Silchester (Calleva Atrebatum) 
is called the Portway. 

The Anglo-Saxon word port, which comes from the Latin portus, 
means a town, especially a market-town ?; and the Saxon charters # 
frequently apply the name Portway to secondary roads which serve to 
connect such towns. Although the extant Saxon charters do not use 
this name when referring to this road, yet the name may well be of 
considerable antiquity ; and, if thisisso, it is for once given to a road of 
some importance, and not to a mere via vicinalis, to which class Lt.-Col. 
Karslake assigns most of the Portways. 

-The course of the road is well known, except in the neighbourhood of 
Silchester,® and has been fully described by Colt Hoare.6 Dr. Grundy “ 
gives references to the Saxon charters ® in which the Hampshire section 
of the road is described as the stveet or the old stveet, but he cites no 
instance of a Wiltshire charter impinging on it. 

Whereas the course of the road and its Roman date are certain, its 
mode of construction does not seem to have been examined in detail. 
‘ A quarter of a mile of the road was removed at St. Mary Bourne,® near 
- Andover, in 1879, because it interfered with the plough. The flint 
layer was from 4 to 8ins. below the surface and some 24ft. wide; but 
“no mention was made of the rest of the aggey, or mound, which must 
have been ploughed away before then. For a detailed cross-section of 
-a Roman road in the neighbourhood, reference must be made to the 


1 The Society is indebted to Mr. H. C. Brentnall, F.S.A., for the cost 
of the blocks illustrating this paper. 
2 9nd edn., 1928. 

3 E, Ekwall: Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place-names 
(Oxford, 1936). s.v. 

4 Lt.-Col. J. B. Karslake: Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Arch. Jour., XXX, 
44—5. Dr.G. B. Grundy: Arch. Jour., LX XIV, 99. 

° Arch. Inst. Jour., VIII (1851), pp. 227 sqq. 

6 Ancient History of Wiltshire, vol. II (1821), pp. 46 sqq. 

7 Arch. Jour., LXXV (1918), pp. 98, 172. 

8 W. de G. Birch: Cartularium Saxonicum (1887), vol. II, Nos. 624, 
625, 674, 763 ; vol. III, 974. J. M. Kemble: Codex diplomaticus aevi 
Saxonici (1847), vol. V, Nos. 1091, 1094, 1102, 1136, 1187. 

® T. Codrington: Roman Roads in Britain, 3rd edn. (1918), p. 247. 
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work of Lt.-Gen. Pitt-Rivers at Woodyates,!® which lies on the Wiltshire 
—Dorset border ten miles south-west of Old Sarum on the way to 
Dorchester. 

The Site. [See Ordnance Survey maps: One-Inch, sheet 122 (edn. 
1931) ; Six-Inch, Wiltshire, LXI, N.E. (edn. 1926.)] The excavation 
about to be described was undertaken in March and April, 1936, in the 
parish of Newton Tony, which lies in the south-east corner of Wiltshire, 
eight miles north-east of Salisbury up the Bourne valley, and is on the 
Hampshire border. In this neighbourhood the Portway runs parallel 
to the Southern Railway main line from Salisbury to Andover Junction 
for four miles ; and about midway between Porton and Grateley stations 
a section of the road is enclosed in railway property, at the point where 
the branch-line to Bulford turns off. This enclosure is bounded on the 
south-east by the main line, on the west by the branch-line, and on the 
north-east by a cart-road which dates from 1905, when the branch-line 
was built. The cart-road makes this wide détouy in order to pass the 
railway at a level-crossing. In this way the well-preserved remains of 
the Portway within the enclosure have been free from traffic for thirty 
years, and therefore provided the most promising site for obtaining a 
standard cross-section of the road-structure. Indeed, for the first 
64 miles out from Old Sarum the aggey of the Portway has either been 
overlaid by the modern road, or disappeared, or been ploughed away ; 
within the parish of Newton Tony, on the other hand, it is well preserved. 

Along the south side of the road there runs a drove-route, and the 
combined width of road and drove is 45ft., the exact limits being defined 
by the rectangular clumps of trees planted at regular intervals on either 
side of the course. The fine preservation of the agger at the site 
excavated showed that it had not been ploughed. The parish Tithe 
Map (1839) marks the field to the south of the road as pasture and that 
to the north as arable: on the latter side the sharp cut made by the 
plough contrasted well with the indefinite edge on the south side. 

As regards the geology, the area in question is on the Upper Chalk 
(soft, with flints) apparently in the zone of Actinocamax quadratus, and 
in the depression some forty yards to the north-east there is the begin- 
ning of a tongue of valley-gravel.1! 

The Road. A long section was cut across the road from A to B (see 
fig. 1). On reaching the fence the section was prolonged by cutting a 
trench (C to D) parallel to the former, and at a distance of 32ft. to the 
north-east. The road was found in excellent preservation (see fig. 2). 
Asa preliminary the builders had removed the turf, topsoil, and chalk 
rubble, and left an even surface of undisturbed chalk. The first layer 
of road-material placed on this foundation was chalk rubble, cambered 
to a thickness of 7ins. in the centre. Next came a single layer of large 
flints, carefully fitted by hand, averaging 3 to 4ins. in thickness. They 


10 Pitt-Rivers : vol. III (1892) : Excavations in Bokerly and Wansdyke, 
1888—189l, p. 74, plate CLXIII. 
11 Map and Memoir of the Geological Survey, No. 298, p. 58 (edn. 1903). 
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Fic. I.—The Portway at Newton Tony Junction. 
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PxLaTte I1.—The Portway. Detail of the ruts in the gravel-surface, from the 
south-east. 


IPL ATs, JUL =sping Portway. . Full cross-section, showing southern outer ditch, 
small inner ditches, and south kerb, from the south-east. 
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were bedded in soil, but a thin sprinkling of chalk, flush with the top 
of the flints, had been packed into the crevices to make an even surface. 
The top layer of the road was composed of local gravel, well-cambered 
and some 6ins. thick at the centre. This was covered by 2 to 3ins. of 
turf and topsoil. 

The structure differs from the example at Woodyates in having been 
laid on solid chalk, and not on the old ground-surface, and in having 
-only three layers, and not five. At Woodyates !2 the lowest layer was 
‘the flint bottoming, and this was covered by layers of chalk rubble, 
tertiary gravel, chalk rubble, and lastly fine gravel. 

On the south-east edge a remarkably fine kerb of the flint bottoming 
was uncovered (see plate I) : the other kerb was also well defined and 
showed the road to be 17ft. 3ins. wide. These kerbs were packed in 
with gravel for 2 or 3ft. on the outer side, and beneath this packing 
the layer of chalk rubble continued outwards for about 4ft. beyond the 
_kerbs, thus giving to the aggery, but not the road proper, an over-all 
width of 26ft. Sin. 

The Ruts. The gravel road-surface was cut deep by two ruts of 
doubtful age, (see plate II). Not only had 4 to Sins. of the gravel been 
worn through, but even the flint bottoming had been depressed by the 
,concentration of weight at these points. The edges of the ruts were 
not sharply defined but had a flat slope. The ruts were 5ft. 10ins. 
_apart (centre to centre), a width approximating to the gauge of modern 
Wiltshire carts.13 The line of the ruts could still be traced as a slight 
depression in the turf, which proves them to have been used in com- 
paratively recent times, although local information gave no support for 
the use of the aggey within living memory. There was no trace of 
wear by traffic elsewhere on the surface, and it is not possible to say 
at what period this cart-gauge came into use or the ruts began to be 
formed. 

The Ditches. A well-cut V-shaped ditch was found running parallel 
to the axis of the road on either side, where its line was verified by two 
further trenches. It averaged Ift. 3ins. in depth and 3ft. across the 
top (see plate III and fig. 1, Nos. I—VI. These Roman numerals mark 
the points at which the course of the ditches was verified). The centre 
of the ditch on the south side was 32ft. from the south kerb, and that 
on the north side 34ft. 3ins. from the north kerb. These ditches were 
filled at the bottom with Gins. of loosely-packed chalk rubble, which 
formed the primary silting, and above this with about 5ins. of flinty 
soil as the secondary filling. 

Between the south kerb and its ditch ran a pair of shallow ditches, 
-semi-circular in section (fig. 1, Nos. VII—XII, XIII—xXVI). These 
were only 3 to 4ins. deep, and 12ins. wide. The more northerly one kept 
parallel to, and 7ft. away from, the south kerb. The other, after keep- 


12 Pitt-Rivers : loc. cit. 
13 The Rev. R. H. Lane kindly examined the ruts and gave much 
expert information on the subject of carts. 
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ing parallel at first, soon diverged slightly to the south, but its further 
course could not be verified owing to the railway cutting. There was 
no trace of these smaller ditches to the north of the road, although 
search was made for them. 

The large, outer ditches were set very far back from the kerbs, being 
32ft. away on the south, and 34ft. 3ins. on the north. There is a 
precedent for such distances, for at Woodyates!‘ the distances were 33ft. 
on the north and 28ft. on the south. At the point trenched at Newton 
Tony the ground between ditch and kerb on the south was lower than 
the lip of the ditch, so that, at this point at least, the ditch would not 
serve for surface-drainage. But even so the ditches would keep the 
whole area between them drained by way of the subsoil. It is possible 
that, as chalk requires less draining than other subsoils, the ditches 
were set far back in order to define the full limits of the land to be 
regarded as part of the roadway. It must not, however, be supposed 
that the unmetalled verge was extensively used for wheeled traffic ; for 
although it was used as a sheep-drove up till 1905, there was not the 
slightest trace of any ruts in the chalk, and yet such ruts occur in the 
modern cart-track a httle further to the south-west. 

The shallow ditches, which occur on only one side, are hard to ex- 
plain. A clue to their purpose may perhaps be given by the state of 
the chalk lying between them. Elsewhere chalk rubble formed the top 
of the undisturbed chalk ; but inside the ditches the rubble was absent, 
the level of the chalk was about 2ins. lower, and the turf had formed 
immediately upon the hard chalk!®. It is therefore possible that the 
shallow ditches were made for the temporary purpose of marking the 
area from which the chalk rubble for the lowest layer of the agger was 
to be taken. The large, permanent ditches would supply the rest of 
the chalk required for this layer. 


The road-section described above provides an excellent example of 
Roman methods of engineering roads in a chalk district. All the 
material is of local.origin and could have been obtained within a mile 
or less of the site. The road is scientifically built, with a good camber 
for drainage, a solid bottoming of flints, and a hard surface of gravel. 
The Roman workmanship is further exemplified by the well-laid 
kerbs, the ditches, and the straightness of the road. 

The writer wishes to thank the Southern Railway Company for kindly 
granting permission for excavation on so favourable a site. He also 
thanks Messrs. Frank Stevens and H. C. Brentnall for their valuable 
assistance, and the Rev. B. Wright for much assistance with the 
photography and surveying. 


14 Pitt-Rivers : loc. cit. 


15 Dr. J. F. S. Stone, after seeing the section, confirmed the writers 
opinion that there had been some such removal of the original surface. 
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LIDDINGTON. 
By J. Lez Osgorn, F. R. HIstT.9. 


The village stands on a minor eminence, from which wide views can 
be obtained, while further back rises Liddington Hill, with the great 
British earthwork of Liddington Camp or Castle. . This consists of an 
enclosure of nearly eight acres, surrounded by an immense rampart and 
fosse, and is considered to belong to the Iron Age, 1.e., from 400 to 50 
B.C. From this eminence it is possible to see to the Cotswolds on the 
north and far over the counties of Wilts, Berks, Gloucester and 
Somerset. So much has been written about this Camp that it is not 
possible to add anything to what is already known and accessible. But 
it may be recalled that it was here that Richard Jefferies was accustomed 
to come and commune with nature. He has recorded something of his 
emotions in his ‘‘ Story of My Heart.’’ In the first chapter of that 
wonderful book he describes how he used to resort to this entrenchment, 
now gazing at the vast prospect, and then lying down on the grass and 
speaking in his soul to the earth, the sun, the air, and the distant sea 
far beyond sight. No one should visit Liddington Camp without 
reading again that marvellous self-revealing chapter. The place, with 
all its memories of more than two thousand years, is for ever sacred to 
Richard Jefferies. The house at Coate, where he was born and where 
he lived for his earlier years, is in the parish of Chiseldon, but the 
southern part of the hamlet of Coate is in Liddington parish. 

When we come to the Church we are in the region of conjecture 
and uncertainty, for alike as to the constitution and foundation, and 
to the history and architecture of the fabric, the ordinary sources of © 
information afford extremely little help. Neither Aubrey nor: Britton. 
have anything to say. In Domesday it appears among the possessions 
of the Abbey of Shaftesbury, which had been founded by Alfred about 


880 A.D. Under the iniquitous system prevalent, it had been .: 


appropriated to this Abbey to provide one of four prebends, of which 
the other three were Ewerne, Fontmell and Gillingham, in Dorset, the | 
Rectors of which were the confessors of the Abbess, performed the 
offices of the Abbey Church, and looked after the spiritual welfare of 
the ladies of the Convent. So occupied, their parishioners were © 
ministered to by Vicars appointed by them, who resided, and, after the . 
Lateran Council of 1179, received a fixed stipend, probably the lesser 
tithes and fees. It was something perilously lke malversation of trust. 
They took money that had been provided for the needs of their parishes 
to enable them to do work of another kind in another place. None of 
these three prebends now exist. In the Rev. John Hutchins’ History 
of Dorset, it 1s recorded that in 1291 a portion of five marks was paid 
by the Rector of Cheselbourne to the Rector of Hydington! or Ludington, 
€ Wilts. By the ancient foundation of the Prebend of Ludington, a. 
part or portion of it was all manner of tithes of the demesne lands 


1 This is as given in Hutchins. 
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of the Manor or Grange of Cheselbourne, except all those lands which 
were separated from the demesne in that Manor, in tenure of the 
tenants there at the time of the ancient foundation of that Prebend. 
On October 20th, 1438, in consequence of some disputes, a composition 
was made between John Mason, Rector of Cheselbourne, and John 
Symondesburgh, Prebendary or Rector of Ludington, by John Hasard, 
Official of the Archdeacon of Dorset, etc., arbiter between them, by 
whom it was decreed that the Rector of Cheselbourne should have all 
the tithes, great and small, in the parish and demesnes, paying to the 
Rector of Ludington nine marks yearly. The Abbess of Shaston and 
the two Rectors gave their consents to, and the Bishop of Sarum 
confirmed, this compromise. The Rector of Cheselbourne has 
subsequently paid to the Prebend £6 less £1 4s. 4d. land tax, and the 
Rectors of Compton Abbas and of Melbury Abbas each £3 5s. less 
13s. 4d. land tax. 

After the dissolution, the greater part of the possessions of Shaftesbury 
‘Abbey were obtained by the Wriothesleys, Earls of Southampton, but 
in 1547 Sir Henry Sharington secured from the King a grant of this 
portion, together with Lacock Abbey, where he resided. He presented 
to the Prebend first in 1554, and the presentation remained with his 
descendants till 1759, when it passed to the Dukes of Marlborough, who 
still hold it. Probably this portion of Sir Henry Sharington’s property 
went to his daughter Olive, who married secondly Sir Robert Stapeldon, 
‘who is mentioned as Patron in 1592, while she herself presented in 
1608. 

In Phillips’ Wilts Institutions, the title given to the occupant of the 
benefice in the earliest entries is ‘‘ Rector,’’ even when the Church is 
described as ‘‘ Eccl. preb. de Ludyngton ”’ ; later on he is styled some- 
times ‘‘Preb.” and sometimes ‘“ Rector.’’ At his institution he is 
merely entered ‘‘ Rector,’ even when the Church is styled ‘‘ prebendal.”’ 
In the Valor Eccl. he is styled ‘“‘ Rector” (1535). When he presents to 
the Vicarage he is almost always styled ‘“‘ Preb.”’ After the dissolution 
until 1711 he always appears as “‘ Rector,”’ but at that date the incum- 
bent Matthew Tate when he presented to the Vicarage is given the 
title ‘‘ Preby.”’ His two successors when presenting are styled, the one 
“Clerk, and’ the other’ “Rector:” Hhe procedure has been) andius, 
that the Patron presents to the Prebend, and the Prebendary to the 
Rectory and Vicarage, permissibly himself. The present incumbent 
was inductcd as “‘ Vicar,”’ but this is claimed to have been an oversight. 
-It has, however, been subsequently rectified. 

All this, however, does not solve the problem of how it comes about 
that this Prebend alone, attached to a dissolved Abbey, has survived 
that dissolution. It might have been expected that the Rectorial 
tithes would have passed to the new Patron, who thus became 
Jay impropriator, and who would have appointed a Vicar, and that the 
Prebend would vanish, as having no more raison @’ etre. 

There is in the Church a list of Prebendaries from 1316 and of 
-Rectors and Vicars from 1297. 
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The old Rectory house stood in the Kitchen Garden behind the 
Parsonage Farm House. The present Rectory was given by Prebendary 
Michael Hare in 1824. 

THE CHurcH. The architectural history of the Church itself, which 
is dedicated to All Saints, is scarcely less obscure. It is much to be 
regretted that Mr. Ponting, who conducted the work here in the ’80’s, 
left no notes ; but something can still be gathered from an examination 

of the fabric. The building as it now stands consists of nave, with 
north aisle, divided off by an arcade of three bays, and south porch, 
_.chancel, and battlemented western tower which was added in the later 
Perpendicular period. A modern vestry has been added outside the 
aisle, entered by an E.E. doorway with foliated head of great beauty. 
This doorway was no doubt the original entrance to the Church. The 
aisle is clearly the oldest part of the Church, being of early 13th century 
_ date; probably the western part of the chancel is of the same period. 
The aisle contains two recessed tombs, with E.E. mouldings ; the tombs 
are covered with slabs, bearing crosses. No record exists as to their 
occupants, but there is a tradition that they cover the remains of two 
Abbesses of Shaftesbury, one of whom is supposed to have been the 
builder of the Church. The windows in the north wall are lancets, 
deeply splayed. At the east end is a beautiful E.E. window of three 
trefoiled lights. It is filled with glass in memory of Clifford George 
Pitt, given by Prebendary and Mrs. Pitt in 1914. There is a piscina 
in the S. wall, but the bowl has been removed, and a rough block 
inserted, and there is an Elizabethan holy table beneath, thus pro- 
viding a Chapel of great charm and peace. In the 14th century 
considerable alterations would appear to have been made in the Church. 
The north wall was raised, and a fine geometrical window inserted in 
the west wall. The arcade was rebuilt, more to the south, thus widen- 
ing the aisle and throwing the east window out of centre; the stone 
used above the arcade is ashlar, and the pillars, capitals, and mouldings 
are of distinctive 14th century character, with the exception of some 
absurd miniature dog-tooth ornamentation supplied in a 19th century 
“‘restoration.’’ At about the same time the nave appears to have been 
widened by a new south wall being built outside an earlier one, with 
south porch and windows of the period, a small round one and one of 
ordinary type being inserted at the eastern end. The chancel is thus 
thrown out of centre. This contains an E.E. priest’s door on the south. 
Probably when the other alterations were made the chancel was 
lengthened ; the buttresses are of the 14th century at the corners. 
There is no corner buttress to the early 13th century north aisle. 

The low chancel arch is modern, and was inserted during restoration. 
Above it, in the gable, are indications of a filled-in opening. The 
lancet windows are not original, and in 1887 a new east window was 
inserted, the tracery being copied from one in the Church at Herne, in 
Kent. In 1886 the roofs were re-laid, new sanctuary step and oak 
rails were supplied ; the plaster was stripped from the chancel walls, 
and anew pulpit and lectern were added. In 1892 choir seats, ascreen 
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of late Perpendicular character, and a very beautiful font cover, 
followed ; and in 1914 a two-manual organ: of exceptionally fine tone 
was presented by Prebendary and Mrs. Pitt. The old barrel organ © 
still stands at the west end of the aisle. The lectern is of oak, of Eagle 
pattern. The pulpit, which is commodious and of good general 
appearance, is of a highly composite character from an architectural 
point of view. Beside the pulpit is an oblong.opening inserted to enable ~ 
persons sitting in the aisle to see the preacher. The gem of the Church 
remains to be mentioned, the font. This is tub-shaped and has 
incised V and nail-head mouldings, and it is mounted on a modern base. 
This font, of Transition—Norman character, raises questions. It is 
plainly of earlier date than any thing else about the Church. Did it - 
belong to an earlier building ? or was it brought from elsewhere ? 
Domesday makes no mention of any Church here. The registers are 
complete from 1692. The plate is modern, 1887; a chalice and paten- . 
cover had ‘‘ disappeared.” There are five bells; three of 1663; one, 
by Wells of Aldbourne, 1786, and one by W. Taylor, 1849. There isa 
Carolean chair in the chancel. 

Outside the Church, near the chancel door, is the stump of an ancient 
churchyard cross. 

The Church as it stands to-day is of rare peacefulness and beauty, | 
and will remain as a memorial of the loving care and generosity of © 
Prebendary and Mrs. Pitt for many years to come. 
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NOTES ON THE COURTS LEET AND BARON IN 
AEE SB ORY W LEAS: 
By G. W. G. HUGHES. 


Amongst the papers of Mr. Hedley Bishop, of Amesbury, who died 
in 1935, was found a manuscript book containing the “‘ presentments ” 
of the Court Leet and Court Baron of mae 

On the first page is written :— 

‘This Book was bought for the use of Amesbury Pryory by the 
persons whose names are hereunder written now serving as Jury- 
men at the Court and Court Baron of Amesbury Earls and 
Amesbury Priors held for His Grace Charles Douglass Duke of 
Queensberry and Dover the 28th day of October, 1730.”’ 

(The names of 15 jurymen follow.) 

The next three pages give the names of the constables from 1704 to . 
1854, and, in a parallel column, the names of the ‘“‘ Bayliffs ’’ from 1730. 
One constable and two bayliffs (one for Earls and one for Priors) were 
elected each year. With occasional exceptions, the constable was 
changed each year. There was probably little competition for this 
undesired, unpaid and sometimes onerous post. Possibly sometimes a 
man would be content to serve in place of another for a consideration. 
Thus we find John Crocker was constable for nine years between 1764 
and 1766. From 1734 onwards the following presentation is repeated : 
“We present that any man that ever served as constable shall not be 
obliged to serve the office of Bailiff.”’ 

The first entry of the ‘‘ minutes’”’ is as follows :— 

pelhemrresentinenty ot Both) Corts at ye Cort eet and Cort 
Barron Holden the 25th day of October 1733 for His Grace Charles 
Duglass the Duke of Queensberry and Dover. 

We present it is contrary to ye Customs of this Manner for ye 
Lord to grant any Coppys in Revertion before the surrender of ye 
Coppy in Revertion. 

(Note.—In 1737 the wording is “ . . . without the copy in 
possession surrender in open court.’’) 

Item. We present the occupier of Countess Farm to have no 
way nor right to drive any manner of Cattle through Cow Leas to 
Lower Leas from Lady Day to Martins Tide. 

Item. We present it to be the custom of ye Manner for ye Cows 
of the Herd to go three days in each Cornefield before ye Sheep. 

items We present 1 to be contrary to ye Customs of this 
Manner to put out any Beast into ye Common before ye 3rd day 
of May. 

Item. We present it to be a right for ye Herd of Cows of Great 
Amesbury to have three days food in a httle Meadow called ye 
Butts and likewise in ye little field after Harvest before Mr. 
Haywards sheep. 
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Notes on the Courts Leet and Baron in Amesbury, Wilts. 


Item. We present that there may be three weeks Court kept in 
Amesbury as formerly for ye advantage of ye Town. 

Item. We present ye shop of Dr. Martens now in ye hand of 
Edwd. Blanchard to be out of repair. 

Item. We present Abigall ye wife of John Osgood to be dead 
what Heriot we know not. 

Item. We present Thos. Porrens hows out of repaire. 

Item. We present the ditch in Great Boornham Meadow to be 
clensed by ye owner thereof. 

We present Abm. Osgood, Saml. Bunday or Peter Randall to 
serve as constable for the year insowing. 

(The names of nine jurymen follow.) 


The first six presentments are repeated almost word for word each 
year until 1776. In all probability they were copied from some earlier 
document and their object was to prevent any lapse in the Customs of 
the manor. Although not actually mentioned until towards the end of 
‘the book, there must have been a perambulation of the bounds of the 
manors by the steward and jurymen. A frequent item is :—‘‘ We pre- 
sent the Bounds Stalks in the fields to be out of repair and the tenants 
.do desire that it should be done by the Lords of the severall manors.” 
Other ‘‘ Customs of the Manor ”’ were occasionally infringed. 


‘We present that it to be contrary to the custom of the manor 
for any horses to be put into the Common or any part thereof 
before Lammas.”’ 

‘We present Farmer Scanes for feeding the Summer field with 
his ewes and lambs before St. Georges Day.”’ 

‘We present Farmer Scanes for feeding his flock belonging to 
Cornel Kenton over Porton way where he have no right according 
to custom.”’ 

‘‘We present Farmer Scanes for putting more sheep in the 
Common than he have a right to keep.’’, 

‘We present Farmer Scanes for not putting a Bull to the herd 
of Beast according to custom.’” 

“We present Edmund Goddard for bringing in Woolsens Hill 
flock into the Town Field such days as he have no right to come.” 

‘We present it to be the custom of this Manner for the Tennants 
who have a Right of Common to have a right to the Shroud of 
Trees standing thereon.” 

‘We present Earls Farm flock of sheep to have no right of feed 
on Cuckolds Hill and Townsend field till nine days before 
Michaelmas.”’ 

‘We present the occupiers of Countess Court Farm for enclosing 
part of ye Common near Dark Lane throughing to another 
Mannor.’’ 

‘We present it to be contrary to the Custom of this Mannor 
that the occupiers of Ratfin Farm have no right to cut grass on 
Kings Island.” 
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‘We present that Mr. Hutchins has encroached on the Mannor 
by planting fir trees over the boundry between Porton and Red 
House farms.” 

Occasionally the lord of the manor is taken to task :— 

“We present His Grace the Duke of Queensberry and Dover for 
causing part of a bank called Whitnam Bank to be carried away 
being part of the Common.” 

‘We present Sir Edmund Antrobus Bart for Stopping a foot- 
path at a place called the Crook Hedge from Cold-harbour to the 
London Road.”’ 

The courts seem to have met yearly about the third week in October 
and if the duties of the jurymen were not onerous there was some 
conviviality. New members of the jury were expected to pay their 
footing. . 

“Mr. Brasfield and Mr. Coster and Mr. Bundy have paid their 
Colt Ale.” 

‘““Mr. Whapshare paid fifteen shillings and ninepence for his 
Colt on being Steward.”’ - 

Non-attendance at the court entailed a fine. 

‘“ We present Nicholas Bishop and James Cuff for not attending 
the Court being duly warned and they was amers’d two shillings 
and sixpence each.”’ 

a Memorandum. Mr. Hodding, Steward, paid a fine of 10 
shillings to each Court for not attending in proper time as Warrants 
expressed.”’ 

References to other officials are not frequent. 

“We present that if any person is trespassed by Cattell and are 
pounded the Hayward shall not let them out till the persons 
trespassed are satisfied.” 

1843. ‘‘ John Harrison the Hayward now removed from office 
and the rural police to act as Hayward.” 

1837. ‘‘ We Jewrymen on the Earldom sides do present the road 
in Coldharbour as a very great Newsince and the undersined do 
| request the Weyman to make some improvement it being also Mr. 

Hughes wish and if not done in one month for the Weyman to be 
under a fine of 20s.”’ 
| A constant entry is 
‘‘We present the Brass Quart and Pint and the Watch Bills to 
| be delivered to the Constables for the year ensuing.”’’ 

In the Salisbury and Blackmore Museum is an old ‘‘ Guisarme “” which 
_ was presented by Mr. J. Edwards, a well-known antiquary of Amesbury. 
_ It is possible that this is one of the ‘‘ Watch-bills ’’ referred to. It has 
| the following inscription on it. ‘‘ Francis, Smith. Nihil laboro nisi ut 
| saluis sis noctes vigitantur. Amarae. 1731. Ambrosia.” 1 

| It would appear that the presentations tended to be rather slow in 
| producing the effect desired. In 1751 there seems to have been a fire 


1 See Note and illustrations following. 
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which destroyed the standard quart and and pint pots. It was 
presented that the Lord of the manor should provide new ones, and 
this request was repeated yearly until 1759 when mention is made of 
new ones. Similarly, the Lord of the Manor was asked to provide 
weights and scales for the market in 1752, and these were asked for 
yearly until 1801, when at last they appear to have been provided. 
‘‘Dr. Marten’s” shop was cited for three years as being out of repair. 
_. -After’ 1776 the records of the. meetings of the courts are more 
perfunctory. Occasionally ‘‘We present all things well,” and the 
names of the new constable and bailiff are all that isrecorded. In 1778 
_“ No Court held for the year 1778 on account of the late Duke’s death.”’ 
} (he last’ enittry.is.).) - SNS} thissas thes fist atime si Count 
received the rents. Nov. Ist. 1854.” 

In an old Steward’s Account Book in the possession of Sir Cosmo 
Antrobus, Bart., is the following record of ‘‘ The Customs of Amesbury 
, Harls and Priory... 

‘Taken out of an old Survey Book in the time of the Earl of 
Hertford then Lord of the same manors upon the oaths of the 
Homage there present September 3rd Anno Domini 1635 the 

- Homage there were John Street, James Rattew, Richard Harrison, 

Robt. Rutt, Robt. Humphrey, Wm. Bundy, Henry Vyle, Anthony 

Trotman, John Fortune, and in the presence of other tenants of the 

said manors; assisting & being called to present their Customs, 

Precincts, Mounds & Boundaries of the said Manors. 

Imprimis. It was presented that the customary lands have been 
letten for three lives and the wife of any life named to be and to 
have an estate for the term of her life as well if she marry as if she 
marry not. 

Item. That the wife of every customary Tenant shall have her 
widow’s estate if her husband die tenant in possession although he 
had a wife before named in the Copy. 

Item. That if any Customary Tenant die at any time within the 
year before Michaelmas, the Executors of the dead Tenant shall 
enjoy the Tenement till Mich’mas following but if he die after 
Harvest & hath sown any wheat before M’mas the executors of the 
tenant shall have the corn sown paying the M’mas rent & yielding 
such satisfaction to the Lord of the manor or the next taker as 
shall be adjudged by the Homage. 

Item. That all surrenders of Customary lands have usual been 
within the said manor & before some of the tenants & not out of 
the manor. 

Item. That usually low penalties have been set upon every 
Customary Tenant to repair in cases of reparations and the third 
to a plain forfeiture if that be not repaired. 

Item. If any customary tenant do cut down any timber tree 
warrantable he forfeiteth his estate & if he cut another tree he then 
is fineable to the Lord. 
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Item. That the Customary Land may be let for a year if it be 
let for more than one year without a licence it is a forfeiture to the 
Estate. reece, i 

Item. That if any Customary Tenant be attainted for life for 
felony or treason or outlawed for the same his wife shall have her 
widow’s estate. 

Item. That upon the death forfeiture or surrender of every 
tenement the best beast good of cattle shall be paid for a Herriott 
to the Lord and every several tenant to a yard land or upward 
shall pay a Herriott as aforesaid likewise every tenant of a Cosset 
shall pay for a Herriott to the Lord 4 bushels of oats unless other- 
wise compounded for or agreed. 

Item. That if any Customary Tenant do let fall negligently any 
house or housing the tenant so offending shall forfeit his estate. 

Item. That if a widow being no taker do marry or commit 
fornication she shall forfeit her estates. 

Item. That if there be two or three takers of Customary Lands 
in one Copy or Grant the first can surrender but his own estate if 
the others do pay but any part of the fine. But if the parties 
surrendering pay the whole fine he may surrender the whole estate. 

Item. That all copies and grants of Customary Lands -have 
usually been made & granted successively & not jointly. 

Item. That if any Customary Tenant do hang drown or other- 
wise shorten his life by such like indirect means the wife of such 
tenant shall have her widow’s estate as any other woman ought to 
have. eee nes 

Item. That any Customary Tenant may not sue another out of 
his Lord’s court without the debt amount to above 40L. 

Item. That no Customary Tenant may dwell from his living 
above one year & one day without licence. 


I am informed by the Clerk of the Peace for Wilts that there is no 
Inclosure Award or Act for the Parish of Amesbury or for Amesbury 
Earls and Priors. That there were common fields early in the 18th 
century seems undoubted but I have not yet ascertained when and how 
the enclosure into the present farms took effect. 
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NOTES. 
The Amesbury Watch Bill in Salisbury Museum. 
The total height is 7 feet 1 inch, of which the iron blade and socket 
comprise about | foot 11 inches. The wooden shaft is provided with 


an iron spike at the other end. On the wood inside the split socket is 
the word “ AMBROSEA ”’ in brass nails and below, around the wooden 
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Inscription (actual size) on the Amesbury Watch Bill in 
Salisbury Museum. 


staff are rings of chip carved zigzags alternating with smooth bands on 
which is the main inscription in brass nails. The lower part of the 


1 The Society is indebted to Mr. F. Stevens for the cost of the blocks 
illustrating this note. 
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main shaft is decorated all over with spiral bands of chip carving, with 
a longitudinally carved panel about the middle, this lower part being 
stained dark brown, while the upper part is of a lighter colour. 

F. STEVENS. 


Amesbury Watch Bill in Salisbury Museum. 


Inglesham Church Wall-Paintings. On the thirteenth 
of February, 1933, I made a careful examination of the walls of 
Inglesham Church. Traces of wallpaintings dating from the thirteenth 
to the eighteenth century are visible in most parts of the building. In 
places the painting has been somewhat roughly exposed, but for the 
most part it is still covered by limewash. By removing the limewash 
in places and with the evidence of the work already exposed, I was 
enabled to form a fairly clear idea of the extent and nature of the 
_ painting at present existing in the Church. 

On the east wall of the chancel, at each side of the altar, there is a 
pattern of stars in golden yellow, on a bright red ground ; at the back 
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of a recess in the wall a rosette pattern in bright red on a grey ground, 
of fourteenth century date. Immediately above the altar, two layers of 
_ painting, the upper one in bright green and black, apparently a border 
to a seventeenth century text: higher on the wall, a black letter text 
of about the same date, mostly covered with limewash, and higher still, 
remains of an eightenth century text. The string-course at the level 
of the base of the window was painted red in the fourteenth century, 
and black when the texts were introduced later. Above the string- 
course, the wall and the window-splay bear a thirteenth century 
masonry pattern, in double red lines, enclosing scroll patterns, still 
covered, to a large extent, with limewash. The recess of the piscina 
in the south wall is painted red. A blockof masonry that was removed 
from the east wall some years ago appears to have been part of the 
original reredos. In the north aisle there are two other fragments, 
which appear to have been part of the canopy. All bear considerable 
remains of colour decoration, executed c. 1330. On the first fragment 
there are remains of four saints, in recessed panels. The heads of the 
two upper figures are missing, whilst the heads and shoulders of the 
two lower ones are the only parts remaining. The drapery is painted 
in bright colours, outlined in black, and the backgrounds are diapered 
with small quatrefoils. The heads are finely drawn and the nimbuses 
are wrought in gold. At the side there is a small figure of a censing 
angel with outspread wings, the feathers of which are delicately painted 
in varied tints. Evidently the workmanship was of the first order and 
the reredos, in its original condition, must have been of fine quality, 
embellished as it evidently was, with paintings. Remains of such 
reredoses are but too rare, and these relics are in consequence of the 
greatest value. The pigment, now exposed to the disintegrating effects 
of the atmosphere, is in danger of perishing unless the decay is arrested 
with a preservative. 


Both north and south walls at the east end are painted with the 
diaper of stars in a red ground, mentioned above, covering in the latter 
_case the earlier masonry pattern. The diaper was evidently part of 
the decoration surrounding the reredos and executed at the same time. 


The masonry pattern on the north wall extends further westwards, 
covering the splays of the window and the back of the sedilia, the 
mouldings, capitals and carvings of which are also painted. Most of 
this work is still covered with limewash. 


On the wall above the chancel arch are two large eighteenth century 
texts with remains of earlier painting beneath them. Most of the earlier 
painting, however, was evidently destroyed when the texts were 
executed. In the north aisle above the doorway there are remains ofa 
seventeenth century text within an elaborate border. It covers earlier 
painting, the nature of which it is difficult to determine without 
injuring the text. 


On the east wall of the south aisle there are remains of another 
seventeenth century text, within an elaborate frame, mixed up with 
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the remains of earlier painting. On the south wall of the same aisle 
there are other texts and traces of earlier colour decoration. 

The woodwork of the screens is almost entirely painted, mostly in 
red and a golden yellow, but I failed to observe any traces of painted 
ornamentation. 

In the porch, above the doorway, there is an eighteenth century text, 
and in the recess in the east wall considerable remains of red colouring. 

Whilst there does not appear to be any subject or range of subjects, 
such as one might have expected to find on walls such as these, which 
have been so little damaged, yet the survival of so much of the original 
plaster, such a wealth of colour, and fragments of painting of various 
dates, together with such a large range of post-reformation texts, con- 
tribute in giving an extraordinary degree of interest to the walls and 
to the interior of the church generally. It is advisable, in my opinion, 
that all the extant colour decoration should be sought for and carefully 
preserved. Every fragment thus exposed would, I feel convinced, help 
to enhance the beauty of the building and intensify the impression of 
genuineness, received on entering ; little or nothing appears to have 
been removed or maltreated, and thus the evidence of its occupants, in 
each succeeding century, creates a human and living interest which, 
added to the intrinsic picturesque appearance of the interior, makes 
Inglesham a rare and almost perfect example of an unspoiled English 
village church. E. W. TRISTRAM. 


An Earthen Circle at Stratton St. Margarets. 
Ove IN WW. six inch. On the top of this sheet, is marked as a 
Shaded area, Stratton Park. Immediately below and S. of this is 
Stratton Wharf, alongside the old Wilts and Berks Canal. S.E. of the 
junction of the Wanborough—Stratton road and the canal is a grass 
field in which (about under the W. of Stratton Wharf) is an earthen 
circle similar to those described in W.A.M., xlvi, p. 114, June, 1935. Itis 
in detail exactly like those already recorded and consists of a low 
wide bank with a shallow but broad ditch inside the bank. There 
is no trace of an entrance. The E. part of the circle is divided from the 
remainder by a hedgerow, this part has been ploughed flat but is still 
plainly seen, the remainder is in fair condition but has been under the 
plough. Diameter 380 feet over all, bank 15ft. wide and I#ft. high, 
the ditch 10ft. wide and 2ft. deep. 

In August, 1935, a trench was dug across the ditch on the S. side 
(with the kind permission of Mr. Eacott) and the original bottom was 
found two feet under the turf; no relics were found. Then water 
filled the excavation which had to be abandoned. 

This earthwork stands immediately N. of the Roman station of 
Wanborough and had its character not been known it might very well 
have been taken for an amphitheatre attached to that place, by anyone 
not familiar with such remains. 

In an early number of this Magazine the late Mr. William Morris 
records several earthen circles which seem to have been similar to the 
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above, as standing in Swindon and N. of the Shrivenham road; they 
have been destroyed and the ditches no doubt remain below the County 
Cricket Ground at Swindon. 
The Stratton circle was discovered by Major G. W. G. Allen. © 
A. D. PASSMORE. 


Stonehenge. Human Markings of Ancient Origin. 
The Wiltshire Gazette of October 25th, 1934, contains a very important 
statement on this subject. The publication of the fact that Mr. Alex. 
Keiller had found certain circular markings which he believes to be of 
human origin on one of the stones found and re-erected by him in the 
Kennett Avenue at Avebury, produced a letter in a London paper from 
Mr. Ludovic McL. Mann, F.S.A. (Scot), of Glasgow, asserting that 
there were designs of ancient origin on more than one of the stones of 
Stonehenge. On this the then editor of the Wilishive Gazette (Mr. J. J. 
Slade) remarked in the paper that although it was a fact that the fallen 
lintel of the Great Trilithon does bear certain markings, it is not a fact 
that these markings are coeval with the building of the monument. 
Their modern origin has been proved in Wilts Arch. Mag., ix, 268. In 
the Gazette of September 20th, 1934, Mr. Mann answered that he did 
not refer to the modern markings. The editor then asked Mr. Mann 
to send a drawing of the marks which he did refer to. Mr. Mann sent 
two drawings which were reproduced in the Gazette of October 25th. 
One of these represents the sickle-shaped device on the lintel of the 
trilithon with nine cup markings, the other shows six cup markings on 
one of the blue stones, both carefully drawn to scale so that there could 
be no mistake as to the exact position of the markings. Mr. Mann 
writes—‘‘ The drawings which I sent to you are actual scale copies 
made from rubbings, and are the markings on two of the stones, namely, 
the blue stone in the Blue Stone Ring immediately to the right when 
entering the circle on the axial line of the avenue. The companion 
blue stone immediately to the left bears only a single cup-marking in 
the centre of the face of the stone. There is a group of 17 cups cut on 
the south-west face of the tall blue stone, rather cylindrical and slightly 
obliquely canted. . . . There arealso, as already mentioned to you, 
carvings of cups and other designs on the fallen lintel stone which once 
capped the central or largest trilithon. The fallen monster slab of that 
trilithon has most of its face covered by a large group of cups.” ‘‘ The 
drawing of the lintel stone sculpturings now submitted proves the 
elaborate exactitude and the adherence to the ancient stereotyped linear 
measures which characterise similar carvings in Britain, Ireland, and 
Europe further afield.”’ 

With these scale plans to guide them Messrs. G. H. Engleheart and 
R. S. Newail together visited Stonehenge on October 13th, 1934, and 
most carefully examined the stones referred to, and in the issue of 
October 25th they report as follows :—‘‘ We visited the monument 
and together and in the presence of two competent witnesses closely 
examined the stones specified by Mr. Mann. Using his original letters 
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and plans . . . we failed to find any indication of his alleged cup- 
marks by the most careful scrutiny of the stone surfaces. They donot 
exist.’ On the 19th October Dr. R. C. C. Clay writes—‘“‘ I have to-day 
very carefully inspected the stones specified by Mr. Ludoric McL. 
Mann and have failed to find any cup-markings such as he has described 
and figured.’ Puzzled by these diametrically opposed statements Mr. 
J. J. Slade went himself to Stonehenge on October 20th and reports— 
“I scrutinised the surfaces of all the stones referred to in Mr. Mann’s 
letters, and compared his sketches with those published in Wilts Arch. 
Magazine (Vol. ix, 268). I could not see any cup-marks, nor any other 
mark of human origin except that figured in one of Mr. Mann’s sketches 
which corresponds (in the main) with the illustration in the Magazine.” 
This sickle-shaped mark was the subject of most careful investigation 
by Dr. John Thurnam in 1862 when he decided that the marks were 
modern. In 1864 Mr. W. C. Kemm, of Amesbury, after a discussion on 
the question of the age of the marks during a visit of the British Arch. 
Association to Stonehenge, made careful enquiries on the spot with the 
result that three living witnesses came forward with conclusive evidence 
that this marking was cut about the year 1827 or 1828. This evidence 
is given in fullin the Magazine and is reprinted in the Gazette. The 
editor is greatly to be thanked for the trouble he took to dispose of 
this latest Stonehenge mare’s nest. 


The Preservation of the Amenities of Old Sarum. 
Alderman J. C. Hudson, of Salisbury, the former editor of the Salisbury 
Times, had endeavoured for many years past to arouse the citizens of 
Salisbury to the imminent danger of Old Sarum being overwhelmed by 
the flood of small brick houses which were fast creeping up to its 
southern boundary. For a time it seemed asif nobody else in Salisbury 
cared twopence about the matter, but of late opinion had been changing. 
Alderman Hudson died in January, 1935, and in his will he left £3,000 
towards the purchase and layout of the land on the Salisbury side of the 
Old Sarum earthworks. The Town Council had already bought this 
land for between £9,000 and £10,000. Mr. Hudson’s executors expressed 
their willingness to make over the £3,000 as a grant towards the 
expense of the general scheme, but they wished to make the following 
conditions :— 

(1) That the whole of the land be kept as an open space for ever. 

(2) No buildings to be erected thereon except, if required, a care- 
taker’s house or a pavilion. If such a building is needed it shall be 
erected in the lower corner near Stratford road so as to leave the view 
of Old Sarum clear. 

(3) If football or cricket pitches or tennis courts are needed they 
shall be laid out on the southern side of the cinder track known as the 
proposed St. Peter’s Road ; and so 

(4) Leave the land on the north side of the cinder track quite clear 
and open simply removing all old barbed wire fences, &c. 

(5) The grass to be cut reasonably short over the whole land to the 
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north of St. Peter’s Road, and a belt of trees and shrubs planted along 
the southern boundary. 

The committee of the Town Council resolved that the offer be 
accepted and that the town clerk be requested to prepare an agreement 
embodying these terms. 

See Salisbury Times, January 10th, 1936. 


Malmesbury Abbey. Roof Restoration Plans, 
by Sir H. Brakspear. N. Wilis Herald, 19th October, 1934. 
Accompanying an appeal from the Bishop of Bristol the N. Wilts Herald 
prints the substance of a long report on the condition of the vaulting, 
parts of which was found to be built of tufa often used in Roman and 
later in Norman times for vaultings. Sir Harold writes :— 

‘‘ The vaulting of the nave was begun at the end of the 13th, 
or in the first years of the 14th century. It is of the type known 
as Lierne vaulting, which has other ribs in addition to those 
required merely for its construction. In this case, however, owing 
to its early date, all the ribs are an integral part of the construction 
of the vault, and failure in any part is a weakness to the whole. 
The vaulting was begun next the central tower and continued west- 
ward. The first three bays were constructed inside the walls of the 
Norman clerestory, but after that the Norman clerestory was taken 
down, and a new clerestory built at the same time as the vaulting. 
Externally over the aisles are heavy flying buttresses intended to 
take the thrust of the vaulting, but these were found in the repairs 
of 1899 not to be taking any weight whatever, as the vaulting was 
actually being maintained by the walls themselves. After the 
vaulting was built a new tower was erected over the two western 
bays of the nave, supported by the west and side walls with a 
heavy arch above the vaulting. This tower fell down about 1541, 
bringing with it five bays of the vaulting and leaving four bays 
standing with an open roof over the other two bays until 1830 when 
the space of the two bays was filled with a lath and plaster 
imitation of the old vaulting which was made to look tidy with 
mortar and cement. Some of the fields of the vaulting have been 
smeared over with a hard cement, some are covered with plaster, 
some are uncovered and show the original stone.’’ 

Sir Harold goes on to say that the walls are perfectly plumb and the 
mortar shows no sign of deterioration, and there is no movement out- 
wards, or settlement downwards. 

“The defects first caused by the shock of the fall of the western 
tower were smeared over in 1830 with mortar to make them look 
straight and the pieces of plaster that fell (recently) are some of 
this smearing.”’ 

He thinks this fall was caused by the drying of the roof owing to the 
new heating apparatus. 

‘“‘The main defects are in the narrow and acutely pointed part 
of the vaulting over the clerestory windows, and of this the ribs 
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from the bosses on the diagonal ribs up to the apex of the clerestory 
windows are in the worst condition. Some of these ribs have © 
moved at each joint and are ready to fall. The field of the vault 
over them is in a like precarious condition. . . As it is evident 
that some parts of the vaulting must be re-set the whole of the 
vaulting must be safely secured by stout centreing before any part 
can be removed.” 

Sir Harold goes on to give exact directions as what should be done 
and ends with a strong appeal that the great Norman arch to the east 
of the present building, one of the supports of the central tower, should 
be secured from the weather by a covering of concrete at the top of the 
walls, invisible from below. 


Machine-breaking Riots at Pythouse Farm, 
Tisbury.' “Wilts to wit. The Jurors for our Lord the King upon 
their oath present that James Blandford late of the Parish of Tisbury 
in the County of Wilts laborer William Barrett late of the same parish 
laborer William Sanger late of the same parish laborer Thomas Topp 
late of the same parish laborer Samuel Banston otherwise called Samuel 
Macey late of the same parish laborer and John Burton late of the same 
parish sawyer on the twenty fifth day of November in the first year of 
the reign of our Lord the now King with force and arms at the parish 
aforesaid in the county aforesaid together with divers to wit four hun- 
dred other persons to the Jurors aforesaid unknown being persons of 
an evil seditious and turbulent disposition unlawfully riotously routesly 
and tumultuously assembled and gathered together armed with sticks 
staves stones bludgeons and other offensive weapons to disturb the 
peace of our said Lord the King and to make tumults riots insurrections 
and disturbances and to injure and annoy in their persons and property 
the peaceable subjects of our said Lord the King then and there being, 
to wit, at the parish aforesaid and in the county aforesaid and being so 
assembled and gathered together did then and there seditiously nnlaw- 
fully riotously routously and tumultuously continue so assembled 
together armed as aforesaid for a long time, that is to say, for the space 
of six hours then next following and during all that time made a great 
riot tumult affray and disturbance and then and there, to wit, on the 
day and year aforesaid at the parish aforesaid in the county aforesaid 
riotously routously tumultuously in a threatening offensive and alarm- 
ing manner went armed as aforesaid to a certain farm of one John 
Benett Esquire to wit at the parish aforesaid in the county aforesaid 
and then and there at the said farm madea great riot tumult disturbance 
‘and affray and with sticks stones and other offensive weapons did 
riotously and violently assault beat bruise and wound the said John 
Benett he the said John Benett being one of His Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace in and for the said county to the great injury alarm and 


1 Transcribed from two original presentments on vellum amongst 
documents recently presented to the Society's Library by Miss Eyre 
Matcham. 
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disturbance not only of the said John Benett and others of His Majesty’s 
liege subjects who were then and there quietly abiding on the said farm 
but also of his said Majesty’s subjects inhabiting and residing in the 
neighbourhood and also of all other his said Majesty’s subjects there 
and then being and passing and repassing in and about their lawful 
affairs and business to wit at the parish aforesaid in the county aforesaid 
in contempt of our said Lord the King in open violation of the laws good 
order and government of this realm and against the peace of our said 
Lord the King his crown and dignity.” 

[2nd Count.] ‘‘ And the Jurors aforesaid upon their oath aforesaid do 
further present that the said James Blandford Samuel Barrett William 
Sanger Thomas Topp Samuel Banstone otherwise called Samuel Macey 
and John Burton with divers to wit four hundred other evil disposed 
persons to the Jurors aforesaid as yet unknown on the same day and 
year aforesaid with force and arms at the parish aforesaid in the 
county aforesaid unlawfully riotously routously and tumultuously did 
assemble and gather together armed with sticks staves stones and other 
offensive weapons to disturb the peace of our said Lord the King and 
being so then and there assembled and gathered together did then and 
there make a great noise riot and tumult affray and disturbance and 
then and there unlawfully riotously routously and tumultuously 
remained and continued together making such noise riot tuwult affray 
and disturbance for a long space of time, to wit, for the space of six 
hours and more then next following to the great terror and disturbance 
not only of the King’s hege subjects then and thereabouts inhabiting 
residing and being, but of all the other liege subjects of our said Lord 
the King passing and repassing in and along the public Highways there 
in contempt of our said Lord the King and his laws and against the 
peace of our said Lord the King his Crown and Dignity.”’ 

(Endorsed) John Benett Esquire Prosecutor Arthur Legge Thomas 
Lewis Augustine King Wilham Trowbridge Richard Turner Thomas 
Ball James Turner James Green. 

‘The jurors, =, j42 4 present that james Blandtord Samuckibametr 
Richard Pitman James Mould Samuel Banstone otherwise called Samuel 
Macey Thomas Viner James Mould late of Hatch Thomas Topp Samuel 
Eyres Thomas Rixon Edmund White John Barrett Charles Jerrard the 
younger William Snook Thomas Burt John Targett Andrew Moxam 
Samuel Norris William Davis James Bracher Thomas Philips John 
Banstone otherwise called John Macey and Charles Jerrard the elder 
(all laborers of Tisbury) on the twenty fifth day of November in the 
first year of the reign of our Lord the now King with force and arms at 
Pythouse farm in the parish aforesaid . . . unlawfully maliciously 
and feloniously did cut kreak and destroy a certain threshing machine 
then and there being of and belonging to one John Benett Esquire and 
of great value to wit of the value of one hundred pounds to the great 
damage of the said John Benett against the form of the statute in such 
case made and provided i 

‘“And the Jurors . . . do further present that the saidm(@ames 
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as before) . . onthe same day and year aforesaid with force and 
arms at Pythouse Farm in the parish aforesaid unlawfully maliciously 
and feloniously did cut break and damage a certain threshing machine 
then and there being of and belonging to the said John Benett and of. 
great value . . . with intent then and there to render the same 
useless to the great damage of the said John Benett. zi 

Endorsed John Benett Esquire Prosecutor. Arthur Legge, George 
Turner, Charles Wilkins, John Ford, James Jay the younger, John Jay, 
Thomas Ball, William (?), John Wilkins, John Uphill, James Green, 
Joseph (?), James Snow, Noah Doggrell, James Doggrell, John Brickell, 
John Dukes, Silas Mould. 


A Painted Wooden Mace Stand at Salisbury.’ 

Among the objects deposited at the Salisbury Museum by the Cor- 
poration is a carved and painted oak mace stand, which may well be 
one of the earliest examples of its kind in the country. It is slightly 
over 20 inches long by 16 inches wide, and consists of a flat back board, 
to which is affixed an ornamental bracket with three slots to hold the 
maces. It is surmounted by two carved scrolls, beneath which is a 
plain band painted with the date 1607; below that the bracket is 
fastened, and is supported by “‘ egg and dart ’’ moulding over a row of 
dentals, and a simple band of plain moulding. Under this is painted 
the word MAIOR, flanked by two shields, bearing the letters R and P 
respectively, while below is the double-headed eagle, which appears 
to-day as the supporters of the city arms. The base consists of two 
carved leaf scrolls, enclosing a cartouche on which is painted a version 
Oltheycity, arms, “azure three bars or.” The heraldry is not correct, 
but its intention is good. The actual blazon of 1565 is ‘‘ azure four 
bars or, 

The date gives the key to the initials R.P., which stand for Richard 
Payne, who was Mayor in 1607. The size of the slots indicates that 
the maces in use at that time were small. 

Prior to 1435 there were only two sergeants-at-mace attached to the 
Corporation, but in that year the number was increased to three and 
an additional silver mace was bought. Of these three sergeants-at-mace 
the Mayor’s sergeant was undoubtedly the most important, for he was 
appointed ‘‘ for life,”’ whereas the other two were appointed annually. 
Mr. Charles Haskins (Salisbury Corporation Pictures and Plate, p. 206) 
suggests that the Mayor’s sergeant carried the silver mace before the 
Mayor as the emblem of delegated Royal Authority, whilst the other 
two sergeants carried the iron flanged maces or clubs as a protection to 
the Mayor. | 

Early in the seventeenth century King James I paid several visits to 
the city. One of these occasions was in 1607, and it is quite possible 
that the mace stand was made for use at some Royal function and this 
is still further substantiated by the fact that the Council, after making 


1 The Society is indebted to Mr. Stevens for the cost of this block, 
from a drawing by Miss B. Gullick. 
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arrangements for extra constables, decided “ that James Everd, Mr. 
Mayor’s serjeant, shall have a doublet and pair of breeches or hose, of 
some fit stuff, and that the beadles shall have blue coats.’’ Ledger C, 


Painted Wooden Mace Stand at Salisbury. 


fol. 199 71) 7 the ‘Kang certainly was impressed by the welcome 
accorded to him, for he granted the Charter of Incorporation to the 
City in 1611. 
In 1681 two new maces of silver were ordered by the Corporation, 
probably to replace the inferior ones already mentioned. 
FRANK STEVENS. 
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Polished Axe of Greenish-brown Stone. This axe 
was found by Mr. A. J. Phillips on the window sill of a cottage at 


was said to have been ‘“‘ about the place’’ for years, being regarded as 


Hilcot, North Newnton, about three miles from Pewsey, in 1919. ¢ It 
merely a curiously shaped stone of no value. 


It was purchased by Mr. 


Polished Axe of “‘ Foreign ’’ Stone with pecked band, 


1 
De 


from Hilcot, North Newnton. 


The axe is 


perfect except for a chip off the cutting edge; the butt is pointed, the 


Phillips and presented to the Society’s Museum in 1934. 
sides slightly flattened. 


It has a band some 3ins. in width, beginning 


at three quarters of an inch from the tip of the butt, that has been 


pec ked over, apparently after the surface had been polished. 


It appears 
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therefore that this roughening may have been done to give a firmer 
grip to the hafting. Length 7ins. by 24ins. wide. 

The late Dr. H. H. Thomas reported that the rock of which the axe 
is made gives little clue to its exact identity but that it is a Palaeoozoic 
sandstone and might have come from a number of localities in S.W. 
England or Wales, S. Ireland or N. France. Dr. Thomas is doubtful if 
its origin could ever be fixed more definitely, but says that the rock 
reminds him most of “ the Armorican quartzitic sandstone of the N. of 
France, but it would be unsafe more than tentatively to suggest such 
an origin.” 

The illustration is from a drawing by Mr. C. W. Pugh. 

M. E. CUNNINGTON. 


Straw Plaiting Industry in Wiltshire. In reference 
to the note on straw-splitters in the Magazine (xlvii, p. 281) it 
may be of interest to record that an old lady living at Wilcot, near 
Pewsey, remembers the use of straw-splitters, and that her straw hats 
were made in the village by alocalstraw worker. Another correspondent 
states that he has seen models on which straw hats were made at 
Cricklade. The suggestion, therefore, in the former note that though 
the straw was plaited hats were not made locally is shown to have 
been unjustified. M. E. CUNNINGTON. 


The Roman Villa at Netheravon. Mr. Percy Farrer 
writes that in February, 1936, while digging a sump in the coal yard in 
the Small Arms School, Netheravon, part of a tesselated pavement was 
exposed, not far from the small pavement found in 1907. (W.A.M., 
xlv, 198, 490—1.) 

The pavement was buried about 2ft. 3ins. deep, and had a white 
ground (probably of hard chalk tesserae) and a band of reddish brown 
tesserae about lft. from the wall, with loops at the angles, the band 
being about 24ins. wide. Mention is made of ‘‘ coarse red tesserae ”’ as 
occurring in the pavement found in 1907. M. E. CUNNINGTON. 


Cloud Bursts and Earthworks. The suggestion that 
Yarnbury ditch may have been flooded by a cloud burst (Wilts Arch. 
Mag., xlvi, 199) invites the question how often such an event is likely 
to have occurred and what traces it may have left. We have the 
historical record of the Shrewton flood (from a sudden thaw) and 
recently of a downrush of water off the downs near Wylye; the latter 
will not pass down into history because it did no damage ; and similar 
downrushes may have occurred on a chalk soil more frequently than is 
at present supposed. Its effect on a newly-made rampart of chalk 
which dammed its course would undoubtedly be to level it to the 
ground, but whether this would take place after turf had grown is 
another question. If the force was enough to break up the turf at the 
edge, the water would wear a gulley and eventually a breach right 
through the bank; but unless a break of this kind can be suspected in 
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a large number of earthworks one would suppose such an event to be 
impossible and put the breaks at suspicious points down to chance. 


An examination of several earthworks from this point of. view has 
given results of surprising unanimity, not enough perhaps to prove the 
case, but quite sufficient to suggest that the matter might be followed 
up. 

Most hill-top camps are so situated as to provide one or more 
collecting areas, say two or three acres, with a sufficiently steep slope 
from them to the rampart to test whether a break is likely to have 
taken place ; and Wansdyke, though it keeps very much to the water- 
partings, has several such places. 

Wansdyke. From the Roman road at its eastern end to the west 
side of Milk Hill, which is as far as I have examined, there are two 
sections over uncultivated downs and a middle section where the fields 
have been ploughed. In the middle section the dyke is cut through 
in many places to give access from one field to another; but in the 
others the breaches are much less frequent so that their evidence for a 
naturally formed breach is more valuable. On the first section west of 
Shepherds Shore there are two places where there is a sufficient collect- 
ing area and a steep enough slope to make a water break possible, and 
in each of them the dyke is breached. In the cultivated section among 
the many breaks there are four of this kind. (The most easterly at the 
foot of Tan Hill is 150 yards from and about a foot above the very 
lowest part of the valley.) In the eastern section there are three places 
on Tan Hill where such a breach might have occurred, and at every one 
the bank is broken through, and there are three similar instances 
beyond. Along the whole stretch there is no place where the bank is 
intact where water might have collected behind it. 

Oldbury Camp. There is only one collecting area here and through 
the lowest part of it, the cross bank and both the inner and outer banks 
of the entrenchment are breached. It is the only break through the 
cross bank. 

Scratchbury Camp. There are three or four collecting areas and from 
each of them the parapet is breached at the lowest point. 

Casterley Camp. Both places where a water break might have 
occurred are breached, but there are numerous other breaks in the 
rampatrt. ; 

Yarnbury Camp. The two outer banks are breached at one of the sup- 
posed modern entrances and this is just where flood water might have 
made them, and is directly below the mud-silted ditch of the inner 
work, that is to say on the same line of watercourse. I am not of 
course suggesting that the same flood caused both. 

Walbury Camp. There is one striking instance at the bottom of a 
small valley, where an entrance for any other cause seems very unlikely ; 
but I do not remember if there are others. 

Bratton Castle. The inner bank on the low side of the camp is 
ploughed away, but the outer bank is reduced apparently to ground 
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level just opposite the lowest point of the ditch and is only about two 
feet above the bottom. 

Vespasians Camp. On the westside two places, now, if not originally, 
entrances, are at the bottom of collecting areas and the bank is intact 
between them. On the other side the bank has been levelled, 

I have mentioned all the earthworks I have looked at from this point 
of view. In some of them the evidence is of very little value, for 
example Vespasians Camp, but in others, especially Scratchbury Camp, 
it is quite good. The important point, however, is that among them 
all I have found no instance where the bank is intact behind a possible 
watercourse. This can hardly be mere coincidence, but one would lke 
to know what has been the experience of others. 

Lr.-CoLt. R. H. CuNNINGTON (late R.E.). 


The Mere Alabaster Tablet.! [Reprinted from the 
Salisbury Journal, August 21st, 1936.] This tablet is undoubtedly 
one of the English alabaster carvings made from material found at 
either Tutbury in Staffordshire, or Chellaston Hill, Derbyshire, and thence 
conveyed by river to Nottingham, where the carving was carried out. 
Large numbers of these carvings were exported to the Continent, for 
they presented little difficulty in the matter of transport. Their very 
cheapness appealed to the public, and profitable production was an 
easy matter, since the alabaster is neither rare nor hard to work. The 
carvings were made in quantities in each pattern. Count Paul Biver, 
writing in the Arch@logical Journal (Vol. 67) says ‘“‘one man might be 
told off to produce Assumptions, another to make Flagellations or 
figures of our Lady of Pity, all to a stock pattern.”’ 

The most general use for these tablets was to place them over altars 
or in oratories, singly or in groups, or framed in oak retables, in sets 
of either five or seven, behind the high altars. The Continental retables 
have not suffered as did those in England in the sixteenth century, 
when they were regarded as objects of superstition. The most popular 
subjects were the Passion, the Life of the Virgin, and the lives of the 
Saints. 

The Adoration of the Magi. The earlier tablets had a distinct bead 
on the edge which is neatly fiinished. From the first quarter of the 
15th century, for a hundred years, they had rough edges, which were 
concealed by the wood of the retables. The Mere alabaster has rough 
edges and can therefore be dated as of the 15th century. The subject 
is the Adoration of the Magi. Unluckily the whole of the upper portion 
has been broken away, so that the heads of two of the kings and of our 
Lady are missing. The Virgin is represented on a couch on the right 
of the slab, with the Infant seated in her lap. The three kings are on 
the left, two standing in the background and Baltazzar, wearing a long 
robe kneeling in the foreground. In his left hand he presents what is 


_ + The Society is indebted to Mrs. J. L. Lovibond for the cost of the 
block illustrating this note. 


English Alabaster Tablet of the Adoration of the Magi found 
near the site of Mere Castle, now preserved in the Parish 
Church of Mere. 
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either a chalice or ciborium to the Infant, while he holds his crown in 
the hollow of his right arm. He has long hair and a bifid beard. Not 
a trace of the body of Gaspar remains, but what is left of Melchior 
shows him holding an incense-ship in his right hand. The head of the 
Virgin is missing, but it is easy from other sources to arrive at the con- 
clusion that she was either crowned, or nimbed, or perhaps both, and 
sitting under a canopy on which was the Star of Bethlehem. 


In the right corner of the Mere tablet is Joseph seated and sleeping, 
resting his head on his left hand and holding a crutched staff in his 
right. In the centre at the bottom the ox and ass feed from a moulded 
manger. The figure of the Christ Child extends the right hand to touch 
Baltazzar’s offering ; the left arm is broken. As usual the tablet was 
coloured. Some red paint remains upon the ox; the groundwork is 
green, and Joseph’s cloak shows traces of brown. The gilding was laid 
over an undercoat of red. 


Reversed Composition. There was a large output of these tablets of 
the Adoration of the Magi from the Nottingham works, and the com- 
position of the group varies little. Its essentials are the seated Virgin, 
the sleeping Joseph, two kings standing and one kneeling, while he 
offers his cup and holds his crown in his hand. Usually the Virgin is 
on the left of the picture, but occasionally on the right. Dr. Philip 
Nelson has described two similar tablets belonging to Mr. Lionel Harris 
and mentions one from a church in Bordeaux and another in the 
British Museum, all of which are perfect, in which as in the Mere 
example, the Virgin is on the right. In other words, in these five cases 
the composition is entirely reversed, and Baltazzar offers the cup in his 
left hand instead of the right. In the same way Melchoir points with 
his left hand towards the star (though this arm is missing in the Mere 
tablet), while the right hand holds the incense ship. But in the big 
reredos at La Celle (Eure) and at Montreal (Yonne) the composition is 
exactly the same, but with the Virgin on the left, while Baltazzar offers 
the cup in his right hand and Melchoir also appears right-handed. 


It is interesting to speculate as to how these tablets came to be 
reversed in this manner. One possibility is that the original design 
may have been applied to the slab with a perforated stencil and powder. 
If the stencil had been applied on the reverse side, the design would 
have been the same, but the figures would be left-handed. Similar 
errors occur in the 17th century Dutch Delft tiles, where the design is 
known to have been applied in this manner. FRANK STEVENS. 


[This tablet was found on or near the site of the Castle at Mere and 
came into the possession of the late Mr. T. H. Baker, formerly of Mere 
Down Farm and afterwards of Salisbury. He believed that it had 
probably belonged to the altar of the Castle Chapel, and presented it 
to the parish church of Mere, where in a newly-designed frame it is now 
preserved. An almost precisely similar tablet in perfect condition was 
exhibited at the antique dealers’ exhibition and sale in London in 
October, 1936.—ED.] 
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Early Tobacco Pipe Maker. On May 138th, 1664, Robert 
Chaundler bound ‘‘ Robertus Smith de Amsbury Magna Tobacco and 
Pipe Maker, in the sum of £5 to appear at the next Quarter Sessions to 
give evidence in a case of assault’ (extract from Wilts Quarter Sessions 
Roll of 1664 at Devizes). B. H. CUNNINGTON. 


The Museum Library. Three recent additions to the 
Society’s Library, provided from the Museum Purchases Fund, have 
materially strengthened its reference section. They are :— 

The Dictionary of National Biography, 24 vols., including the 20th 
century supplement and index. 

Armorial Families, by A.C. Fox-Davies. 7th (latest) edition, 1929, 
two vols. 

The Genealogist. A Quarterly Magazine of Genealogical Antiquarian 
Topographical and Heraldic Research. Complete set, first series, seven 
vols. New series, Vols. I—X XXVIII with general index to Vols. I— 
XX. 45 vols. 1877—1922. 


Wiltshire Cuttings and Scraps. It seems worth while 
also to call attention to the fact that a full MS. index to the contents of 
the 18 large folio volumes containing ‘‘ Cuttings and Scraps ”’ of allsorts 
and kinds connected with the history of the county, chiefly for the last 
half century, has lately been completed and placed in the library. This 
index contains some 38,000 references and anyone interested in the 
comparatively recent history of any particular parish or locality can 
now see at a glance whether there is anything bearing on the subject in 
these scrap books, which are now for the first time made easily available 
for consultation. 


Overton and Fyfield Field Names. In a small note 
book containing ‘‘ Copies of Terriers and other Ancient Records relating 
to the Vicarage ’’ of Overton with Alton Prior and Fyfield, in possession 
of the Vicar of Overton, of which a transcription has been made for 
deposit in the Society’s library, the following field names occur :— 
Ablas or Atlas Copse and Down, Barrow Acre, Bum Furlong or Acre, 
Cattenbarrow Lane and Furlong, Cliffords Ground, Court Linch, Gibson, 
Gibstone, or Gipson Furlong, Hackapennie (for Hackpen) Down, 
Hatchetts Gate Barrow and Field; Henley Road & Hedge, Paddle or 
Pattel Drove, Pickledean Down, Piked Stone Field, Pound Field 
Priests Grove, Red Hill, Rylands, Stanley, phtnen ae Whiteway, 
Whiteslade, Vicars Bush. 


Bells preserved at Devizes Fire Station. The 
Wiltshive Gazette of October 22nd, 1936, contains an interesting note 
with illustrations of two bells now preserved at the Devizes Fire Station. 
The smaller bell, dated 1850, hung over the entrance to Stanton St. 
Quentin Rectory, and was rescued from the fire which a few years ago 
largely destroyed the house. After the fire the bell was given to the 
Fire Brigade by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The larger bell 
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bears the inscription—‘‘ Mr. Jno Sutton and Mr. Jno Thurman Cham- 
berlains 1758."’ This bell was apparently hung originally on the south- 
eastern side of the Town Hall as a fire alarm, and remains of its fixings 
still remain. About 1838, probably, it was removed to the top of the 
Shambles and was used as the fire alarm up to a few years ago, and 
was also rung at the opening of the regular Thursday market. When 
the electric siren was installed some years ago the bell ceased to be used, 
and it was taken down and lost sight of until recently, when it was 
handed over to the Fire Brigade for preservation. 


Marlborough Castle. Excavations necessitated by building 
operations at Marlborough College in the course of this summer have 
revealed several traces of the medieval castle which perished gradually 
between the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries. What little remains 
above ground (if the elevation justifies that expression) is to be seen 
on the summit of the motte, where a buttress of the keep was laid bare 
some years ago. But there can be little doubt that the foundations of 
most of the extensive buildings in the base-court and its defences still 
remain. They are concealed under the trees of what was called the 
“Bally’”’ in the days of the Castle Inn but is now known as the 
““Wilderness.”’ 

This year’s operaciones (so different in character from those we find 

authorized by the writs of Henry III) have revealed a portion of the 
wall of some building towards the west of the enceinte, but more 
strikingly the footings of the curtain-wall to the east. In these latter 
a slight change of direction inward was observed, but the actual angle 
remained unexposed, and it was not possible in the time available to 
determine whether or not it was covered by a turret or bastion, as we 
know more pronounced angles of the bailey to have been. The footings 
consisted of sarsens and rubble, and in one part distinct courses of 
dressed flints were revealed on the interior face a foot or two below the 
present ground level. The width of the footings was found to be about 
eight feet, but the outer face had been destroyed at some earlier date, 
a fact which made the calculation difficult. The figure given is the 
average of five exposures, which differed at most by a few inches. 

Little turned up of interest beyond some fragments of pottery, but 
there was discovered in the footings an oak peg still upright, which was 
apparently used in the original lay-out of the wall 700 years ago. | Itis 
in perfectly sound condition, as it was embedded in what had once been 
mortar. 

Any features revealed when the ground within the Castle area is 
opened for any purpose are being plotted ona large scale plan. By 
this means it is hoped gradually to recover the ground-plan and thereby 
to identify the numerous buildings which are known from documents in 
the Record Office to have existed on the site. H. C. BRENTNALL. 


The end of the Courts Leet and Baron of the 


Manor of Great Sherston (from the North Wilts Herald, 
October 30th, 1936). ‘‘ With yesterday’s quinquennial sitting of the 
VOl weve NOx CLXV. 2M 
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historic court leet and court baron of the manor of Great Sherston, held 
at the Rattlebone Inn, Sherston, an ancient institution which has 
existed for 300 years, and was one of the oldest of its kind in England, 
came to an end. 


Up to 100 years ago, the lord of the manor was the owner of all waste 
lands by the sides of the roads, but by the Highway Act of 1835, all 
waste land became vested in the highway authorities and the lords of 
the manor could no longer allow encroachment. 


The court consisted of a jury of twelve, two homagers, a constable, a 
hayward and a bailiff. The hayward was appointed by the lord of the 
manor to attend to straying cattle which were impounded, while the 
bailiff’s duty was to keep an eye on all encroachments, and to report 
to the court leet which fixed fines or quit-rents. After the court had 
sat the members were entertained to dinner by the lord of the manor. 


An Act was passed in 1922, and came into operation in 1926, to 
abolish copyholds, and tenants were called upon to extinguish the quit 
rents, which they did, and the only manorial rights left to the lord of 
the manor of Sherston at the present time are the market tolls on fair 
days—three days a year, namely, Trinity Monday and Tuesday, and 
Alderton race days. 


“ Funeral”’ of the Manor. Yesterday’s court was virtually the funeral 
of the old manor of Great Sherston, the trustees of the late lord of the 
manor having intimated that they did not intend to fill the appoint- 
ment. The lord of the manor had always been the largest resident 
landowner, and the Cresswell family of Pinkney Park have held the 
office for over 100 years. The last surviving member ofthe family died 
about seven years ago. The last lord of the manor was Charles Richard 
Estcourt Cresswell, and when he died the manorial rights passed to his 
sister, Catherine Purslow Clutterbuck, upon whose death it went into 
the hands of her trustees, who had the right to appoint the next lord 
of the manor, which they declined to do. 


Mr. Montagu H. Chubb, of Malmesbury, has been steward of the 
manor for 50 years. He told the North Wilts Herald, before the court, 
that the lord of the manor never obtained any financial benefit from the 
market tolls, and it could not be expected that the -trustees would 
appoint a successor. Pinkney Park has been vacant for eight years. 

During the court sitting, Mr. Chubb, who did not, on this occasion, 
read the usual proclamation, or administer the oaths to the homagers 
and jury, acquainted the court with the trustees’ decision, and said that 
there were many who deplored the passing of old institutions if they 
could be maintained. But there were many others, probably in the 
majority, who thought such institutions should cease to exist when 
they failed to render useful service to the country. There would be 
those who remembered that when he was first appointed 50 years ago, 
they had very important work to do. There were 81 tenants of the 
manor, comprising many of considerable distinction, including the 
then Duke of Beaufort, and the late Sir George Holford. 
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It had been his great aim and ambition to keep the manor going until 
a new lord was appointed. He advised the trustees six years ago that 
they should postpone the appointment until the new owner of Pinkney 
Park had taken up residence. He had been told that there was no 
immediate prospect of the residence being occupied. In fact, he had 
heard that the residence was again for sale. There was no longer 
justification for postponing the appointment.” 


The Explosion at Messines Ridge felt in S. Wilts. 

In October, 1921, the Rev. C. V. Goddard, then Rector of Baverstock, 
wrote as follows :—‘‘ Yesterday the keeper at Hurdcott told me that 
the sides of his well 85ft. deep in greensand fell in on the night of the 
blowing up of Messines Ridge, and the plumber Marks of Wilton told 
him that the same thing happened at Bishopstone that same night. 
Possibly an earth tremor from the blowing up of the great craters. In 
Nature it is stated that a man could hear the guns when digging in a 
gravel pit although they were inaudible on the surface.”’ 
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Frederick George, Lord Banbury of Southam, 
died August 13th, 1936, aged 85. Buried at Sevenhampton. Born 
1850, son of Fred Banbury, of Shirley House, Surrey. Educated at 
Winchester. Became a member of the Stock Exchange in 1872, and 
head of the firm of Frederick Banbury & Sons, Stockbrokers, 1879, 
retiring in 1906. He was for many years a trustee and manager of the 
Stock Exchange. He married, 1873, Elizabeth Rosa, daughter of 
Thomas Barbot Beale, of Brettenham Park, Suffolk, who died 1930. 
His only son, Capt. Charles Will. Banbury, of the Coldstream Guards, 
died of his wounds at the Battle of the Aisne 1914. His posthumous 
son, Charles William, born 1915, is the successor to the title. Lord 
Banbury’s only daughter, the Hon. Florence Evelyn Banbury, lived 
with him at Warneford Place, which is left to her for life, and then to 
his grandson. He had been chairman of the Great Northern Railway 
Company, and Director of the London and Provincial Bank. Hewas 
devoted to country life and to animals, and was for some years President 
of the R.S.P.C.A. until he resigned owing to a dispute amongst the 
members. He was J.P. for Wilts and Chairman of the Swindon bench. 
But it was as a diehard Conservative M.P. that he was so widely known. 
He was member for the Peckham division of Camberwell from 1892 to 
1906 and for the City of London 1906—24, and it was during those 
years, especially during the Asquith governments, that he so employed 
his unrivalled knowledge of parliamentary procedure that he killed bill 
after bill by taking advantage of the complicated rules of debate to 
talk them out. It was said that no other M.P. had ever killed so many 
bills. He became a Privy Councillor in 1916 and was raised to the 
peerage in 1924. 

Obit. notices, N. Wilts Herald, Aug. 14th; Wilts Gazetie, Aug. 20th, 
1936. 


Ven. Harry William Carpenter, Archdeacon, 
Canon and Precentor of Sarum, died suddenly, aged 82. 
Buried in the Cloisters, Salisbury Cathedral. Born 1854. Educated 
Peterhouse, Camb. B.A., 1875; M.A., 1878; Deacon, 1877; Priest, 
1878, Chichestor. Assistant Master Lancing Coll., 1876—79;_ Vice- 
Principal Sarum Theolog. Coll., 1879—80; Minor Canon of Sarum, 
1879—1914; Domestic Chaplain to Bp. of Sahsbury, 1884—85; Pre- 
bendary in Salisbury Cathedral, 1896—1911 ; Hon. Sec. Diocesan Synod, 
1896; Tutor Sarum Theolog. Coll., 1903—14; Chaplain to Diocesan 
House of Mercy, 1882—1915; Vicar of the Close, 1889—1915 ; Proctor 
in Convocation, 1921—24; Precentor of Cathedral from 1896 until his 
death; Canon Residentiary, 1915, until his death; Hon. Sec. Church 
Congress from 1914; Prior of St. John’s Hospital, Burcombe, and 
Archdeacon of Sarum, 1914, until his death. O.B.E., 1928. Editor of 
Sarum Diocesan Gazette from 1889, and Sarum Dio. Kalendar 1913—14. 
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He began his musical career at Cambridge where he acted as the 
college organist, and on coming to Salisbury in 1879 he became at once 
secretary of the Diocesan Choral Association. Thus began his intimate 
connexion with the diocesan choral festivals which he continued to 
organise with unabated vigour and success down to the present year. 
He had served as Precentor over 40 years under five Bishops and seven 
Deans, a longer period than any other Precentor in the history of the 
Cathedral. Among the many offices which he filled and the extra- 
ordinary variety of work that he undertook not the least was the 
editorship of the Diocesan Gazette for 45 years. When he undertook 
the editorship the Gazette was in debt £70, when he resigned in 1933 an 
invested sum of £1,300 stood to its credit. This was only one of a hun- 
dred instances of the Archdeacon’s power of raising money and of his 
financial ability. If money was wanted for any purpose connected with 
the Cathedral, the appeal was sure to be undertaken by the Archdeacon 
and what is more it was sure to be successful. He was always willing 
to undertake any amount of personal correspondence in such a case. 
Known, respected, and even beloved as he was by everybody in 
Salisbury and South Wilts, churchpeople and noncomformists alike, 
and what is true of Salisbury is true also in lesser degree of the whole 
diocese, any appeal backed by him was almost certain of success, partl: 
perhaps because his own private and unostentatious generosity to the 
Cathedral in many ways, was well known. His power of organising great 
functions and great occasions smoothly and without apparent difficulty 
on the one hand, and on the other the almost uncanny facility with 
which he obtained money whenever he appealed for it, made Archdeacon 
Carpenter for many years the moving spirit in any enterprise for the 
good of the Cathedral or the Church in Salisbury and its neighbourhood. 
Nothing could be done without him. The secretaryship of the Weymouth 
Church Congress was among the innumerable odd jobs that he under- 
took. His secretaryship of the Salisbury Church House for nearly halt 
a century got rid of a mountain of debt and left it ina secure financial 
position. He was an excellent speaker, full of good stories, and good 
humour, and in spite of the number of duties for which he made him- 
self officially responsible he always had time to help other people 
especially in musical matters in which his wide knowledge and experience 
were constantly in demand all over the diocese and beyond it. Was a 
now organ proposed in any Church, the first thing to do was to ask 
Archdeacon Carpenter’s advice. It was no wonder that on the day 
of his funeral the Cathedral was practically full, when the people of 
Salisbury, with the Mayor and Corporation at their head, recognised 
the loss that the city as well as the Cathedral had suffered by his death. 

Long obit. notices, Salisbury Times, with portrait, July 24thand 3lst, 
1936. 


Reuben George. died June 4th, 1936, aged 72. Buried in 
Radnor Street Cemetery, Swindon. Born at Gloucester he sold news- 
papers in the streets as a boy and was later employed at a wagon works. 
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He was still little more than a boy when he came to Swindon more than 
50 years ago as an agent for an insurance company with which he 
remained until he was over 60. He became a prominent member of 
the Swindon Town Council and was Mayor in 1921, an occasion which 
he celebrated by going round the town on a bicycle dressed as Father 
Christmas and distributing presents in all the schools, a custom which 
he followed in after years. He had indeed a passion for education. 
He never ceased to educate himself, attending courses of lectures, at 
Oxford and elsewhere whenever possible, and gradually collecting a 
really remarkable library of books representative of English literature 
and poetry. The Wiltshire Times of June 13th, 1936, ina fons and 
excellent obituary article, says of him :— 

‘The greatest monument to Reuben is the remarkable success 
and prosperity of the Swindon Branch of the Workers’ Educational 
Association with which he had been connected for 30 years. He 
was indeed one of the pioneers of the movement, not only in 
Swindon but nationally, and was with Mr. W. R. Straker one of 
the founders of the Western District of the organisation. 
Reuben’s was the trumpet voice of inspiration which led hundreds 
of Swindon workers to follow him on his famous Saturday rambles 
to places of natural beauty and historic interest, or rallied them in 
the winter to one of the most remarkable series of lectures ever 
given in a town of Swindon’s size, often by national figures of the 
first distinction who had been attracted primarily by their admir- 
ation for Reuben George.”’ 

It was indeed through these excursions of the W.E.A. that he was 
best known out of Swindon itself, and it was through them largely that 
he won both the friendship and the real respect of numbers of people 
who had no sympathy whatever with his avowed political and religious 
outlook. He was indeed a strange mixture, he called himself an 
agnostic, but on all the W.E.A. rambles he insisted on ending the day 
with a service in the village church by the Vicar, preceded or followed 
if possible by an address, and he saw to it that the bulk of the party 
attended the service, and nobody sang the hymns more heartily than 
he did himself. It was on these occasions that the unselfishness which 
characterised his life was especially conspicuous. He was the leader of 
the party but at the same time he was its man of all work, ready to 
thank and praise in the flowery language which came so easily to his 
lips, every one except himself and his devoted wife who had done every- 
thing that had to be done. A convinced pacifist and socialist, he was 
never tired of championing the cause of the children, or indeed of any- 
body else who couldn’t speak for themselves. People complained of 
him that his proposals were often visionary and unpractical and he often 
found himself at the County Council or Education Committee in a 
minority of one, but his transparent honesty and genuine sympathy 
with the under dog, and the entire absence of anything like self-seeking 
or self-advertisement, together with the good temper with which he 
pressed his points disarmed even his opponents. He died a poor man, 
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but the way in which the people of Swindon of all classes lined the 
streets in thousands on the occasion of his funeral showed the sort of 
estimation in which he was held. Certainly no other man in Swindon 
would have been accorded such a testimony of respect. 

In addition to the obituary notices in the Wiltshive Times and the 
N. Wilts Herald, the Wilts and Gloucestershive Standard of June 13th, 
1936, contained a remarkable “‘appreciation’”’ by J. Lee Osborn. 


Arthur Rabitts White, C.B.E., died suddenly October 
20th, 1936, aged 77. Buried at Mere. Born 1858, 2nd son of John 
White of Zeals, a celebrated breeder of Hereford Cattle. Educated at 
Queenwood College where he was head boy and Captain of the Eleven. 
He took a prominent part in county matters. He became J.P. in 1900 
and D.L. later, and for his services in the war was awarded the O.B.E. 
He was a member of the old Mere Rural District Council, and for 25 
years had been on the County Council, having been an Alderman for 
some time. He was Chairman of the Agricultural Committee and of 
the Valuation Committee. In agricultural circles he was widely known 
and served on the Central Chamber of Agriculture and the Central 
Landowners Association, and on the Council of the Bath and West 
Society. He had long been a Governor of Dauntsey’s School, West 
Lavington. He was also Chairman of the Gillingham (Dorset) 
Agricultural Society. He married, 1892, Minnie, d. of William 
Beauchamp, of Norton Hall, Somerset. He leaves two sons and three 
daughters. His death is a great loss to the County of Wilts, especially 
to the southern half of it. 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, Oct. 22nd, Nov. 5th, 1936. 


Mrs. Evelyn Mary Wroughton, of Chaddleworth House, 
near Wantage, died April 17th, 1936, aged 82. Buried at Chaddleworth, 
Berks. A Daughter of Sir John Neeld, of Grittleton, she married 
Philip Wroughton, of Woolley Park, where sae lived for over 40 years, 
when she moved to Chaddleworth House nearby. For the last 15 
years she had been crippled by arthritis and unable to walk, but as 
The Times obituary notice says ‘‘ Her years of usefulness were far from 
being ended. Her wheeled chair was placed in a motor car and she 
visited the cottages and all the newcomers to the neighbourhood, and 
went to parties, where, as a friend wrote, she sat in her chair like a 
a queen, receiving her many friends. At home she continued to make 
a centre for her family and friends. No one went to see Mrs. Wroughton 
because they pitied her for being an invalid. They went to enjoy her 
clever, humorous conversation, to tell her of their joys and sorrows, and 
to receive sympathy and encouragement and the wise advice which she 
would give if she was asked. She had a wonderful power of making 
people realise the imterests and possibilities of lifes -  .  . To the 
village people, Mrs. Wroughton was not a Lady Bountiful, but a loving 
friend who cared intensely for every detail of their lives.”’ 

Obit. notice. 
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Rev. August Frederick John Danneman, died June 
29th, 1935.. Buried at Calstone. Educated St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
B.A. 1898 ; M.A. 1901; Ely Theolog. Coll. 1898; Deacon, 1899 ; Priest, 
1900 (St. Albans) Curate of St. Mary, Plaistow, 1899—1901 ; All Saints, 
Lower Edmonton 1901—2; Marshwood 1902—5; Broadway with 
Bincombe 1905—6; Calne 1906—7 ; Rector of Calstone Wellington with 
Blackland 1907—27, when he resigned and retired to live in Bath., 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, Aug. Ist, 1935. 


Mrs. Emily Marion York, died April 28th, 1936, aged 83. 
Buried at Devizes. Daughter of Henry Raikes, of Llwynegran Hall, 
Flint. She married Lt.-Col. Philip Charles Yorke, Brigadier of the 
Essex Volunteers, who died 1896. She had done much volunteer work, 
nursing, etc., both during and after the war in London and Essex, for 
which she received the Cross of the Order of the League of Mercy. 
She was President of the G.F.S. in Chelmsford Diocese. She came to 
live in Devizes at Northgate House (the Judge’s lodging) in 1929, 
where she took an active part in Church work in St. John’s and St. 
Peter’s parishes. Two sons survive her, Major H. R. Yorke, M.C., and 
Brigadierio. G., York) DESO! 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, 30th April, 1936. 


Rev. Reginald Felix Donne, died July 2nd, 1936, aged 49. 
St. John’s Coll, Camb... B.A, 19]1> M.A. 1926.; Wells Theolog. Coll. 
1911; Deacon 1913 (Manchester) ; Priest 1915 (Bristol) ; Curate Olmoit: 
Pauls, Crewe, 1913—14 ; Corsham 1914—17; Cockfield 1924—28 ; Rector 
of Wootton Rivers 1928 until his death. 


Rev. James William Clarke, died April 24th, 1936, aged 
about 70. Univer. of London 1887; Deacon 1892; Priest 1893 
Wakefield) ; Curate of Brighouse 1892—94 ; Farnborough 1894—96 ; 
Tansor 1896—99-: St. Michaels, Stamford, 1899—1900; Bottesford 
1900—1903: Salehurst 1906—8: Rector of Whatlington 1908—13; 
Curate of Worplesdon and Burpham 1913—21; Vicar of Hurstbourne 
Tarrant 1921 —24; Rector of Stanton Fitzwarren 1931 until his death. 


William Francis Trumper, died July 26th, 1936, aged 
61. Born at Brighton in 1874, son of Henry Trumper, he was brought 
to Devizes when only a few weeks old, and has been connected with the 
town and neighbourhood nearly all his life. Educated at Parnella 
House School under Miss Palmer. He joined Mr. J. F. Drew’s business 
of corn merchant in 1888, became partner and later the proprietor until 
the present company of Mr. Trumper and his two sons was formed in 
1932. He served as Mayor of Devizes in 1931, and was President of 
the Devizes Chamber of Commerce in 1928 and at the time of his death. 
He was a prominent Freemason. He was well known as a breeder and 
exhibitor of Guernsey cattle. He was a crop reporter for the Ministry 
of Agriculture and during the war he was the county nominee for civil 
forage supplies. He was President of the Devizes Ex-Serviee Men's 
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Association and also of the Devizes Miniature Rifle League, and was 
mainly instrumental in the formation of the Devizes Young Farmers’ 
Club. He was a keen supporter of the. hospital. He was much 
interested in natural history, having fine collections of birds’ eggs and 
of butterflies and moths. His two sons and his daughter are all con- 
nected with the business of ‘“‘ Drew & Co.,”’ corn merchants. | 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, July 30th, 1936. 


The Rev. Marshall Winder Lumsden, died Sept. 7th, 
1936. Buried at Hindon. Licentiate of Theology Hatfield Coll., 
Durham, 1888; Deacon 1889; Priest 1890 (Newcastle); Curate of 
Chevington 1889—93 ; St. Anns, Newcastle, 1894—97 ; Freshwater, I Ou 
Wight, 1897—1901 ; Gillingham (Dors.) 1901—7; Temp. Chaplain to 
Forces 1917—19 ; Vicar of Hindon with Chicklade and Pertwood 1907— 
1931 when he resigned, and went to live at Tisbury. He was made Hon. 
Chaplain to the Forces in 1920. He was one of the most active workers 
in the early days of the Wiltshire Branch of the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers, and was a foremost champion of the rights of 
labour. He continued his public work after he had resigned the living. 
He was a very prominent member of the Wilts Ccunty Council and the 
Education Committee, and was most conscientious in his attendance, 
as he was also at the Mere and Tisbury Rural District Council. _He 
also did a great work for the Salisbury Infirmary League, of which he 
had been vice-president since 1931. 

Long obit. notice, Salisbury. Times, Sept. 11th, 1936. 


Frederick Hinton, died May 3rd, 1936, aged 68. Buried at 
Wanborough. Born at Longcot, son of James Hinton, auctioneer, of 
Swindon, and contractor for the Highworth Branch Railway. He 
joined his father’sfirm. He farmed first at Coleshill, and later bought, first 
Inlands, and afterwards Callis and Foxbridge Farms, all in Wanborough 
where he bought “‘ The Croft,” in which he lived until his death. He was 
a member of the Old Swindon and Highworth Board of Guardians and of 
the Assessment Committee. He became Chairman of the Highworth 
District Council in 1919, and J.P. for Wilts 1922. He was a prominent 
Freemason, and churchwarden of Wanborough. He was Chairman of 
the Swindon Branch of the National Farmers’ Union, and had served 
as one of the co-opted members of the County Council Small Holdings 
Committee. 

Obit. notice, N. Wilis Herald, May 8th, 1936. 


The Rev. Cecil Foster Burgess, died suddenly Septem- 
ber 4th, 1936, aged 74. Buriedat Epsom. Before ordination he was on 
the staff of the G.W.R.at Swindon. Lichfield Theological College 1894. 
Deacon, 1896 (Glos. and Bristol) ; Priest, 1897 (Bristol). Curate of 
Stratton St. Margaret, 1896—98 ; Vicar there, (898—1911 ; Chaplain of 
Swindon and Highworth Union, 1898—1911; Vicar of Wanborough, 
1911—21; Rector of Easton Grey, 1921—32, when he resigned and 
retired to live at Sherston. He was greatly interested in the Boy 
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Scout Movement, and had recently attended a Scouts’ camp in Wales. 
He was secretary of the Malmesbury and District Bee Keepers’ 
Association. He never married. 

Obit. notice, N. Wilts Herald, September 11th, 1936. 


Rev. Thomas Arthur Ludlow-Hewitt, died June 16th, 
1936, aged 86. Buried at Minety. Oriel Coll. Oxford; B.A. 1874; 
M.A. 1897; Sarum Theol. Coll. 1897 ; Deacon 1898 ; Priest 1899 (Sarum) ; 
Curate of Wilton 1898—1901 ; Vicar of Minety 1901 until his death. 
Son of the Rev. Arthur Ludlow, of Durant (Dev.), born at Clifton May 
17th, 1850. Assumed the name of Hewitt on inheriting his maternal 
grandfather’s estate in Ireland. He was a J.P. for County Cork. 
During his incumbency a large amount of money was spent on repairs 
to the Church and organ. It was as a musician and trainer of the 
choir that he was especially known, and the Minety choir by its many 
successes at the County Musical Festivals testified to his teaching. As 
a violin player he was himself for years a member of the orchestra at 
the Three Choirs Festival. Associating himself in every way with 
the welfare of his parish he was very popular with his parishioners. 
He leaves three sons and two daughters. The eldest son is Air Vice- 
Marshall Sir Edgar Rainey Ludlow-Hewitt. The other two, Alfred and 
Cedric, both held commissions during the war. 

Obit. notices, North Wilts Herald, June 19th and 26th; Waltshive 
Gazette, June 25th, 1936. 


Frederick William Stancomb, died August 27th, 1936 
Born 1863, buried at Trowbridge. Second son of Arthur Perkins 
Stancomb, of the Woodlands, Trowbridge, one of the principals in the 
old family business of Cloth Manufacture carried on for a long period 
at Cradle Bridge Mills. Educated at Harrow, he married, 1911, Marian 
d. of Dr. N. V. Wise, who, with two daughters, survives him. He was 
much interested in the Flower Show and the Wiltshire Working Men’s 
Conservative Benefit Society, but it was as a cricketer that he was known 
all his life. At the age of 19 he became the Captain of the Trowbridge 
Cricket Club in 1882, and remained Captain for 50 years until 1931, 
being known to cricketers as ‘‘ The Skipper.’’ He played for Wiltshire 
regularly from 1881, when the County Club was formed, until 1900, and 
occasionally until 1923. He was also Captain of the Trowbridge 
Football Team for several years from 1891, and was President of the 
Wiltshire League. 

Obit. notice with portrait, Wilishive Times, Aug. 29th, 1936. 
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[N.B.—This list does not claim to be in any way exhaustive. The 
Editor appeals to all authors and Publishers of pamphlets, books, or 
views, in any way connected with the county, to send him copies of 
their works, and to editors of papers, and members of the Society 
generally, to send him copies of articles, views, or portraits appearing 
in the newspapers. | 


A History of the Manor of Hazelbury. With 
some account of the Families of Croke, Bonham, 
Young of Bristol, Speke and Tempest, by G. J. 
Kidston, C.M.G. With 32 Plates and a Map. 


Methuen & Co., London. [1936] Cloth, 8vo., pp.x + 
342. Long notice in Wiltshive Gazette, July 16th, 1936. 

The illustrations include views of Hazelbury Manor in 1790, 1854, 
1919, 1920, and 1935; the Hall, Hall Oriel before removal of inserted 
floor, Fireplace, Stair Head Chamber, Gateways and Terrace ; Chapel 
Plaister in 1790, and the sign of ‘ the Bell”’ there 1790, and the 15th 
century doorway with earlier niche aboveit. There are also illustrations 
of Bradenstoke Priory, before and after its destruction ; Box Church, 
1790; Cheney Court; Drewett’s Mill at Hazelbury; and Wick Farm, 
Lacock, the Dovecot. 

The earliest mention of Hazelbury is in the Charter of K. Ethelred 
granting lands to the Abbess of Shaftesbury in 1001. That the crown 
held property in this neighbourhood is clear from the place-names 
Kingsdown, Kingswood, and Kingsmoor Copse. 

Before the Conquest Levenot held Haseberie, Dracote (D. Foliat), 
Wallcote (Walcot, near Swindon), and Wodetone (Wootton Bassett), 
Colerne, Contone (Compton Bassett), and Cumbrewelle (Cumberwell). 
Of these Milo Crispin got Haseberie, Dracote, Walecote, and Wodetone. 
The rest fell to Humphrey de Lisle. In subsequent history Hazelbury 
it always said to be ‘“‘ Held of the Honour of Wallingford,’’ An “‘ honour ”’ 
appears to be ‘‘a large group of manors which had at one time or 
another, been in the hands of the King.”’ At the Conquest Wigod de 
Wallinford submitted to William, who gave his daughter Aldith 
in marriage to Robert d’ Oily, who inherited the Wallingford estate after 
the death of Wigod. Maud, the daughter of Robert and Aldith, married 
Milo Crispin who thus became Lord of the Honour of Wallingford. 
“But Milo owned estates in Wiltshire as well as in Berkshire, and these 
Wiltshire estates were lumped together under Wallingford, doubtless 
for convenience of administration, and continued to be held of the 
Honour of Wallingford under various owners until that Honour was 
merged in that of Ewelme in the reign of Hen. VIII. Ogbourne St. 
George, one of the Wiltshire properties held under the Honour, was 
the centre of administration for the Wiltshire part of the property, and 
there the Manor Courts were held.” 
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By the failure of heirs the Honour came into the hands of Henry, 
son of the Empress Maud and afterwards King Henry II, and in 1231 
Henry III granted it to his brother Richard, Earl of Cornwall and 
King of the Romans. From that time it remained attached to the 
Earldom (afterwards Dukedom) of Cornwall until in 1540 it was dis- 
annexed from the Duchy and merged in the Honour of Ewelme, the 
property of the Crown. The subsequent history of the manorial rights 
of the Wiltshire portion of the Honour seems obscure. In Domesday, 
the sub-tenant of Hazelbury under Milo Crispin is said to be Rainald, 
presumably the son of Croc the Huntsman, and this Croke or Crook 
family continued to hold the Wiltshire manors of the Honour down to 
1482 when the direct male line become extinct. The author gives a 
pedigree of the family 1086 to 1478. 


Croc Venator appears to have held an important position, and Crux 
Easton still preserves his name. All that is known of the early Crokes, 
Matthew, Ellis, Philip, Thomas, etc., all of whom were connected with 
Crux Easton, the Forest of Chute, or Tidworth, is carefully recorded. 
The family connection with the Forest of Chute begun by Croke the 
Huntsman in Domesday is carried on to the 14th century, when Michael 
and Philip Croke appear as Verderers. All these Crokes seem to have 
belonged to the Hampshire branch of the family. The next chapter 
deals with the Wiltshire and Staffordshire Crokes. The founder of 
this branch was William Croc, probably a brother of Rainald, who 
married Margery, one of the daughters and heiresses of Richard, Chief 
Forester of Cannock Chase... The pedigree of Rainald Croke} of 
Hazelbury, and his descendants is examined at length. He appears to 
have borne the name of ‘“‘Canut,’’ which has been held to be a variant 
of Chenvin, Cheven, Chevey or Cheney, as seen in Rodbourne Cheney 
which was a Croke property. This however is doubted by Mr. Kidston. 
Rainald left two daughters, one of whom married a Chigwell, the other 
a Folliot. The latter brought Rainald’s Manor of Chilton to the Folliot 
family. Hence the name Chilton Foliot. The whole of this early 
history of the family, however, seems to be full of difficulties and 
contradictions, which are dealt with minutely by the author, who has 
spared no pains to disentangle the puzzle of the records. Notes at 
length of all that can be discovered of Richard the Forester, living in 
1086 ; William Croke I who retired to a Monastery about 1130—I ; 
Walter Croc- 1 who died about 1165—6; Will. Croke II, hanged 
in 1174; Walter Croke II, died civ. 1190; and Walter Croke III, who 
succeeded his father civ. 1190, are given. The fine seal of the last 
named from his charter granting lands in Wadswick, just outside the 
Gates of Hazelbury, to the Priory of Monkton Farleigh is illustrated, 
He also gave four acres of land near the Chapel of St. David to the 
Church of St. Peter at Box. This Chapel (on Box Hill) has entirely 
disappeared and Box Church is now dedicated to St. Thomas 4 Beckett. 
Thomas Croke succeeded his brother Walter III, and died 1230—3l. 
Sir Henry Croke was living in 1219 and 1276. Reginald Croke II, who 
died 1297, married Joan, d. of Richard of Wick, Lacock, and brought 
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that property into the family—an illustration of Wick Dovecote is. 
given. 

Richard Croke, succeeding in 1297, died in 1310. His son Reginald 
III, who inherited Wick from his grandmother Joan, died about 1346. 
Nicholas Croke I died before 1401: and Nicholas II, the last of the 
Crokes, died about 1422. The next in succession, Robert, died in 1431. 
John Croke II died 1482, his elder daughter Anne having married John 
Bonham. Their marriage settlement preserved at Lacock Abbey shows 
that he was the owner of the Manor of Plumber in Dorset. Mr. Kidston 
suggests that it is quite possible that he may have been one of the 
mseven at a birth: borm to PLhomas Bonham, of Wishtord. “A 
struggle for existence in early life may even account for the talent for 
acquiring other people’s property which he undoubtedly displayed in 
later years.” Among place names in Box in 1475 and 1511 are 
Bolwellis place, Hulkebeare and Warnecliff (until quite recently known 
as “‘Wormecliff.” It is interesting to see that John Croke in 1478 
wrote in his will ‘“‘ Y the forseid John Croke, knowynge and seynge that 
this Wordull is transitorie, etc.’ which is of course correct Wiltshire for 
World. An interesting chapter is devoted to Hazelbury Church, 
mentioned in Domesday as held by Bp. Osborn, of Exeter, who also 
owned Chippenham Church. Nothing remains of this Church above 
ground, but traces of the foundations were found some years ago in a 
field still called ‘“‘ Old Church ’”’ and it is said that the two stone coffins 
in Box Churchyard were found here about the beginning of the 19th 
century. ; 

The “Chapel” of Hazlebury and all the tithes in Hazlebury and 
Ditteridge were given by Walter Croke III to Bradenstoke Priory by a 
charter here translated in full. This raises all sorts of questions as to 
Walter’s right to dispose of any of these things, which cannot be 
answered. Was Hazlebury an independent parish? Or was _ it 
conceivably a Chapel of Chippenham? It is regularly spoken of as a 
parish right down to the 18th century, and a list of the institutions of 
the Rectors of Hazlebury from 1346 to 1783 is given here. The Church 
itself was probably pulled down and the materials used in the additions 
to the Manor House in the 16th century, for several fragments of 
Norman carving were found during the restoration of the house in 1920. 
In 1649—50it was recommended that the Rectoryof Hazlebury should be 
annexed to the Vicarage of Box, but this was never carried out, and to 
this date there is a sinecure Rector of Hazlebury distinct from the 
Witcar ot Box. 

Of Chapel Plaister, Mr. Kidston shows that the earliest form of the 
name in a document of 1340 is ‘‘ The Chapel of Plaisted’’ but thinks 
that this need not invalidate Canon Jackson’s derivation from 
“Playstow (Saxon Pleg-stow) an open space for village exercises.” 
A drawing in the British Museum of the Elm Tree carrying the sign of 
the Bell Inn in 1790 is reproduced. Against Sir H. Brakspear’s theory 
that the canopied niche over the door was intended to hold a lantern, 
a statement in the Gentleman’s Mag. of 1835 is quoted that ‘A figure 
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of the Rood is remembered to have stood in this niche, but some years 
ago it was thrown down and beaten to pieces.”’ 

There is a very useful chapter on the famous quarries, dealing with 
their history and the buildings built of their stone. Of these the Saxon 
Church at Bradford, the Abbeys of Malmesbury, Stanley and Lacock, 
Bradenstoke Priory, Longleat and Great Chalfield Manor were the most 
important. Most of these monastic houses acquired grants of special 
portions of the quarries for their own use. 

The Bonham family, the successors of the Crokes, held the property for 
four generations, but as all of these were called John, and there was also 
a well-known contemporary John at Wishford, it is difficult todisentangle 
the many references to that name. They are, however, all dealt with 
as fully as may be. John Bonham III married Lady Anne Mountjoy 
and removed from Hazlebury to her residence at Brook House, near 
Westbury, and the Bonhams apparently nevercame back to Hazlebury. 
The violent quarrel in connection with the proclamation of Q. Mary at 
Warminster between Charles Lord Stourton and Sir John Bonham, then 
High Sheriff of Wilts, is described from letters at Longleat and other 
sources, and the whole story of the murder of the Hartgills by the 
former is set forth. Bonham and Thynne on the one side and Stourton 
on the other appear to have been the protagonists in the struggle 
between the Catholic and Protestant parties in Wiltshire. 

The mysterious lady of the Littlecote legend was apparently a 
Bonham, either of Hazelbury or Wishford, and Mr. Kidston produces 
good reason for supposing that she was Mary, daughter of Nicholas 
Bonham of the Wishford family. 

In 1580 John Bonham IV sold the whole of his Hazelbury and Wick 
property to Sir John Young of Bristol, and in 1602 Robert Young sold 
it to Hugh, son of Sir George Speke of Whitelackington (Som.) who also 
bought Box and Ditteridge, and the ramifications of the Spekes and 
their successors, the Speke-Pettys, are traced in great detail—together 
with the Tempest family, one of whom married George Speke of Hazel- 
bury. The book concludes with 75 pages of appendices in which the 
documents referred to in the text are givenatlength. The illustrations 
give a number of views of the Manor House as it was and as it is, since 
its remarkable restoration by Sir H. Brakspear, and a nice drawing (in 
the B.M.) of the N. side of Box Church in 1796. The author in his pre- 
face says that he began this book fifteen years ago and this is not 
surprising, for no such monumental work on Wiltshire genealogy has 
appeared in print since the days of Canon Jackson, and it is greatly to 
be hoped that the author will not allow his singular powers of endurance 
and perseverance in the pursuit of elusive genealogical clues to lie idle, 
but will in the future continue to give us further light on ene dark 
places of Wiltshire family history. 


The Rudge Cup. By John D. Cowen and Ian A. 


Richmond. Archzologia A:liana, Vol. XII, 4th series 1935, pp. 
310—342, 2 plates and 2 cuts. The cup is described as a small bronze 
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bowl originally covered with ornament in Champlevé enamel in various 
colours, most of which is now lost. Its small size makes it unsuitable 
for a drinking cup. More probably it was a sweetmeat bowl, or a cruet 
for salt, or vinegar, or the like. In this respect it is very like certain 
bowls of Samian ware which were made in standard sets for table use. 
The writer especially mentions the case of the four silver cylindrical 
goblets found in 1852 in the spring of the Aque Appollinares, the 
ancient mineral water baths of Vicarello, 35 milesfrom Rome. ‘“ This 
set is furnished with inscriptions repeated more or less identically upon 
each vessel, recording the stages of the itinerary from Cadiz to Rome. 
It is most probable that the Rudge Cup formed part of a similar service 
for the table.”’ The suggestion that it was a libation cup for religious 
or ritual purposes is ruled out. The discovery of the cup in 1725 at 
Rudge Coppice, in Froxfield Parish, in a well attached to a Roman Villa, 
at which a fine tessellated pavement was uncovered by the Earl of 
Hertford, is described. It has been suggested that it was a votive 
offering thrown into the well, as in the case of the well of Coventina at 
Carrawburgh. But the other objects found with the cup, ‘‘ several 
bones of beasts, four or five human skeletons, and some medals of the 
lower Empire,”’ seem to disprove this suggestion. ‘‘ More likely is the 
possibility that it went down (the well) concealed on the person of one 
of those unfortunate skeletons, whose presence in such a place can only 
be attributed to a scene of violence.’’ Lord Hertford succeeded his 
father as 7th Duke of Somerset, and was created Earl of Northumberland 
in 1749. The cup was in his possession when Horsley saw it and 
described it in Britannia Romana (1732). On Lord Hertford’s death it 
passed to his daughter Elizabeth Seymour, Baroness Percy, later Ist 
Duchess of Northumberland, and has remained in the possession of the 
family ever since. At first it was kept at Northumberland House and 
more or less lost sight of until, in 1856, Albert Way saw it and secured 
its exhibition at Edinburgh during the visit of the Arch. Institute in 
that year. Since then it has been in the Museum at Alnwick Castle, 
and is described with a coloured plate in Bruce’s Catalogue of the 
Alnwick Castle Museum, 1880, as No. 746. The cup is described as 
““a small bowl of bronze 4 inches in diameter by 3 inches high, of 
somewhat flattened hemispherical form with a shght concave moulding 
at the lip, and bead rim base. The bottom, which is known to have 


been formerly associated with it, is now missing. . . . The greater 
part of the outer surface is covered with champlevé enamel in red, 
green and turquoise blue, now largely perished.”’ Below the rim is a 


row of letters in relief on an enamel ground, reading thus. 
A'MAISABALLAVAVXELODVMCAMBOGLANSBANNA. 
Below this is what the writer claims to be ‘‘ the representation of a 
fortification consisting of a wall strengthened at regular intervals by 
crenellated turrets.”’ 
The writer believes that this is a “highly stylized ’’’ representation 
of the Roman wall itself, and expresses surprise that this idea has 
never occurred to anyone before. He regards the cup as belonging to 
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a class of bowls and other vessels of British manufacture, which include 
the cups from Braughing (Herts) and Maltboek (Jutland) and the 
handled vase from the Bartlow Hills, all of which the writer regards as 
the work of the same workshop. These are dated to the first half of 
the second century A.D. The somewhat similar Belgian bowls he 
regards as later than the British. A fragment from what must have 
been a bowl with ornamentation almost exactly similar to that of the 
Rudge Cup, found in Spain, is illustrated. “It is certainly from the 
same workshop (as the Rudge Cup) if not by the same hand.” Two 
other bronze fragments of unknown use found at South Shields and in 
the Newcastle Museum, both bear the inscription VTERE FELIX. 
“These are the only other examples of inscribed enamels we have been 
able to tracé. Further than that, not only is the form of the lettering 
identical with that on the Rudge Cup, but the end of the line is filled 
with a crescent of exactly the same form as those on both the Rudge 
and the Hildburgh Cup.”’ As to the inscription containing the names 
of stations on the wall, ‘‘ it is almost certainly one of a set which would 
record, on its constituent pieces, the whole of an Itinerary.” 

‘The Rudge Cup itself emerges from our analysis with an enhanced 
importance. No longer an isolated and undatable curiosity, it now 
stands forth as the product of a British workshop of about 150 A.D. 
It constitutes the finest surviving and only complete example of an 
unrecognised phase in the history of the British School of enamelling, 
and it gives us the only contemporary representation of the Roman Wal.” 
The inscription is to be read A MAIS ABALLAVA UXELODUM 
CAMBOGLANS BANNA. Four of these names occur in the Ravenna 
list, but under somewhat different forms. Maia is certainly on the 
Cumberland Coast and Amboglanna (Camboglans) is Birdoswald. 
The identity of the other names is discussed at length. 


Salisbury Cathedral Pictured and Described. 
Printed by Bennett Brothers at the Journal Office, 
Salisbury. 73 < 10, pp. 56 with 57 photographic illustrations. 
Price to ‘“‘ Friends of the Cathedral’ 3s. 6d. 

The object, says the author, Canon A. G. Roberton, of this latest of 
the many books, large and small, dealing with the Cathedral, is ‘‘ to 
increase and create interest, both in Salisbury and in the Diocese, in 
our great heritage,’ in other words perhaps, to induce many who have 
not yet done so.to enroll themselves as “Friends” of the splendid 
building, of which this series of excellent photographs with the 
accompanying letterpress giving just enough, and not too much, 
accurate information as to its architectural history and present state, 
forms as good a memento as anyone could wish to buy and keep after 
a visit to the Cathedral. Though the letterpress is as good as the space 
available will allow it to be, the charm of the book of course lies in the 
illustrations, all of them good, but many of them specially chosen because 
they are not to be found in every little book on the Cathedral, or in 
every shop window in Salisbury. Amongst these are the south view from 
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, 


the Bishop’s Palace grounds; ‘‘or N. west view showing Old Sarum’ 
(this is really a view from the S. East looking over the Cathedral 
towards the N. West); 13th century glass at W. end of aisle; N. 
Transept ; The ancient clock ; The original screen between the Chancel 
and Nave ; St. Margaret’s Chapel in S. Transept ; Vestry and Muniment 
Room from Bishop’s Palace ; Altar Frontal ‘‘ The Te Deum”’ (worked 
by Mrs. Weigall 1896—1903) ; Chapter House from Bishop’s Palace ; 
Ribs of the vaulted roof of Chapter House; N. Canonry and Arundels ; 
Cathedral School and Hemingsby ; Harnham Gate ; Buttresses on south 
nave ; [he Cathedral from the air ; St. Stephen’s Chapel and the Hertford 
Monument ; Chapel of the Holy Trinity in the Lady Chapel; the 
Sanctuary, High Altar and Reredos; Restored ceiling painting in 
Chancel ; Old Choristers Memorial ; Memorial Window to Bishop Webb ; 
view from the S.E. Transept. 


Wiltshire Farming in the Sixteenth Century. 
A readable article of some length in the Wilishive Times, August 
22nd, 1936. Half the article, chiefly quotations from Aubrey, is really 
descriptive of the condition of things in the 17th rather than the 16th 
century, but various ‘‘ Manorial Customs ”’ are also quoted dating from 
the earlier period. 


Exhibition of Old Masters from Wiltshire Houses 


in the Old Deanery at Salisbury, July, 1936. In the 
Wiltshive Gazette of July 16th, Mrs. Guy Jackson writes a critical 
article on some of the outstanding examples of this remarkable collection 
got together by Dr. Borenius chiefly from Wilton, Longford, Fonthill, 
Clarendon and Trafalgar. Probably few pictures have been better 
hung or given a better chance of being seen at their best than the array 
of masterpieces chiefly of the English School, arranged round the walls 
of the vast room at the Deanery with its great windows looking out at 
one end on the river and at the other on the west front of the Cathedral. 

The financial results of the exhibition, for the Building Fund of the 
Infirmary, were, as they deserved to be, highly satisfactory. 


Stonehenge. Reproduction of, in America. The 
Salisbury Times of September 11th, 1936, contains an account derived 
from The Sunday Oregonian of a copy of Stonehenge as it is supposed 
to have been originally, which has been erected on the brink of the 
Columbia Gorge, 12 miles south of Goldendale, in the state of 
Washington, U.S.A. On the Altar Stone is this inscription on a bronze 
plaque, ‘‘ To the memory of the soldiers and sailors of Klickitat County 
who gave their lives in defence of their country.”’ The stones are of 
reinforced concrete weighing nearly 2,000,000 lbs. altogether. The 
names of the fallen are inscribed on plaques fixed on the “‘ inner pillars.” 
This was erected by Sam Hill who had seen the original Stonehenge 
whilst in England during the war. 

VOL. XLVIl. NO. CEXV., Qn 
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Cricklade. Major Henry Smyth’s Charity. Henry 
Smyth, who died in 1867, is commemorated in a tablet in St. Sampson’s 
Church. A long account of his service in the army which he joined as 
an Ensign in the Militia in 1799, being transferred to the 39th Foot 
Regt. in 1804, is given in the N. Wilts Herald, May 15th, 1936. After 
serving and fighting the French in the Mediterranean his regiment 
joined the forces under Wellington and fought throughout the Penin- 
sular War, returning to England in 1818, after which he served in India 
and as escort to convicts to Australia. He gave a large sum to 
Cricklade Educational Charities. 


Witch Pit Wood, near Cutteridge and Southwick, in the parish 
of North Bradley, is the subject of an article in the Wiltshire Times, 
Oct. 10th, 1936, with an illustration of a Baptist service recently held 
in the wood on the spot where the secret services of the original 
Anabaptists of Southwick and the neighbourhood were held. In 
answer to Bishop Seth Ward’s inquiry into Nonconformist conventicles 
in 1669, it was reported that from 200 to 300 Anabaptists met every 
Sunday and Wednesday in Pig Hill Barn on the Cutteridge estate, 
then owned by Mr. William Trenchard, to whom there is a monument 
in North Bradley Church. He apparently favoured the Baptists. An 
accompanying letter describes how the late Rev. William Doel performed 
open-air baptisms by immersion in the brook which crosses the road 
from N. Bradley to Southwick, and notes ‘as a proof of the strength of 
Baptist feeling in Southwick that the present Church, built as a Chapel 
of Ease to North Bradley about 30 years ago, contains under its floor 
a lead lined tank suitable for baptisms by immersion. 


Stonehenge, The Times of Aug. 5th, 1927, published a letter 
appealing for a sum of £35,000 in order that the whole of the surround- 
ing Downs up to the sky line visible from Stonehenge might be purchased 
and vested in the National Trust, and the existing derelict aerodrome 
and buildings round it removed. This appeal was signed by Mr. 
Baldwin, the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Lord Crawford 
and Belcarres (President of the Society of Antiquaries), Viscount Grey 
of Fallodon (Vice-president of the National Trust), and Lord Radnor 
(Lord Lieutenant of Wiltshire). It was supported by a leading article 
in the same issue of The Times under the heading ‘‘ Stonehenge and its 
sky line,’ warmly supporting the appeal, and an account from: “‘our 
special correspondent ’”’ on the “‘ Spoilt Solitude” of the surroundings 
of Stonehenge by War Office and other buildings and encroachments, 
instancing especially the project of building permanent barracks on the 
sky line at Lark Hill. A good photograph on a large scale taken from 
the Amesbury side below Stonehenge, shows the cottages, the new 
bungalow and the derelict aerodrome buildings on both sides of 
Stonehenge as they then existed. A smaller view of Stonehenge 
itself was also given. ; 

The issue of this appeal followed the appearance previously of a 
letter in The Times signed by the Hon. Secretary and Hon. Curator of 
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the Wilts Arch. Soc. calling attention to the danger threatened by the 
possible sale of the aerodrome site for building purposes. Apparently, 
as a result of this letter, Mr. J. C. Squire, editor of the London Mercury 
called together a small private committee to consider the matter in the 
light of the fact that an option of purchase of the aerodrome site had 
already been secured by Capt. B. H. Cunnington, and that through the 
good offices of the Rev. G. H. Engleheart, an anonymous archeologist 
had undertaken to guarantee £5,500 for the purchase of that site. 
Meanwhile, steps were being taken to secure an option on lands on the 
other side of Stonehenge also, and it was decided that as soon as 
possible an appeal should be issued, if possible, with the help of The 
Times, for a fund of £35,000 to purchase the whole of the land on all 
sides of the monument up to the sky line. A larger and representative 
committee was appointed, and a fortnight after the first meeting of the 
original committee the appeal appeared in The Times with a first list of 
subscriptions of £970. 

Sim vali Beach Phomas, writing in the Obsevver of Aug. Ist, 
reprinted in Wiltshive Times of Aug. 13th, 1927, ‘‘ Clear the skyline. A 
duty to Our History,’’ warmly commended the appeal. ‘‘ Stonehenge is 
not preserved till its surroundings are purged.” 

As is well known, the result of this appeal was that the whole sum 
required was obtained. 


Gowns for Devizes Councillors. The suggestion made 
by the Mayor that the Council should consider the advisability of pro- 
curing gowns to wear on ceremonial occasions, led Capt. B. H. 
Cunningfon to look up the subject, in the Borough Records, and give 
the results in the Wilts Gazette, 24th Sept., 1936. In 1616 it was ordered 
that every chief burgess should provide himself with a gown and cap, 
on pain of a penalty of five pounds, and all the inferior (free) burgesses 
should provide themselves with ‘‘ decent cloakes of some sadd colour ”’ 
or in default be fined forty shillings. In 1631 it was ordered that each 
of the common Council shall provide himself with a decent gown under 
a penalty of three shillings and fourpence. In 1641 it was ordered that 
all former orders “‘ concerning the Burgesses wearing gowns and caps 
shall henceforth be repealed.’’. In 1683 it was ordered that ‘‘all the 
Common Councillors shall provide themselves with gowns under a 
penalty of five pounds.” In 1685 it was ordered that no such fine be 
imposed. In 1693 it was again ordered that all common Councillors 
should provide themselves with gowns on pain of a penalty of five 
pounds, an order which was repeated in. 1697 and the fine of £5 was 
ordered to be enforced on those who appeared without gowns. In 1722 
it was again ordered that Councillors who had no gowns should 
immediately procure them. In 1746 it was proposed that the matter 
of the provision of gowns be taken into consideration at the next 
meeting, but there is no record of this having been done. In 1836 after 
the passing of the Municipal Reform Act it was “‘ resolved that maces 
be not used, and all distinction of dress be abolished.’’ 

2N 2 
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Maud Heath’s Monument. The Wiltshire Times of Sept. 
26th, 1936, has an article describing the present condition of the 
‘Causey,’ the pillar with the three sundials at Kelloways, and the 
monument on Wick Hill at Bremhill. Of these three illustrations are 
given. The inscriptions are given as well as as extract from the original 
deed of the foundation of the Charity. The monument appears sur- 
rounded by scaffolding, erected to repair the damage done by the 
original iron clamps which have split and raised the stones of the cornice, 
and are now to be replaced by bronze clamps and dowells. 


A Wiltshire Centenarian. Mary Jane Alexander 
of Erchfont, aged 101. The North Wilts Herald of Sept. 18th, 
1936, contains an account of a visit paid to Mrs. Alexander who as 


Mary Jane Stokes was born on January 3rd, 1835, and is remarkably 
active still. She has one great great grandchild. 


Holt. The old Ham Tree. The Wiltshive Times of Aug. 
28th, 1936, gives a reproduction of a photograph of this splendid cld tree 
which stood in the centre of the village green until its fall comparatively 
recently. Its fame is perpetuated in the Old Ham Tree public house, 
which stands opposite to the site of the tree. In this house photographs 
of the tree are preserved. 


Imber. Article by Peter Gurney in the N. Wilts Herald, Sept. 
11th, 1936. This is an interesting acconnt of the present tumbledown 
state of the village under the rule of the War Office, which would 
doubtless not be sorry to see it disappear altogether. ‘‘Mud’’ walls 
are greatly in evidence here, in cottage as well as in garden and farm- 
yard walls, and there are still living at Imber men who were expert 
‘mud wallers.’’ The Chapel built entirely of ‘‘mud ’ on a footing of 
brick, now 103 years old is still in solid and good condition. Incident- 
ally the writer mentions that the supply of wattle hurdles in Berkshire 
comes largely from Ramsbury and Mildenhall Woodlands. 


The Grey Friars of Salisbury by J. L. Lovibond. An 
abstract of a paper read to the Town and Country Planning Summer 
School at Salisbury, with illustrations of the plan and two photos of the 
exterior and the roof of Windover House, built on the site of the Friary 
and containing remains of its roof and walls, is printed in the Salisbury 
Times, Sept. 11th, 1936. The information contained in this paper has 
already been printed in the Magazine. 


The First Photograph. The Wiltshire Times, Nov. 16th, 
1935, had an article on ‘‘ The Centenary of Photography,’’ with an 
illustration of the first photograph ever taken, that of a window in 
Lacock Abbey, by W. H. Fox Talbot. The article is a short and useful 
one pointing out that Fox Talbot’s method and not the nearly contem- 
porary method of Daguerre was really the origin of modern photography. 
“Not only present day photography owes its development to this 
Wiltshire scientist, but he also paved the way to the photogravure 
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PLOcesses used in| modern magazine production, =. . .| Vo him: is 
also owed the discovery of the ‘‘ screen ’’ used in the reproduction of 
illustrations in newspapers, a method by which the surface of the plate 
is broken up into dots that hold the ink.”’ 


Potterne Church, Old Reredos and Organ Case. 
The Wiltshive Gazette of April 27th, 1916, contained the following note 
founded on a statement by Sir R. C. Hoare. 

“William Grubbe, of S. Lawrance Jewry, in the year 1723 erected 
an “‘altar piece ’’ at the east end of the Chancel of Potterne Church of 
finely carved woodwork. . . . The portion of the altar piece is 
shown in a drawing of the interior of the Church in 1840 and ina 
photograph taken in 1870. It is also remembered by some of the older 
members of the congregation. It was a handsome piece of carving in 
oak with pillars dividing it into six panels, quite in Grinling Gibbons 
style, and such as one sees in some of the oldcity Churches. . . . It 
appears to have been left untouched when the Church was repewed in 
1833. In 1871—2, when extensive repairs and a thorough restoration 
of the Church took place, the altar piece was unfortunately removed 
Amdsuakemtonpleces., 4. 9 “he very fine richly carved. case of, the 
same date as the Altar piece, which contained the organ, was taken to 
pieces and the organ re-constructed and covered with the very inferior 
box-like case, which still contains it. Much good oak panelling was 
swept away in 1833, and some of it may now be seen in a farm house ; 
and in 1871—2 the altar piece, the organ case, the galleries, the Royal 
Arms, some hatchments and other interesting objects were ejected with 
Aeon Oncume simplicity...) Lhe Altar prece was, erected 
against the east wall of the Chancel with wings carried round on the 
north and south walls to the Altar rail, This enclosed two pews with 
rails and book rest, reducing the space round the Holy Table by about 
four feet at each end. These pews were occupied by the lessee of the 
Manor and his family This was no doubt a relic of the days when the 
table was set in the middle of the Chancel with kneeling rail all round 
it, a practice of the reformers which Laud strove against but only 
succeeded in effecting as a compromise that there should be no passage 
round the table on the east side. There were six panels under the east 
window of unequal dimensions with an arched canopy over them. This 
concealed some of the lower part of the windows and prevented their 
full proportions being visible from the Church. This and the semi- 
cimeular arch helped to:sealits doom... . ©n the six panels were 
displayed in gilt lettering the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Apostles Creed and two paintings of heroic figures representing 
Moses and Aaron. Four were removed to Eastwell, the ancestral 
home of their donor, where they were taken good care of; the two 
pictures or full length portraits of Moses and Aaron were interned in 
the belfry, as was also the richly carved and blazoned Royal Arms. These 
for nearly fifty years, hung high on the walls. 

After a careful inspection of them they were recently found to be in 
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excellent preservation, and the Vicar and Churchwardens decided to 
re-introduce them into the Church which they had adorned for a century 
and a half before their exile. After a very careful cleaning by Messrs. 
J. Wiltshire & Sons, of Devizes, which has shown them to be of some 
interest and no small artistic merit, they have been hung on the wall 
at the west end of the nave. The quality and durability of the gilding 
both on the panels and on the Royal Arms is proved to have been 
of first rate order by the fact that after a good— cleaning it\ was 
found unnecessary to use any paint, the original colouring being vivid 
and effective. In the beautiful old Abbey of Christchurch, Hants, there 
was a screen over the Altar in which there were panels very like those 
in Potterne Church. They were removed from their original position, 
but are still preserved in the Church.”’ 


Great Fire at Pitton, 1861. An account by Ralph 
Whitlock of the disastrous fire at Pitton on May 11th, 1861, is printed 
in Salisbury Times, May 31st, 1935. On that day several men were 
threshing with flails in a barn near a lane in the middle of the village, 
known as “ Black Lane.’’ Whilst the threshers were gone to dinner 
some boys got into the barn and in the course of play set the straw 
heap on fire. The barn was almost instantly alight, and a violent wind 
blew the flames across the lane to the thatched buildings opposite before 
anything could bedone to stop them. The result was that “ altogether 
five houses, nine barns, several cottages and more than a score of other 
buildings perished in the holocaust. That quarter, which was justly 
reckoned the core of the village, was absolutely blotted out, and nearly 
fifty persons were rendered homeless. The fire dealt a blow from which 
the village has never recovered. At that time Pitton had over 1,000 
inhabitants, but since then the population has been steadily declining, 
and at the beginning of this year (1935) numbered scarcely 190. 

The chief families of the farmers concerned, the Matons and Ainsworths, 
left the district and are now only remembered there by their names on 
tombstones in the churchyard.” 


Trowbridge. Manvers Street Methodist Church. 
Wiltshive Times, May 2nd, 1936, with an illustration. A very useful 
article on the history of Methodism in Trowbridge, as connected with 
this Chapel. Manvers Street is the Mother Church of Methodism in 
the Trowbridge neighbourhood. In 1781 the Rev. Will. Moore from 
Bristol preached in the open air at Trowbridge and so impressed Mr. 
John Knapp that he arranged for regular services on Friday evenings 
and Sunday afternoons at his house, and later on rented an empty 
‘“ scribbling ’’ shop and fitted it up for worship, and the first society 
class was formed in Trowbridge. In 1789 the Rev. Joseph Sutcliffe, 
superintendent of the Bradford Circuit, found 70 members in Trowbridge. 
These increased to 100 within the year, and a Chapel was opened near 
the bridge in 1790. This Chapel is now part of the buildings of Messrs. 
Kemp & Hewitt’s mills. In 1805 a Methodist Sunday School was 
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opened, and the Chapel was enlarged in 1821. The site of Mr. Knapps’ 
original meeting house in Manvers Street was bought for £1,100 in 
1835 and the existing chapel was built and opened in 1836. 


The Old Wiltshire Hundreds. A useful anonymous 
article in the Wiltshire Gazette, 6th June, 1935, describing the practice 
of Local Government in the 13th century, when there were 39 Hundreds 
in the county, through the Hundred Courts and the Inquests held by 
the, Iing’s Commissioners, and’ the Sheriff. Whe procedure in the 
different Hundreds varied greatly. The particulars of a demand for 
one royal feast in 1252, made upon the Sheriffs of ten counties of which 
Wilts was one, were 76 boars, 60 swans, 72 peacocks, 1,700 partridges, 
500 hares, 600 rabbits, 4,200 fowls, 200 pheasants, 1,600 larks, 700 geese, 
60 bitterns, and 16,000 eggs. 


Malmesbury Guardians and Workhouse from 
1835 to 1880. Wilts Gazette, Jan. 8th, 1934. The first meeting 
of the Malmesbury Board of Guardians was held on Dec. 5th, 1835. 
The list of the first guardians is given. There had been a workhouse 
at Minety, and Malmesbury, Crudwell and Sherston rented houses to 
accommodate the indigent poor. On Sept. 3rd, 1836, it was decided to 
build a workhouse for the whole union to house 200 paupers. This 
building was completed in 1838 at a cost of £2,800. 


Bromham Almshouses or College of the Poor. 
The Wiltshive Gazette of Feb. 6th, 1936, has.a note on this interesting 
institution. In 1612 Sir Henry Bayntun, of Spye Park, built these 
houses on an acre of land,-and founded a charity to be called ‘‘ The 
College or Hospital of the Poor in Bromham”’’ for the relief of six or 
more poor people over 50 years of age for whose maintenance £20 a 
year was provided. Each tenement consisted of one room above and 
one below. If possible there should be four old men and two old 
women, the latter to attend to the men when ill. They were all to 
attend Church on Sundays, Wednesdays and Fridays in the dress 
provided by Sir Hen. Bayntun during his life, which he hoped his 
successors would also provide. The college was to be kept in repair 
out of the income of £20 a year. The writer notes that the owners of 
Spye Park have always taken a great interest in the inmates from Sir 
Henry’s time to the present day. 


Alfred Williams, Philosopher and Poet. Born 
7th February, 1877, Died 9th April, 1930. By 
J. B. Jones, B.A. Swindon Advertiser, 9th April, 1936. 

On the 6th anniversary of the death of the ‘‘ Hammerman Poet” of 
South Marston, his intimate friend seeks to keep his memory green in 
this four column appreciation, in which he writes at length of Williams’ 
literary growth and development, going so far as to say, ‘“‘ Had envious 
death spared him, there is not the smallest doubt that this prince of 
scholars, this profound thinker . . . would by the splendour of his 
literary legacy have dominated his time and generation:” 
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Thomas Tanner and his ‘Bibliotheca’ by 
William T. Davies, An article in The Times Literary 
Supplement, Dec. 14th, 1935. ‘‘The fifty years which followed the 
revolution of 1688 were notable fora numerous group of historical and 
literary researchers without whose preliminary labours the later histories, 
including Warton’s, could not have been written.’’ Tanner's “ greatest 
work the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Britannico—Hibernica ’’ was.avowedly a revision 
and re-arrangement of the work of previous researchers, particularly 
Leland, Bale and Pits, who, during the Tudor transition, with its break 
in the continuity of the monastic tradition, had set themselves to 
preserve, as far as they could, the perishing monuments of medieval 
antiquity.  _ Tanner, after two years in the Pree School sor the stown 
(of Salisbury), entered Queen’s College Oxford, and by his 20th year 
had already completed his Notitza Monastica, the work by which he is 
chiefly remembered.’ In this year 1693, when he took his degree 
‘““he had acquired an unbounded enthusiasm for antiquarian studies,’’ 
and was making collections towards a history of Wiltshire ‘“‘ with all 
the diligence and speed imaginable.’’ But this history was never 
finished. Indeed, from contemporary evidence set forth in detail in 
this article, it seems that he was one of those extremely accurate and 
painstaking scholars who are never satisfied with or able to complete 
their own work. His magnum opus, the Bibliotheca, was not published 
until 1748, when it was edited by David Wilkins. Tanner, who was 
the son of the Vicar of Market Lavington, was born in 1674 and died as 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s in 1735. The article is a valuable one. 


Marlborough in the Nineties. By the Dean of 
Durham (Dr. C. A. Alington). Sunday Times, Dec. 8th, 
1935. ‘In this article Dr. Alington gives a series of entertaining 
reminiscences of his earlier life as a master at Marlborough before he 
went to Eton. 

Great Bedwyn, its Historic Past. Lecture by 
H. Whiting. And Account of the Church by the 
Vicar, the Rev. C. G. Phillips. § Wilishive Gazette, April 
16th, 1936. A popular sketch of the history of the place and the 
architecture of the Church, given during the visit of the Swindon 
branch of the Workers’ Educational Association. 


Reminiscences of Richard Jefferies. By Audrey 
Horsell. The Countryman, April 1936. The author of this paper 
derives her stories from her grandfather, Henry Brimsden, and her 
grandmother, Emma Freeman, both of them contemporaries of Richard 
Jefferies. ‘“ Richard’s pride of spirit and self-sufficiency isolated him 
a great deal from the young people and irritated the older folk.” 
Amongst other causes of offence ‘‘ He also sat in contemplation at the 
foot of an oak tree in the Homefield, while the haymakers, in a torment 
of midges in the island field, said that such laziness didn’t ought to be 
allowed.”’ Alas, one rather sympathises with the haymakers. 
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Old Salisbury. Some vanished landmarks des- 
cribed. By F. Stevens. In the Salisbury Times, June 21st, 
1935. The only record of the old Guildhall of the 15th century, Mr. 
Stevens says, is a sketch made when its demolition about 1787 had 
actually begun. This sketch in the possession of Mr. Boucher, chapter 
clerk, was copied by Miss Wickens, and from her drawing the woodcut 
in Hall’s Picturesque Memorials of Salisbury was made. The original 
sketch now hangs in Salisbury Museum. The bell that hung in the 
bellcot is also now in the Museum. It bears the following inscription 
eae eee) S\Niei(cmbell ies (ae bell tiiree trees) nV. (tree) 5) an ne (tree) 
1663 (tree)) ’’ i.e., William Purdue II 1633—1669. Who ‘“H.V.” was 
does not seem to be known. In the reign of Elizabeth the new wooden 
council house was built in the Market Place side by side with the 
Guildhall. When K. James I granted the Charter of Incorporation the 
citizens were freed from their fealty to the Bishop, and the Bishop’s 
Guildhall went out of use and was later pulled down, as an unwelcome 
reminder of the old days when the Bishop was the lawful master of the 
city. 


Malmesbury Corporation in 1835. The Wiltshire 
Gazette, May 23rd, 1935, reprints from its files of May, 1835, extracts 
from the report of Peregrine Bingham, a Commissioner enquiring into 
the- working of the Corporation. He finds that ‘ This body (the 
Corporation) is self-elected, irresponsible to the inhabitants of the town, 
and comprised chiefly of labourers without education, and of the least 
instructed class of retail tradesmen. The present Alderman, a pig 
killer, and chief magistrate of the town, is scarcely able to write his 
name. The Alderman elect chief magistrate for the ensuing 
year, is a labourer’s plasterer and tiler, and can neither read nor write. 
——-and—-—successively chief magistrates, were both of them unable 
to write, and had no other substance or calling than keeping a few 
cows . . . The morals of the labouring class in this town appeared 
to be below the standard of the neighbouring country, and among those 
who have served the office of chief magistrate some are not exempt 
from the reproach of frequent intoxication, even during their year of 
OnCes * 


Warminster in the United States. In the Warminster 
Journal of , 1932, Mr. H. N. Dewey of Warminster had a very 
interesting letter on the American namesake of the Wiltshire town. 
H. M. Gunn in his History of Nonconformity in Warminster, 1853, says 
that under the repressive laws of the Restoration period certain Non- 
conformists of Warminster emigrated to the state of Virginia where 
they called their new home Warminster, described as ‘‘ town in Amherst 
County 70 miles from Richmond.” Mr. Dewey, when chairman of the 
Warminster Council, made enquiries in America and found that there 
are two Warminsters in the United States, one in Virginia and the 
other in Pennsylvania. Of this latter he received the information that 
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‘‘ Warminster is a township in Bucks co. Penna. Ata cross road 
there is a blacksmith’s shop and garage and about five houses, also 
a Post Office which is called Warminster. It is about 18 miles 
from City Hall, Philadelphia.”’ : 

Mr. Dewey considers it much more probable that this Warminster 
owes its origin to the Wiltshire Nonconformists who were unlikely to 
choose to settle in Virginia, a distinctly Royalist district. Of the 
Virginian Warminster on the other hand, the tradition is that it was 
founded by a Dr. William Cabell, a naval officer, who visited the 
country during his naval service and on his retirement in 1724 took up 
grants of land on the Upper James River. His home was at Warminster, 
where an elm tree said to mark his grave is still standing and his 
descendants still live there. It is now only a village of a few houses 
but in early colonial days it contained several hundred inhabitants and 
was a shipping point for tobacco by batteaux down the James River. 
Dr. Cabell is said to have come from either Wiltshire or Devonshire. 
The name occurs in the Warminster registers at the end of the 16th 
century, but apparently not in the 18th. 


The Parish Church of Tisbury and its surround- 


ings, a short illustrated outline of its history. 
Tisbury Printing Works, Wilts. Pamphlet 8vo., pp. 12 [1936]. 

The old Yew ree im’ the Churchyard is ‘said to bey 30; feet. im 
circumference, and is computed to be 1300 years old—on what grounds 
however does not appear. It is like most other old yews, a hollow shell. 
The architecture of the Church is shortly described, the Norman work 
of the. base of the tower and two transepts, the Font of the 13th 
century retooled, the clerestoried nave and roof of the middle of the 15th 
century, the door to the srypt now walled up, the east window said to 
be by Sir Ch. Wren, and the modern west window, to accord with 
which the west porch was cut down to its present level, and the 17th 
century pyramidal cover of the Font, are mentioned, and the nave roof 
and the helmet in the Chancel, which was worn by Sir Thomas Arundell, 
lst Lord Arundell of Wardour at the battle of Gran in 1595, together 
with the Church plate are illustrated. The inscription recording the 
donors of the northand south aisle roofs of 1535 and 1616 are given. 
An account is given of sums recently raised for repair purposes, and a 
further appeal for outside help is made for the necessary work of 
preservation of the nave roof. 
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Museum. 


Presented by Mr. G. Sanpy, of Stafford, 1936: Chipped Flint Axe 
(coup de poing) of lower paleolithic (Acheulean) type. 
Length 8 inches, greatest width 4 inches. The imple- 
ment is inscribed in ink ‘‘ Devizes 1906,’’ and was 
bought in Stafford by Mr. Sandy. It is hardly possible 
that it was originally found in Devizes or its immediate 
neighbourhood ; it closely resembles flints found in 
the gravels of the Salisbury Avon and at Southampton. 
Perhaps it had been purchased in Devizes before it 
found its way to Stafford from Wiltshire. 


Mr. B. H. CunnincToN, 1936 : Man Trap of the ‘gin’ 
variety. Given to replace a similar trap from Dorset- 
shire, which was sent to the County Museum at 
Dorchester in accordance with a resolution passed at 
the annual meeting of the Society in 1936. 


Capt. R. P. L. Vicors, 1936: Flattened Ring of coarse 
pottery and piece of a similar one; diameter of ring 
5 inches. These were found at the Manor House, East 
Kennet, in 1926, in excavating for the foundations of 
a pantry on the west side of the house. The use and 
date of these rings is not certainly known, but some 
at least seem to have been used as loom weights in 
Saxon times, for a number were found in the Saxon 
houses excavated at Sutton Courtney, Oxon. 
Archeologia, Vol. LX XIII, 180, Fig. 3. 


Mr. DuNcAN Tovey, The Old Post Office, Worplesdon, 
Surrey, 1936: Six fragments of pottery found in rabbit 
scrapes in White Sheet Castle, Stourton. The pottery 
is coarse and mixed with broken shell, sand, etc., but 
not coarser than some of that from All Cannings Cross, 
early Iron Age site ; it may be of that date or earlier. 


Mr. W. W. GILL, Temple, Corsley : Crescent-shaped 
brass frontal ornament from horse harness, inscribed 
““B. Allard, Corsley.’: 

A hand-cut door key from an old cottage at Temple, 
Corsley. 

Mr. Gill states that the Allard family formerly lived 
in the Manor Farm, near the Church at Corsley. 


> 
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Additions to Museum and Library. 


Presented by Miss E.A.CuNNINGTON : Three wafers of dextrineas some 


9 


») 


times used for sealing letters before gummed envelopes 
were invented. The wafers are three-quarters by six 
-tenths of an inch in size, and show a slightly 
raised design of a church with a spire in white against 
a background of a different colour in each wafer, blue, 
pink, and mauve ; below the church in minute letter- 
ing is inscribed “ Parish Church Trowbridge.”’ 

Mr. H. J. Jounson, Devizes : Public House Token for 
the value of three pence. Obverse—-Bishops Cannings 
and a crown. Reverse—a large figure ‘3’ surrounded 
by a wreath. Late 18th or early 19th century. 

Mr, 2, PRITCHARD, Wood) Till) Park, iCly fies Pypard: 
1936: Pair of Hames. These show how the framed 
bells were worn by wagon horses; the hames were 
attached to the collars in the ordinary way, but each 
hame is provided with an extra loop or ring through 
which the metal supports of the bell frames were 
passed. 

Mr. FRANK STEVENS, O.B.E., F.S.A.: Three ‘“‘ encaustic ”’ 
or inlaid tiles, found in Heytesbury House, but 
apparently they came originally from Heytesbury 
Church. One tile shows the Hungerford device of 
sickles with serrated edges; this is illustrated in 
W.A.M., Vol. xxvu, pp. 243—4, Plate Il, No. 4. 
Another shows a supporter of the Hungerford arms “‘ a 
vaven volant collaved and chained’”’; op. cit. No. 7. 
This tile is much worn and not easy to decipher. The 
third shows the crest of the Hungerford family a 
““garb”’ or wheatsheaf between two sickles; op. cit. 
No. 9. The tiles are all 44 to 43 inches square, without 
depressions or other marks on the back. See also 
W.A.M., Vol. xlvii, pp. 376—7. 

THE INTERNATIONAL TEA COMPANY AND MESSRS. 
BLacKForbD, Builders, 1936: Metal Cross found in 
September, 1936, opposite the front entrance to the 
Town Hall, Trowbridge, in digging foundations for 
new stores. The cross is made of two thin flat strips 
of iron coated with some blue substance (? enamel) ; 
length 6 inches ; the end of the long lower limb is bent 
over to form a loop ; the lateral arms are an inch in 
length, and spring an inch below the head. The cross 
was sent for expert opinion to the British Museum but 
nothing definite could be said about it; it appears to 
be medieval and is very probably ecclesiastical in 
origin. 

Mr. Davin WalrteE, of Bishops Cannings : A Shepherd’s 
Crook used by his father. 
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Library. 
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Excavations at Hayes Wood Enclosure, Freshford, 
Somerset wae cpmnt gion) (Somerset ~Arch:) Soc: 
Proceedings. 

Mire Ne S San NAN iE Yeeeelvapers: .or (George Strode, of 
Warminster, ve The Strode Family in Dorset, Somerset 
and Wilts. Notes, Pedigrees, Deeds, etc. (bound in folio 
volume). 

Mrs. E.H Stone: 100 Wiltshire Photographs. Houses, 
Churches and Views, taken by the late E. H. Stone. 
Major H. L. G. Hit_: The Parish Church of Tisbury and 
its surroundings, together with a short illustrated 

outline of its history. 

THE PUBLISHERS, MrEssrs. BENNETT BROTHERS, OF 
SALISURY: ‘‘Salisbury Cathedral, pictured and 
described,’’ 1936. 

Mrs. LoviBonpD: A Calendar of prisoners to be tried at 
the Assizes 1796, and two broad sheets of the last 
dying speeches and confessions of prisoners executed 
in 1782 and 1786. 

Miss B. GULLICK : Two drawings. 

Mr. W.H. Hatiam : Pamphlets, Reports, etc., connected 
with Swindon. 

Mr. T. R. Hoop: 23 Deeds relating to Sevenhampton, 
Ue. 

THE AUTHOR, LoRD KENNET: “‘A Bird in the Bush,” 
1936. 

Mr. A. D. PassMoRE: Wilts Pamphlet. 

Canon E. HB. Gopparp: N. Wilts Church Magazine, 
Salisbury Diocesan Gazette for 1936, and various 
pamphlets and cuttings. 

THE AUTHOR, Mr. W. J. ARKELL, D.Sc., F.G.S.: The 
Corallian Lamellibranchia, Part IX, 4to, 1936. 
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HORNS OF URUS SAID TO HAVE BEEN. FOUND IN 
A BARROW AT CHERHILL. 


By Mrs. M. E. CunNINGTON, HON. F.S.A. SCOT. 


There is in the Museum a pair of horn cores with part of the skull 
attached of the great extinct ox, the Urus (Bos primigenius). 

It is referred to in an early number of the Magazine by William 
Cunnington, F.G.S., as having been found in a barrow at Cherhill, and 
in the same volume the following notice appears of its gift to the 
Society :—‘‘ By T. Sotheron Estcourt, Esq:, M.P., Estcourt House. 
Horns and portion of cranium of Bos primigenius, fragments of British 
pottery, bones, horns of deer, etc., found ina tumulus at Calston,! 1833.” 

The occurrence of the remains of Urus in a barrow is rare, but no 
further details of the discovery seem to have been published. Lately, 
however, some MS. letters that belonged to William Cunnington have 
come to light and show clearly that the remains were not found in a 
barrow but in a river deposit. | 

The horns, etc., were placed in the Museum in 1858 (some 25 years 
after their discovery) and this seems to have given rise tosome enquiry 
by William Cunnington, for a letter from Sergeant Merewether (signed 
Hen. Ashworth Merewether) dated July 5th, 1859, reads :—“‘ In answer 
to your enquiry I beg to inform you that the large Ox Horns, and the 
bones of the smaller animals, were not found in a barrow at Cherhill 
but at the bottom of a square pit artificially dug in the natural Chalk 
Earth, near a small stream which flows through Cherhill. . . . The 
bones were at the bottom of the pit, and partially covered with some 
of the sediment from the bottom of the stream. This was the account 
given to myself and the late Bishop of Salisbury, with whom I visited the 
spot, by a labourer upon the Farm who represented himself to have been 
present at the discovery of the pit, which was disclosed by moving a 
quantity of earth for the purpose of making a Road to the Barn. . 


—— 


1W.A.M., iv, 139, 364. Calston here is obviously a slip; all 
the other accounts and the original labels say ‘‘ Cherhill.”’ 
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As to the Pottery, I am sorry to say I can give you no information, for 
I have no recollection about it, and I am inclined to think that there 
was no Pottery found in the pit with the Horns or in the immediate 
neighbourhood.”’ 

A letter signed ‘‘T. Sotheron Estcourt,” dated July 20th, 1859, 
reads :—‘‘ The statement that the Horns, to which your letter refers, 
were found in a British Barrow, I believe to be entirely incorrect: but 
Serg’t Merewether can give you the details of the Discovery.” 

There is further a ‘“‘ Memo.” by the Rev. A. C. Smith, dated Yatesbury 
Rectory, August 2nd, 1859; it is headed—‘‘ How the Rev. A. C. Smith 
(egged on by Professor Cunnington, F.G.S., and the Royal Geological 


Society to boot) made an exploring expedition to Cherhill, and found a 
Mare’s Nest.” 


y 
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Horn cores with part of skull of Urus (Bos primigenius) from 
Cherhill. Size from tip to tip of horns 22% inches. 


It then goes on to relate how the Rev. A. C. Smith made two visits to 
Cherhill, on July 29th and August Ist, 1859. He saw Mr. Arnold, of 
Hale Farm,! where the bones were found, and the man Charles 
Alexander who had actually dug them out some 26 years earlier. 
Questioned on the spot Alexander said they had to take away a big 
bank to make a road up to the farm by the stream ; they came upon a 
great heap of red gravel ‘‘a spit or two under the white chalky earth ”’ ; 
his mate and al] the people who saw it ‘‘ counted it was sort of swilled 
in’”’; half an hour further questioning elicited no clearer account of the 
deposit ; the bones and horns were all found in the gravel which was 
all removed and “‘ twoorthreespit’’ belowit. The memo. ends thus :— 
‘‘N.B. the late Bishop of Salisbury and Sergeant Merewether have given 
their version of the history of these horns.’’ The Bishop’s “ version ”’ 
has not come to light, but that of Sergeant Merewether may be found 
in his letter quoted above. 

In his account published in 1885, the Rev. A. C. Smith rather adds 
to the general confusion ; he locates the site on his map and describes 
the horns, etc., as having been found in a gravel bed through which 
the stream had worked a channel; but speaks of the horns as those of 


1 Or Hayle Farm, on the main road opposite the turning to Calstone, 
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the “primeval ox (Bos longifrons or Bos brachyceros)’’ which they 
certainly are not, and then says ‘“‘ We must not, however, confound it 
with the enormous Bos primigenius—a magnificent animal that once 
roamed over the country.” But Bos primigenius is what it actually is. 
In his illustration (Fig. 55) Smith shows the skull of a Bos Primigenius 
found at Newbury and not that from Cherhill.t 

The discovery is referred to by Canon Jackson also as from a barrow, 
and he mentions “ British pottery, bones, an urn, and a very large pair 
of horns,” and gives the date as 1835; this is the only mention of an 
“urn ’’ and it doubtless is fictitious.2 It is also mentioned as from a 
barrow by Canon Goddard in 1913.8 

That William Cunnington, as a result of his enquiries, was finally 
convinced that the horns were not from a barrow is proved by the fact 
that in his interleaved copy of the Magazine, where the letters are pre- 
served, the words ‘‘ found in a tumulus ”’ are crossed out. 

Though the different versions, Merewether’s ‘‘square pit’’ and 
Smith’s “‘ gravel deposit ’’ in a bank, are a little difficult to reconcile, 
it seems that there can now be little reasonable doubt that the horns 
came from a river deposit and not from a barrow. 

In the North Wiltshire Church Magazine, September Ist, 1913, p. 207, 
there is a brief reference to another discovery of bones at Cherhill said 
to be those of the Urus. (See also Wilts Cuttings and Notes, vol. xvi, 
p. 239.) 


With regard to the rarity of remains of the Urus in barrows, long or 
round, Thurnam states that ox bones found by him in long barrows 
‘“‘were uniformly ” those of the small species Bos longifrons or Bos 
brachycevos ; the same rule seems to apply to round barrows known to 
him.* He mentions, however, a large horn core found in the long 
barrow at Tidcombe, but the mound had been previously disturbed 
and Thurnam doubted if it was coeval with the barrow.® 

Mortimer records Urus remains from only one barrow out of the 
hundreds opened by him, and then only a tooth, not a very certain 
identification.® . 

In long barrows of the Cotswold area remains of Urus are reported 
in two cases, but in both by teeth only.” 


1 British and Roman Antiquities of N. Wiltshive Downs, p. 49, B.V.a; 
W.A.M., xi, 283. 

2 Topographical Coll. of John Aubrey, F.R.S., 1860, p. 40. 

3 W.A.M., vol. xxxviii, p. 221. 

4 Ayche@ologia, vol. xlii, 183; vol. xliii, 538—9. 

5 Op. cit., vol. xlii, 229. 

6 Forty Years’ Researches, 1905, p. 90, Barrow 209. 

7 Crawford, Long Barrows of the Cotswolds, 1925, pp. 84, 122. 
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Greenwell in mentioning remains of ox from barrows opened by him 
specifies in each case ‘“‘ Bos longifrons.” (British Barrows.) Nor is 
there any record of the discovery of remains of the Urus in the many 
barrows opened by Pitt-Rivers in South Wilts and Dorset. 

While this brief survey of the occurrence of remains of the Urus in 
barrows does not pretend to be exhaustive, it is enough to show that it 
is rare, and therefore could the Cherhill claim have been made good 
the find would have been of considerable interest. It is significant that 
Thurnam makes no mention of it. 

Dr. Wilfrid Jackson commenting on the Urus remains found at 
Woodhenge says that this ox is generally believed to have become 
extinct in Britain in the Bronze Age. 


THE POTTERY. 


There can be little doubt, in spite of Sergeant Merewether’s scepticism, 
that the pottery mentioned as having been given to the Society with 
the horns was found at the same time, though it is not therefore 
necessarily of the same age. It consists of two pieces of rim of a large 
vessel that had a rim diameter of some 114 inches. The ware is fairly 
hard baked with a grey core and reddish-brown surface ; the paste is. 
freely mixed with crushed shell (fossil ?) andsand. Unfortunately, the 
use of crushed shell is not confined to one period so it affords no 
criterion of date. 

The pottery is of an Faushal character and there is nothing quite 
like it in the Museum ; the pieces are ornamented, inside and out, with 
a series of small punch marks in slanting rows that at first sight suggest 
cord impressions, but they seem too sharp and individual for this ; they 
might have been made with the teeth of a bone comb, or some natural 
object such as a shell. One or more horizontal furrows ran round the 
vessel at the base of the neck. ; 

The surface is worn in patches and it is suggested that this is due to 
running water, and that the fragments at one time lay in the stream 
near which they were found. Thateven very imperfectly baked pottery 
will survive a long exposure in water is proved by the well-known 
_Mongewell and Mortlake bowls, and others, dredged from the bed of 
the Thames and still capable of restoration.? 


BoneEs, EtTc., FOUND WITH THE HORNS. 


The bones in the case with the pottery and horns, mentioned as 
having been found with them, consist of a few fragmentary ones of 
calf, horse, red deer, and one human arm bone (radius). One or two. 
pieces of the tine of the deer antler appear to have been cut and partly 
polished. 


1 Woodhenge, 63, 1929. 


2 Antiq. Jour., 1,316 ; iv, 127—9; A eholcete, Vol. Ixii, 344, PI. 37, 
Fig. 3, Pl. 38, 2, 3. 
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RVR CXEEUR ES NE. e) DEVIZES. 
By Lt.-CoLt. R. H. CUNNINGTON. 


To many readers river capturing may be a new idea; and it is to all 
of us difficult to realise the state of perpetual warfare that goes on 
between neighbouring streams. It is carried on stealthily and in 
silence, but with a deadly persistence lasting, not thousands, but over 
million of years. 

It is of course “ aerial denudation ” that has shaped our hills and 
valleys ; and it has been by the action of streams that each denuded 
particle of soil or rock has been carried away. Two forces are at work :— 
chemical, dissolving its substance ; and physical, carrying it away in 
fragments. The last is the most rapid in action, especially at the early 
stages, when the ground stands high above sea level, and the streams 
are torrents ; and it is the one which plays the principal part in river 
warfare. 

It is chiefly by the transportation of material that a stream deepens 
its bed, for the scouring action of gravel, or even sand, is far more 
effective than that of water alone; and it is by deepening its bed 
quicker or slower than its neighbour that a stream gains or loses. The 
volume of water and the swiftness of the stream (depending on its 
gradient) are the factors that count in the transport of material, and 
they are both constantly but slowly changing. Usually the stronger 
river, in these respects, goes on increasing its territory at the expense 
of its neighbour. 

The actual process may be by direct encroachment, where the two 
ends of rival streams meet, as it were, head-on at the watershed ; or by 
cutting in from a flank, where a stream is attacked at a distance from 
its source, and instead of losing piecemeal, may have several miles at a 
time cut off and diverted. 

Near Devizes the antagonists are the two Avons (and their tributaries) 
one flowing west into the Bristol Channel, and one south, through 
Hampshire, into the English Channel. Devizes is nearly on the water- 
shed, and the neighbourhood illustrates well how one river can encroach 
on another. 

The Bristol Avon is the aggressor, for with rivers in close contact, 
like these, it is the one flowing at a lower level that grows. The 
Bristol Avon has been fortunate in the kind of rock (much of it is clay) 
in which its basin is made; it has collected to itself a large number of 
tributaries, and has sunk deep into the land, carrying away prodigious 
quantities of material in the process. At the present time it is working 
under the most favourable conditions for advance, with a clay bottom 
(the gault), and only sand (the upper greensand) above. The Hamp- 
shire Avon has had a harder path and done less destruction, and as a 
consequence its upper waters where it adjoins its rival are still on the 
upper greensand and at a far higher level. 
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The Hampshire Avon, or rather its western tributary, rises a mile or 
two east of Devizes town, and at about the same height above the sea, 
420 feet. Immediately to the west of the town the ground drops 
suddenly into the basin of the Bristol Avon, 200 feet below. Every 
rainfall tends to wear down the edge separating the two basins, and 
every time, owing to its lower level, it is the Bristol Avon that 
encroaches. Even without a rainfall the springs breaking out on the 
slopes from Stert to Roundway carry away the soil and so creep 
gradually further and further east. Each movement back increases. 
the length of the Bristol Avon and diminishes that of its rival, and 
every such change alters their relative capacity for scouring out a 
deeper bed. The Bristol Avon not only scores, but is certain to score 
more and more as time goes on. 

Stronger though the Bristol Avon may be, the Hampshire Avon has 
had its victories, and long before coming to grips both rivers have done 
some deadly work among the lesser streams. 

It would be impossible to tell anything but a fraction of the whole 
story, for in many instances both bed and stream have disappeared, 
but there are some very obvious empty valleys left, and it is not difficult 
to guess what has dried them. 

We must go back several million years to Pliocene or Miocene times 
when, as the geologists tell us, the Vale of Pewsey was elevated into a 
ridge or ‘‘anticline’’ with rivers flowing north and south from its 
flanks. 

Two of the south flowing rivers, the Bourne and the Hampshire Avon, 
are still to be seen peacefully pursuing their way: towards the sea. 
When the anticline was a mountain, and not a valley as it is now, the 
level of these rivers was very much higher, high enough indeed to be 
above what is now Salisbury Plain. Since then they have scoured out 
their beds from mouth to source and sunk into the ground, so that they 
have the appearance now of cutting a way through chalk hills to reach 
the sea. 

During this process of deepening beds and carrying away material 
the highest part of the Pewsey anticline, which was doubtless cracked 
and weakened by the upheaval, has been denuded away ; the rivers 
have reached down to the greensand underlying the chalk, and finding 
this a comparatively easy soil, have scoured out a flat plain, the so-called 
Pewsey Vale. Only some outlyers, such as Etchilhampton Down, are 
left to prove that the chalk once stretched across from the Salisbury to 
the Marlborough Downs. The walls of chalk that flank the plain north 
and south stand out like the ragged edges of a burst pie-crust. 

Streams must have flowed north as well as south from the anticline, 
and both sets eventually reached the sea. But the northern streams, 
via the Kennet and Thames to the North Sea, had the longer course 
and have taken more time to lower their beds. Consequently when the 
north and south streams were rivalling each other in eating away the 
Pewsey anticline it was always the southern that were working from a 
lower level and gaining on their northern rivals. 
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To prove that such warfare did take place one has only to drive with 
an observant eye from Devizes to Beckhampton. After passing the 
reservoir, the road finds itself on the bottom of a valley, and follows it 
right into Beckhampton. It falls in one continuous slope, so gentle as 
to be hardly perceptible; but one sees from the six-inch map a 
succession of falling levels—576 between the reservoir and Shepherd’s 
Shore, 569, 568, 562, 557, 556, 547, etc., to 506 just outside Beckhampton 
village. The average gradient is 1 in 250, and during the whole distance 
of over three miles it hardly varies. 

The valley can be nothing else than the bed of an old stream flowing 
north into the Kennet. It is dry now because the hillside from which 
it rose has been denuded away, and the Hampshire Avon has appro- 
priated the territory from which its head waters sprang. But it must 
once have been a fair sized stream, excavating a wide bed some 300 feet 
or more into the chalk. 

Further evidence of its existence 1s to be found south of Beckhampton, 
where the valley has been ploughed. There one may pick up an 
abundance of stained water worn flints which are doubtless the gravel 
of this ancient stream. 

A precisely similar fate has befallen two south flowing streams ; and 
for this the Bristol Avon is responsible. Of these river beds, that 
nearest Devizes is also made use of by a modern road ; | but, unlike the 
Kennet tributary, it is not completely dead. Lower down, where the 
effects of its beheading are not so serious, it breaks out into a cheerful 
stream. But it is due to the Avon that Til’s Head is now where it is, 
and not, as it once was, on the anticline’ somewhere west of 
Etchilhampton. 

Another feature to notice in the fate of the Til is that its upper 
waters have been reversed: the Avon has not only beheaded it, but 
worked a little way back along its valley, deepening it, and taking it 
for its own territory. Climbing up from Lavington to Salisbury Plain one 
cannot but be struck by the very different character of the two valleys. 
That leading up from the Avon basin is a recent formation, steep sided 
and narrow, almost a combe, and quickly reaches the summit. The 
Til valley is a wide, open, well-matured water-course, dry for lack of 

-its head waters, but from the start not differing in appearance from the 
-valley lower down where the stream begins, and having the same gentle 
_gradient towards the south. 

The second capture is further west, and because it is further west it 
was made sooner than that of the Til. The valley’s upper end like that 
of the Til has been reversed, and is now the gorge leading up from 
Bratton towards Imber. It soon however changes gradient, opens into 

-a wide valley, and winds downwards through Imber and Chitterne to 
Codford, where thé diminished stream now breaks out. 

The capture must have been sooner because the Avon has been 
encroaching from the west, and would reach this stream first ; and the 
comparative levels of the two valleys confirm it. The highest part of 
the Til valley is only 416 feet above the sea, and that of the other 552. 
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This means that the Til was allowed time to excavate over 100 feet 
more than its western neighbour. 

The Hampshire Avon is doomed to be the next to fall. -It enters the 
chalk now at about 300 feet above the sea, and will doubtless have 
sunk lower before it is sucked dry. It is further from the Bristol Avon 
than the others and has been given a longer run. But the end will 
come, and there will then be a pretty sequence of three captured rivers 
for the speculation of the future geologist, supposing the human race 
should still exist. They will be three or four miles apart, and each will 
be some 100 to 150 feet below the last, proving without doubt the order 
in which they have been captured. 

The Bourne will make an interesting fourth, for the Hampshire Avon 
will have had time to complete the capture of its head waters, on which 
it is now engaged. 

The Bristol Avon will then probably be fighting with an encroaching 
tributary of the Kennet. 

All that is for the future. In the meanwhile it may be interesting to 
see just what is the present position of these two Avon rivals. 

The western source of the Hampshire Avon is in a broad open valley, 
now occupied by the Kennet-Avon canal. It has gently sloping flanks, 
a flat bottom, and an even, hardly perceptible gradient. In such a 
valley the river is already old, not to say senile. It has done the work 
of its boisterous youth, when it ran at speed and could carry away 
mountains, and it is now sluggish and aimless ; it has meandered idly to 
one side of the valley at one time, and another later; and its floor has 
become a flat plain equally suitable anywhere for its path. 

The character of the valley remains the same beyond the source 
towards the west; but no river runs along it. Evidently one has so 
run in the past, for nething else could make sucha valley here; 
but we are approaching the Bristol Avon, and the first stage of the 
Hampshire Avon capture has already begun. 

A walk along the canal will be enough to show that the valley con- 
tinues gently to ascend right up to the watershed near Devizes. Where 
the Avon rises (between the Barracks and Horton Bridge) the canal is 
level with the surrounding country. Going towards Devizes it is follow- 
ing the course of the valley, and as the valley rises the canal is cut 
deeper and deeper. It reaches its greatest depth, some 18 feet below 
the ground, at about the Cemetery. Here the valley of the Hampshire 
Avon abruptly ends. 

On the northern side are the level fields of Roundway Park, represent- 
ing the valley bottom and bounded by Roundway Down. But on the 
southern side the old boundary has gone, the ground falls instead of 
rising, slightly at first where the town stands, and then steeply into the 
basin of the robber Avon. So too with the canal: its cutting begins 
‘rapidly to diminish as the ground falls away ; the canal comes out into 
the open at the bottom of the town, and then leaps downwards towards 
the Bristol Avon in a series of locks. 

Actual measurements show that the level of the valley at the source 
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of the Avon is 420 feet above the sea. At Coate Bridge it has risen to 
432, at Brickham Bridge (near the sandpits) to 437, and at the Cemetery 
to 4374. The distance from the source to Brickham Bridge is seven 
furlongs, so the gradient is about 1 in 250. 

Below the source the gradient for the first mile is practically the 
same, 1 in 260. For the 3} miles beyond that, to the 350 foot contour, 
the gradient flattens out to 1 in 370; and from there to the 300 foot 
contour it is even less. 

This increase in gradient as it approaches the source is to be expected 
in every river valley. That it should be no steeper than 1 in 250 sug- 
gests that we are at Devizes nowhere near its original source. It agrees 
well with the open nature of the valley, and confirms the supposition 
that some miles of the Hampshire Avon territory have been already 
Swept away. 

Compare this open and mature valley with the ravines and gorges of 
its aggressive rival. The latter cut deep into the escarpment, with 
steep flanks, a narrow bottom, and many sudden turnings. Water 
flows down them, not merely stagnates in a ditch, as on the other side ; 
and the steepness of the fall has been used to turn a succession of water- 
mills. Geologically it is a scene of great activity, the business end of 
an aggressive river ; and, in comparison, the Hampshire Avon is asleep. 

Devizes, Stert, to Urchfont is now the fighting front, or, more exactly, 
a line a little above these places; and the weakest part is where the 
Great Western Railway steals up from Westbury. There is a chance 
here of the Bristol Avon cutting into its rival near Patney, and divert- 
ing all the water above. The watershed, at 364, is only a dozen feet 
above the Hampshire Avon, and a tributary of its rival is flowing 
strongly a mile and a half away and 130 feet below. Probably before 
very long, as Geology counts time, the barrier between the two will 
have worn away, and all that is left of the upper waters of the Hamp- 
shire Avon will be captured. 

Such episodes must come at rare intervals, and I cannot think of any 
considerable English stream that has been so captured and diverted in 
historical times. But what are they compared with the ages of 
Geology ? 
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SALISBURY AND THE: NAVIGATION OF dee AVON: 
IB IE S36 WRRIEL UN: 


During the seventeenth and early eighteenth century Salisbury made 
a decided effort to secure access to the sea by means of the Wiltshire 
Avon. Though the attempt largely failed in its object, it is not without 
interest as an early example of civic enterprise in the direction of 
public works. 

In 1623 John Taylor, the ‘“ water-poet,’’ passed by water from 
London to Salisbury and declared that the Avon might be made as 
navigable as the Thames. The mills need not be removed but weirs 
would have to be bought out. The justification of this improvement 
was largely the scarcity of fuel. Wood had to be brought 18 to 20 
miles and in winter the poor starved. A boat would carry as much as 
20 wagons and 80 horses and such boats would bring up sea coal and 
send down stream corn, beer, and the bricks, stones, tiles and charcoal 
which then went by land to Bristol and Southampton. “Me thinks I 
see already,’’ Taylor concluded, ‘‘ Men, Horses, Carts, Mattocks, Shovels, 
Spades, Wheel barrowes, Hand barrowes and Baskets at worke for the 
clearing of Your River.’’! His thoughts were premature, for although 
the navigation had the support of Mathew,? it was not until 1664/5 that 
an Act was passed to improve the Avon.? The Act emphasised the 
great scarcity of fuel and authorised the Lord Chancellor or the Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal toappoint undertakers. For ten years nothing 
was done, the inhabitants of Salisbury having “spent all their first 
vigour in discourse,’’ but in 1675 it was said “ they talk of nothing but 
‘of procuring subscriptions for raising money; and of agreeing with 
some able Persons to undertake the work.”’ 4 

The same year, Yarranton was taken by Lord Salisbury to survey 
the river and Christchurch Haven. He found ‘‘it might with ease be 
made navigable ’’’ and could be used for building fifth and sixth rate 
frigates. The timber would come down the river for 4s. a load which 
then cost £1 4s. to send to Portsmouth. Iron stone might be sent 
from Christchurch to Ringwood where it could be melted into bullets 
with waste wood from the New Forest, and these in turn sent down the 
river.° Whether these arguments had any influence is doubtful, but 
in July, 1675, the Mayor and Commonalty of Salisbury decided to 
undertake the improvement of the Avon ‘‘and shall be concerned 


1 Taylor, A Discovery by Sea, pp. 27, 32. 

2 Mathew, Of the Opening of Rivers, p. 2. 

316/17 Car. II, P.A. This Act is quoted as public and printed in 
Manby, A Collection of Statutes, pp. 270—3. 

4 Cooke, Avona, p. 2. 

> Yarranton, England’s Improvement, 1, 42, 67. 
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£2,000 in the worke.”’ Committees of management and finance were 
set up and Samuel Fortrey appointed manager. On September 20th, 
the Bishop cut the first spit, ‘‘ the Mayor and other persons of quality 
doing the like.” * A month later it was decided to write to the Bishops 
of Salisbury and Chichester, the Earls of Shaftesbury and Clarendon, 
Sir John Nicholas, Sir Eliab Harvey and William Chiffinch to tell them 
“of the great worke of the navigation undertaken by this Corporation 
and of the vast charge they are like to be at about it, in hopes that 
they will be pleased to lend their assistance to so good and publiq a 
worke.” 3 

This assistance was not forthcoming and in 1677 the Council decided 
not to continue “‘ unlesse they may have such assistance of benefactors 
as may enable them thereto.’’* The Council had, in fact, undertaken 
more than it could accomplish and on June 14th it accepted a proposal 
from certain private individuals for making the river navigable for 
boats of ten tons. The new undertakers were to have the profit for 
ever, unless the navigation was redeemed by the Corporation. on pay- 
ment of expenses and interest at 10%. These undertakers were 
probably Henry Hedges, Thomas Bennett and Thomas Dennet, who 
were certainly carrying out the work in J]685° and who spent £3,500 
upon it.6 According to a petition from the merchants of Salisbury, the 
work was finished in 1687,’ but this is doubtful, for six years later 
Robert Woodward, Thomas Pitt and Wingfield Brockwell were under- 
takers. In 1695 the Committee of Revenue was considering “ the 
matter now proposed and debated touching the makeing the River 
navigable ’’ 9 and about the same time Celia Fiennes declared that there 
had been great attempts to make the Avon navigable, ‘ which would. 
be of Great Advantage but all charge has been Lost in it.’’ 1 

At the very close of the century those who claimed an interest in the 
navigation petitioned for a Bill to settle their claims. The Bill was 
opposed by the Mayor and burgesses of Christchurch who declared that 
the undertakers ‘‘did carry up some barges,’’ but never really made the 
river navigable and now demanded ‘‘ many causeless and unreasonable 
Fines of the Petitioners who have Lands contiguous to the said River.” 


1 H.M.C. Various, iv, 247. 

2 Cal. S.P.D., 1675—6, p. 331. The interesting account of the open- 
ing ceremony was printed in the London Gazette, October 4/7, 1675. 

3 H.M.C. Various, iv, 247. 

4 Ibid. According to Yarranton ‘‘ some considerable sums of money ”’ 
had been “laid out about the said work,” England’s Improvement, i, 31. 


5 H.M.C. Various, iv, 247—9. 2 Cal, SJOID. IO8E, iO, 85%. 
PCa op Hyeas BRS... vill, pill, 1.250: 
pCa), SebeD., 1693, pas. 9 H.M.C. Various, iv, 251. 


10 Fiennes, Through England on a Side Saddle, p. 46. In V.C.H. Isle 
of Wight and Hampshire, v. 452, it is said that a heavy flood washed 
away the works shortly after their completion. 
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This petition was supported by the freeholders of Ellingham, who 
claimed that the undertakers had levied great fines for not cutting 
weeds, and by the freeholders of Ringwood, who claimed that inadequate 
compensation was paid for land damaged. Salisbury alone petitioned 
in favour of the Bill,! which failed to pass. Thirty years later the 
Corporation of Salisbury was still considering the advantage of 
improving the navigation and decided to remit all arrears due to them 
on that account, if the Avon were made navigable within five years and 
the members of the Corporation had the first offer of shares. There 
were to be not more than 100 shares nor less than 60 and if the work 
were not finished in five years the undertakers were to pay /20 per 
annum until it was. In 1730 these conditions were relaxed. The 
Corporation offered to convey a term of 1,000 years in the navigation 
‘“to such persons as shall go on effectually with the work.” The only 
obligation upon the undertakers was the payment of a rent of £20 per 
annum.” None accepted this offer. 

The history of the Avon is symbolic of the difficulties which these 
early undertakings encountered. It is quite clear that the Corporation 
of Salisbury was not prepared for the capital outlay which the improve- 
ments demanded and when benefactors failed to materialise the work 
was handed over to private individuals. They in turn seem to have 
left it in anincomplete state. Though the river was doubtless navigable 
at times—Defoe, for example, found it so to within two miles of 
Salisbury—it was never of any commercial importance. Christchurch 
itself was a ‘‘ very inconsiderable poor Place, scarce worth seeing ”’ 3 
and there was never any chance of Salisbury fulfilling Cooke’s dream 
and ranking with Bristol as a port.4 


Ploy Jale Of Gon 20a, BO, OS, Na; WeO=a1l. 
2 H.M.C. Vanous,.iv,.253—4. 
3 Defoe, Tour, i, 206—7. 4 Cooke, Avona, p. 33. 
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NODES ON CHUIRC SiS 


SUTTON BENGER CHURCH. 
iby thes late SiR: HAROLD BRAKSPEAR, K°@.V.O7, F:s.A. 


This little church consists of chancel, nave, south aisle, south porch 
and western tower. 

The original church was apparently of the 13th century and consisted 
of a chancel and nave but these parts have been so very much destroyed 
by so-called restoration as to be practically modern. The great feature 
of the church is the south aisle which was added in two portions during 
the 14th century. It is separated from the nave by an arcade of four 
arches resting on circular columns. The east window is of three lights 
with reticulated tracery in the head and richly ornamented inside and 
out with ball flowers in the hollows of the tracery, mullions and jambs. 

In the lower part of the centre light is internally a canopied niche for 
a figure, at the back of which externally is a miniature representation 
of the whole window. The upper stone of this canopy is new and for 
no apparent reason as the original one is yet in perfect preservation 
although it has been lying in the churchyard for years but is now to be 
preserved in the church. Internally on the south side of the window are 
the remains of a niche and in the south wall the contemporary piscina. 

Externally on the north side of the same window is a huge gargoyle 

projecting some four feet from the wall that carried off the water from 
between the nave and aisle roofs. 
‘ The south wall has a window on either side the entrance, that to the 
east of three lights and that to the west of two.. The west window is 
of three ights and has enormous ball flowers worked in the hollows of 
the jambs and arches. 

The south porch is a little gem of the 15th century, it is divided on 

each side into three bays, with wall columns resting on stone benches 
and carrying stone ribs to support the roof, which was also of freestone 
but is now covered with tiles. In each bay isa little two-light square- 
headed window. 
_ The tower is at the west end of the nave. It is of the 15th century 
and has a two-light square-headed window in each face of the belfry 
stage. The parapet is battlemented and panelled and has a pinnacle 
at each angle. In the centre of the tower is an openwork stone spirelet, 
which is supported on wooden beams and contained a little bell, pre- 
sumably the one Aubrey says was stolen about 1649. 


1 These notes on churches were mostly written by Sir Harold 
Brakspear to be read when the Society visited the buildings in the 
course of the annual excursions. Sir Harold had intended to amplify 
them but had never found time to do-so. After his death his son, Mr. 
Oswald Brakspear, handed them over to the editor as they were, and 
they are here printed without alteration.—E. H. G. 
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There is a good piece of medieval embroidery preserved at the 
Rectory which for a long time was used as a desk hanging in this 
church. Itis formed by strips of embroidery sewn side by side on 
which are depicted figures of saints and prophets in canopied niches 
and apparently formed the pillar orphreys of two tunicles of English 
work of the end of the 14th century. 


CHRISTIAN MALFORD CHURCH. 


By the late Stir HaRoLD BRAKSPEAR, K.C.V.O., F.S.A. 


The earliest parts remaining of this church date from the 13th 
century. Like so many others in the neighbourhood it consisted of 
chancel and nave only. 

The chancel has been much restored and the east window is quite 
modern. ‘The floor was apparently lower than the nave as at Draycot. 
In the south wall is a single trefoil headed sedile with a piscina of equal 
size to the east, at the back of which is a stone shelf for the cruets. In 
the centre of the south wall are the remains of a two-light 13th century 
~ window that had jamb shafts internally but the whole of the upper 
portion is modern. Westwards of this is a small priest’s doorway. 
Little remains in the nave of the original work except one plain lancet 
window in the north wall. 

About 1330 was added the south aisle with a chapel at the east end, 
which, with slight alterations, yet remains complete with its original 
open timber roof. The arcade separating it from the nave consists of 
four bays with moulded arches resting on octagonal columns with 
moulded caps and bases. The east window is of three lights with good 
tracery in the head and still retains some of its original glass. The 
windows of the south side have been altered in the 15th century but 
judging by the one next the entrance which was fortunately left entire, 
they were of two lights with jamb shafts internally and of very beautiful 
design. The south door has a moulded or feathered arched head, 
resting on moulded jambs. 

Externally each bay is divided by buttresses with a diagonal buttress 
at the angles. Upon the face of the three eastern ones are curious 
ornamental circles about six inches across, that at first sight appear to 
be consecration crosses, but that this was their use is unlikely as two 
occur on one buttress. They are all of one date of distinctly 14th 
century character and have been worked after the buttresses were built 
but for what purpose if any it is impossible to say. 

Late in the 14th century a two-light square-headed window was 
inserted in the north arch of the nave. 

In the 15th century a new arched rafter roof was put on the nave 
and two three-light windows were inserted in the north wall towards 
the eastend. These windows Mr. C. H. Talbot told me were at different 
levels before the late restoration of the church but now are uniform ! 

Across both aisle and nave is a richly ornamented screen, the loft of 
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which was entered by a staircase in the south wall of the nave now 
blocked up. The screen across the aisle retains its coved top beneath 
the loft, but the corresponding feature of that across the nave has been 
destroyed. 

The tower at the W. end of the S. aisle is entirely of the 17th century. 

The font is a curious one consisting of circular bowl ornamented with 
various devices resting on a moulded base. It apparently has been 
copied and that not very skilfully from a Norman predecessor, but 
whether in the 17th century or earlier it is difficult to say. 


CHARLTON CHURCH. 
Byethe later sir, ELAROLD: BRAKSPRAR, K.C.V.0:, E.S:A. 


The church at Charlton is a very interesting structure although it 
has suffered considerably by ‘‘ restoration.”’ 

It consists of chancel with north chapel, nave with north aisle, western 
tower, south porch, a modern north porch, and vestry on the south 
side of the chancel. 

The earliest portion of the present church is the fine arcade between 
the nave and aisle. This consists of four semi-circular arches, each of 
two orders of chamfers, resting on tall cylindrical columns with circular 
caps, of late Norman date. 

The chancel is entirely modern, excepting the small window in the 
south-west corner which seems to have been reset in the new wall. 

On the north side of the chancel is a large chapel of the latter part 
of the 13th century ; it retains its original east window of two cusped 
lancets within a containing arch, with a quatrefoil in the head. The 
roof is of the 15th century and there is an inscribed two-light window 
of the same date in the north wall. The very fine Elizabethan monu- 
ment in the north-east corner has unfortunately been removed from its 
original position between the chapel and chancel. Although without 
any inscription Aubrey states that it commemorates ‘“‘Sir Henry 
Knevet who married Isabel daughter and sole heir of Sir James Stump 
of this place.’’ He died 1598. The wonderful coat of arms at the feet 
of the effigies of the knight and lady is worthy of notice as it contains 
no less than 19 quarterings! It is figured in Jackson’s Aubrey. 

On the south side of the nave close to the east wall is a small trefoil 
lancet with wide splay and on the opposite side in the north wall is a 
similar window, but with plain pointed head. What purpose these 
served is difficult of explanation, but they were possibly to give extra 
light to side altars. 

The south wall of the nave beyond this window was rebuilt in the 
15th century and contains near the centre a simple doorway of that 
date, to the east of which is a large square window of four lights and 
to the west one of two lights. Protecting the door is a contemporary 
porch and over it is a mutilated niche for a figure. 
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A curious feature of the church is the almost equal width of the nave 
and aisle. The latter extends westwards to the west wall of the tower. 
The north door-is a simple segmental arch resting on jambs with small 
attached columns and moulded caps of the 14th century. 

The west tower is very interesting ; it is now of four stages in height 
divided by string courses. The three lower stages are of the 14th 
century and have a bold projecting semi-octagonal stair turret on the 
south. The west window is of three lights and retains its original 
tracery. The original belfry stage had square windows of two lights, 
all now blocked up. Within the church, low arches carry the east and 
north walls. The top stage is an addition of the 17th century and has 
a square two-light window in each face. 

The font is a very curious one. The bowl is circular and ornamented 
with shallow mouldings and cable pattern apparently of late Norman 
work. The pedestal is hexagonal in plan and of the 17th century. 

There are two pieces of very late but good screen work, the one under 
the north arch of the tower and the other in the north chapel, parts of 
the old Suffolk pew which stood in the N. aisle. 
~ Over the present pulpit is a very nice panel of its earlier predecessor 
of date 1630 containing the inscription—‘‘ Wo be vnto me if I preach 
not the Gospel Anno Domini 1630.” 


KINGTON ST. MICHAEL CHURCH. 
By the late Sin) HAROLD BRAKSPEAR, K CV OF ie oeae 


The church, although it has suffered badly by ‘‘ restoration,”’ retains 

features of considerable interest. It consists of a chancel, with modern 
vestry on the north, and a nave with aisles, south porch and western 
tower. 
- The earliest portion still remaining is the chancel which formed part 
of a Norman church, that apparently consisted of a chancel, nave and 
western tower. The east end has pilaster buttresses at the angles and 
the remains of a pilaster 5ft. 6in. wide in the centre, which originally 
must have contained a small window similarly arranged to the one at 
St. Mary’s, Devizes. The chancel arch of two members is of the same 
date and of unusual width. The outer order is enriched with double 
chevrons and is supported on jamb shafts, with carved caps. 

Early in the 13th century an aisle was added on the north side of the 
nave, but has been subsequently destroyed, except the arcade of three 
pointed arches, consisting of two stopped chamfered orders, with hood 
moulding of simple rolls, resting on cylindrical Solum with moulded 
caps and bases with claws. 

The chancel was remodelled towards the end of the 13th century and 
two trefoil-headed lancets with feathered rere arches similar to those at 
Langley, were inserted in the side walls. The western rere arch on the 
south side is much richer than the others and the ie tee ruee is contained 
under a pointed arch enriched with dogtooth. . 
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Immediately following the work in the chancel the handsome south 
aisle was added. This has double buttresses at the angles with a good 
corbel table under the eaves The arcade towards the nave is of three 
arches of similar proportions to the earlier ones on the north, but with 
two orders of wave mouldings, resting on circular columns with octagonal 
moulded caps and bases. The east wall has a pointed window of three 
lights and the south wall has a trefoil-headed piscina at the east end 
and two windows of two lights, between which is the south door. This 
has Norman jambs with nook shafts, apparently removed from the 
destroyed south wallofthe nave. The arch existed in Aubrey’s time but 
has now been removed and a Tudor four-centred head has been 
inserted in its place. The door is of the 15th century and has rough 
traceried panelling on the outside. . 

The south porch which protected this door is apparently of the same 
date as the aisle but has been so tampered with that it is practically 
modern, except the roof which has arched rafters and a moulded cornice. 
- A window ef two lights with a square head was inserted in the eastern 
lancet on the south side of the chancel in the 14th century, and a stair 
to the rood loft was apparently formed in the angle between the chancel 
and south aisle, and retains part of a projecting turret, with moulded 
base, externally. 

The present west tower dates from the end of the 17th century. Itis 
three stages in height surmounted by an open parapet and has buttresses 
to the angles of the two lower stages. It took the place of an early 
structure of Norman date that was surmounted by a spire and was thus 
described by Aubrey—‘‘ I do guess Michael, Abbot of Glastonbury 

built the steeple and I believe did sett the spire upon the old 
tower, which is too weake and cracks and will shortly fall.’”’ This it 
most probably did, destroying at the same time the west gable of the 
south aisle which now has a three-light window of the same character 
as the tower. 

The present north aisle is about George II’s time and has three light 
windows at both ends and two similar ones on the north side, with a 
simple doorway, now blocked up, between them. 

The font is a plain round moulded one of 14th century date. 

There are one or two monuments on the walls worthy of notice. 

Mem. that the altar in the church of Kington was dedicated in honour 
of the Holy Mother of our Saviour by Ralph, Bp. of Sarum, 1435. 


GARSDON CHURCH. 
By the late Sir HarRoLtD BrRaxkspEaR, K.C.V.O., F.S.A. 


The church consists of chancel with small vestry to the north, nave 
and south porch and a western tower. 

Everything except the tower is quite modern, but this is of consider- 
able interest. It is two stages in height divided by a string course and 
capped by an openwork parapet. At the north-east corner is a stair 
turret originally entered from the church, and at the top it retains its 
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original door. The lower stage and for about 2ft. 6in. above the string 
course is of 15th century work. The west window is of three lights 
with curious, large, beast terminals to the label mould. 

The upper part is apparently of the 16th century but whether it isa 
rebuilding or a continuance of the older work is uncertain. The break 
in the work is conspicuously marked on the inside by a set off in the 
thickness of the wall and on the outside by the size of the quoins. 
Each face has a two-light pointed window of very rude workmanship. 
Capping this late work is a cornice with two roughly carved beasts on 
each face, and above is a curious parapet. This is made up of pieces, 
a little less than half, of openwork quatrefoils of 15th century work, 
the top of which is a simple capping mould that was intended to have 
had angle pinnacles which were never fixed. 

There is a tradition that this parapet came from Malmesbury Abbey, 
which may be correct, as if the quatrefoils were ever complete, it would 
cause the parapet to be out of all proportion to the size of the tower. 

Aubrey records two of the bells, the one pre-Reformation with the 
inscription—‘‘ + Sancte Anna ora pro nobis’”’ and the other “ + 
Richardus Mody Armiger Secundus mei conditor 1586.’ These have 
disappeared. 


DRAYCOT CERNE CHURCH. 
By the late ‘Sir HAROED -BRAKSPEAR, K-C\_O), EiseA: 
[Wilts Gazette, September 4th, 192(?)] 


The first feature that strikes anyone on entering this church is the 
chancel being two steps lower than the nave. This was originally not 
at all an unusual arrangement when the ground fell eastward, as here, 
but, unfortunately, the “‘ correct restorer ’’ of modern times has wrought 
his will on so many of our old churches by raising the chancel floor 
above the nave that the feature is now rare. 

The church consists of a chancel, nave, south porch, western tower, 
and a modern pew on the north side. The earliest parts date from the 
13th century, and the church of that period consisted of a chancel and 
nave of the same size as at present. The chancel of unusual size in 
proportion to the rest of the church, is mostly of the original work, 
with three lancet windows in the north wall, a triple lancet under a 
containing arch in the east, and in the south walla lancet towards 
the east, a priest’s doorway, and a low side window next the nave. The 
nave windows were altered in the 14th century, and the south porch 
added in the 15th. This porch is somewhat similar to that at Sutton 
Benger ; each side is divided into three bays, each containing a two- 
light window, originally unglazed, and the roof is the original arched 
rafter one. The south doorway is of the 13th century. The western 
tower was apparently rebuilt from the ground in the 17th century, and 
has two-light belfry windows and a plain parapet. The great interest 
of the church lies in the monuments in the chancel. The earliest is, as 
Aubrey describes, ‘“‘of a chevalier lying in maile, cross-leg’d, in an 
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-antique niche on the north side ; the tradition is that it is the monument 
of S' Philip Cerne.’’ This family owned the manor of Draycot from 
-the middle of the 13th to the middle of the 15th century, and from 
them the place received its second name. In the centre of the chancel 
is a fine blue stone containing the brass of a 14th century knight and 
lady with the inscription : ‘‘ Moun sire Edward Cerne chivaler o Elyne 
sa femme gist ici: de les queus almes Deux psa pyte eyt m’ci. Amen.” 
The helmet and crest that were above the knight’s head have been lost, 
as also the shield of arms in each corner of the stone. To the south of 
this monument: is another ledger stone, the brass of which has dis- 
appeared ; but Aubrey has, fortunately, preserved a sketch of it, with 
Eiemimscription : < Phillippe de Cerne gist icy. Dieu de salme eyt 
merci’’ She was the daughter of Sir Edward by his wife Philippa. 
There are fragmentary remains of other stones that formerly contained 
brasses, but as Aubrey does not mention any except ‘“‘ Another fair 
marble sans inscription,’’ they were probably stolen before his time. 
On the north side of the chancel within the altar rail is a handsome 
altar monument, very similar in design, but of inferior workmanship 
to that of Sir Thomas Tropenell in Corsham church, and is covered 
with heraldry. It is to the memory of Sir Thomas Long and his wife 
Margery Darell, of Littlecote, who by his will, dated 11th September, 
1508, desires to be buried here, bequeathing 20s. to the church and his 
gown of velvet to make a cope; also, certain lands to maintain an obit 
for 20 years. His helmet and gauntlets, together with an older helm, 
yet remain, and are carefully preserved, but, unfortunately, are placed 
on the south wall of the church, instead of over the monument as they 
should be. 


LIMPLEY STOKE CHURCH. 
Byachenlates ©. 2. PonTinG, Ess, Ac 


[The Wiltshive Gazette of October 27th, 1921, contained the following 
report by Mr. C. E. Ponting on the church as it existed: before the work 
of enlargement was begun in 1921 and explains how that difficult 
problem was solved. | 

“The church is a very small one, and for years past it has been felt 
to be insufficient for the congregation. . . . It consisted of a nave 
only 33ft. x 13ft., a chancel 164ft x 11ft., with western tower less 
than 8ft. square internally, and a north porch. A gallery at the west 
end contains the organ and about 20 sittings. To this had been added 
a vestry of galvanised iron on the south side. The nave as judged by 
the narrow south doorway, is of the eleventh century, and this is borne 
out by its lofty proportions. The doorway only 2ft. 44ins. wide, has 
an impost 6in. deep, with shallow mouldings, roughly cut, and a plain 
semi-circular arch with label on the outside. 

The north doorway is of the late 15th century, and the outer door- 
-way of the porch is of about 1400. There are two two-light debased 
windows high up under the eaves on the north side. 
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In the south wall, besides the early doorway, there is a three-light 
window, 15th century, square-headed and traceried, near the west end, 
and high up under the eaves near the east end a somewhat similar 
window, but of 16th century date, probably inserted to light the rood. 
On the north side, eastward of the door, is a stone pulpit of the 15th 
century. | 

The font, projecting about 84ins., consists of two unequal sides of an 
octagon, panelled, rising from an octagonal base ; the back is hollowed 
out of the wall. 

Over the east gable of the nave is an early stone bell-cot of two 
openings with semi-circular plain arches rising from a chamfered im- 
post ; a plain pointed gable and crowsfoot coping. The gable copings 
east and west are of the full width of the walls, about 2ft. 8ins. 

The chancel has a three-light pointed east window of the 15th 
century, and there is evidence of north and south windows blocked up 
—the existing ones being modern. 

The tower is a simple one with plain parapet, within which is an 
octagonal spire, ornamented by two bands of moulding. The windows 
of the tower are plain slits about 8ins. wide, the one on the east of the 
belfry stage being double. A turret at the south-east angle leads to 
the floor of this stage.”’ 

“With the doorway and rood window on the south, and the pulpit 
on the north, neither of which could be interfered with, the enlarge- 
ment was a difficult problem. It has, however, been solved by con- 
taining the doorway within a square pier, and entering a new south 
aisle through it, and forming a gap in the lean-to roof of the aisle 
opposite the window by means of a kind of bridge across. The arcade 
thus consists of a low semi-circular arch under the window eastward of 
the door, and a pair of pointed arches westward. 

This group is unique in its way, but its peculiarities add an interest 
inasmuch as they indicate the reason for their existence. The new 
lean-to aisle has the old traceried window in its east wall, and three 
new windows in the south. 

The new roofs are of unwrought fir, stained with creosote, and are 
covered with Atworth stone tiles ; the wrought stonework is of Combe 
- Down stone, and the walling stone was quarried in excavating for the 
heating vault under the vestry. The gain to the church is additional 
seating for 60.”’ 


SOUTH WRAXALL CHURCH. 


The Devizes Gazette, 12th October, 1882, in a long account of the re- 
opening of the Church after restoration says that it “has undergone a 
most thorough restoration, a portion of the structure having been com- 
pletely rebuilt, and the remainder, with the exception of the tower 
renovated and embellished.” 


1 
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The tower is the earliest part of the structure, about the beginning 
of the 15th century, in the decorated style, while the ‘“‘ perpendicular ”’ 
nave dates somewhat later, though not quite fifty years probably. 

Chancel, vestry, organ chamber, &c., were entirely new. The old 
three-light east window was removed to the westend. The hagioscope 
looking into the “ Long aisle’’ or chapel south of the nave, as well as 
two niches in the chapel were carefully restored. 

In this chapel are many tablets and monuments of the Long family, 
and in the course of the restoration work some marble and freestone 
slabs bearing inscriptions were found beneath the flooring, which was 
probably laid down in 1823. These were relaid and the chapel was 
generally renovated. The principal feature of the chapel is the old 
altar tomb. 

A very important improvement was made on the north side. An 
arcade of four arches with moulded columns was erected, thus forming 
an aisle on this side. The roofs are entirely new. The font was 
renovated and placed on a new base. 

The architects were Messrs. Weaver and Adye, of Devizes and 
Bradford, and the builder was Mr. James Burgess, of Westbury. 


FIGHELDEAN CHURCH. 


“The church of Saint Michael, Figheldean, comprises nave, north and 


_ southaisles, chancel, tower, vestry, and south porch ; the oldest portions 
_ are the lower part of the tower, the columns and capitals of the open- 
| ing in the east wall of which are decidedly Norman. The only other 
_ openings in the tower are four narrow slits with semi-circular heads 
| which lighted the belfry ; other portions of the tower appear to have 
| been rebuilt at a later period, and a buttress has been built at the 
| south-east angle. The capitals and arch of the lower opening in the 


east wall have been restored according to the details of the original. 


| An opening, 8ft. 2ins. wide and 15ft. high, with an arch of semi-circular 
| form springing from corbels has been made above this opening, to 
_ enable the tower to be used as a gallery for the accommodation of the 
| school children, instead of the former unsightly wooden gallery, which 
| projected into the church as far as the first arch of the nave; and 


entirely obstructed the view of the lower arch, and very considerably 


_ detracted from the apparent length of the church ; a small window has 


been added on the north side for lighting this gallery, and the front of 
it is enclosed with a moulded and carved screen of stone of appropriate 
design, which forms an interesting feature in the new arrangement. A 
new stone staircase has been erected as an approach from the interior, 
through an archway cut through the west end of south aisle. The 


1 This account is a copy of the account of the church in a local 


| paper (unnamed) of May, 1860, in connexion with the re-opening of 


the church after restoration. 
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tower has had 15ft. added to its height with a double-light carved 
window of Norman character in each side, and is finished with a square 
parapet, on a corbel table, the roof being covered with lead. The bells 
have been raised a corresponding height with the tower, and entirely 
refitted with new framing and gear. They are three in number, the 
tenor being about 18 cwt., and bearing date 1581; the first bell has the 
same date, the second being dated 1721. 

Under the tower gallery on the south side are placed the two stone 
effigies of the Crusaders, which were formerly in the chancel, their position 
there making it inconvenient for the re-arrangement of the floor. They 
are large bold figures lying cross-legged, with the feet resting on lions, 
shields on the left arm, and the right hand grasping the sword. 

On the north side of the tower, and entered from it, is the vestry, 
the low ceiling of which has been removed, and a new roof put over the 
same in continuation of the roof of the north aisle. 

The arcades of the nave are early English, some of the arches are built 
of party-coloured stones, others are of one kind of stone. The columns 
are circular, the caps moulded, the two on the north side nearest the 
chancel having a crossed hatchet moulding sunk in them. The bases 
present a peculiarity which is very remarkable. They take the line of 
the natural ground, which has a gradual inclination towards the north- 
west, and consequently become higher as they approach eastward, 
taking different levels, while all the springings of the arches are level. 
The highest bases are the responds nearest the chancel, the first column 
on the north side and the corresponding one at the south being Qins. 
lower, the second on the north side being 174ins. lower, while the second 
on the south side is only 9ins. lower; the third on the north side is 
19ins., and the third on the south side is 1443ins. below the east respond ; 
and the western responds are each 19#ins. below the same. 

The floor of the church before the restoration had been raised so high 
that only five of the bases were visible. It has now been lowered 18ins. 
so that the whole of the bases are exposed to view, and they have been 
restored after the old mouldings. The ancient door to the roodloft in 
the north arcade has been opened and repaired, and the few steps in 
the wall exposed, and it is somewhat singular that these steps do not 
appear to have risen from the floor, but must have been approached by 
a moveable ladder or stair of wood. In removing the earth for the 
floor, a large stone coffin was found with a circle cut in the solid for 
the head, the skeleton in which was entire and the whole of the teeth 
perfectly sound. The top of the coffin was found in another part, and 
it is now buried somewhat lower than before, between the first and 
second columns on the north side. 

The clerestory and aisle walls are of a later date, being of the per- 
pendicular period. The clerestory has three double-light windows on 
either side of the same date as the walls. 

The north aisle has two triple and two double-hght windows of 
modern insertion. . . . The south aisle has one double-light win- 
dow near the west end, of the same date as the walls. An old ill 
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proportioned four-light square-headed window of modern insertion has 
been removed from near the eastern end of this aisle, and a new triple- 
light window with tracery, corresponding with those of the north aisle, 
inserted. The stonework of the south doorway which has a moulded 
acutely pointed arch, with shafts and moulded capitals, has been 
restored similar to the original which had been much mutilated. : 
The porch is of modern erection. . . . The whole of the exterior of 
the walls which are of flint from the neighbouring hills, the quoins, 
bonds and strings being of stone, apparently from the Tisbury and 
Chilmark quarries, have been arris pointed. The parapets reset with 
new tabling, and the stone buttresses, in the former repairs of which 
brickwork formed a considerable item, have been restored. 

The whole of the roofs excepting only the oak beams of the nave and 
north aisle, are new, of Memel timber. . . . The east arch of the 
nave opening to the chancel which formerly sprung from the side walls 
at the line of the capitals of the columns of the nave, and which, from 
the height that the chancel floor is raised above the nave, being no less. 
than seven steps or 3ft. 6ins., was found inconveniently low, has been 
removed, and a‘new arch built springing from moulded and carved 
Combelsnolte Ons, Mngher than the formerarch. . © . Whe font which 
is octagonal supported on an octagonal centre column with detached 
circular shafts surrounding the same, has been restored with a new 
base... . The chancel had a short time previously been partially 
repaired and a new roof put to it. . . . It has a south door, two 
double-light windows on the south and north sides and an eastern 
triple-ight window. There are several monumental tablets in the 
chancel, principally to the memory of members of the ancient family of 
the Poores of Syrenot. . . . The architect (of the restoration) was 
Mr. J. W. Hugall, of London.” 


NOTES BY THE LATE SIR HAROLD BRAKSPEAR, K.C.V.O., F.S.A. 


This Church consists of a chancel, nave with aisles, a south porch 
and west tower. The whole church has suffered much by injudicious 
“‘restoration.”’ The earliest part that remains is the lower part of the 
tower, which retains a small arch of two orders into the nave of twelfth 
century date. 

The arcades of the nave are good 13th century work, with four 
arches on each side of two orders of chamfered mouldings resting on 
cylindrical columns with moulded caps and bases. The inner door of 
the south porch is of the same period. 

There are two very fine effigies of knights of the 14th century in the 
porch, which are said by tradition to have come from elsewhere. The 
chancel is early 15th century, and is raised a number of steps above 
the nave, owing to the natural slope of the ground. There is a good 
contemporary piscina with a shelf at the back for the cruets. 
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At the same time that this work was done the clerestory was added 
to the nave and a new roof was put on, the tie beams of which still 
remain. 

The north aisle is of the same date and has had a chantry chapel at 
the east end of some importance, for one of its windows remains and 
contains a small piece of 17th century glass. The north door, now 
blocked, was square-headed and built of old tombstones, one of the 
tombstones shows a fine foliated cross of late 13th century date. 

The tower seems to have been repaired in the 17th century, ‘and on 
a stone just under the string courses of the belfry is a date 1639. The 
belfry is quite modern, as also the chancel arch. 


» 


NETHERAVON CHURCH! 
By THE LATE SIR HAROLD BRAKSPEAR, K.C.V.O., F.S.A. 


This is one of the most interesting churches in the neighbourhood and 
consists of chancel, nave with aisles, and a western tower, but before 
considering the present church it will be well to notice that the earliest 
church on this site, of which the present W. tower formed part, was a 
cruciform building with the tower in the centre. 

The date of this work cannot be much later than the third quarter of 
the 11th century, and may possibly be prior to the Norman conquest. 
The plan of the original church would be almost identical with the 
Saxon churches of Dover, Deerhurst and Breamore, but smaller, 
consisting of a central tower with a porticus or chapel on the N. and S. 
sides, a chancel to the E. and a nave to the west. 

The tower remains intact, and has a large round arch in its east and 
west faces, with carved caps and pillars of distinctly Norman character, 
in the N. and S. walls are small square-headed doors with semi-circular 
arches over, which gave entrance originally into the side chapels, 
which were very narrow and high, and had over the north one at any 
rate, a chamber in the roof entered by a door from the tower, the sill 
of which is corbelled out as though intended for a ladder to be reared 
against it. Above this is a round-headed loop window, which occurs on 
each face, but at different levels. 

The present west walls of the aisles are the east walls of the chapels, 
the west walls of which are clearly indicated by the quoins of junction 
in the lower walls. The east and west arms are quite destroyed above 
ground. This church, judging by the much burnt stones, especially in 
the north chapel, seems to have been destroyed by fire, probably in the 
13th century when the church in its present form was built, the original 
tower escaping, which then became a west tower instead of a centre 
one. 

The chancel and nave arcades with clerestory over, which has a bold 
corbel table under the parapets on both sides, are all of this 13th 
century re-building and remain almost perfect. 


1 Cf. Mr. C. E. Ponting’s notes in W.A.M., xxxi, 355. 
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The chancelarch of this work seems to have been destroyed some time 
ago and recently a new arch has been built. There are trefoil headed 
piscine in the chancel and N. aisle with rebates for shutters which were 
hinged at the bottom ; there is a square-headed locker in the N. wall 
of the chancel. 

A pretty two-light window was inserted in the W. wall of the south 
aisle in the 14th century ; the one on the north side is a modern copy 
of it. The stair to the rood loft was added at this time and probably 
was of wood, all that remains is a pointed arched door in the N. wall 
of the nave with a moulded sill under it. 

The nave aisles were rebuilt except the west walls in the 15th century 
and originally there was a door with a porch, on each side, in the second 
bay from the west. These have been destroyed and modern copies of 
the other aisle windows inserted in their place. The east end of the 
south aisle was added probably when these porches were done away 
with, and one of the doors refixed in the south wall of this extension. 
The door is arched with a square head over and spandres filled with 
tracery, whicn has never been finished. 


LYNEHAM CHURCH. 


The Devizes Gazette of April 21st, 1860, in an account of the re-open- 
ing of the church after restoration, gives the following particulars :— 

“The church before the restoration consisted of a nave, chancel, west 
tower, and north aisle, entirely of the date of the 15th century. The 
chancel was perhaps a little later in date, but was especially poor and 
mean in its proportions and character and unworthy of the rest of the 
church. The arcade between the north aisle and the nave had entirely 
fallen over northwards, and was shored up by timbers, which encum- 
bered the aisle and were most unsightly. The roofs had spread, and 
were in very bad condition, and the walls were very unsound.”’ 

‘“New roofs have been put to the nave and chancel ; the chancel on 
a larger scale, has been rebuilt ; the arcade between the nave and the 
north aisle has been taken down and rebuilt with the old stones, so far 
as they were fit for the purpose. The other walls, which were unsound 
have been rebuilt, and the entire has been repaired and refitted. The 
old chancel screen has been repaired and is replaced glowing with 
colour. A screen at the tower arch has been formed out of the screen- 
work of an old Jacobean pew which was in the old chancel. : 
The font has been cleaned and the few monuments, principally to the 
Heneage and Walker families, have been cleaned only.” 

[This account is preserved in Vol. xvi of Wilts Cuttings and Scraps in 
Devizes Museum Library.| 
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THE OLD BEL ERYOAIN Tile CeOSh OF Eis Cun ONS 
OF SAEISBUkY! 


By CANON Jj. Moo), PreTcHer, Mea a habiSinos 
Librarian of the Cathedral. 


THE BELFRY. 


The use of church bells goes back to a remote period. Italy was 

apparently the place of their origin ; and it was from that country that 
our earliest historian, the Venerable Bede, obtained a bell to place in 
his Abbey at Wearmouth. We are told that a ring of seven bells was 
put up in the tenth century in the Abbey of Croyland ; and the state- 
ment of the chronicler that there was not such a harmonious peal in the 
whole of England implies that ‘ rings of bells’ were not altogether 
unknown. Such massive church towers as those of Earls Barton, in 
Northamptonshire, and. Barton-on-Humber, in Lincolnshire, dating 
from the Saxon period of architecture, show by theirsize and construction 
that they were intended to house some number of bells. In Norman 
churches, too, walls and pillars were massive. But when churches 
ceased to be needed, as sometimes was the case, for defence, as well as 
for worship, and buildings of a lighter form of construction were 
erected, in the Early English or First Pointed Gothic Style of Archi- 
tecture, of which our Cathedral Church at Salisbury was an early 
exponent, there seems to have been a hesitation as to whether a central 
tower would be sufficiently strong to bear the weight, and to stand the 
vibration caused by the constant ringing or clashing of some nnmber of 
weighty bells. Hence we had here our detached belfry which, like that 
at Chichester in our own country, or the Campanile at Florence, and 
the Leaning Tower at Pisa in Italy, was placed at some distance from 
the church. 
' Ours, alas, is no: more. It was demolished -at the close of the 
eighteenth century. But we all know where it stood ; for the brown 
patches of withered grass, which are visible in a dry summer, in the 
proximity of the head verger’s cottage, show where remains of the 
foundations of walls and buttresses lie buried below. 

From some of the old eighteenth century views of it, we can get a 
good idea of its appearance. Perhaps the best known one is the 
illustration given in this paper, A Perspective View of the Cathedral 
Church with the Belfry and Close taken from the North East, which was 
drawn by G. B. Jackson, engraved by John Fougerson, and published 


1 This paper was printed in the Salisbury Journal and reprinted as a 
pamphlet of 12 pages in 1936. 

2 The Society is indebted to Canon Fletcher for the cost of the blocks 
illustrating this paper.—Ed. 
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by J. Easton, of Salisbury, in 1761.1 Frances Price, a former Clerk of 
the Works at the Cathedral, in his Description of Salisbury Cathedral, 
published in 1753,2 gives a small scale drawing of the belfry, which he 
made in 1746 (engraved by Fourdrinier), with a ground plan. From 
these we can see what a massive building the belfry was, probably the 
largest medieval structure of the kind in the country. 


Price. was of the opinion that the belfry must have been “the pro- 
duction of the first architect of the Cathedral, for there never was the 
least provision made about any part of the church for bells to hang in.” 
There seems to be no doubt, at any rate, that the building was con-. 
temporary with the Cathedral. The plinth courses are shown, by the 
eighteenth century drawings, to have been similar to those around the 
Cathedral, 

The belfry consisted of four stages, the total height of which amounted 
to about 200ft. or just about half that of the height of the Cathedral 
spire above the ground level. 

The lower stage of the belfry was a massive square stone structure, 
measuring to the parapet about 80ft. from the ground. It was divided 
into two floors, the lower of which was vaulted; and in its centre was 
an octagonal pier, as in the little ancient chapel on St. Aldhelm’s Head. 
This was intended to give support to the floors above, and the super- 
structure. The structure measured nearly 70ft. across the buttresses, 
which themselves projected some 9ft. 6ins. from the main walls. Price 
tells us that the walls were 8ft. thick, and that the internal measure- 
ment of each side was 33ft. Mr. Blacking is of the opinion that it was 
36ft. or 37ft. The door was on the south side of the building; and 
there was a circular stone staircase, which was formed in the masonry 
of the south-east angle. 

The upper storey of this stone structure was the ringing chamber, 
each face of which, like those of the ground floor room, was lighted by 
the two lancet windows. 

Above this stone structure was the bell-chamber which was a square 
tower of massive oak timbers. [Each face of it was divided into. eight 
traceried arches, four of which were pierced and fitted with louvres. 

Above this oak tower rose the third stage, which was an octagonal 
lantern of oak which was covered with lead and finished with a battle- 
mented parapet. 


1 A collection of interesting eighteenth century views of the Cathedral 
may beseen in a portfolio in the Cathedral library. Many, too, hang 
on the walls of the Church House, and there are also a few in the 
Canons’ vestry at the Cathedral. 

2 These illustrations are also to be found in Price’s smaller book, 4 
Description of that Admirable Structure, etc., which was published in 
1772 (p. 35). A view of the belfry from the south is given in H. B. 
Walter’s Church Bells of Wiltshire, p. 172. 
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The fourth or topmost stage was a timber spire which was covered 
with lead, and surmounted by a cross. 

It is known that there were, at one time, at least ten bells in the 
belfry, and, as one of them, in 1531, is referred to as the tenth bell, and 
not as the gveat bell, it is just possible that there were as many as 
twelve. Some of the original ones would have come from St. Osmund’s 
Cathedral at Old Sarum,! and would presumably be hanging in the 
belfry in time to be rung at the consecration of the new Cathedral in 
1258. They were in the charge of the treasurer, a part of whose duty 
it was in olden times ‘“‘ To have control of the bells, to keep them 
hanging in a satisfactory condition, and to provide what was necessary 
for their use.”’ 

Change-ringing, which is peculiar to this country, and which implies 
the full swinging round of the bell through a complete circle, so that 
the clapper strikes the bell twice in each revolution, was not practised 
in the middle ages. It was introduced in the time of the Stuarts. But 
the bells were chimed. 

Possibly, in olden days, the bells here, as elsewhere, were used for 
other purposes, though their principal office was to summon the wor- 
shippers to church. And there were other churches in the vicinity 
whose bells could be rung for more secular reasons. 

Yet there were occasions when the Cathedral bells might be heard, 
as they sounded forth their welcome to royalty, or at the coming or 
departure of the Bishop. Indeed so much was this looked upon 
generally as an episcopal right that our own Bishop, Richard Beauchamp, 
who was at Hereford before he came to Salisbury, placed an interdict 
upon the churches of All Saints and St. Peter’s in the first-named city 
because they had neglected to ring the bells upon his approach to the 
city for his enthronement.? 

Doubtless, as at Exeter, different bells would be rung to mark the 
relative importance of the festivals ; or at the greater services to give 
warning of the length of time before the service would be commenced. 

Those at our own Cathedral who were responsible for ringing them 
were the Altarists—for the most part ex-choristers whose voices had 
broken. From Bishop Roger de Mortival’s Statutes (A.D. 1319) ? we 
learn that ‘‘ whereas in former times the Canons and Vicars were 
wont to be orderly called together by successive ringing of the bells, 
but that, by the negligence of certain men this had been praetermitted 
to the diminution of the Divine worship ; for the future the old ordinance 


1 The existence of*bells at the removal may be deduced from what 
the Sarum Customary tells us of the duty of the treasurer, cf. W. H. 
Frere, Use of Sarum, Vol. 1, p. 7; Register of St. Osmund (Rolls Ser.), 
Vol. I, pp. 12,13. 

2 Canterbury and York Society, Diocese of Hereford Registrum, R. 
Beauchamp, pp. 1—6. 

3 Wordsworth and Macleane, Statutes of Salisbury Cathedral, p. 261. 
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must be strictly observed—and before the principal services, the ringing 
must continue for so long a time as would suffice conveniently for 
walking a mile ; and that at Evensong and Mattins the final tollings are to 
be of sufficient duration to enable the most distant Canon without 
hurrying to reach the church in time. 

May be, it was because of the distance of the belfry from the Cathedral, 
that there was a want of supervision and consequently the bells were 
neglected. For as far back as 1331, the treasurer is remonstrated with 
by the Chapter because :— 

‘<The bells in the belfry, with much art suspended, of great weight 
and price, and sweet sounding to the ears, by the fault of (his) officers 
are suffered to decay, and rendered totally useless for ringing.”’ 

In 1480 a new bell was provided, the carriage of which from the 
abode of the founder to the belfry cost 3s. 4d., as is shown by the 


accounts of the Clerk of the Works for that year :—‘‘ Et in denariis 
solut’ Thorne Grey et Joh’1 Brente pro carriag’ nov’ campan’ de 
domo executor’ usque le belfray . . Sore Pale 


Harding suggests that, as only a few ae had alypsud between the time 
of the canonisation of St. Osmund and that of the casting of this bell, 
it may have been the one which bore his name. 

In 1635 Lieutenant Hammond of the “‘ Military Company in Norwich ’’ 
spent a Sunday (August 30th) in Salisbury,! and in his diary wrote thusof 
the belfry and bells :—Within the Close “stands a strong and stately 
high Bell-Clotcher, with a merry and brave Ring of eight tunable bells 
therein.” 

There is no doubt that both belfry and bells suffered much during the 
ensuing quarter of acentury, and more especially so during the troublcus 
years of the Civil War and of the Commonwealth ; for in 1661, almost . 
immediately after the Restoration of the Monarchy, a good deal of 
attention was needed, and some of the larger bells had to be re-cast— 
one of them being the sixth, the bell now hanging in the Cathedral 
tower, which is tolled for the daily services, and upon which the clock 
strikes.2. For the bells which at this time were dispensed with, the 
Clerk of the Works received for bell metal from William Purdue, the 
bellfounder, the sum of £362. 

It seems evident that there was continual neglect ; for barely ten 
years had passed before it was reported in 1671 that the two largest 
bells, the seventh and eighth, were again broken and useless until they 
were re-cast. Nothing, however, was done until 1680, when the work 
was put into the hands of Clement Tosier and Elizabeth Flory. 


1 Relation of a short survey of the Western Counties (1635). Edited for 
the Royal Historical Society, 1936 (Camden Soc., 3rd Series, Vol. lii 
(3), p. 64). 

2 Does this imply that the “ eight tunable bells ”’ on which the merry 
and brave ring had been pealed on that Sunday in August, 1635, were 
only a portion of the bells in the Cathedral belfry, seeing that so large 
a sum was received in 1661 for bell metal from “‘ bells disposed of ”’ ? 
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But what could be expected when we are told that whilst the annual 
Whitsuntide Fair, which was held in the Close, lasted, and no doubt at 
other times, for a small douceur handed to the sexton, anyone was at 
liberty to jumble the bells. 

After a time, this was forbidden by the Dean and Chapter: but the 
damage was done ; for, at a meeting of the Chapter held on October 
10th, 1746, it was reported that two of the bells belonging to the 
Cathedral Church were cracked and out of tune, so that ‘‘the ring ”’ 
was imperfect. Thereupon the order was given that after the ensuing 
sixth of November (which we might notice is the day following that on 
which the discovery of the plot of Guy Faux and his fellow conspirators, 
in 1605, was commemorated) no peals should be rung on any occasion 
whatever, until the cracked bells were recast and the others properly 
tuned. 

Nothing, however, was done: and in 1762, an application was made 
to the Bishop (John Thomas) for his consent to the sale of six of the 
bells, the proceeds being applied for the use of the fabric as required ; 
whilst the two remaining bells would be reserved for the use of the 
church. The Bishop refused, and five bells which by this time were 
cracked were on the ground floor, whilst three only, the Ist, 4th and 
6th, remained in the bell chamber. They were, however, valued and 
their dimensions were taken—the weight of the 8th, or tenor bell, being 
38 cwt. 

Bishop John Hume, who succeeded to the episcopate, was interested 
in some alterations in the choir, and on January 11th, 1777, it was 

‘‘ordered that a petition under the Chapter Seal be presented in 
the name of the Dean and Chapter to the Rt. Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Sarum desiring his Lordship’s consent to sell the 
useless bells ; and the profit therefrom arising to be appropriated 
to the proposed improvements, or any future improvements, or 
repairs of the church.” 

Funds were low, money was difficult to obtain—the Bishop granted 
the faculty ; and on the 14th of March following, orders were given to 
Mr. Lush, the Clerk of the Works to ‘ sell the bells that are down in 
the beliny = 2) for the benent of the: Pabricks:: 

On March 12th, 1790, when the fate of the belfry was sealed, the 
largest of the three remaining bells, the 6th, the weight of which is 
24 cwt. 2 qrs., was removed from its old home and placed in the tower 
of the Cathedral, where, as has been stated, it is tolled for the services, 
and acts as a gong on which the clock tells the hours. 

It measures 57#in. in diameter. Its note is D; and its inscription 
reads as follows :— 

FUSA ANNO: REGIS CAROLE] 2%. Xtile  Act— DNin wilco 
IMPPINSIS! EC@Iir Size > WEAVE NX ID Nir 

The other two bells were sold at the commencement of the year 1793 
for £105. 

The clock was removed from the belfry and placed in the Cathedral 
tower in 1790 at the same time that the bell was. It was in use until 


Ground Plan of the Old Detached Belfry at Salisbury showing position 
of Entrance Doorway on the South, and of Staircase. 
(From a sketch by J. R. Jerram.) 
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1884, when it was superseded by a clock with modern movement, the gift 

of the officers of the 62nd, Wiltshire, Regiment. The old clock has of 
late years created. much interest amongst horological experts, by whom 
it is considered to be the earliest turret clock in the country, and the 
earliest remaining clock in the world which had a dial. It was brought 
down from the tower and placed in the great north transept of ‘the 
Cathedral in 1931. 

Its exact age is unknown ; but it dates back at least to the year 1386, 
for, amongst the Cathedral muniments, is one of that date, from the 
Dean and Chapter granting to Reginald Glover and Alice, his wife— 

‘““A shop over the fosse of the Close of the Canons of the Church 
of Sarum, on the eastern side of the north gate of the Close, for 
the sustentation of the clock in the belfry of the s@ Close.” 

There are records of work done in connection with the clock dial 
attached to the belfry in 1613 and in 1633. 

To revert to the belfry. As far back as the year 1475, amongst 
matters reported to Bishop Richard Beauchamp at his visitation held 
for the Cathedral body,! it was stated that the great belfry Magnum 
Campanile required much necessary repair. It was said in reply that 
a considerable amount of repair had been done in the preceding year. 

Bells and belfry suffered during the period of the Civil War and of 
the Commonwealth, both from neglect and from ill usage. In 1645 the 
belfry was occupied by the Parliamentarians, under Colonel Ludlow, as 
a guard room and an observation post. After a skirmish with the 
Royalists near Amesbury, Ludlow retired to Salisbury where he placed 
in the belfry a few. prisoners whom he had made. A little later he 
delivered to the care of the guard in the belfry, Colonel Middleton, a 
Royalist commander whom he had made prisoner in a skirmish in 
Endless Street, Salisbury, together with those who had been wounded 
in the affray. 

The belfry was vigorously attacked by the Royalists ; but the guard 
made a strenuous resistance, and were not overcome until their 
opponents compelled a collier to drive his cart laden with charcoal to 
the door of the belfry, which they set fire to, and so obliged the garrison 
to capitulate. On this occasion the victors took as prisoners five 
officers and eighty troopers, together with 150 horses and the colours 
of Ludlow’s regiment. It is needless to say that that number of 
prisoners could not all have been even temporary inhabitants of the 
belfry. Possibly some of them may have been quartered in the Cloister, 
where we know, that some ten years or so later, 300 Dutch prisoners 
were confined, and where there are indentations visible on two sides 
which show that at one time lean-to shelters were attached. 

It is not'to be wondered at that after the Restoration of the 
Monarchy, both belfry and bells, in 1661, were reported to be in great 
need of repair. The tenure of office by each of the three Bishops who 
held the See immediately after the Restoration was but a short one: 


1 Wordsworth’s Ceremonies and Processions, p. 151. 
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but there can be no doubt that a great deal was done to repair the 
damage, both here and throughout the Cathedral generally, partly 
through the private munificence, and still more through the indefatigable 
industry of the generous founder of the Matrons’ College, Bishop Seth 
Ward (1667—89) 1 

Various shops and dwelling houses, in process of time, had been built 
in proximity to the belfry. One of these in the seventeenth century 
had become an ale house, even if, which is just possible, the lower part 
of the belfry was not used for that purpose. 

In 1627, by decree of the Court of Quarter Sessions, all the alehouses 
in the Close were suppressed, excepting the one kept by Hugh Maunds, 
who was a ringer and a Cathedral employé ; possibly this was the one 
mentioned above. By an Act of the Chapter, dated March 12th, 1757, 
it was ordered that, from and after the following Michaelmas, ‘‘ no. 
liquor of any kind whatsover shall be sold at the belfry.” 

On November 5th, 1758, ‘‘ The Chapter having been informed by able 
and experienced workmen, after careful survey had been made, that the 
Belfry was in a dangerous and ruinous condition, and that the form and 
construction of the spire and tower of the belfry were such that they 
were neither useful nor ornamental, so that it would serve no purpose 
to repair them in their present form, apart from the cost of so doing, 
which the state of the fabric fund. would not admit of being defrayed. 
It was resolved by the Chapter that the upper part of the belfry, the 
tower and spire, should be taken down, and that it should be considered 
how the belfry should then be completed.”’ 

The scheme of Francis Price, the Clerk of the Works, as illustrated 
in his book, was not carried out. And for some years nothing was done, 
until Mr. Lush, who had succeeded Price as Clerk of the Works, was 
found fault with by the Chapter on July 3rd, 1769, for his neglect ; and 
he was ordered to proceed with the work with all possible expedition. 

The spire and octagonal lantern accordingly were taken down, and 
the square tower below was covered with a slate roof.? 

But the bells had gone. All idea of having again a Cathedral peal 
was at anend. The belfry was regarded as a useless structure, which 
blocked the view of the Cathedral, as the visitors entered the Close 
from the High Street gate; and to keep it in repair would be a 
continual source of expense. So it was doomed to destruction. In 
1787, the materials of which it was constructed were valued, and 
amounted to £846 4s. 

And, at a meeting of the Chapter held on March 12th, 1790, it was 
definitely decided that it should be demolished and the materials sold. 
The money obtained by the sale was to be applied for the redemption 
of the lease on Meader’s house, which adjoined. The Dean and other 


1 T. Rawlinson’s Account of Salisbury (and Bath) 1718. 
2 An illustration of this is given in Benson & Hatcher’s History of 


Salisbury, page 543. 
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members of the Chapter were not guiltless ; but the leading spirit with 
regard to the whole of the alterations and acts of destruction carried 
out at this time seems to have been Bishop Shute Barrington (1782—91) 
in conjunction with James Wyatt, the Architect. No time was lost. 
An advertisement of the proposed sale of the materials was published 
in the Salisbury and Winchester Journal of March 15th, 1790! ; and the 
offer of Mr. Henry Ford, of Wilton, was accepted. 

Amongst the Cathedral muniments is the following :— 

“10th April, 1790. 

The Revd. Barfoot Cotton, as Master of the Fabric, in the name of 
the Dean and Chapter, doth covenant with Henry Ford, of Wilton, 
Mason, to sell him the buildings called the Belfry, and all the materials 
thereunto appertaining, and likewise all the materials of the messuage 
or tenement, now in the occupation of (William) Meader for the sum of 
£550, of which £150 is to be paid on signing the articles, a further sum 
of £200, on or before Michaelmas Day, 1790, and the remaining £200 
by June 21st, 1791. The said Henry Ford agreeing to remove all the 
materials, and clear away the rubble, etc., by August Ist, 1791, under 
a penalty of £200. Mr. Matthews, the clerk of the works, being allowed 
to take and carry away any part of the rubble he may have occasion 
for without payment, etc. The bells and everything pertaining thereto 
excepted. 

Henry Ford also agreeing to make good any damage, and to build up 
and make good that part of the wall at the back of the stable in the 
occupation of Benson Earle, Esq., which may be necessarily taken 
down for the sake of moving materials.”’ 

It is said that the materials were used in the erection of a house at 
Alderbury. 

And so came to an end the fine old belfry, from which, for more than 
five centuries, had sounded forth the constant daily summons of the 
dignitaries and other Cathedral ministers to prayer; whose bells had 
told of the joys and sorrows of so many generations of Salisbury’s 
citizens ; had heralded the coming of kings and princes as they visited 
or passed through the city; had welcomed the coming of Bishops 
for their enthronement, or greeted them upon their arrival at the palace 
and speeded them upon their departure ; had proclaimed the victories of 
our arms and had celebrated events of national and local interest. 
But now for more than a century and a half, with one exception, they 


1 Advertisement in SalisburyandW inchester Journal, March 15th, 1790. 
‘‘Salisbury. To builders or Persons engaged in building. To be sold, 
in any quantity and upon reasonable terms, the materials of a very 
large Building: consisting chiefly of Stone, Ashlar, Rubble Walling, 
Oak Timber, Lead, Iron, Slates, Tiling, and Various Articles of Inside 
finishing, the particulars of which may be known by applying to Mr. 
Matthews, Clerk of the Works carrying on at the Cathedral at this 
ees | 
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have been silent, and for nearly that length of time, the home that 
harboured them has been levelled with the ground. ‘ The destruction 
of this most remarkable and interesting building is unpardonable,” 
writes-one of our ablest eampanologists, Rev. W. C. Lukis, ‘‘ because 
not a single reason of any value has been advanced for its demolition. 
One reason given was that the ringers were apt to make the belfry a 
scene of carousal and disorder : another that the removal was necessary 
to afford a better view of the Church.” 

That the latter is nonsense is obvious. With regard to the former, 
it is to be feared that in the latter part of the seventeenth century, as 
at other times, there may have been many belfries that were not 
altogether free from scenes of dissipation. But it is the authorities 
who were to be blamed and not the building. Discipline was lax— 
and a helpful influence not shown. We are thankful that we live in 
happier times to-day, and that, in this diocese as in others, our Guild of 
Ringers can produce a number of members who are earnest good-living 
communicants, and who have taken up their work from lofty motives, 
as work that they strive to do for the glory of God. And we can rest 
assured that if the old Cathedral belfry and its peal of bells had been 
spared to us until now, our Cathedral ringers would have been a band 
of men who, both by their skill in the campanological art, and by their 
daily lives, would have been an example to the diocese. 
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MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


It is only just over a hundred years ago that a small band of Danish 
antiquaries collected together in the Copenhagen Museum the results of 
their casual diggings. Their leader, C. J. Thomsen, observed, after a 
study of the collection, that it was possible to divide the prehistoric 
graves of Denmark into three kinds; those containing stone only ; 
those containing bronze; and those containing iron. He further made 
the happy guess that they represented burials of successive periods. 
He found that he was right ; other evidence was forthcoming, and thus it 
came about that the Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages were first recognised, 
and history began to be written in a new way. Later generations, 
working on the foundation laid in Denmark, realised that geography, 
with its physiographical maps, had a profound bearing on the distribu- 
tion of man. Geology indicated the potentialities of the soil, the 
quality of the rocks and other factors in human environment. These 
two sciences present an array of truths which cannot be gainsaid. But 
in the absence of written records, our knowledge of early man is very 
fragmentary. The rocks and the physical contours of the land are not 
liable to any great changes which cannot be investigated and explained. 
But early man was mobile, always moving, the hunter after his prey, 
the herdsman with his flocks. 

As a farmer, man became more settled, but even then he was liable 
to strong impulses which set him wandering. A prolonged drought 
would convert his fields into a desert ; a flood would send him to the 
hillsides ; and an enemy might drive him from his peaceful settlement 
in the valley to the less hospitable surroundings of the mountains. 

The picture of Prehistoric Europe is a panorama of moving tribes 
impinging on one another, merging into one another, and thrusting 
forward from the east in response to some pressure behind them. We 
can picture the brilliant cultures of the Mediterranean Basin and at the 
same time visualise the rude and primitive culture of far away Britain. 
To-day, thanks to the labours of a past, as well as a present, generation 
it is possible to trace some wandering tribe from the Continent arriving 
in Britain and finally making its way to that attractive land, the chalk 
country of Wessex. The quest is full of gaps; much has been lost 
beyond recovery and the details blurred and uncertain. Let me, then, 
once and for all, preface each statement I may make by this phrase: 
“‘ Perhaps the balance of probabilities points to this or that view,’’ as 
the case may be. 

2eR 2 
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It is customary to speak of Wiltshire as being exceptionally rich in 
antiquities. This may very likely be the case, but it is also certain 
that the county may have been rich in archeologists, who have found 
those antiquities and explored them. The mere existence of two such 
monuments as Stonehenge and Avebury is sufficient to attract the 
antiquary, and naturally his attention would be focussed upon those 
two special areas. If, therefore, the map of either the Stonehenge or 
Avebury district would seem to represent a concentration of prehistoric 
objects, it should be remembered that both Stonehenge and Avebury 
have been the natural choice of antiquaries, and that there still may 
exist many less obvious sites in the county which await exploration. 

This is an attempt to outline very briefly and in general terms, the 
story of early man in Europe in relation to this country and more 
especially as regards the south of Britain and in particular the county 
of Wilts. 

The period covered will naturally commence with the Neolithic Age, 
when Britain emerged from the cataclysms of the Ice Age as an island 
of more or less the same contours as we know it to-day. It is even 
possible to visualise certain aspects of Neolithic Britain, but not all. 
The bold rocky coasts of Cornwall and Wales have changed but little 
since the early navigator first ploughed his way along the highway of 
the sea, and entered our bays and creeks in the west. Highland and 
lowland existed then as now, the one barren and forbidding, the other 
inviting the shepherd and the ploughman. 

Of the people who lived in the Neolithic Age, it is difficult to say 
much, for all that exists upon which to base an account of them is their 
physical remains and such of their manufactures as have survived the 
natural decay of centuries. Moreover, the very geographical isolation 
of the island has made it a very dark and barbarous background to the 
brilliant civilization of the Mediterranean basin. That man was then 
possessed of flocks and herds and that he cultivated the land is an 
accepted fact. All this entails a settled home, and home added to 
home, and a life impossible to men of nomadic habit. It meant com- 
bination against hostile men and beasts and the erection of primitive 
defences of earth, stone or palisades. With habitation, personal gear 
increased ; basketry probably flourished and hand-made pottery sprang 
into being. Ceremonial interment spoke of a belief, perhaps in survival 
after death. 

The line of approach to Britain of these Neolithic people was pro- 
bably twofold. They first probably came to the south coast of this 
country and settled in Wilts at Windmill Hill, Avebury, which repre- 
sents the earliest culture. This approach would not have been in the 
nature of an invasion or collective migration, but was rather that of a 
slowly spreading semi-migratory race, practising primitive agriculture 
and crossing the Channel at some point to take peseecin of the chalk 
downland of Sussex and Wessex. 

Another and later line of approach lies in the distribution of the Long 
Barrows, Chambered Cairns and Dolmens. These lie on the coast of. 
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Cornwall and the coast line of North and South Pembrokeshire. 
Similar but not identical burials appear eastward in the Cotswolds, and 
thus creep on till they cluster thickly in the chalk country of Wilts. 
There is a breath of romance in this second line of approach. Think 
of the early shipman, in his frail craft, setting forth on the Atlantic 
route from Northern Africa, ploughing the unknown sea. These 
bold navigators followed the coasts of Spain, Portugal and France, and 
their first landfall in Britain was in Cornwall and Devon. From 
Cornwall the deep water channel ran northward to the Hebrides and this 
they took, and wherever they passed from Africa to the Isles of 
Scotland, they left their tokens in the shape of Megalithic monuments. 
_ The third line of approach is that of the Beakers, which appear on 
the east and south coasts just as the Megaliths did in the west, and the 
important fact is that the intensive overlap of the three cultures takes 
place in Wilts in what may be termed the Salisbury Plain area. The 
origin of the Beaker people would seem to lie in the Rhinelands ; that 
part of Western Europe round the middle and upper Rhine and the fringe 
of the Alps, a veritable breeding ground for the successive cultures which 
reached our shores. They had a choice of routes; they might have 
passed northwards down the Rhine and across to eastern England or 
westwards to the mouth of the Seine or Somme and so to our southern 
shores. 
_ The question naturally arises, why should three distinct cultures, one 
from the west and others from the south and east concentrate in one 
spot. What was the factor which dominated these peoples and drew 
them together from opposite sides of Britain ? It must not be readily 
assumed that throughout the Neolithic, Bronze and Early Iron Ages, 
Britain was of the actual size and outline that we know to-day. 
Excavations for docks and harbours have revealed land surfaces below 
the level of low tides. Storms washing away beaches have disclosed 
submerged forests. These changes are due to the depression of the 


land and not to the rise of the sea. This being so, for the Neolithic 
period we must visualise more extensive lowlands than now exist, and 


further we must regard the Straits of Dover, when they existed, as very 
narrow with a swiftly flowing current. The North Sea would have been 
shallow with possibly islets where the Dogger Bank now lies, and 
marshland on the east coast. The conditions at once suggest the 
reason why these early sailors came to the south coast inlets, and not 
to the estuary of the Thames, which would have afforded no good 
landing. 

So far we have traced the gateways of Southern Britain in this early 
period ; a further factor lies in the physiography of the country, which 
depends upon its geological structure. Britain can be divided into two 
distinct zones ; the Highland and the Lowland. The former consists 
of the older and harder primary rocks and limestones; the latter 
comprises the secondary and tertiary formations, softer, less compact, 
and more susceptible to weathering, such as the’ chalk, sandstones, 
gravels and clays. Devon and Cornwall, for example, are separated 
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from the Wessex Lowlands by the Quantocks, Mendips and Exmoor. 
The lowlands have but few hills, and those not rising more than a few 
hundred feet. Their contours are rounded and they offer no great 
obstacles to the progress of a migratory people. And what seems to 
be the most favoured area for settlement lies in the chalk plateau 
between the White Horse Hill at Westbury and Salisbury Plain. The 
County of Wilts consists of a mass of chalk, broken in three places by 
the Vale of Pewsey, the Vale of Wardour, and the Vale of Wylye, 
where the Upper Greensand and Gault are exposed. To the south west 
lie the western downs between Weymouth and Lyme Regis ; to the east 
the Hampshire Downs, which break into two branches, the North 
Downs, and the South Downs reaching the sea at Dover and Beachy Head 
respectively. To the north-west of the county lie the oolite and lias, 
which extend northwards into the Cotswolds. This geological division 
has its bearing on the surface features of the land and on the soil, 
which make it attractive or otherwise to the settler. It is the nature 
of the soil which determines the kind of crop and the kind of tree 
which will grow readily upon it. It also governs man’s efforts at 
husbandry and invites or repels him according to its adaptability to 
his requirements. The oolite country has its level areas, its low hills 
or ridges where the rock comes to the surface. Such a land offers 
pasturage with forest. The chalk country, with its occasional caps of 
gravel, gives the more open downland which is not only suited to 
pasturage, but also to the needs of the early agriculture. Unlike the 
oolite country the chalklands do not favour the growth of trees, save 
where the gravel affords a roothold for them. From the point of view 
of human occupation, therefore, the chalk land would be preferable, 
since both pasturage and agriculture can be carried on upon it. We 
can picture then the chalk downs in Neolithic times, as being treeless 
expanses of thick scrubland, with a free growth of thorn, elder, gorse 
and juniper. Moreover, such grass as there was, was taller and coarser 
than the close springy turf of fifty years ago, which is due to the long 
use of the downs for sheep grazing in more recent times. It is a well- 
known fact that the breaking up of the sheepwalks was followed bv a 
distinct deterioration of the grass which began slowly to return to its 
primitive condition. The river valleys were swampy, perhaps partly 
owing to the activities of the beaver, and in the neighbouring woodland 
may have lurked the danger of the wolf or wild cat. Human choice, 
therefore, would have fallen first upon the chalk and secondly upon 
the oolite. It cannot be a matter for surprise that man tended to 
concentrate on the chalklands of Wilts, and the limestones of the 
Mendips and Cotswolds rather than on the high and rocky moorlands 
of Devon and Cornwall. 


Furthermore the lowland country with its easy gradients and small 
hills was better adapted to communications and offered opportunities ~ 
for wandering shepherds seeking pasturage. But as against these 
physical advantages there was always the disadvantage that it was 
more easy for a newcoming race to overrun it, raid the inhabitants, or 
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drive them out of their peaceful settlements to take refuge in the hills 
and less hospitable surroundings. So human choice having fallen upon 
the chalk, it remained for man to set about earning his living and pro- 
viding for his needs and those of his family. The thorns, elder, gorse 
and juniper offered very little resistance to his primitive tools, compared 
with the sturdy growth of forest in the valley. He could clear his land 
and make it ready for corn growing, after which his flocks would browse 
the stubble, manure the field and knead it with their hooves. 


At this point it may be well to ask what were the flocks and herds 
which man tended and whence did they originate ? The Glacial Age 
depopulated Britain of its animal life, but with the milder climate 
which ushered in the Neolithic Age, Britain began to be restocked by 
animals from the mainland of Europe: reindeer, even the Irish elk, 
wild cattle, wild boars, beavers and wolves filtered across the land 
bridge, which subsequently became submerged and cut off access to 
Britain. Without recruits from the mainland of Europe British 
mammals began to dwindle, and the chief reason for the shrinkage was 
man himself. He hunted of necessity for food and clothing. He 
hunted for his own personal security and that of his flocks and herds 
and fields. In reality the circle of man’s life cuts into that of many 
animals which he uses for food or for domestic partnership ; and the 
circle of many an animal’s life likewise intersects that of man, some- 
times as an enemy, sometimes as a dependent, sometimes as a parasite. 
There is little doubt that the most important stages of domestication 
took place in prehistoric times and we know very little about them. 
The ‘‘ when,’’ the “‘ where,’’ and the ‘‘ how” of the domestication of 
cattle, horses or sheep still remain obscure. The same may be said of 
plants. In certain cases something definite may be said, as for example 
that most races of cultivated wheat may be traced back to the Wild 
Wheat, which may still be found on Mount Hermon. Cattle are among 
the most important of all animals in relation to man’s daily needs, and 
yet the precise wild ancestor of our modern herds is still a matter of 
doubt. 


As regards the horse, which was a late comer, the species which is 
believed to be on the ancestral line of our domestic animal is the 
Mongolian wild horse of the Asiatic steppes. It is curious that biology 
has not yet contributed much to the problems of domestication and 
cultivation, but the fact remains that the more important conquests of 
domestication were made before the days of science. The dog, for 
example, is not found in a wild state in Europe. This problem has 
been solved with considerable certainty. As we know it to-day, the 
dog claims its descent mainly from small southern wolves, with a 
possibility of a cross from the grey jackal somewhere in its pedigree. 
It was certainly one of the first animals, if not the first, to be domesti- 
cated and without doubt this took place some time before the Neolithic 
Age. It is recognised in the Swiss Lake Dwellings and has been found 
in Wilts at Windmill Hill and Easton Down near Salisbury. In the 
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Iron Age dogs ranging in size from a foxhound to a small terrier are 
frequently found in habitation sites and in considerable numbers. 

The sheep has probably a multiple origin from several kinds of wild 
sheep, especially those of Central Asia, the land of the nomadic shep- 
herd. Interesting and primitive sheep have existed quite recently o2 
a small island to the west of St. Kilda, and others representing aa 
extremely early form are to be found in the Isle of Man, the Faroe Isles, 
Shetland and Iceland. The wild sheep have a short undercoat and 
short tails. In the domesticated sheep, the undercoat is very thick 
and heavy. It is the wool in fact, and the tail is long. This points to 
the supposition that Neolithic man bred from such wild sheep as showed 
they were changing in the direction of increased woolliness of the 
undercoat. 

And the pig. This is one of man’s least happy excursions into 
domestication. The wild boar is a handsome beast, shaggy and 
and bristled with quick alert eyes and a good turn of speed. The pig 
has from a certain point of view been over-domesticated and overfed. 
Still we cannot undo the spoiling begun by our Neolithic ancestors. 
Besides most people prefer bacon to beauty. The probability is that 
the domestic pig arose at least twice in Europe and a third time in 
Asia. One of the European domestications began in the Baltic and its 
source was the North European boar (Sus scvofa) whose remains are so 
familiar to the excavator. The second began somewhere in the 
Mediterranean region and was intermediate between the Northern wild 
boar and the Asiatic boar (Sus vittatus), An interesting example of the 
past living in the present is the occasional appearance on young pigs 
to-day of colour stripes, which are of general occurrence in the wild state. 

A natural question may arise, what about water ? Would not many 
of the animals have died in the drought ? Here again it may be well 
to remember that conditions on the Plain are different to-day. There 
is every reason to suppose that the climate was more humid in pre- 
historic times. Springs may not actually have welled up on the Plain 
itself, but they were plentiful at lower levels. Man was intelligent and 
would have fixed his habitation in such a spot as gave ready access to 
one or other of the rivulets which feed the main streams of the county. 
Tn addition, the underground water level would have been higher in 
those days. To-day the streams are cleared, their weeds are cut, and 
land drainage rushes off the water to the sea, so that there is nothing 
to obstruct the drainage from the chalk. Flocks and herds could easily 
be driven to the water to drink, while women could easily carry such 
small quantities of water as was needed for their domestic uses; and 
bathing, and domestic laundry, if any, would take place in some 
convenient stream, as happens among primitive peoples all the world 
over. 

An apology would here seem to be necessary for the delay in coming 
to the human interest attaching to this attractive county of Wilts. It 
has been necessary to set the stage first of all, before the actors make 
their entrance. It is impossible in the present state of our knowledge 
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to assign anything more that a rough date for these unmeasured ages 
of man’s existence before the dawn of history. Rough and approximate 
divisions of time are possible and their duration can be expressed by a 
greater or a lesser figure. Later on some correlation with familar 
classical events or epochs in biblical history may serve to make our 
conceptions more concrete. We cannot say when exactly the Neolithic 
Age commenced, but its conclusion would be about 1800 B.C. which 
might place it somewhere in the patriarchal age of Isaac and Jacob. 


_ Thus the first scene is played in almost complete darkness and the 
shadows lie thickly upon the earliest arrival of people of the New Stone 
Age. They are generally known as the Mediterranean Race, but when 
or how these first immigrants arrived is not known with any certainty. 
That they came here, lived here and died here is proved beyond doubt 
by their bones, buried in long barrows, by their artefacts in flaked and 
polished flint and stone implements scattered throughout the county, 
and particularly in the chalk areas. This is not to be wondered at, 
seeing that the chalk, in addition to its pastoral and agricultural 
advantages, offered these new comers the raw material for their 
implements. Flint was a commonplace in Wilts, easily won and 
fashioned ; it soon became an article of primitive trade with the 
dwellers on the neighbouring oolite, who prized it highly and used up 
every little scrap, whereas the chalk dweller shed his flakes broadcast 
as he made his tools, and if he broke one it was cast aside unheedingly , 
not so the man of the oolite, who gathered up the fragments of his 
failures and used them again. 


What manner of men were they who thus settled in Wilts? There 
seems to be sufficient evidence to show that they were lightly built 
with oval faces, and heads which were long as compared with their 
breadth. The Basque people to-day have these characteristics, and 
this might further justify the assumption that they might have 
possessed dark hair and eyes. The manner of their first coming is 
uncertain, but at about 2100 B.C. others arrived on the south-west and 
western coasts of Britain by sea. Here again the arrival was gradual, 
advancing slowly or even retreating like an oncoming tide. Some 
pressure from other thrusting races in Europe, or economic necessity 
such as the increasing. desert area of Northern Africa may have 
supplied the impetus which compelled them to trust their fortunes to 
migration by sea. As first recognised in Wilts, they were farmers, 
growing corn and tending flocks and herds. They had some kind of 
houses and protective earthworks, and buried the dead in long barrows. 
There are about a hundred long barrows in the county—a large 
number, which of itself speaks for the attraction of the chalk country, 
Some of these long barrows, particularly in the country where stone 
is plentiful, have chambers in which the dead were buried. In the 
chalkland, sarsen stones were used where they were plentiful. Many 
are without chambers. It is not altogether certain that all the long 
barrows were built by the Megalithic navigators who came by sea. 
_ These visitors to our coasts were relatively few, and the culture which 
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they implanted tended to degenerate.. It has been suggested that 
many of the tombs and specially those which lie in the hinterlands 
were not built by these visitors themselves but by natives who had 
adopted the idea, rather imperfectly, and were trying, with only 
qualified success, to copy the models which they had seen. 

Thus far we have traced the Neolithic people and the powerful 
Megalithic civilization, moving towards the chalk lands of Wilts. 
While this was in progress, the ‘“‘ Beaker Folk ’’ invaders from the east 
and south were making their way into Britain. They are deservedly 
known as the Beaker People, since their progress is marked by 
Characteristic pottery forms. These are not a case of traffic in a special 
type of vessel, for beakers are made in different areas of the local clay. 
The Beaker is a definite sign of a migration, of a people bringing its 
own idea of the vessel which should be made. Unlike the Neolithic 
Race, they were broad-headed and high-headed, and buried their dead 
in cists of stone, covered with earth, the round barrows of to-day. 

Professor Myers goes even so far as to say that they are ‘‘the 
ancestors of the John Bull type of Englishman and the kindred con- 
tinental stocks.’’ The distribution of these Beaker folk is a remarkably 
wide one. They appear in the Iberian Peninsula, which may have been 
their original home; they crossed the Pyrenees, to France and specially 
Brittany ; they appear in Bohemia, Denmark and Scandinavia; they 
reached the Elbe, the Weser and the Rhine and were the harbingers of 
the Age of Bronze. 

This introduces the subject of early Metallurgy, and conveniently 
marks a progressive change from the status of the farmer to that of the 
skilled craftsman. Gold was probably the first metal to be worked by 
man, but it was to the discovery of copper that the real advance was 
due. It probably originated in Asia, then travelled to Egypt, but did 
not reach Europe till many centuries later. It was not, however, till 
the salt of tin, known as cassiterite, was mixed with copper that a 
really hard bronze resulted. In due course, the proportion of the 
alloy was determined and became more or less constant. Wherever 
this discovery may have been made, it spread all over Europe and with 
it a higher culture; the plough replaced the hoe and the ‘“‘dug-out”’ 
canoe made the passage by river more possible. 

The Bronze Age was a long one and in England is usually divided 
into three ; the Early or Beaker (1900 to 1500 BC.), the Middle (1500 
to 800 B.C.) and the Late (800 to 500 B.C.). During this protracted 
period it was possible for many changes to take place, particularly as 
civilization crept into Europe along rivers, and through the gaps in 
mountain ranges, from its original foci in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
The Danube was a natural highway from the Aegean into the heart of 
Ceatral Europe. More than one mountain pass gave access from the- 
Mediterranean to the upper reaches of the Danube and Rhine. Man 
had already realised the value of these, and in doing so, he found the 
same routes for trade and migration which roads and railways follow 
to-day. And in the background lay the shadow of the Aryan race 
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creeping forward to South Russia and Central Europe, later on to 
become the Urnfleld invaders of the Late Bronze Age. These important 
Aryans had been rendered homeless by the diminished rainfall in 
Southern Europe, and had in consequence moved west towards the 
North Sea. They were barrow builders, and introduced the domestic 
horse into Europe, but were otherwise a parasitic, turbulent people. 
They levied toll upon the Danish settlements, and by doing so event- 
ually, they kindled a martial spirit in hitherto peaceful peoples. 
Martial spirit demands self-defence and therefore the bronze dagger 
becomes something more than a symbol at this time. 

In addition, just at this point when the balance of Europe 
had been upset by these disturbing Aryans, the peoples of the 
ancient east were demanding substances that Europe could supply. 
They called for tin. From the Mediterranean came the demand 
foramber. The trading tinker took to the road, with his bronze and 
ornaments to barter, specially for amber. It was a tisky life. There 
were forests, woods and swamps, bears and wolves to face, apart from 
human enemies. At the approach of danger the trading stock would 
be buried, to be recovered when the peril was over. Sometimes, the 
tinker did not return and the little ‘“‘ hoard’ remained. hidden, to be 
dug up by the modern archeologist, and plotted on a distribution map. 
The introduction of metal involved a very complete economic revolu- 
tion. The old self-supporting village community crumbled to pieces 
under this new impulse. The Neolithic man had never been obliged to 
rely upon imports for anything. The lands of the village sufficed for 
the essentials of life. Metal on the other hand could only be obtained 
in a few districts, and its extraction from the ore was a matter of 
craftsmanship. Bronze axes and daggers were becoming necessities, 
and must therefore always be imported. Metal was a hard taskmaster 
and it demanded the entire energies of the worker. Stone and flint 
working, spinning and pottery were occupations which could be com- 
bined with the duties of the agricultural year. The building of 
eccasional megaliths or earthworks had been a communal process. The 
working of bronze was an art, involving the recognition of ores, alloys 
and temperatures. The art of casting in a mould was itself one of 
considerable difficulty ; and even then the crude casting needed finish 
by the hammer. The Bronze Age even knew the art of “‘ cire perdue,’’ 
which involved a wax model of the object, which was cased in clay, 
and the wax melted out, leaving a mould which had in turn to be 
broken when the metal had been cast. Such work could not be a side 
line for the farmer. It may be said without doubt that the Bronze 
Celt cleft its way entirely through the Neolithic world. 


Among the Megalithic builders the cult of the dead had become fully 
established, in the sense that a house for the dead was provided, and 
furnished with personal possessions. It is more than probable that 
there was a belief in the ghost of the departed, whose wrath should be 
averted, and whose welfare was therefore secured by funeral rites. But 
somewhere about 1500 B.C. cremation was introduced, which without 
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ousting the old rite of inhumation, became very widely spread. The 
hissing and flaring of the funeral fires suggest the departure of the 
ghost in glory to another place, whither it ascended with the rolling 
clouds of smoke from the pyre. When the Beaker folk first came, the 
custom of inhumation in a crouching posture was general. Afterwards, 
burnt and unburnt burials took place, but more advanced customs 
prevailed, until as the age drew to its close, cremation became general 
if not universal.. The really interesting point about the practice of 
cremation is the speed by which it spread over Europeand Britain. It 
spread, not by migration so much as by a kind of missionary propa- 
ganda, which increased in its intensity to the final stage of the urn 
field ; which from Moravia spread to the southern shores of Britain, 
just touching the southern fringe of Wilts. The urnfield people play a 
very important part in prehistory. They were Aryans and though 
their early story is a little involved in the ethnic upheavals of Europe 
between 1200 and 600 B.C., one thing about them is certain ; they were 
the first people in Europe to use iron, and so, like the Beaker folk, they 
mark an epoch. 


They were organised into small but compact clans, under a definite 
chief, and they lived in villages. They were primarily cultivators and 
used bronze sickles for harvesting. They were not skilful farmers and 
therefore were not rooted in the soil; having no rotation of crops, they 
had periodically to open fresh fields and the young people were always 
ready to break away to found fresh settlements of their own. Such a 
race would tend to be predatory, and it is not therefore surprising to 
encounter an increase in the development of warlike weapons. The 
dagger grew into the slashing sword, which called for greater skill in 
the making. The character of industry was changing ; the wandering 
tinker was becoming more and more a dealer in scrap metal; he went 
round the villages repairing old and worn out implements, adding per- 
haps new metal and melting up old forms to cast new types. His 
furnace became specialised; he had bellows. But the big swords 
favoured specialisation in definite villages, and thus probably industrial 
centres grew up. Families would work together in production for a 
foreign market, and this movement tended to establish itself in northern 
Italy. In the same way mining centres grew up, where salt and copper 
were won from theearth. One of these centres for salt was at Hallstatt, 
not far from Salzburg. This specialisation meant an increase in 
trading, which was mainly a matter of barter. And through trade a 
new industrial metal became known—iron. In the ancient east, iron 
had been known in very remote times. Iron implements have been 
found at Ur. Iron has many advantages over copper. The ore is 
comparatively common and easier to mine than copper which occurs 
usually in thin lodes. But the reduction: of the metal from the ore 
presents greater difficulties, since it needs some form of blast furnace. 
From the East, particularly from Egypt, came iron working tribes, who 
settled in Italy, where the Aryans with their bronze craft, had preceded 
them, and by 800 B.C. they too were making knives; swords and spears 
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of iron. They were not long in discovering the vast supplies of iron ore in 
Europe. Mining was no new thing to them; thetr copper furnaces 
would serve them at first and iron production could and did begin. 
The use of iron gradually gained ground and found its way into France 
and eventually to this country. ~ 

At this point nature once more played her part, for about 700 B.C. 
the weather underwent a change. The warm dry summers gave 
place to an epoch of cold and damp which caused a corresponding 
growth of heavy timber and forest. The copper mines and lowlands 
were flooded and the inevitable ‘‘ general post’”’ of the population took 
place. Some were driven out of their villages by homeless raiders and 
took refuge in flight, and it may thus be that some reached Britain 
from the mouth of the Rhine. The process was a long one and lasted 
throughout the whole of the first Iron Age, perhaps even into historical 
times. But no single group arrived at anything like a national unity. 
Even migratory tribes tended to break up into a series of villages, and 
the village became the small stable unit. Hallstatt still remained an 
important community, but it was not a large one. The villages were 
collections of poor dwellings, huts or pits excavated in the ground, 
sometimes protected by ditches or palisades. Owing to the weakness 
of tribal control, blood feuds, disputes about pasturage, or springs. 
must have been frequent ; cattle raids would also be common and crops 
were burnt in revenge. Life was precarious, and there would be little 
accumulation of wealth. Weapons serviceable only in warfare were 
becoming a decisive factor in life, but these were rare in Britain. 
Each village still tended to be self-sufficing. Food was raised or 
captured locally. Wool and skins, supplemented by locally grown flax 
or linen served for dress. The family circle spun, wove, prepared 
hides and the women made the pots, which were built up by hand, for 
as yet the potter’s wheel was unknown. Some of these were painted 
a bright red and burnished. All appliances were primitive, the plough 
a wooden one. Grain was rubbed between flat stones. The only 
craftsman required was the smith who made or repaired iron axes, 
knives or sickles. Even then metal was very sparingly used. Still the 
very use of bronze and iron prevented the economic isolation of the 
village. 

Trade continued, probably the former pedlars became merchants. 
The city of Marseilles became a focus for the trade which by this time 
had progressed to include the tin areas of Brittany and Cornwall, and 
the gold centres of Ireland. Objects made in Britain have been found 
in Poland. But as yet there was no coined money beyond the Alps. 
Currency bars of iron came later, and later still the distinctive Iron 
Age coins. 

The dawn of the Iron Age was unhappy in some respects. It was a 
period of readjustment and transition. Perhaps even for the first time 
the question of population had made itself felt. In the Bronze Age 
there had been plenty of land to colonise. With the altered climate 
and growth of forest, the land available for cultivation became more 
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restricted. But the Celts, for that is the name by which they are best 
known, were destined to make progress. Constant warfare led to the 
subjugation of villages, and the emergence of the Chieftain. Commerce 
would tend to break down a separatist spirit of the clans, from which 
would arise federations or diminutive states. But promising as was 
the outlook, a national state never came into being, for with the march 
of time, the Celtic Homeland was soon to become a Roman Province. 
But though the Celts spread far and wide, though their conquests were 
extended, they remained barbarians, mere destroyers, who could not 
build up. They assimilated arts and carried them from place to place ; 
they carried the potter’s wheel with them from the east, but while they 
did so, urban life, writing, and other marks of civilization were being 
stabilised in Greece, and later in Italy. They might make heroic 
struggles against Rome, but their lack of unity led to their conquest. 
We cannot claim them as pioneers of culture, or leaders in the march 
of progress, but it will ill become us to be ashamed of them. For they 
were unbarbaric barbarians. Their aptitude for assimilation gave them 
a start in the race of progress. Their advance from an age of stone to 
the working of bronze and iron had only taken two thousand years. 
Nor were they slavish imitators. These European stocks, which 
eventually arrived on our shores, had a vivifying influence in spite of 
their destructive force. 

The Age of Iron did not appear in north-west Europe till about 
400 B.C. and is still in progress, until it is replaced by some other more 
suitable material. But the time of its greatest expansion did not begin 
until about 100 B.C., when new conditions favoured it very consider- 
ably. The first epoch was that of Hallstatt to which place reference 
has already been made ; the second is named after La Tene, the ancient 
station on the lake of Neuchatel which offers a very much more 
advanced phase which may be dated between 500 B.C. and 100 A.D. 
It has been divided into three periods, 500—-300 B.C., 300—100 B.C., 
and 100 B.C.—100 A.D. The fine swords of the first period did not 
extend to Britain, which would seem to indicate no very great contact 
with these isles, but the smaller fibula or brooches did. The second 
period was more prolific in this country, and coins in imitation of 
classical originals began to be used ; the fibule show certain distinctive 
changes. The third period shows a tendency to degeneration. But the 
outstanding feature of the whole age is the characteristic ornament 
which displays a most remarkable phase of decorative art, so character- 
istic that it cannot be mistaken; and exemplified in its sweeping 
curves, which though conventional are not merely geometrical; and 
eventually this art developed with great success in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Still the spread of iron was slow and this perhaps can only be 
accounted for by the fact that its processes were secret. Possibly the 
export of iron weapons may have been discouraged in those days, much 
in the same way as “gun running ’”’ is looked upon coldly to-day by 
the great powers of the world. It is clear that the art of the smith was 
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regarded as a mystery. He wasregardedasa magician. And certainly 
the introduction of iron must have brought much unrest in its train. 


We must turn now to the Romans who were on the point of entering 
Britain in the third period of the La Téne culture. They were a 
practical people and their empire was built on practical lines. They 
were a commonwealth of self-governing cities, and possessed what the 
Celts lacked, the spirit of unity. The empire founded by Augustus 
was divided into provinces. The frontier provinces were strongly 
garrisoned by. regular and irregular troops and were immediately under 
the control of the Emperor, while the home provinces were administered 
by the Senate. The province which concerns us is Britain, which 
differed very materially from the rich lands of the Mediterranean. 
Here at all events were no vineyards or olive groves. Here also was a 
climate very unlike that of southern Europe. But corn did grow and 
ripen in Britain, and cattle throve upon its pastures, while contact with 
Romanised Gaul was having its cultural effect. Probably there was 
little change in the country between the coming of Cesar and 43 A.D., 
the date of Claudius’ celebrated campaign, when the astonished Celts 
beheld elephants for the first time. 

During the subsequent occupation, agriculture was developed and 
lead extensively worked in various districts, notably the Mendips. But 
our natural resources. remained untapped. Coal and iron were not 
worked and such industries as sprang up were mainly directed towards 
the satisfaction of internal requirements. Thus Britain could not vie 
with Gaul and Spain in wealth or luxury. Its chief function was to 
act as a check against the Barbarian, who was making it a safe base of 
operations against Northern Gaul. Nowhere is there a more impressive 
monument of the Empire’s defences than the wall which guarded the 
Tyne and Solway frontier and held back the Barbarian hordes. 
Sheltered by it and by the army concentrated behind it, the southern 
part of the island enjoyed tranquility, and the march of progress was 
unimpeded. Thus southern Britain became a civil area, while the 
north was entirely military. Moreover, the north was ill-adapted to 
the arts of peace, nor was Wales, whereas the south offered advantages 
which the Romans were not slow to recognise. This civil area was 
comparatively level, and except where it was wooded, it was suitable 
for tillage or pasture. Before long many of the inhabitants had 
adopted the outward ways of the Roman invader, as native tribes of 
the British Empire have done to-day. Towns sprang into being, and 
everyday life was usually uneventful. Except for an occasional draft 
bound northward to the Wall, or westward to Wales, the town dwellers 
seldom saw a Roman soldier. The farmers and flockmasters had no 
enemy, unless indeed it was the weather. London was pre-eminent 
among the trading towns; Bath, with its great temple and _ healing 
waters; was what it is to-day, a spa. Winchester and Silchester were 
administrative centres, so were Exeter and Cirencester. They were the 
meeting places of what would to-day be called a County Council. 
Silchester even had a hotel. But behind these outward signs of foreign 
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influence, the people never ceased’to be British. It seems evident from 
the ‘‘ villas ’’ that the standard of comfort was reasonably high ; a vast 
improvement on the conditions obtaining in the Iron Age: What did 
the people do to bring about such an increase in the scale of living. 
Probably the towns were marketing centres, the meeting places for 
farmers. What then of the rural districts ? The countryside is fairly 
thickly studded with villas, the homesteads of the landed gentry and 
farmers of this imperial age. Here the finds of pottery, trinkets and the 
like are of the same nature as those found in the towns. They show 
that the dwellers were Romanized Britons. Many of their rooms had 
mosaic floors, some with very ornate designs. Hypocausts or heating 
chambers were in common use, and there was always at least one set of 
baths. Some villas were large with a quadrangle, others were very 
much more humble. Most.of the owners were native Celts who had 
the wit and energy to seize the opportunity which the Roman 
occupation afforded. Here again they showed their talent for adapting 
themselves to the times. It is quite certain that the demand of the 
northern and western Roman garrisons with their host of followers, 
must have given an impetus to the development of the country’s 
agricultural resources. Wool, hides, corn and cattle would be required 
in large quantities, and all could be produced in the southern areas. 
Labour was no difficulty. Wiltshire is full of the traces of native 
villages, testifying to a large population living on the land and living 
on a much lower scale than that of the villa-dweller. Where agriculture 
was impossible, other Celts would doubtless become artisans, such for 
example as the potters of the New Forest, or the miners of the Mendips. 
In fact, whether we look at the town or the country, Britain was 
tolerably prosperous under the Romans. Corn was even exported to 
the Rhine. Imports too, grew with this prosperity. Conditions of life 
were good. The Pax Romana reigned. There would be very little 
extortion or physical violence at this time, though that cannot be said 
of the earher days of Roman Conquest. Imperial Rome understood 
the importance of fostering economic development. Nor is it likely 
that the Romanised Celt had any great consciousness of nationality. 
He preferred to regard himself as a Roman and was proud to belong to 
a victorious Empire. The villa dweller doubtless spoke Latin, but the 
villager clung to the vernacular. Both used Roman pots and other 
Roman mass-produced articles, but their Romanisation was probably 
only skin deep. There were taxes to be paid, of course, levies, imposts 
and requisitions for transport, but Britain seems to have escaped more 
lightly than did many other provinces. It was when civil war broke 
out that pressure of this sort was most grievous, and luckily Britain 
was never chosen as a battle ground by rival aspirants for the imperial 


purple. | 

Without doubt the whips of Roman rule were as nothing compared with 
the scorpions with which the Saxons and the Picts were presently to 
chastise them. And before the fourth century dawned the menace of 
the barbarian was upon Britain and the climax was reached-in 367 A.D. 
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when the invading hordes broke the line of the wall and spread ruin and 
disaster over Roman Britain from which it never fully recovered. And 
while this was going on the roving Saxon pirates were ravaging the 
Eastern coast. The shadow of this eclipse can be traced within the civil 
area. The undefended inland towns surrounded themselves with walls. 
Even the gateways of the settlements were made narrower, and more 
difficult ofassault. By the last quarter of the fourth century most of the 
villashad been abandoned or deserted and thecities were falling into decay. 
It is impossible to say when Britain ceased to be a part of the empire ; 
there was no sudden snapping of the bond which linked it to Imperial 
Rome, butrathera gradualatrophy. There is a well-known story of Pope 
Gregory and the curly-headed Teutonic youths in the slave market at 
Rome. He said that they were not Angles but Angels, had they been 
Christians. No one who knew much about the Angles at this date 
would have thought of them in connection with angels. The noble 
savage looks noblest from a safe distance. From the fall of Rome till 
the coming of Augustine darkness broods over the land. And what did 
he find when he came? So far as he went, the whole of the south-east 
was heathen in religion, and Teutonic in speech. Some few British 
Christians survived but he had to go nearly to the Bristol Channel to 
meet them and the meeting was nota very happy one. But the change 
from Britain to England was a fundamental one. What its details may 
have been is difficult to say, for the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle was not 
drawn up for more than 400 years after the Saxon invasion, and the 
dates and localities of the battles recorded in its earlier pages are a 
matter of controversy. Controversial asit is the Chronicle is undoubted 
history ; the written word is there, which becomes a permanent record. 
In this country the days of prehistory fade out at its coming, slowly 
giving place to history. No longer is the antiquary dependent upon a 
handful of objects that have survived the destructive hand of time and 
decay, for the written word supplies these facts, which otherwise would 
have been lost in the uncertain mists of tradition. 
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WAEE PAINTINGS IN OAKS EY) CEURGIEL 
By, Canon, 22 He GowpARD, Saat. 


The Wiltshive Gazette of November 23rd, 1933, printed a long article 
on the then recent discovery of extensive remains of mural paintings 
on the walls of Oaksey Church. All the walls of the nave and aisle 
retained their original plaster undisturbed except where mural monu- 
ments had been erected. A proposal to colour wash these walls led to 
a preliminary examination of the surface under the modern whitewash, 
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Vine pattern on the wall of the S. Aisle, Oaksey Church 
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with the result that both on the north and west walls of the nave, and 
on the wall of the aisle to the S. of the nave (there is no north aisle), 
considerable remains of paintings of four or five different periods were 
discovered, and were partially uncovered by the removal of the super- 
incumbent layers of whitewash by local enthusiasts. The resulting 
discoveries are described at length in the Gazette in the above-mentioned 
issue, and further in the issue of August 2nd, 1934. The church dates 
from the second quarter of the 13th century, with a later extension of 
the east end of the S. aisle. The earliest painting appears to be some 
very scanty remains on the splay of a lancet window and elsewhere of 
the red ‘‘mock masonry”’ pattern so usual in that period, and later 
than this were the running “‘ vine’”’ pattern covering parts of the walls 
and the figure paintings of which illustrations are given here. 


St. CHRISTOPHER. 


On the wall between the south porch and the window east of it 
paintings of three periods at least were discovered. The earliest 
depicted a colossal St. Christopher wading bare legged through the 
stream, carrying the child-Christ on his right shoulder. His left hand 
grasps his staff, shown as the palm tree, which, according to the legend, 
it grew into. His clothing is caught up across his right forearm. The 
child’s right hand is raised as in blessing. The water, about knee deep, 
is represented in blue-black. Fish of various kinds are swimming in 
it. Prominent in the centre is a Mermaid combing her long tresses, a 
mirror in her left hand and a two-sided comb in her right. The bank 
is represented by tufts of rush or grass. A female figure seated on the 
amie mas red. teet . . . her left hand is upraised towards St. 
Christopher . . . on the bank too is a basket containing two large 
fish, while a bunch of six fish, each with blood on its nose, hangs on 
strings. . . . The position of this painting is in that customary for 
St. Christopher, z.e. opposite to the north and principal entrance to the 
church, where it can be seen immediately upon entering. A small 
black shield bearing a red Maltese Cross is seen well up on the right of 
mrempicture  . =. and above the shield asmall mgure: . . A 
border of bright red and yellow ropes intertwined surrounded at ae. 
a portion of the picture. Part of the figure is covered by a mural 
tablet. When the St. Christopher was whitewashed over, a long 
inscription in black letter (not decipherable) was painted over it, and 
over this again was a foliated design, probably the border of a text in 


Roman lettering. 


FIGURE OF OUR LORD AND THE TRADES. 


The most interesting of all the paintings discovered is that upon the 
S. wall of the chapel (the extension of the S. aisle eastwards) consisting 
of a figure almost as big as that of St. Christopher, with a black beard 
and hair, shown by the cruciform nimbus behind the head to be that 
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Figure of our Lord and the Trades, on the wall of the S. Aisle of Oaksey Church. 


By Canon E. H. Goddard, F.S.A. 635 


ot Christ. Of this figure Dr. E. W. Tristram in his report on the 
paintings writes as follows :— 

“ By far the most interesting wall paintings in the Church are those 
which have been uncovered or partially uncovered, on the south wall 
of the south aisle. Beginning at the east there is first of all an 
extremely interesting painting of our Lord surrounded by instruments 
of labour. He bears a cruciform nimbus and is clothed in a mantle 
alone, drawn aside so as to display the wounds. The subject, of which 
twenty or thirty examples are known to exist in various parts of the 
country, has often been called ‘Our Lord and the Trades,’ but there 
is little doubt that the purpose of the representations is to point the 
moral of salvation in labour by an analogy with the sufferings of our 
Lord. ‘The theme was a popular one towards the end of the fourteenth 
century and formed the basis of the poem—‘ Piers Plowman,’ by 
William Langland. An article on the subject may be found in the 
Burlington Magazine, No. CLXXV, Vol. XXXV. 

The painting, which belongs to the early part of the fifteenth century, 
is partially covered by a vine pattern executed somewhat later in the 
century.” 

The illustration here given is from a block kindly lent by the Editor 
of the Wiltshire Gazette, in which it appeared on August 2nd, 1934. It 
shows what remains of the figure and the various objects by which it is 
surrounded, painted apparently without any pattern or arrangement. 
The numbers in the illustration were added in order to identify the 
various implements. These include (1) ewer; (2) ladder; (3) halberd 
or battle axe; (4) stonemason’s mallet; (5) woodman’s bill hook; 
(6) harp; (7) wheel; (8) mason’s trowel; (9) shepherd’s pipe; (10) 


| carpenter's chisel; (11) blacksmith’s tongs; (12) horse shoe; (13) 


spade ; (14) threshers’ flail; (15) sheep shears; (16) drum; (17) flute ; 


| (18) milk can (?) ; (19) frying pan (?) ; (20) harrow (?) ; (21) syringe (?), 


unnumbered on the right side of the painting are also an arrow and what 


_ looks like a crossbow.! The illustration of the vine pattern is also from 


a block kindly lent by the Gazette. 
There were many remains of texts, the earlier in black letter, the 


| later in Roman type, generally as panels within an ornamental border, 


and it appeared that in many cases the same text was used, at first in 
| black letter and afterwards in Roman lettering. On the wall over the 
_ door from the nave into the tower was the text—‘‘ Above all things my 
| brethren swear not, neither by heaven, neither by earth, neither by any 
_ other oath: But let your yea be yea and your nay nay (lest ye fall into 
condemnation ’’). On the wall over the north door of the nave is— 
_““ Remember the Poor,” surrounded by a foliated scroll. 


_ — — 


_ 1 In the letterpress accompanying this illustration in the Wults 
| Gazette of August 2nd, 1934, this figure appears to be regarded 


i 
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erroneously as that of St. Christopher. 
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On the N. wall east of the N. door and between the two windows was 
a panel with ornamental surround with cherub over, containing the 
text in Roman lettering ‘‘Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like 
a trumpet, and shew my people their transgressions and the house of 
Jacob their sins.’ This is appropriately in full view of the pulpit. 
Portions of many other texts were discovered, which are described 
in the account of November 23rd, 1933, in the Waltshive Gazette. 
It may be mentioned that throughout this account the paintings are 
said to have been “‘ restored,”’ but in all cases this means ‘‘ uncovered.” 
In no case up to the present have any of them been “ restored’’ in 
the ordinary acceptation of that word. 
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SE enCile KOK AKMS IN WILSHIRE IN: 162. 
By B. HowarpD CUNNINGTON, F.S.A., Scot. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Charles Birnstingl, of Compton Basset, 
I have been permitted to transcribe an interesting document concerning 
a search for Arms, etc., in the homes of recusants in Wiltshire at the 
beginning of the 17th century. The document came into the owner's. 
possession in a somewhat unusual way. Mr. Birnstingl informs me 
that it was found by his mother-in-law, Mrs. Carr, behind the drawer 
of an old bureau that she bought in Chichester nearly thirty years ago. 
She put it away carefully and found it again three years ago when she 
was moving house. It is much regretted that the lower portion of the 
document has been torn off and is lost, as probably there were more 
Wiltshire recusants’ homes invaded by the searchers than now appear, 


- for in the Wilts Quarter Sessions Great Rolls for 1611 there is a list of 
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54 recusants who were “ returned’’ as such at the Quarter Sessions 
held at Marlborough in October, 1610. See Historical Manuscripts 
Commission Report, 1901, page 83, where it is stated that ‘‘ The list of 
recusants included members of the families of Bigge, Stourton, 
Codrington, Mayo, and Legat.’’ This is on the file for January, 1611. 
I have carefully searched the files for 1610 and I611 but failed to find 
the list. The document ts as follows :— 

‘A certificate of such armour, weapons, and furniture of war as were 
found within the division called the Earl of Pembroke’s division in the 
county of Wilts by us whose names are hereunder written = 


In the house of Sir John Webbe Kt. called Odstocke 
Imprimis Two ould swords and daggers 
Item One basterd muskett 
,, three flasketts 
Pe iipnead peeces 
», One qualliter (? caliver) 
,, more one corslet, a pike, and a musket found at Sarum being 
serviceable 


In the house of Mistress Katherin Gawin called Norrington 
Imprimis One basterd muskett 

Moreover she is charged with one light horse furnished but we 
could find neither furniture nor horse. 

And further we find her whole household to be but only one man 
one maid anda very poor old gentlewoman, and yet we find provision 
of bread and beer and beef for a greate household but the gentle- 
woman herself (here unfortunately the lower part of the document 
has been torn off and it is not possible to know what follows). 
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In the house of Hugh Peake Esq : (or Speke) at Hasleborough, vizt 
Imprimis One launce armour down to the knees and one staffe 
Item three corsletts 
x1lij pikes 
», 1lj half pikes 
, 1j musketts with two rests and two flasks 
,, 1j head peeces. All these are in the towne of Corsham resting 
at their Lp pleasures. 
Wri 
Edw Reade 


In the house of Giles Webb of Lyddiarde Millicent gentleman, vizt, 
Imprimis one corslet with a Pike furnished 
Item one musket with a head peece 
These are in the town of Marlborough resting at theirs Lo®* 
pleasures 
Edm : Longe 
Tho: Baskerville 
The document is endorsed on the back. 
A note of the arms found and seized in the recusants’ houses 1n 
the county of Wiltes, 1612. 


During the Sessions of Parliament immediately following the dis- 
covery of Gunpowder Plot in 1605, two Acts were passed dealing with 
the Roman Catholics in the country. One was entitled ‘‘ An Act for 
the better discovering and repressing of Popish Recusants,”’ and the 
other ‘‘An Act to prevent and avoid dangers which grow by Popish 
Recusants.’’ These enact that all armour, gunpowder and munitions 
of whatsoever kind that any Popish Recusant shall have in his house 
shall be taken from him, by warrant of four Justices of the Peace at 
their General Quarter Sessions of the same county in which the 
Recusant resides, except such weapons as shall be thought fit by the 
said Justices to remain for the defence of the Recusant’s house, and if 
any Recusant refuses to declare what Armour, etc., he has, or disturb 
the delivery of it to the Justices, or to any other person authorised by 
the Justices’ warrant to take the same, he shall be imprisoned for the 
space of three months without bail. 

It seems probable therefore that this search for arms was put in force 
under the powers conferred on the Justices by these acts, but I cannot 
find in the Quarter Sessions Great Rolls for that period, any order 
made by the Wiltshire Justices authorising such a search to be made. _ 


A Mrs. Katherine Gawen, stated to be the wife of Thomas Gawen, of 
Hurdcote, was indicted at the Quarter Sessions at Marlborough in 1603 
“for uttering in English these false and scandalous words ‘ We had a 
late Queene and she was a blodye Queene and was wholy ruled by my 
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Lord Chiefe Justice (Judge Popham) that Bludsucker, and Sir Walter 
Raleighe, and nowe we have a Kinge whoe ys of our religion, and will 
restore us our rights, and thoes two Bludsuckers are putt downe.’ ”’ 
A Katherine Gawen (possibly the same lady) is charged in 1605 with 
uttering ‘‘ many vile and unseemly words of the late Queene Elizabeth 
and had used speeches to this effect, that she rejoiced much at the 
King’s coming to the crown, hoping he would have been a king for their 
* * * (word illegible) and that she had bestowed many charges in bone- 
fires and otherwise to shew her joy at his coming, but it isa King inded 
as good as no King.”’ 

If this lady was not the Mrs. Gawen mentioned in the document, she 
must have been some relation. Thomas Gawen owned Norrington as 
well as Hurdcote and other property. 


Hugh Speke—a son of Sir George Speke of Whitelackington, Somerset, 
who was knighted by Queen Elizabeth—was born in 1567. He married 
Elizabeth Beke, of Hartley Court, Berks, by whom he had five children. 
He died in 1624, aged 57, and was buried in Box Church. He was a 
wealthy man and purchased the Manor of Hazlebury at the beginning 
of the 17th century and he and his family were closely associated with 
the Roman Catholic cause. (See A History of the Manor of Hazlebury, 
by G. J. Kidston.) 
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A LATE BRONZE AGE HABITATION SITE ON DHORNY 
DOWN, WINTERBOURNE GUNNER, S. WILTS. 


By Ilo Jd. So Smonis, -D), Jeistue. 


Our knowledge of Late Bronze Age habitation sites in Wessex is 
confined almost entirely to certain enclosures typified by those of 
Cranborne Chase excavated by Pitt Rivers. A more recently excavated 
example of such an enclosure or cattle-kraal on Boscombe Down East, 
5S. Wilts, has been described in this volume (W.A.M., 1936, xlvii, 466). 
In that paper the culture responsible for these earthworks was shown 
to belong to the Deverel-Rimbury immigrants, and it was tentatively 
suggested that the Boscombe Down earthwork with other nearby 
examples recently discovered were possibly connected with cattle 
ranches whose boundaries were defined by the extensive ditch system 
so well preserved on the downs south of the river Bourne. 

Evidence of human occupation was abundant at the Boscombe Down 
enclosure but no trace of the actual dwelling quarters of the users or 
inhabitants could be found attached to the enclosure, if these ever 
existed there. Pitt Rivers was equally unfortunate in that he also 
failed to locate any post-holes in his excavated enclosures—Martin 
Down Camp, South Lodge Camp, and the Angle Ditch (Excavations, 
IV). It is conceivable that their absence is due to the very nature of 
these earthworks ; small cattle-kraals are less likely to have been used 
for permanent human occupation than open settlements or farmsteads 
on the less bleak and more sunny southern slopes of the downs. We 
should note in passing that the settlements of similar age recorded on 
Plumpton Plain, Sussex (Proc. Prehist. Soc., 1935, 17, Fig. 1), and on 
New Barn Down in the same county (Suss. Arch. Coll., xxv, 137) were 
sited on the southern slopes of the downs. 

A search was accordingly made on the southern slopes stretching 
from Figsbury Rings through Thorny Down and Easton Down to Roche 
Court Down. Evidence of ancient cultivation is here abundant in 
contrast to the northern slopes, but the chequer-board pattern of the 
field systems is apparent on aerial photographs only since modern 
cultivation has almost entirely obliterated the lynchets of this area (see 
for instance the partial reconstruction on the Ordnance Survey map 
The Celtic Earthworks of Salisbury Plain—Old Sarum). 

On Thorny Down in the parish of Winterbourne Gunner a short 
straight ditch unconnected with the main ditch system was discovered 
in 1936 about 230 yards south of Thorny Down wood (Plate I). Its 
exact position is in Lat. 51° 6’ 11”, Long. 1° 42’ 36” W. (6-inch O.S. 
map Wilts LXVII N.W.). The site is situated at an altitude of 
500 feet and the ground is roughly level although a number of very low 
and indefinite banks and hollows appear to indicate the presence of 
former minor earthworks. Several attempts were made to map these 
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slight undulations without success, and even with the aid of aerial 
photographs specially taken with the sun at a low angle in December 
no convincing or even intelligible reconstruction was possible. Never- 
theless, an impression was early formed that the earthworks were similar 
in general form to the Late Bronze Age farmstead examined by Dr. 
E. C. Curwen on New Barn Down near Worthing (loc. cit., Fig. 1), 
although very much less well preserved. The site bears no trace of 
modern cultivation and the down is here covered with a carpet of 
thickly matted grass, heather, and an abundance of wild flowers. 

Thorny Down wood to the north acts as a very efficient wind screen, 
and is obviously a very old piece of uncleared woodland. It is com- 
posed mainly of oak trees and scrub, and the subsoil is a very damp 
capping of tertiary clay and gravel, but this capping is confined to the 
wood. <A few outliers of scrub and oak and an abundance of junipers 
effectively screen the site. To the west, and about 3-mile along the 
saddleback les Figsbury Rings at the slightly lower elevation of 
479 feet. The remains of a few lynchets exist between the site and 
Thorny Down wood and to the south-east on Winterbourne Down. On 
the ground immediately to the east, now covered by junipers, aerial 
photographs also suggest the existence of low lynchets, but these are 
not readily visible at ground level. Hitherto unrecorded barrows at 
A and C, and a remarkable circular bank and ditch at B, with the bank 
on the inside but possessing no central mound, will it is hoped be 
investigated at a later date. The main boundary ditch at D is well 
known, but another stretch at E has not hitherto been noticed. 
Unfortunately the latter ditch disappears into thick scrub and cannot 
be readily traced to the north, but there are slight indications on aerial 
photographs and on the ground that it eventually enters Thorny Down 
wood itself. 

Excavations during 1936 were confined to the short ditch of the 
habitation site, and to the level area immediately to the south. Here 
the foundations of a dwelling of Late Bronze Age date were discovered. 

Acknowledgments are due to the Commandant, Colonel J. U. Hope, 
DSO for permission to dig on War Office lands ; to Sergeant Spencer, 
R.E., for considerable help in clearing the ditch; and to Mr. A. S. 
Kennard, A.L.S., F.G.S., and Dr. J]. Wilfrid Jackson, for their reports 
on some of the objects found. 


THe DitcH AND BANK (Plate II). 


The ditch with slight bank to the south proved to be roughly straight 
in its course, and after excavation was found to be 87 feet 6 inches long. 
It was clearly visible before excavation, but no traces of any other 
ditch connected with it could be discovered in the vicinity. Low banks 
without ditches, discernible only with great difficulty, lie to the south- 
west and south-east and these appear to form some sort of enclosure or 
compound. But it must be stressed that the existence of this 
hypothetical compound has not yet been proved. 
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Roughly one-half (actually 46 feet 6 inches) of this ditch was with 
care emptied a spitful at a time (Plate II). The south-eastern side was. 
found to slope steeply to the bottom, but not so the north-western 
which was found to possess a number of roughly-hewn chalk steps. 
Further, six irregularly-shaped holes, 2 to 7 feet long, about 2 feet wide 
and on an average 2 feet deep, were found to be spaced at irregular 
intervals along its top edge but at a lower level than the surrounding 
chalk surface. 

The silting of the ditch was stratified, though somewhat disturbed 
by rabbits, and lay conformably across these holes and the ditch itselt. 
The contents of the holes were very similar to that of the ditch, and 
although the possibility of their having been dug previously or sub- 
sequently to the ditch was borne in mind as the excavation proceeded, 
no evidence was forthcoming that they either antedated or postdated 
it. Actually, as is noted below, the contents of one of the depressions 
proved that they were contemporary with the original digging of the 
ditch. 

The general shape of the south-western end of the ditch combined 
with the rough and unfinished state of the north-western side, which 
became less pronounced about 40 feet from the end, indicated that 
originally the ditch had been planned on a larger scale and that its 
construction had been begun at the south-western end. There can be 
little doubt that the holes represent the labour expended on a wider 
ditch which was subsequently abandoned in favour of a narrower one. 
It seems clear that the method of digging was similar to that used in 
modern trench digging : a number of men aligned themselves along the > 
line of the proposed trench and dug their individual holes which were 
later to be joined together. That this explanation is probably the 
correct one was later proved by the shape of the other end of the ditch. 
This was regular and narrow with steeply sloping sides and represented 
the finally adopted design (see Section E below). 

At surface level the ditch varied in width from 7 feet 6 inches at the 
south-western end to 8 feet 6 inches but narrowed towards its centre. 
Warieusisections at Ay BC, D and © are figured in. Plate I1I. The 
bottom of the ditch varied in width from 3 inches to 7 inches and 
was slightly sinuous in its course. A layer of heavy flint nodules, lying 
_ horizontally and not conforming to the slight slope of the ground sur- 
face, had been pierced. This must have caused considerable trouble 
| originally, but fortunately the presence of this layer helped to prove 
| that the roughly-hewn holes on the north-west edge of the ditch were 
_ contemporary with the ditch itself and merely represented an abandoned 
| larger project. The filling of these holes consisted mainly of chalk dust 
| with a few unpatinated flint flakes. In the end hole at Section A a 
large number of shattered and unweathered flint nodules lay on the 
| bottom. These were of the same nature as those in the layer through 
| which the ditch had been pierced and it is therefore practically certain 
_ that on cutting through this flint layer the shattered nodules had been 
| thrown into the already open hole. 
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The total level of the ditch fell from the north-eastern end to the 
south-western, although the actual depth from the chalk surface 
remained practically constant. At the north-east end at Section E it 
was 3 feet 6 inches deep measured from the chalk surface (4 feet 6 inches 
from turf level), and at the south-west end 3 feet 10 inches (4 feet 
10 inches from turf level). The total fall in the base of the ditch was 
found to be 3 feet 10 inches; in other words the ditch followed the 
contour of the surface. A very heavy thunderstorm fell after the com- 
pletion of the re-excavation and 18 inches of water collected in the 
south-west end. After subsidence, which was complete in about six 
hours, a thick layer of fine earthy silt from the washing of the sides of 
~ the ditch had collected. It seems very probable therefore that if the 
ditch had been left open for long in rainy weather a much thicker layer 
of fine water borne silt would have collected at this lowerend. Actually 
such a layer of dark silting as was observed in the ditch excavated by 
Mrs. Cunnington in Yarnbury Castle Camp (W.A.M., 1933, xlvi, 199) 
was not present. Earthy chalk rubble alone filled the lowest layer and 
this did not differ from the fillmg at the higher and dimer end= & 
sample of the material lying on the actual base at the lower end was, 
however, submitted to Mr. Kennard and his report is appended. It 
will be seen from his report that conditions were not originally damp 
and this ditch was not therefore necessarily dug for drainage purposes. 
One can only surmise that it served some purpose at present unknown, 
but was connected with the living quarters in much the same way as 
was the similar single ditch at New Barn Down with its attendant 
compound. 

Four main layers of silting could be distinguished, but it must be 
noted that the lines of demarcation were not well defined. 

Layer 1. This was composed of turf and mould, and averaged 
7 inches in thickness. In a few places this layer was quite distinct, 
especially at the north-eastern end, but owing to the activity of rabbits 
it was considerably disturbed and material and objects from the lower 
layers were mixed up with it. For this reason the few objects found 
in this layer and those in Layer 2 beneath have been grouped together 
in the appended relic table. 

Layer 2. This consisted of mould with a little chalk dust and much 
flint, and obviously represented a long period of turf growth. It was 
about 1 foot thick. As at Boscombe Down East this layer contained 
a large number of objects, mostly towards its base, and these are 
recorded in the relic table. Flint flakes and pot-boilers were very 
numerous and these were patinated dead white. Large numbers of 
round flint pebbles, possibly sling stones, were also found. A number 
of flint scrapers and potsherds were recovered, but notso many as might 
have been expected in view of its proximity to the dwelling quarters. 
At the south-west end at Section A (Plate III) a tip of refuse contem- 
porary with the dwelling quarters overlay the scooped-out hole with its 
chalk rubble and flint nodule filling. The tip was roughly 4 feet square 
and 2 feet thick, and reached to within 5 inches of the surface. It 
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consisted of black burnt mould, charcoal dust, pot-boilers in great 
quantity and other objects (see relic table). The flint scrapers and 
flakes were not patinated to the same degree as in Layer 2 itself, but 
were bluish in colour. 


Layer 3. Earthy chalk dust with much flint, about 1 foot thick. As 
at Boscombe Down, relics diminished greatly in numbers in this and 
Layer 4. Flint flakes were bluish in colour, and some at the lower levels 
were unpatinated and black. One flint knife and two scrapers (Plate 
VII, Nos. 16, 18, 19) were found together and touching each other. 


Layer 4._ Primary chalk rubble with a slight admixture of mould 
probably brought down by rain owing to the shallowness of the ditch. 
In this layer the flint flakes and other objects were black and 
unpatinated. The articulated pelvis, sacrum and last lumbar vertebra 
of a small ox lay on the bottom, and towards the top of the layer was 
a well-preserved and unbroken bone needle (Plate V, No. 18). One 
interesting sherd, which consisted of part of a rim of a pot ornamented 
with cord impressions (Plate V, No. 17), was also found on the base of 
the ditch. 

A section, 10. feet long by 4 feet wide, was cut through the bank 
(Plate III, Section D). The top was on an average 20 inches higher 
than the surface to the south owing to the habitation site being at a 
lower level (a similar falling away of the solid chalk surface towards 
the dwelling area was noticed at New Barn Down), and 14 inches higher 
than the centre of the ditch. It thus appeared higher than it actually 
was. The bank consisted of :— 


(1) Turf and mould 2 inches thick. 


(2) Earthy chalk dust with many flints resting on the chalk surface. 
This was about 12 inches thick and no old turf line was visible. <A few 
patinated flint flakes, pot-boilers, and animal teeth were recovered. 


(3) Pure white chalk rubble about 3 to 4 inches thick under the 
southern edge of the bank only. Again, no old turf line was present. 
The layer yielded a few unpatinated flint flakes. 

It would thus appear that the surface mould had been cleared before 
the construction of the ditch as at New Barn Down. No post-holes 
were found. 


SECTION E (PLATES II anp III). 


As mentioned above a cutting 8 feet by 8 feet 6 inches was made for 
the purpose of exposing the other end of the ditch. This was found to — 
have been carefully dug with rounded end, the sides of the ditch being 
very steep, and towards the base almost perpendicular. The dimensions 
were :—Width at top chalk surface 5 feet 3 inches, width at base 3 to 4 
inches, depth from chalk surface 3 feet 6 inches, depth from present 
surface 4 feet 6 inches. The layers of silting exposed in the section 
were similar to those described above and the objects recovered are 
recorded in the relic table. 
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DWELLING QUARTERS. 

An area roughly 33 feet by 35 feet and enclosing about 1,080 square 
feet was completely stripped of turf and mould and the underlying 
chalk surface searched for post-holes. The depth of mould overlying the 
chalk here varied from 9 to 12 inches and was pure and unmixed by 
cultivation. In this way the plan of a dwelling was obtained which 
measured roughly 30 by 17 feet (Plate II). 

In all, 33 clearly defined and well cut circular post-holes, often 
arranged in pairs, and 10 less well defined stake holes with pointed 


bases, were examined. The post-holes varied considerably in 


dimensions, the largest being No. 10 which was 15 by 12 inches 
at the top, 9 by 8 inches at the base, and 17 inches deep. The 
smallest, No. 46, was only 7 inches in diameter at the top, 4 inches at 
the base, and 5 inches deep. The largest and deepest holes, all being 
over 10 inches deep, were Nos. 2, 4, 10, 17, 18, 28, 29, 39, 40, 42, 45 and 
50, and these it may be assumed carried the heaviest timber uprights. 

The shape of the dwelling so exposed cannot unfortunately be clearly 
envisaged. The seeming rectangularity of the whole may be more 
apparent than real since there is the possibility that we may in reality 
be dealing with curvilinear contiguous huts. And what appear to be 
alcoves or recesses—a feature of the later and very much more highly 
developed Early Iron Age houses of the west such as at Chysauster in 
Cornwall—should not be overlooked. But the total area cleared was 
really too small to be certain on these points, and discussion of the 
shape and construction would at this stage be unprofitable owing to the 
lack of comparative material. It is hoped in the near future to extend 
the area and thus lay bare as much of the dwelling and its vicinity as 
possible. 

One striking feature was the absence of any centrally placed post- 
holes, the rooms on either side of the partition being devoid of any such 
obstruction. The main entrance, which faces south, appears to have 
been between holes Nos. 1 and 50, and some form of porch seems to 
have been constructed at this point. The small stake hole, No. 48, 
may have been added in an endeavour to close what would otherwise 
have been a rather large opening (approximately 5 feet wide). Access 
to the smaller and western chamber appears to have been between the 


| large and deep holes Nos. 4 and 28. 


The post-holes, especially the larger and deeper ones, contained many 


_ flint packing stones, but no dark central core was visible in any of 


them. Most, however, contained a sherd or two and in some instances 


afew flakes, pot-boilers or burnt lumps of clay. The last was very 


scarce and no evidence exists for any wattle and daubcovering. These 
few finds were in marked contrast to the central and surrounding areas 


_ of the dwelling which were remarkably clean and free from any of the 
usual accompaniments of primitive habitation layers. One has only 


to recall the abundance of animal refuse—the remains of numerous 


| meals—on floors associated with primitive cultures to realise the com- 


parative cleanliness as gauged by the presence of ten minute scraps. of 
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bone only, and these mostly small sheep’s teeth. It would appear that 
the floor had been kept clean intentionally, and it would seem either 
that the pots had been kept for the sake of safety near the posts or, 
more probably, that in periodical cleaning a few broken objects had 
escaped detection in dark corners. But it would further seem that 
definite areas had been set aside for definite purposes. Practically the 
whole of the potsherds obtained (over 600) were concentrated between 
post-holes 27 and 29. The eastern corner possessed a large shallow 
excavation, No. 33, about 4 by 2 feet, and 6 inches deep, which must 
have been a cooking hole since over 1,000 pot-boilers lay in it and 
around its edge. No charcoal or hearth was found inside the area 
excavated and the fire for heating the stones must have been elsewhere. 
One small but apparently complete saddle quern and a number of frag- 
ments with a rubber or two lay in the alcove near hole No. 40. A large 
number of flint flakes lay around the shallow scooped-out hole No. 20 
and near the bank, and here probably some of the 11 flint scrapers 
found in the dwelling had been made. Other irregular holes and 
excavations in the chalk (Nos. 6, 16, 19, 21, 22, 23 and 41) contained 
nothing as a clue to their significance. Of these Nos. 16, 21 and 41 
were half-filled with chalk dust ; these may also have been post-holes. 
No. 23 was 4 by 2 feet and 8 inches deep with perpendicular sides, and 
was filled with mould right to the base. It contained 14 sherds, 7 flint 
flakes, 7 sandstone flakes and 4 pot-boilers only. 

Such objects as were found inside the dwelling lay not on the chalk 
rock itself but mainly 3 inches or so above the decomposed chalk sur- 
face and below the 6 inches of mould which had accumulated sub- 
sequently. The objects themselves are considered below, and the total 
numbers will be found in the relic table. Here, however, it must be 
mentioned that the fragments of a bronze bracelet were discovered near 
post-hole No. 28 (Plate V, No. 19). 

THE POTTERY. 

The pottery from the site needs little comment. It is in general so 
similar to that described in the Boscombe Down East report (W.A.M., 
1936, xlvii, 475) that further discussion seems unnecessary. From the 
ditch and dwelling 8/2 sherds were obtained of the usual coarse gritty 
varieties which, in conjunction with their shape and ornamentation, are 
now recognised as belonging to phase B of the Late Bronze Age. 
Although a large number of the sherds bore no ornament, visual 
examination could appreciate no difference between those from the 
ditch and those from the dwelling. We are therefore justified in 
assigning both to the same culture. The absence of ware which can 
be_assigned to the Early Iron Age proves, as it did at Boscombe Down, 
that we are here dealing with no overlap period. Itis true that eleven 
very small and reddish weathered “sherds of sandy texture were 
obtained from the upper layers of the ditch; these, however, are 
obviously intrusive, as are also six Romano-British sherds from the site. 
We can, then, with confidence, assign the site to the Deverel-Rimbury 
culture. 
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Two small sherds, however, call for special comment. These both 
came from the silting of the ditch, one from Layer 2 (Plate V, No. 16), 
and the other a portion of a rim (Plate V, No. 17) from the actual base 
of the ditch. Both are ornamented with cord impressions, and had 
greater numbers of such sherds been found there would have been 
reason to suspect some degree of contact with native tradition. As it 
is their presence proves little or nothing. They also may be intrusive, 
and probably are, since their texture differs considerably from all the 
other sherds; but we should not lose sight of the fact that such 
ornament persisted occasionally into Deverel-Rimbury times in the 
southern counties. 


IEUGWAS IK oHnek We 


1. (Dwelling). Part of the rim of a large vessel many fragments of 
which were found, but insufficient for even partial reconstruction. 
From the curvature of the rim the diameter must have been nearly 15. 
inches. The paste is very coarse with much flint grit, and firing has 
been unequal. Ornament consists of finger-tip impressions on both 
bevelled edges of the rim with a row of similar impressions, still bearing 
the imprint of the nail, immediately below. The ornament is thus very 
similar to that on sherd No. 3 from Boscombe Down East. 

2,3,-4.. (Dwellimg)) All probably, parts of one pot. 7 Meme None 
is everted, whilst sherd No. 4 possesses a slight shoulder with a row of 
finger-tip impressions along it, and would thus appear to be similar to 
the forms found at New Barn Down, Sussex (op. cit., Figs. 7—9). But 
sherd No. 3, which is undcubtedly from the same pot, does not show 
this shoulder to anything like the same degree, a raised band ornamented 
with the same finger-tip impressions being present instead. It is 
therefore conceivable that the shape of No. 4 may be due (te 
sagging during firing. <A point of interest is the row of small finger-tip: 
impressions on the inside of the vessel about 1 inch down from the rim. 
The paste is very coarse witb abundant flint grit, and is black to brown 
on the outside, reddish to buff inside. Some pieces of the same pot are, 
however, reddish on the outside. 

5, 6, 7, 8. (Dwelling). Parts of a large globular urn, many pieces 
of which were found. ‘The paste is very coarse and greyish to buff in 
colour. The shallow tooling on a number of the sherds (No. 6) is very 
similar to that found at the Boscombe Down East enclosure, and by 
Pitt Rivers in his enclosures on Cranborne Chase. The same ornament 
has been noted in urnfields, a good example being urn No. 1] from 
Barnes, Isle of Wight, deseribed ‘by Mr. Dunning (Proc. 12 of Niaw 
Hist. and Arch. Soc., 1931, 108). The band of small chevrons on this 
urnfield example mirrors exactly the band on the Boscombe Down 
vessel No. 1. The part of a perforated lug, No. 7, also bears ornament 
of shallow tooling, and is flattened on its lower side but rounded on its 
upper. This flattening would obviously be an advantage in lifting or 
carrying. 
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PLATE W==INOS, 9, 10, Pottery from Dwelling; Nos. 11—17, 
Pottery from Ditch ; Bone Needle and Bronze Bracelet. 
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9. (Dwelling). Part of the body of a vessel of globular form. 
Texture very coarse with much flint grit, and brown to black in colour. 
The fragment possesses a vertical perforation through the body of the 
vessel itself, and a raised band, which merges into the body at each 
end, has been moulded over the perforation, possibly to strengthen it. 
Shallow tooling is also present for decoration. 

10. (Dwelling). A fragment ofa thin vessel of globular form, which, 
in form and decoration, recalls No. 9 from Boscombe Down East. A 
small raised decorated band apparently encircled the vessel, and 
shallow tooling is also present. The paste, as usual, is coarse with 
much flint grit, and is black in colour. 

1icy (Ditch, Layer 2). Part of a-1mm-of pinkish) colowms Mextune 
coarse with much flint grit. Finger-tip ornament is present on the 
outside edge of the thick rim, and a slight carination exists about 
1 inch down. 

12. (Ditch, Layer 2). Rim of coarse paste, but an attempt has been 
made to smooth the surface. Colour, buff. 

13. (Ditch, Layer 2). Part of a rim of thin pink ware with black 
core. Much flint grit enters into its composition, but the surface has 
been smoothed. 

14. (Ditch, Layer 2). Part of a rim of-black coarse ware with 
bevelled edge. 

15. (Ditch, Layer 2). Small plain unperforated lug of brownish 
colour and coarse gritty texture. 

16. (Ditch, Layer 2). A much weathered fragment of a vessel of 
almost gritless fabric, "similar im) texture! "to “many eucimerain, 
urns of overhanging-rim type. Colour, brick red externally, black 
internally. Ornament consists of horseshoe cord impressions of a type 
already discussed by the writer in connexion with the urns found in the 
Easton Down, Winterslow, urnfield (W.A.M., 1933, xlvi, 221); and a 
list of urns possessing this type of ornament was there appended. In that 
paper it was pointed out that the motif, though in general uncommon, 
was widespread both chronologically and geographically. Its presence 
on the sherd under discussion cannot therefore at present be used with 
any degree of confidence for dating purposes. 

17. (Ditch, Layer 4). Part of a rim also of almost gritless fabric. 
Unfortunately too little remains to be certain whether the sherd belonged 
to a vessel of overhanging-rim type. The ornament consists of cord 
impressions as illustrated. In profile and ornament the rim is not un- 
like that illustrated by Mr. G. C. Dunning from Hilversum, Holland 
(Antiquaries J., 1936, xvi, 160), which, as Mr. Dunning has shown, 
probably found its way there from southern England during the Late 
Bronze Age. The present sherd may, however, be intrusive from an 
earlier period. 


OBJECTS OF BRONZE. 


The only object of bronze found in the excavations lay in six small 
fragments near post-hole 28 in the dwelling. These apparently belonged 
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to a bracelet, a reconstructed drawing of which is shown on Plate V, 
No. 19. This bracelet, which is smooth internally, probably possessed 
originally five ribs on the outside, but unfortunately one of the outer- 
most ribs is now missing. It had been cast in a mould. The ribs are 
not of equal dimensions, the outermost and central ones being bolder 
and higher than the two intermediate ones. Further, the outermost 
and central ribs have been ornamented by closely spaced tooling, the 
serrations having been engraved after casting. A minute elliptical 
perforation in one fragment, not a blow-hole, was probably produced 
accidentally at the time when, or after, the bracelet was broken. 

The form and ornament of this bracelet does not seem to be very 
common, but it appears to resemble very closely that found at West 
Buckland im Somerset (Aych. J., 1880, xxxvii, 107: Evans’ Bronze, 
1881, fig. 481). Another not unlike it, and also five-ribbed, was found 
with the Edington Burtle hoard, Somerset (Proc. Som. Arch. Soc., 1854, 
v, 91; Evans’ Bronze, 1881, 385). This latter hoard Mr. Hawkes tells 
the writer included a bronze torc and palstaves of fairly advanced type 
which should be later than the end of the Middle Bronze Age as usually 
reckoned. The West Buckland bracelet was associated with a double- 
looped palstave, a bronze torc with hooked ends, and another celt. 
Double-looped palstaves are rare in the British Isles and have recently 
been reviewed by Mr. H. St. George Gray (Antiquaries J., 1937, xvii, 
63). Of the twelve examples cited that from West Buckland appears 
to have been the only one that was found in association with other 
objects. Their date thus rests upon a very slender foundation ; yet 
Mr. Gray concludes that they appear to be of Middle Bronze Age date. 

From the evidence of bronze-founder’s hoards such as those from 
Edington Burtle and Taunton Workhouse (Arch. J]., 1880, xxxvui, 94), 
which contained funicular hook-ended torcs similar to that from West 
Buckland, it seems very much more probable that a Late Bronze Age 
date should be assigned to the palstaves. The Taunton Workhouse 
hoard was advanced enough to permit of dating ‘“‘ from the end of the 
Bronze period”’ (Dobson, Archeology of Somerset, 1931, 97), and we 
should also note that Evans assigned such bronze torcs to the close of 
the Bronze Age (Bronze, 379). It is safe to assume that such torcs 


| were cast and not twisted, which implies an extension of the bronze- 
| ftounder’s craft, an extension very unlikely to have taken place in 
_ Middle Bronze Age times. 


It will thus be appreciated that the occurrence of these fragments of 


| a bracelet similar to that from West Buckland in a dwelling of Deverel- 
_Rimbury date, adds material though indirect evidence for dating these 
_ doubled-looped palstaves and torcs to the Late Bronze Age; and we 
may conclude that Mr. Gray was probably incorrect in his dating of 


these objects. But it would be rash to attempt any closer dating for 
Somerset. Whilst it is possible to distinguish an earlier and a later 
phase of the Late Bronze Age in the southern counties, the Deverel- 


| Rimbury culture falling into the latter, such a distinction cannot as yet 


_ be proved with certainty for Somerset, and may not in fact be applicable. 
| 
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The Deverel-Rimbury penetration into that county appears to have been 
at the most but a mild and partial affair, and probably a relatively late 
one. Wiltshire is notoriously deficient in founder’s hoards of the Late 
Bronze Age, and it is not impossible that this Thorny Down bracelet 
originated from the native undifferentiated Late Bronze Age culture of 
Somerset. 

It may be worth calling attention in passing to the bronze leaf-shaped 
sword of Late Bronze Age type said to have been found in Figsbury 
Rings, close to the present site, in 1704, and now in the Ashmolean 
Museum (W.A.M., 1911, xxxvii, 129). It has been suggested that this 
sword might have been contemporary with the pottery of All Cannings 
Cross type, found by Capt. and Mrs. Cunnington in their excavations of 
the camp (W.A.M., 1925, xliii, 50: Wessex from the Air, 1928, 86) ; 
but, in view of the Late Bronze Age settlements and sites subsequently 
discovered in the vicinity, combined with the comparative paucity of 
occupational material from the camp itself, it seems not at all 
impossible that the sword represents a stray, possibly from the present 
Thorny Down site itself. 


BONE OBJECTS. 


Only one worked object of bone was discovered, and this came from 
Layer 4 of the ditch. It is a well-made needle or bodkin 85 mm. long 
(Plate V, No. 18). The broad end, 9°5 mm. wide, possesses a perforation 
of hour-glass form and is 1°5 mm. in diameter at the constriction. 


SANDSTONE OBJECTS. 

One complete quern from the dwelling and a number of fragments of 
querns and flakes of sarsen from both the dwelling and ditch were 
collected. The complete quern is of the saddleback variety and is 
small, being 6? by 54 inches and 24 inches thick. The surface, which 
is slightly concave, has been roughened by pecking. Two sandstone 
rubbers, each with a single pecked surface, were also found in the 
dwelling. 

One small fragment of a whetstone or rubber lay near post-hole 
No. 8. This is of red sandstone and is rounded oval in section. In 
shape and size it resembles the rounded butt of a polished axe. The 
whole surface, except the broken one, has been worn smooth by use. 


FLINT IMPLEMENTS. 


One of the features of the Deverel-Rimbury culture which emerged 
as a result of the Boscombe Down East excavation was the associated 
flint industry. A similar industry was associated with the present site, 
and we are thus fortunate in possessing two new sites practically 
uncontaminated with other cultures by which to appraise the types 
found. 

As will be seen in the appended relic table the flint industry was 
present in both the dwelling and ditch. As in the Boscombe Down 
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ditch so in the present instance the great majority of the flakes and 
implements were sharp and in fresh condition, and although patinated 
white in the uppermost layer, the degree of patination decreased the 
deeper they lay in the ditch until at the bottom it was absent. In the 
dwelling, however, most of the flakes and implements were slightly 
patinated owing to their nearness to the surface. 

In the main the industry appears to have been confined to the 
manufacture of scrapers as at Boscombe Down, 50 in all being found ; 
but of this number five must be discarded as belonging to an earlier 
industry, from their extreme degree.of patination and from the typical 
secondary pressure flaking which is now recognised as belonging to the 
Early Bronze Age. Two of the latter are here illustrated (Plate VII, 
Nos. 17 and 21). In this connexion it must be mentioned that a few 
flakes out of the 1,721 recovered were very deeply patinated from all 
levels and this would indicate that they were derived from some earlier 
industry. 

The scrapers chosen for illustration are shown in Plates VI and VII. 
The characteristic feature of the scrapers found at Boscombe Down 
was shown to be the pronounced step or resolved secondary flaking 
combined with a general crudity of manufacture. They also possessed 
a very obtuse angle between the striking platform and the primary 
flake surface. Such a type was found to be paralleled exactly at 
Thorny Down, and from the experience gained at the enclosure it was 
found that it was possible to recognise at sight the Late Bronze Age 
type. Nos. 1—6 from a total of 1l were found in the dwelling ; Nos. 
8—14 in Layer 2 of the ditch; Nos. 15 and 20 in the. refuse dump ar 
the end of the ditch; Nos. 16, 18, and 19, lying together and actually 
touching, in Layer 3, No. 18 bearing evidence of use as a knife; and 
Nos. 22 and 23 in Layer 4. 

A type of flint scraper recognised by Dr. J> GD. Clay vat aune 
Mildenhall Fen Late Bronze Age site (Antiquaries J., 1936, xvi, 47) 
was not present at the Boscombe Down enclosure, but four specimens 
were found at Thorny Down (Plate VI, No.6; VIE Nos. 9) 0m 22)F 
In Dr. Clark’s words, ‘‘ It will be seen that the angles formed by the 
intersection of the striking platforms and the primary flake surfaces 
are obtuse to a very marked'degree. . . . ‘he second featureswiniem 
distinguishes the type is that the edge of the striking platform opposite | 
the bulb of percussion has been trimmed to form a scraping edge. In 
some cases the end of the flake normally worked has been left untrimmed 
[Plate VII, Nos. 9, 10]; in others this has also been trimmed to form a 
scraping edge [Plate VII, No. 22].”’ It is thus clear that the type is® 
not of local significance to Suffolk only but can be paralleled elsewhere. 

The large boring tool (?) made from an elongated rounded flint nodule 

4 inches long (Plate VI, No. 7) was found in Layer 2 of the ditch. 
One large flake has been struck from the under surface, presumably to 
remove the cortex,.and. both sides of the upper surface have been 
trimmed to a point. Although cores were fairly plentiful no other 
types of implement were present. Further, it 1s remarkable that no 
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PLatE VII.—Flint Implements from Ditch. $. 
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hammerstones were found, but it should be mentioned that a few of the 
round flint pebbles found possessed slight battering at certain points 
but not all over as is usual. The flakes varied in size down to the 
minutest chips and it was clear that the industry had been carried on 
at the site. 


REPORT ON THE NON-MaRINE MOLLUSCA 
ByieA. Ss. KENNARD AUIS) hnG.S, 
Samples of the soil from Layers 2, 3 and 4 of the ditch were examined 
and yielded the following species and individuals. 


Pomatias elegans (Mill.) 
Cochlicopa lubrica (Miill.) 
Gontodiscus votundatus (Miill.) 
Vallonia costata (Miull.) 
Vallonia excentrica Sterki 
Arion sp. 4 
Helicella cellarta (Miill.) 
Vitrea crystallina (Mill.) 
Xevophila itala (Linn.) 
Cernuella virgata (DaCost) 
Candidula caperata (Mont.) 
Tvochulus hispidus (Linn.) 2 9 
Cep@a nemoralis (Linn.) 6 1 

Bones of frog or toad were represented in the material from Layer 4, 
obviously trapped in the ditch. 

The faunules of Layers 3 and 4 are practically identical, but the 
faunule of Layer 2 is different. The great superiority in individuals 
probably arises from the fact that it represents a much longer period 
than the two preceding ones judging from the proportion of humus. 
Layer 2 has also been disturbed by rabbits and their hunters. This 
will probably account for the presence of Cernuella virgata and Candidula 
caperata. All the examples of these two species look very fresh and 
should I think be regarded as modern intruders. 

The three other species which only occurred in Layer 2 are common in 
neighbouring deposits of the same age, and so their absence from the 
older layers may be considered as accidental. The faunule is practically 
identical with that from the Boscombe Down East enclosure, the chief 
difference being the total absence from Thorny Down of the common 
species Pupilla muscorum (Linn.); but snails have their likes and 
dislikes of which we have no knowledge. The sparsity of individuals 
in the Thorny Down material as compared with Boscombe Down East 
would lead one to infer that conditions at the former locality were not 
so favourable to the mollusca as at the latter. There is a total absence 
of the characteristic damp loving species so abundant in deposits of 
Beaker Age. One can therefore postulate dry conditions similar to 
those of to-day, with a rather coarse grassland and no scrub or 
woodland growth. 
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REPORT ON THE ANIMAL BONES 
Sy Js Wis) J NOXSON, IDGSC.5 1 tens. 


From the Dwelling. 


Hlovse. ‘here is an imperfect lower molar of this animal. It is 
rather weathered and looks as if it might be extraneous 


From the Ditch. 

Pig. Of this animal there is one upper molar tooth. 

Sheep. Belonging to this animal are some fragments of slender limb 
bones, teeth and jaws; also a fragment of a large horn-core. 
The remains may belong to a Moufflon type of sheep. I have seen 
similar horn-cores from Glastonbury Lake Village and other sites. 

Ox. Several imperfect and slender limb-bones, and young and old 
BecumMmpeloneito a: small) ox ot the Celtic Shorthorn type. Whey are 
like others from sites of the Late Bronze Age, Early Iron Age, and 
Roman times. In addition to the above, there are some remains from 
the bottom of the ditch. These consists of a sacrum and smashed 
pelvis; the last lumbar vertebra; and the proximal end of radius. 
They belong to the small ox. 


The objects described in this paper have been deposited in the 
Salisbury and South Wilts Museum. 
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Wii Sntke BOOKS, PAMPHEETS, AND ARTICLES, 


[N.B.—This list does not claim to be in any way exhaustive. The 
Editor appeals to all authors and Publishers of pamphlets, books, or 
views, in any way connected with the county, to send him copies of 
their works, and to editors of papers, and members of the Society 
generally, to send him copies of articles, views, or portraits appearing 
in the newspapers. | 


Faience Beads of the British Bronze Age. By 
H. C. Beck, F.S.A., and J. F. 8S. Stone, D. Phil. 
Archeéologia, LXXXV, 203—252, 1934 (1935). 

This paper is an attempt to settle the age and origin of the segmented 
cylindrical faience beads which have occurred in so many Bronze Age 
barrows in Wiltshire. Of the 36 recorded sites in England and Wales, 
23 are in Wiltshire, three in Dorset, two in Somerset, and two in 
Yorkshire. Outside Britain only three examples are recorded from 
Western Europe, one each in France, Holland and Spain. Of the 23 
Wiltshire sites, beads from ten are preserved in the Devizes Museum. 

The close resemblance between these beads and those found in Egypt 

has been often noticed, but this is the first serious attempt to examine 
the problem of their identity from every point of view: ‘‘ A long series 
_of chemical experiments has been undertaken with the object of finding 
_ out how these beads were made and what materials had been employed.” 
Segmented beads of Roman Age have been found in large numbers at 
| Cold Kitchen Hill, and are here illustrated, but these on examination are 
| found to be of true glass and not of faience, as are also Saxon beads of 
| the same type. “ Very little evidence exists to suggest that glass was 
_made in any shape or form in this country prior to the Early Iron Age, 
the few spherical blue glass beads (found in connection with earlier 
burials) probably having been imported.”’ 

| The writers sum up the result of their investigations as follows :-— 
|“ Broadly speaking the evidence adduced falls into two opposed and 
apparently conflicting categories. On the one hand, distribution studies 
of the specific bead types found in the British Isles, combined with the 
apparent absence of certain of these types outside the region, weigh 
heavily in favour of theories of local origin, or at any rate of local 
manufacture of a number of the beads. Opposed to this, however, are 
a number of facts which point to a foreign origin. We have shown 
that all the British faience beads which we have examined are made of 
a specific material which had for many centuries been used and 
experimented with in Egypt, Mesopotamia and India. This material 
involves a knowledge of the manufacture of glass or glaze which, there 
is reason to believe, was completely unknown in this country prior to 
the Early Iron Age; no evidence exists for any such knowledge 
chroughout the Bronze Age. It may be objected that the very presence 
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of these beads constitutes proof of such knowledge, but it must be 
borne in mind that all these appear almost suddenly in a fully developed 
state and almost as suddenly disappear. A period of growth and 
decline is inevitable in any industry. This particular material, faience, 
is adaptable to a variety of purposes—witness the many uses to which 
it was put in the older civilisations, such as the multitudinous bead 
types, amulets, Ushabti figures, and other glazed objects. Yet the only 
bead forms and pendants we find in Britain resemble those of the 
Eastern Mediterranean ; in the case of the normal segmented variety 
exactly, but in the star, quoit, and Scottish segmented forms only 
partly. As regards the peculiar distribution of the beads in Europe 
we have suggested the possibility that Britain may have acted as a 
secondary source of distribution, specific bead types having been im- 
ported, for barter perhaps, into the southern counties and up the Irish 
Channel to Ireland and’ Scotland.” =". fhe formyof thew nelish 
segmented beads has been considered, and one outstanding character 
has been shown to be the size of the perforation. In Egypt, segmented 
faience beads were made for a very long period and reached a peak in 
the XVIIIth dynasty at Tell el Amarna. Though somewhat similar 
outwardly, scarcely any of the many hundreds examined from Tell el 
Amarna and other sites have possessed the large perforation of the 
Wiltshire specimens, and even those that do possess this character are, 
with one exception, unlike the British beads in other ways. It is a 
very remarkable fact that only one specimen of a faience segmented 
bead which is identical with the Wiltshire beads has been found from 
any country. . . . The faience bead which appears to be similar in 
all respects came from a tomb at Abydos which also contained a scarab 
of Amenhotep III dating the bead 1412—1376 B.C. . . . The beads 
from Lachish (Tell Duweir) . . . are accurately dated 1200—1150 
Be. =. These beads, although not identicaly resemble mune 
Wiltshire beads more closely than do any others that we have seen. 
The similarity suggests that identical beads could have been made at 
the site, and on this account their date becomes important. : 
The fact that the Lachish beads are so much later, poimts’ tomtne 
probability that the manufacture of such beads extended over a long 
period. .,. . From the results of our comparison with known and 
dateable beads the probable date therefore of the British beads appears 
to be approximately 1400 B.C. On the other hand, the date of the 
Lachish beads suggests that some may have arrived at a later period. 

This would explain why some of the objects associated with them 
belong to the Middle Bronze Age, whilst others appear to belong to a 
later period. . . . After considering all the available evidence, our 
opinion is that the British faience beads are of foreign manufacture, 
but we have been unable to prove where they were made. Some facts 
suggest that Egypt or Palestine was the country of origin, but we do 
not think that there is sufficient direct proof of this. The question of 
probable date has been carefully considered and, although there is not 
sufficient evidence in our opinion to make absolutely certain, most of 
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that which we have obtained points to about 1400 B.C. as a date when 
some of the beads were imported, whilst others were probably intro- 
duced at a later period.” 

The following note was added after the printing of the paper :— 

“The spectrographic analysis of various specimens of faience has 
been kindly made for us by Dr. Ritchie at the Courtauld Institute of 
Art. The results show that there is so great a resemblance between a 
Wiltshire segmented bead and one from Tel el Amarna that there can 
be little doubt that both were made in Egypt and are roughly of the 
same date.”’ 

The paper is a most important one, and is very fully illustrated, the 
whole process of the manufacture of faience articles being exactly 
described. 


The Recent Excavations at Avebury. EY 
Alexander KEeiller and Stuart Piggott. Antiquity, 
Dec. 1936, 417—427. 

The illustrations are a Plan of the N. part of West Kennet Avenue 
showing its junction with the circle; Diagram of stone holes with 
stake holes; Two beakers and a bowl from burials by stones; Stake 
holes against the rear of stone hole; Incised ornament on stone; Burial 
by stone hole; Stones representative of types A and B; S. part of 
excavated avenue after re-erection of stones; Drawing by Stukeley 

showing destruction of Sarsens by the fire and water process; Natives 
of French Guinea destroying rocks by the fire and water process ; Sherd 
of Early Bronze Age ‘“‘ Groove Ware ”’ from stone hole. 

As to the ‘“ Beckhampton Avenue,” the writers suggest that the 
Beckhampton standing stones “ Represent the remains of an indepen- 
dent stone circle with an avenue, of which Stukeley saw the remains 
running from it towards the Kennet. It seems very improbable that an 
avenue to the Avebury circles should have crossed the river as the 
assumed Beckhampton course would make it do.”’ 

The object of the excavations begun in 1934 was to establish the 
exact course of the avenue and if possible to arrive at a definite date 
for its construction. All but one of the holes in which the stones had 
stood were identified. The course of the avenue was found to be 
unexpectedly tortuous, especially as it approached the entrance to the 
circle, where its width became narrower and the distance between the 
stones shorter. The writers definitely believe that the stones were to 
some extent shaped and dressed. ‘‘ Actually these megaliths have been 
dressed, and very carefully dressed, although not, it should be noted, 
to the flat surface obtained at Stonehenge. Moreover there can be no 
question but that the stones were dressed deliberately to conform to 
certain shapes, and to this end stones were in the first place selected as 
near to the required form as possible.” 

They believe that there are two main types, one “‘is a tall stone con 
siderably higher than it is broad.’”’ In the other the most distinct 
examples are roughly diamond shaped. 

On two stones, perhaps on three, markings were found of the cup and 
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ring type, “‘ Two well-preserved examples (illustrated) show irregular 
double concentric circles surrounding a pair of depressions, of which in 
each instance, one is a natural hole in the sarsen and the other artificially 
worked.’’ Burials were found close to the foot of four of the stones, 
two of which were accompanied by beakers of well-known type, whilst 
a third contained a bowl-shaped vessel (illustrated) of beaker age, 
apparently, but of a shape hardly paralleled elsewhere. This evidence 
agreed with that afforded by the beaker burial at Beckhampton Long- 
stones. In one of the stone holes packing blocks of chalk were found 
which it is suggested were probably derived from the digging of the 
great ditch. It thus appears that the ditch and the avenue were being 
constructed at the same time. 


The Avebury Excavations, 1908—1922. By 
H. St. George Gray, F.S.A. Archzologia, LXXXIV (1934), 
pp. 99—162. 

The illustrations in addition to many sections, &c., are as follows :— 
A very large folding plan of the whole circle showing the sites of stones 
and stone holes so far as they were known, and all the houses and 
buildings of the village existing in 1912; View looking S.E. (showing 
stones of the S. circle); The wooded part of the N.N.W. fosse and 
vallum ; The E. earthworks looking N,W.; The E. and S.E. earthworks 
looking N.E.; The excavation of 1909 round prostrate stone of the S. 
circle ; Dry stone sarsen walling in the village; Beckhampton Long- 
stones, stone which fell 1911 ; ‘‘ The Cove” (of N. circle showing three 
stones standing) from water colour by J. Browne, 1825; Silbury from 
Avebury, with River Kennet ; Ten views of the excavated fosse, show- 
ing the bottom, and sections of the silting, and the end of the fosse 
against the entrance causeway ; Views of the cutting through the vallum 
showing the ancient turf line, and the cutting across the entrance 
causeway ; View of the two entrance stones ; Deer horn picks, shoulder 
blades of ox (shovels), sherds of pottery, flint implements, and the 
Roman Aucissa brooch. 

For this full account of the excavations carried out by Mr. Gray for 
the British Association in the years 1908, 1909, 1911, 1914, and 1922, 
archeologists have been waiting for years. 

Mr. Gray begins with a concise account of previous excavations and 
their results. He dwells more particularly on the section cut through 
the vallum by Mr. IT. Leslie for Sir BH. B. Meux: in 1894.) Of this 
excavation nothing but a few notes have ever been published, and with ~ 
the help of Mr. Leslie’s diary such few particulars as can be recovered 
are given here. The fosse was dug into to the depth of 74 feet where the 
diggers came on a layer of hard crystalised chalk that apparently they 
took for the bottom of the ditch. In the vallum itself, 4 feet from the 
top, a number of broken deer horn picks, which it is noted had belonged 
to slain deer were found surrounded by chalk blocks. These picks must 
have been broken in digging the ditch when the vallum was thrown up 
from the excavated material. 
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The total cost of the excavations here described was £475, of which 
the British Association contributed £175, the remainder being made up 
of grants from societies and private subscriptions. 

Some interesting measurements are given. The average diameter of 
the vallum from crest to crest is about 1,400 feet, and its circumference 
along the crest is about 4,440 feet. The depth of the ditch below the 
present surface of the central plateau varied considerably in the 
excavated sections. Its greatest depth was where it abuts against the 
original entrance causeway of undisturhed chalk which was 24 feet 
wide. Here it had a vertical depth of 352 feet below the level of the 
causeway, and about 554 feet below the present crest of the vallum, 
which must originally have been higher. Here its sides had an inclin- 
ation of 51° at the top and 71° at the bottom. The width of the ditch 
at the bottom, which in some parts was flat, and in others very 
irregular, varied from about 164 feet to 94 feet. The average original 
depth of the ditch is estimated at 314 feet, and the average height of 
the vallum at 18} feet. 

Mr. Passmore’s suggestion that the ditch may have been a moat filled 
from the Kennet is examined and rejected. Although at one point of 
the excavations the bottom of the ditch was 3? feet below the present 
bed of the Kennet, at others it was 64 feet above it. Moreover if it 
had been a wet ditch it would have shown signs of fine chalk silting at 
the bottom, and could never have been kept clear. 

In the section through the vallum the present height of the crest was 
14 feet above the old turf line, in which sherds of Peterborough ware 
(Neolithic B) were found. The pottery is dealt with by Mr. Stuart 
Piggott who sums up the evidence thus :—‘‘ The occurrence of abraded 
fragments of Peterborough ware on the old turf line beneath the great 
vallum of Avebury gives absolutely unequivocal evidence of the date of 
the construction of the monument, more definite than the occurrence 
of similar sherds at comparatively high levei in the vast accumulation 
of silt in the ditch, but these sherds and the beaker from a similar level, 
all give added support to an Early Bronze Age dating.’’ This date 
appears to correspond with the later phase of the culture of Windmill 
Hill, the overlap of Neolithic B, and the Beaker Age. The flints, some 
of which came from the old turf line, are dealt with by Mr. J. G. D. 
Clark and apparently go to support the evidence of the pottery. 

Comparatively few animal bones were found, the most interesting 
being that of a dog the size of a retriever at the bottom of the ditch, 
and those of a large red deer, which must have stood 49 inches at the 
withers. The charcoal included horse chestnut and hornbeam, the 
latter being no longer a native of Wilts. It was closely associated with 
Beaker pottery. The evidence of the mollusca agreed with that of the 
Windmill Hill snails, with which they were probably contemporary, 
that the climate was considerably damper and that shrub growth 
prevailed. A single human skeleton was found surrounded by sarsen 
stones in the silting of the ditch, but without significant grave goods. 
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Museum. 


Presented by Lt.-Cot. R. Mitt1nc : Roman Bronze Statuette of a 
small Male Figure (Mercury ?) ; Figure of a Cock, and 
a Key. Found at Ashton Keynes. Formerly in the 
possession of the late Vicar, the Rev. M. T. Milling. 
With the exception of the key these were figured in 
W.A.M., December, 1932, xlvi, 103 
35 » Mrs. WALKER: Various objects of Bronze and Iron, 
Fragments of Pottery, etc., mostly from Cold Kitchen 
Hill, collected by the late Rev. F. G. Walker, Rector 
of Upton Lovel. These objects will be described in a 
later number of the Magazine. 
5 », Mr. H. Girtiines : Obsolete Chaffcutter. 
» » MRE. IR! Pore, of Bedwyni The Ceremomalyyotart 
of the Portreeve. Constable’s or Sheriff’s Staff (George 
III). Beadle’s Staff (William III). The Borough Flag, 
of pale blue silk, fringed. Wax impress of the Seal of 
the Borough. All belonging to the Borough of Great 
Bedwyn before the Reform Act of 1832. 
Mr. Pole stipulates that should there ever be a Museum 
established at Bedwyn these things may be returned to 
it. 
Mr. Pole states that the staves were taken away from 
Bedwyn many years ago by Mr. Nevens Potter, of the 
Manor Farm, when he left the village. At his death 
they were sold and bought by a collector who eventually 
re-sold them to Mr. Pole. The flag is said to have been 
last flown at one of Queen Victoria’s Jubilees. 
The Borough Seal, of which Mr. Pole gives an impress- 
ion, is now in the possession of the Marquis of Ailesbury 
at Tottenham House. It isof silver without Hall Mark, 
the handle inscribed ‘‘ The Guift of the Honorable 
Daniel Finch, Esq:”’ surmounted by a Griffin, the 
borough crest. It was given to the Corporation in 1662. _ 
Mr. Pole also states that the Parish Chest is now in 
South Kensington Museum, the authorities there having 
bought it from a dealer. 
The Society is greatly indebted to Mr. Pole for his. 
valuable gift, and for thus safe-guarding these interest- 
ing relics of the ancient borough from being scattered 
and lost.1 


1 For the history of the borough of Great Bedwyn see a paper by the 
Rev. John Ward, M.A., W.A.M., vi, 261; also Lewis’s Topographical 
History. The Borough was governed by a Portreeve, who was chosen 
annually at Michaelmas at the Court Leet of the Lord of the Manor. 
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Library. 


by Mr. E. R. Poe : Historical MSS. Commission, Vol. IV, 


a) 


and Part IX of the 14th Report (containing Wilts 
matter). 

J. P2 S. STONE, D.PuHit: “‘ Faience Beads of the British 

[MibronzeAge, by H. C: Beck and J, F. S. Stone.” 
(Reprint from Archeologia.) 

Mr. A. D. PassmMorRE: Note with Illustration in 
Antiquaries Journal, January, 1937, on Iron Prick 
Spur found near the By or Box Brook at Slaughterford. 

THE BEDFORDSHIRE COUNTY RECORDS SOCIETY : Wilt- 
shire Turnpike Act, 1799. 

Mr. W. A. WEBB: Typescript Copies of the Registers 
of Bromham. Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials, 1801 
—1812. ; 

THE BriTISH REcoRDsS AssociATION : A large collection 
of old Wiltshire Deeds. 

Canon E. H. Gopparp: The Story of Hungerford in 
Berkshire, by Rev. W. H. Summers. Harold Peake, 
and C. Canburn. 1926, Cr. 8vo. 

Mr. H. Coote LAKE: Folk Lore, 1901, containing article 
by J. U. Powell on Folk Lore in S. Wilts. 

Mr. H. W. DaAaRTNELL: Amesbury Deanery Magazine 
and Salisbury St. Paul’s Parish Magazine, complete 
for 1934, 1935, 1936. 

THE AvuTHoRS, Mr. A. KEILLER, F.S.A., AND Mr. 


STUART Piccotr : ‘‘ The West Kennet Avenue, 
Avebury, Excavations, 1934—5.”’ Reprint from 
Antiquity. 


THE Dorset Nat. HIST. AND ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY : 
Photographic copies of Five Estate Maps made for an 
ancestor (Humphrey Sturt) of Lord Alington about 
1770. The copies were made at the Ordnance Offices 
for the Dorset Nat. Hist. and Arch. Society, and that 
Society has handed over those connected with Wilts to 
our Society, February, 1937. They include maps of 
Auburn Chace Farm, Auburn Chace Warren, Laynes 
Farm, Parish of Auburn, ‘‘ Two Livings in the Parish 
of Meere, Manor of Silton, Livings in the Parish of 
Zeals, Manor of Silton.”’ 

Mrs. WALKER, widow of the late Rev. F. G. Walker, 
sometime Rector of Upton Lovel : A collection of MS. 
notes and abstracts from various sources bearing on 
the history of Upton Lovel and its neighbourhood and 
the Upton family ; including lists of Rectors 1387— 
NBO’ walls? WOMMOS, ETI, wey, aia Wo Clyrigeln 
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pedigrees (Hickmans, Moggs, Rileys) ; Corton Place 
name; extracts from churchwardens’ accounts includ- 
ing repairs to Church 1796—1877; lists of wardens, 
etc.; particulars of Burnett’s Alms House. Also copies 
of a Terrier of the Rectory, 1671, Enclosure Award 
Acts, 1821, 1825; and the record of Rights of Way 
in the parish as deposited with the Rural District 
Council, 1935. . 


Presented by British RECORD ASSOCIATION: A number of Deeds 


concerning property of the late Lord Northwich at 
Malmesbury and Westport. 

,, LHE PUBLISHERS, MEssrs. GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN: 
“Roman Roads in S. E. Britain. Romance and 
Tragedy. By G. M. Hughes, 1936. 

,, COL. STEELE AND MR. E. Cowarp: Original letters from 
Joseph Chamberlaine and Jesse Collings concerning 
Dauntsey’s School. 

» LHE AvuTHoR, Mr. C. R. Everett: The Genealogy of 
Sir W. S. Gilbert, Dramatist and Poet. Reprint from 
Genealogists’ Mag. 


, Mr. W. A. WEBB: Donation of 10s. towards purchase 
of The Genealogist. 
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IDNID IE 3G) WON PCE WAU 
Piumes 935, to June, 1937] 


Compiled by Canon E. H. Gopparp. 


BAS cree st, Walt. atte. (MP), 187. 

Abbott, Ch. (M.P.), 249. 

Abdy, Sir Will. (M.P.), 251. 

A brigge, John (M.P.), 207. 

Abercromby, James (M.P.), 251, 
253—255. 

Abingdon, Montagu Earl of, High 
Steward of Malmesbury, 325. 

Ablington (Glos.), Beehive 
Chamber, 311. 

Abydos, Faience beads, 662. 

Abyn, John (M.P.), 210. 

Ae count, Ch. A. (M.P.), 254. 

Capt. Ed. H. (M.P.), 254, 


256—258. Peirce (M.P.), 232, 
234—236, 237, 239. Major 
Gemenyvalle (M-P.),- 238, 239) 


Sir Will. P. Ashe (M.P.), 
243, 244, 246, 249. 
Acre, Joanna of, marriage, 42. 
Acres, Egidius de (M.P.), 206. 
Acworthe, Geo. (M.P.), 212. 
Adams, James (M.P.), 245. 
Adamson, Thos. (M.P.), 264. 
‘Addington, Hen. (M.P.), 
246—248. 
Addison, Joseph (M.P.), 2830—232. 
Rev. W. R., 85. 
Adye [Adey, Ady], Mr., architect, 
603. Rich. (M.P.), 206. 
Will., 324, 502, 503. 
Agincourt, battle, chief persons 
in English Army, 449. 


244, 


memeulture, Mr. Hosier at 
Wexcombe, 435. 
mulesbury, John, Rector. of 


Edington, 10, 
Ailesbury, Marquis of, 666. 
Ainsworth family, 564. 
Alabaster quarried at Chellaston 
or Tutbury, 540; Carved tab- 
lets from Nottingham. 464 ; 
Stock patterns reversed, 540, 
541. 
Alclif, Will. (M.P.), 200. 


Alcock, Mrs. A., 85. 
Aldbourne, Barrows illust., 439. 
Bell Foundry, list of bells 
cast at, 284. Birds, 99, 100. 
Bronze chisel, Neolithic 
axes, (ron WAge pottemy~ lone 
Chase maps and Warren 
maps, 667. Church Bells, 
H. B. Walters on, 284; Peal 
boards, List of ringers 1791, 


small bell, 284. Laynes 
Farm, 667. Woodland in 
Domesday, 28. 

Alderbury, house built’ of 
materials from Salisbury bel- 
fry, 615. . 


Alderley, John (M.P.), 206. 

Aldith [Aldych], John (M.P.), 187. 

Aldith, d. of Wigod de Walling- 
ford, 553. 

Aldwell, Thos.,incorrect map, 335. 

Aldworth, Rob, (M.P.), 221. 

Aldwyne, Galfridus (M.P.), 
184. 

A Legh, Radulphus (M.P.), 207. 

Alexander, Ch., 584. Hen. 
(M.P.), 248. James (M.P.), 
250, 252—254, 256, 257. 
John D. (M.P.), 254. Josias 
IDs, BST. Miss M. C., 132. 

Mary Jane, centenarian, 
562. (Cayo, Jelol. Ile, 
Re BL Bia, Col. The Hon. 
Walt. Obite. tole 

Alffrych, Walt. (M.P.), 179. 

Alington, Lord, 667. 

Alisaundre, Will. (M.P.), 200, 202, 
203. 

All Cannings, 282. Cross Farm, 
animal bones, 66, 67, 484—486 : 
Pottery, 476. | Nicholas fam., 
434. 

Allanson, ‘Che (MEPs) 233; 263. 

Ch. Winn. Lord A, (M.P.), 


182, 


251, 
2v 2 
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Allard, B., 569. 

Allen, Edw. (MEP), 503: 
Canon H. W., 6. Geo. and 
Unwin, gift, 668. Major 
G. W.G., 530 ; On earth circles 
near Highworth, 114—122; 
Air photos, 121, 288, 315, 316 ; 
Gifts, 164 ; Will. (alias Helyer), 
(MEPS) p 2s 

Alleyn, Arth. (M.P.), 210. 

Atleyme i Mlens Aly Wy all: 
(M.P.), 209—212. 

A Lye, Radulphus (M.P.), 206. 

Alnewyke, Will., armorial tiles, 
375. 

Alnwick Castle, museum, Rudge 
cup, 557. 

Alomby, John (M.P.), 207. 

Altar Cloths, Greyfriars, Salis- 
bury, 53, 54. 

_ Altarists, ring bells, 610. 

Alton (Hants) Italian brooches 
and Egyptian scarab, 412. 

Alton BarnesWhite Horse, verses, 
56. 

Alton Priors, Battle of Gewissas 
against Ceawlin, 147; Saxon 
charters, 147. 

Alvediston Down, barrow, Saxon 
burial 222: 

Alwyne, Rob. (M.P.), 191. 

Amber in Bronze Age, 625; Gold 
rimmed ornaments imported, 
412. 

Amesbury, 129. Abbey, 

o < Vessve at, i. Brakspear on, 
124; Paving Tiles, 366, 367, 
378 ; described and illust., 362, 
363, 367, 371— 375; where made, 
374. Bead found, 267. 
Birds, 101. Bournham 
(field), 522. Butts, the, 521. 

Church not Monastic, H. 
Brakspear on, 126. Cold 
Harbour, 523. Constables 
and Bayliffs, 521. Countess 
Court Farm, 522; Right to 
drive cattle, 521. Courts 
Leet and Baron, by G. W. G. 
Hughes, 521—525. Crook 
Hedge, 523. Cuckolds Hill, 
522. Customs of Amesbury 
Earls and Priors, 521—523‘ 
525. Dark Lane, 522, 


Double Ditches, Cattle Ways, 
All. - Eanrksyo2d: House, 
NOW oon Fight in Civil 
War, 613. Inclosure, no 
act or award, 525. King’s 
Island; 522. Mammoth and 
Rhinoceros bones, 156. 

Marten’s Shop, 524. 

Measures and Watch Bills, 523, 


524. Prehistoric burial, 
pottery, 267. Perambula- 
tions, bounds, 522: Priors 
Manor, 521. Ratfyn, dis. 


coveries at, and their bearing 
on date of Stonehenge, by 
J.F.S. Stone, 55-67; Circular 
Earthwork, 57; Greenstone 
Axe Hammer, 157; Pottery and 
Axe Hammer, 55; Farm, 522: 
Houses. built of chalk, 55; 
Milmead Pits excavated, 
described, 57—63; Animal’s 
Bones, J. W. Jackson on, 66; 
Charcoal, J. C. Maby on, 67; 
Flints, 60—63 ; Mollusca, A. S. 
Kennard on, 64—66; Pot 
boilers; 60); Pottery). staan 
Piggott on, 62—64 ; Scallop 
shell, 65. Red House Farm, 
523. Townsend field, 522. 
Watch. bill in Salisbury 
Museum, inscription and illust., 
526, O24. Whitnam Bank, 
523. Woodland in Domes- 
day, 27, 28. 
Anchorite, supposed burial, Pur- 
ton, 268. 
Andirons, brass, 392. 


“Andover borough, 500. 


Election, 503. 

Andrewe, John (I & IT), 193— 
197. Rob. (M.-P.), 199, 201, 
—203. 

Andrews, Herbert C., 280. 

Angel, And., 344. 

Angle Ditch, Cranborne Chase, 
excavated, 472, 640; Pottery, 
477. 

Angle, Will., 346. 

Anglo-Saxon charters and place 
names, 148 ; Chronicle, 
historical, 631. 

Anjou, Margaret of, 451. 

Anketil, John (M.P.), 216, 260. 


INDEX TO 


Anne, Mich. de. Kt. (M.P.), 184. 

Annesley, Francis (M.P.), 231, 
Zan, 204, 263. 

Ansloe, Foot, 344. 

Ansty Down, Cattleways, 21. 

Anthesteria, Greek Festival, 496. 

PUAELOOUS- Sir, VW. Cosmo, 524. 

Sir Edmund, 523. 

Aport, John (M.P.), 207. 

Appelby, Alex. (M.P.), 206. 

Appleshaw, (Hants), Roman 
pewter service, 426. 

Apprenticeship, forms for, 356. 

Appulton, John (M.P.), 204. 

Apryce, John, 459, 465. 

Apse Court (Surrey), Byam family, 
270. 

Aque Apollinares, 
silver goblets, 557. 

Arch, Rob, 325. 

Archeological Institute Meetings, 
123. 

Archeology of Wilts, Intro- 
duction to, by Mrs.Cunnington, 
2nd edition, noticed, 158. 

Mronarcda A. E.. 122. 

Archer, John (M.P.), 207. 

Archers in French wars, 449. 

Architectural Press, gift, 164, 

Arianta Arbustorum, 65, 299, 

486, 487. 

Arion, sp., 65, 79, 486, 658. 

mnkell IN. 114; Excavation, 
118, 119. W. J., Gifts, 441, 
ait -> Corallian rocks at West- 
Dunmypeemoticed 154 << Coral 
Reefs near Oxford,” noticed, 
142; Writings, 161. 

Arlett, Dan, 346. Rich., 346. 

Armiger, Rob. (M.P.), 178. 

Seamimorial Families,’ by A. C. 
Fox Davies, 542. 

Armour, Helmet of Sir Thos. 
Arundel, Tisbury Ch., 568. 

Arms, Houses of MBecusants 
searched, 1612, B H. Cunning- 
ton on, 637—639. 

Arnold, Mr., 584. 

Arny, John (M.P.), 180. 

Arthur, P. of Wales, 448. 

Arundel, Lord, collector, 275. 
Alianora, Countess of, 452. 
Elon, J. ., 335. Sir Thos,, 
helmet at Tisbury, 568. 


Vicarello, 
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Aryan Invasion of Europe, 624, 
625. 
Ashbury (Berks), Church visited, 


493. Rose and Crown Inn, 
494. 
Ashbornham [Ashbournham], 


Will. (M.P.), 218, 219, 222, 261. 
ASO, Io lBo, Oloitic,, ADL. 
Ashcombe [Ersecombe], deriva- 

tion, 338. 

Ashdown, battle, White Horse 
memorial, 494. 

Ashe, Edw. (M.P.), 220, 223 —225, 
227—236. Sir James (M.P.), 
220, 229. John (M.P.), 219, 
220, 221, 225. Joseph (M.P.), 
223—225, 263. ‘Letitia, 128. 

Ilencem nay (Mi a2 3S 

SOO, CUTE) BT 8 Row. 
Rob., Rector of Langley, 128. 

Sea, (MISE), Ce Dake 

Thermuthis M., obit., 128. 

Will. (M.P.), 223—228 231, 

23, 29" ¢ Will. A’Court 

(OMEJE)), Dea | Ra's}. Jos. 

Wyndham (M.P.), 235, 236. 
Ashgrove [Ersegraf], derivation, 

338. 

Ashurst, Sir Hen. (M.P.), 228, 229. 

Ashley (Box), 169. 

Ashley [Asshelegh], Lord (M.P.), 
270. FNTaRCO, (CMNGIP’a)), Paley 
Maurice (M.P.), 228. Rob. 
(GUIESTE’,)) , PAUL Thos. 343. 

Ashmolean Museum, objects, 654. 

Ashmore (Cranborne Chase), 335, 
337; derivation, 338. 

Ashridge, House of Bonhommes, 
LO; 1, 1133. 

Ashton Manor given to Romsey 
EN, Ce 

Ashton Keynes, bronze dagger, 
281; palstave, 311; Roman 
bronzes, 666. 

Asselyn, Rob. (M.P.), 182. 

Asshewell, Edw. (M.P.), 206. 

Asshton, Will. (M.P.), 194. 

ANStllew, Isls ID, WG, BilS, Sir 
Jolin ID, (WIP), Bas 7/. 

Athol, Earldom, 42. 

Atkinson, Thos., buys Sherborne 
House, 399, 400. 

Attersol, John (M.P.), 251, 252. 

Atworth, 435; stone tiles, 602. 
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Aubrey, John, on Avebury and 
Stonehenge, 144 ; on Burywood 
Camp, 504. 

Aubyn, Phils (MEP), Wi7, las: 

Auckland, Will., Lord (M.P.), 246. 

Audley, Hugh de, arms, 375. 

Augmentation Office, monastic 
estates, 383. 

Augustine, St., mission to Britain, 
631. 

Aunilay aie oeaden (MEI) ali ie 

Aunger Barthe (Mare lids 

Austin Canons, costume, 13. 

Austin, Roland, gift, 442. 

Avebuny, OlS. Age cote aout. lox 
Beaker people, 278, 432, 438, 
665. Beckhampton Avenue 
of Stukeley, separate circle and 
avenue, 144, 663 ; Longstones, 
Beaker burial, 664; Cove, 317 ; 
Stone which fell, 664; Valley, 
589. Church, restoration 
work, S. aisle, etc., 283 ; Rood- 
loft and screen, C. E. Ponting 
on, 282, 283; Saxon string 
course, 283. Ditch, crystal- 
ised chalk silting, 664; dug by 
deer horn picks, 664 ; measure- 
ments of, 664, 665; never wet, 
665. Dog, Neolithic, 665. 

Excavation by Sir H. B-: 
Meux, 1894, notes on, 288, 289, 
664; Flint chisel edged arrow- 
head and saw 288; Deer horn 
picks in bank, 288. Ex- 
cavations by H. St. G. Gray, 
1908— 1922, account of noticed, 
664575665 4h Cost Ore 665! 

Excavations, ) Tecent, DY; 
Alex. Keillerand Stuart Piggott, 
in Antiquity, noticed, 663, 664. 

Hornbeam and Horse Ches- 
nut charcoal, 665. Human 
skeleton, 665. Kennet 
Avenue, 438; Beaker ‘burials, 
664; Buried stones set up, 316, 
317, 491, 663; Cup and ring 
marks on stones, 530, 531, 663, 
664; Excavations visited, 3; 
Stone holes found, 663 ; Stones 
roughly shaped 278, 663; 
Contemporary with ditch, 664. 

Kennet River, level of, 


665. Pottery, Peterborough 
type, 665. Preservation of 
site, scheme, W. Ormsby Gore 
on, 277—279, 316. Roman 
Aucissa brooch, 664. Saxon 
charters, 147. Stone axes 
from N. Wales, 480; Stones of 
tabular sarsen, 140. Straw 
plaiting industry, 281. 
Symbolic of Trinity (Stukeley), 
145. Weedon Hill, deriva- 
tion, 497. Westbrook Farm, 
281. Windmill Hill Camp, 
317; Causeways 278; Culture, 
Neolithic A and Beaker, 278, 
438, 618 ; Dog, Neolithic, 78, 
621; Flints halbert shaped and 
leaf-shaped, 61, 62, 278 
Mollusca, 665; Pottery, Peter- 
borough type, 278. 


Averay [Anveray], Barth. (M.P.), 


195. John ((M-P'), 192; 
194, 196—198. ithos: (MES, 
V7). 


Avington (Berks) Church, Pillar 
Piscina, now at Shetiond 
Woodlands, 319. Visited, 318. 

Avon River [Bristol], Catchment 
Board Report, 1931 —1935, 
noticed, 434, 441 ; Encroaching 
on- Salisbury Avon, 587, 588, 
590; Vale, Woodlands, 33. 

Avon [Hampshire], source 
and course of, 588, 590, 591; 
Act to improve navigation, 592, 
594. 

Awbreye, Will. (M.P.), 212. 

Awdry, (—) 346. Ambrose, 
429. Edw.Seymour,obit., 429. 

Col. R. W., 4. J., 356. 

Aylesbury, Earl of, 252. 

Aylesbury, John (M.P.), 204. 

Ayliffe, Mr., property at Imber, 
82. 

Aysshelye, John (M.P.), 212. 


Baa, John de (M-P!)F isi, 
Baat family, 157. 
Bache, Hen. (M.P.), 1885. 
Back, Beatrice, d. of Rev. S., 426. 
Badbury (Chiseldon), deeds, 441. 
(Dors.), Ackling Dyke, 513; 
Barrows, Roman ? 407, 
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Badger, Will. (M.P.), 210. 

Badminton Kennels, deer 
hounds and harriers, 1743, 350. 

Baggot, Hen. (M.P.), 209. 

Bagot, Thos. (M.P.), 206. 

Baller Will (M:P.), 197; See 
also Bayliffe. 

Baily John, 344; (M.P.), 201, 
202, 205, 214 ; See also Bayley. 

Baker, Edw. (M. Pp, CAO, EG: 


John (M.P.), 201. iReten NV. 
(Mery 249. Phil., 346. ° 
viele (ME >). 203: Will. 


(M.P.), 208. 

Baldry, Pet. (M.P.), 193, 195. 
Baldwin, Mr., 560. Rob., 341. 
NAIR (MED 24.855 
Balfour, Alicia H., d. of Capt. 


Ball, Thos. 
(QL IE), 178. . 

Ballo, John, 309. 

Bambridge, W. S., 433. 

Banaster, Radulphus (M.P.), 207, 
208. 

Banbury, 127. 

Banbury, Capt. Ch. Will., 546. 
Hon. Florence E., 546. 
Ered, Ud: iB: of Southam, 119 : 
Obit., 546. 

ibancrort, lsaac, 352. John, 
347; (M.P.) 263. Jos., 346. 

“ Bandy,” game, 276. 

Bank, John (M.P.), 207. 

Bankes, Will John (M.P.), 255— 
MST 

Banks, John (M.P.), 217. 

Banston, alias Macey, John, 534. 

Sam., 533, 534. 

Bapton (Codford) Shorthorns, 130. 

_ Barbour, Rog. (M.P.), 200. 

Barbury Castle Camp, visited, 3. 

Barfield, Rich., 341. 

‘Barford (Downton), 233, 240, 241, 
243. 


534, 535. Will. 


Bardney Abbey, H. Brakspear 


on, 126. 
Barett, Will. (M.P.), 208. 
Baring, Sir Francis (M.P.), 246. 
Barkeley, Edw. (M.P.), 213. 
Rob. (M.P.), 215. 
Barking, Abbot of, 317. 
Barker, Edw. (M.P.), 215. 
Sam. (M.P.), 229, 230. 


Barley chumper given, 441. 

Barleys axe van aw Ge Situs yo lel: 
writings, 303. 

Barnebe, Jeronimo, 383. 

Barnard, Humphrey, 341. 

Barne, Will. (M.P.), 211. 

Barnevyle, Will. (M.P.), 208. 


Barnes, Fras., 341. John, 396. 
O. H., 310. 
Baron, Edw. (M.P.), 208. 
ache (Mera er2 0.68 Rob. 


(M.P.), 179. Thos. (M.P.), 
207. 


Barré, Isaac (M.P.), 241—243. 


Barrett, John, 534. Sam., 534. 
Will., 342, 533. 


- Barrington, Bp. Shute destroyed 


belfry in Close, 615; Levelled 
cemetery round Cathedral, 139; 
S.of Viscount Barrington, 462 ; 
Supported Wyatt’s alterations, 
462. 


Barrows, in ‘““Ancient Burial 
Mounds of England,’’ Avebury 
and Marlborough Downs, 439 ; 
Cranborne Chase and Wood- 
yates, 439; Salisbury Plain, 
439, 440. Number in Eng- 
land, 439; In Wilts, 406. 
Bell and Disc Barrows confined 
to Wessex, 439. Bronze Age 
in S. Wilts, 22. Disc Barrows, 
114. Long Barrows, distri- 
bution, 618; Neolithic, 278, 
623 ; Number of in Wilts, 623; 
Wayland’s Smithy and Berks 
Downs, 439. Pond Barrows, 
G. M. Young on, 496—498 ; 
Habitation circles, 439. 
Roman Barrows beside roads, 
407. 

Barrymore, Rich., Earl of (M.P.), 
246. 

Bartelot, Thos. (M.P.), 204. 

Bartlow Hills, Roman enamel 
vessel, 558. 

Barton-on-Humber Church, 
Saxon tower for bells, 608. 

Barton, Nath. (M.P.), 254. 

Baselen, Will. (M.P.), 210. 

Baseley, Will. (M.P.), 211. 

Basildon Park, sheep and cattle, 
131. 
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Basing House (Hants), pavement 
tiles, 364. 

Baskerville, Thos., 638. 

Basques of Neolithic type, 623. 

Bassett, James (M.P.), 210. 
Will., 356. 

Basterd muskets, 637. 

Basyng, Edw. (M.P.), 2085. 
Will. (M.P.), 206. 

Bateman, Thos. (M.P.), 211. 


Bates, F. E., 296. Pras. jis, 
obit., 296. 

Bath Abbey, 127. Bishopric, 
One River, 434. Roman, 


629. Victoria Park opened, 
151. 

Bathampton, Little [Wylye], 
DOS: Birds, (10. 

Bathurst, Peter, 231, 235, 263, 


Batt, Chr., founds Salisbury, 
U.S.A., 389. Alice, 389. 
ISBNS, IOV, JE So, O° IOI Gi 

Wilts Arms,’ 286. 

Battle Abbey, restoration by H. 
Brakspear, 123, 127. 

Battlesbury Camp, iron sword, 
285. 

Bawdewyn, John (M.P.), 209. 

Bayham Abbey (Sussex), tiles, 
376. 

Bayliffe, Hen. (M.P.), 213. 
John (M.P.), 216. 

Bayley [Baylie, Bayly], Edw., 
342. Fe leing, (UME JE.)), 271183. 
Jane, 273. John (I and IJ), 
342. Nath. (M.P.), 241. 
Thos., 356. Vallee 4aline 
(M.P.), 199, 212. 

Baynard, Edw. (M.P.), 212. 
Phil (MEP.), 206. Mary, d. 
Of “Sin “Robi 501. Rob. 
(M.P.), 207, 213. 

Bayneham, Rob. (M.P.), 260. 

Bayntun [Bainton], And. (M.P.), 
210, 211. Edw. (M.P.), 212, 
219—221, 223—230, 263. 

Sir Edw. (M.P.), 209, 212, 214, 
216—219, 223, 224. Hen. 
(M.P.), 213—215, 222, 225, 226, 
261. Sir Hen. founds Brom- 
ham Almshouse, 565. John 
(M.P.), 203—205, 344. 

Nich. (M.P.), 226. 


Baynton-Rolt, Edw. (M P.), 235 
—238. 

Bazley, Miss, schoolat Salisbury, 
403. 

Beach family, 398. Thos. and 
Will., 398. Will. Hicks 
(M.P.), 251. 

Beachy Head downs, 620. 

Beads, Faience segmented, cylin- 
drical in Bronze Age barrows, 
origin and method of manu- 
facture, list of examples, 661, 
662. Egyptian ? 412, 662. 

Segmented and star shaped, 
Scotland, 662. Cylindrical 
segmented of glass, Roman, 
660, 662. 

Beaker Age, date of, 624 ; damper 
climate, 487. ‘Beaker folk, 
dogs and cattle, 278. First 
buried then burned the dead, 
626. In Spain, Brittany and 
Scandinavia, 624. Migration 
from Rhine, 619, 624. 

Beale, liz, Rhos devorshhost bs 
546. 

Bear bones at Amesbury, 61, 66. 

Bearcrop, Edw. (M.P.), 244. 

Beare, Hen., 343. John, 340, 
344. 

Bears, John, 340. 

Beaubec, Abbot of, 360. 

Beauboys, arms, 280. 

Beauchamp, Bp. Rich., 46, 461, 
610, 613. Lord (M.P.), 216. 

Minnie, d. of Wall., 549. 
Will. (M.P.), 204. 

Beaufort, Duke of, 544. Thos., 
Duke of Exeter, 451. 

Beaulieu Abbey, H. Brakspear 
on, 124; Paving tiles, 364. 

Beavers in Britain, 621. 

Beck, H. C., on Faience beads, 
267, 661. 

Beckford, Julines (MP.)) 2333 
239. Will., Bibliography of, 
by G.Chapmanand J. Hodgkin, 
noticed, 153: M.P., 245, 250) 
252, 253 ; Portraits, described, 
154. 

Beckinson, John (M.P.), 210. 

Beckhampton, see Avebury. 

Beckot [Becot], John (M.P.), 200. 

Rob. (M.P.), 199. 
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Bede bought Bell, 608. 

Bediord,- John, Duke of, in 
France, 450, 451, 457. 

Bedfordshire County Records 
Soc., gift, 667. 

Bedwyn, Great, 226. Borough, 
Court Leet and portreeve, 666 ; 
Flag, 666; Seal, 666; Staves 
of Beadle, Constable and 
Portreeve 666; Church, chest 
atS. Kensington, 666 ; Paving 
ileseO2.-o0o, 300, 367, 369. 

History of, noticed, 566. 

M.P.’s, list of, 177—264. 

Registers, part bound with 
Froxfield Reg., 303. Wood- 
land in Domesday, 28. 

Beechingstoke, 130. 

Beke, Eliz., 639. 

Bekensall [Beckinsale, Becken- 
saw], John (M.P.), 210, 211. 

Belbe, Radulphus (M.P.), 178. 

Belejambe, Rich. (M.P.), 180, 
182. 

' Bell, Will., 354. 

Bello Bosco (Beauchamp), Alice, 
d. of John de, 280. 

Bells, Church, change ringing 
mecuhar to Britain, 610; 
“Rings ’’ of in Saxon Churches ? 
608. 

Bemerton, Birds, 112. 

Bencroft Farm, 161. 

Benfield, Paul (M.P.), 243, 245. 

Benger, John (M.P.), 201, 205, 
207. 

Benett, Chr., 385. John (M.P.), 
213, 214, 253—257, 533— 535. 

Peereter * (MP), 190. 
Thos. (M.P.), 219, 224—227, 
253. WWYSUIL, (UMETes)iy 4, 

Mebennett Bros., gift, 571. 
Canon, 143. Major Cecil 
G:, obit., 133, 134. E. Grove, 
133. ‘knoss 593= Dre Ehos., 
monument, Cadaver, 460. 

Will., 210. 

Bentham, Rob. (M.P.), 205. 

Bentinck, Ld. George (M.P.), 238. 

Bentley Wood, 27. 

Berenger, Ingelram (M.P.), 182, 
184. 

Berges, Rob. de (M.P.), 183, 189. 
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Bergh., Walt. (M.P.), 206. 
Walt, atte, 43. 

Berkeley family arms, 280. 
Alianora, d. of Sir John, 452. 
Sindy Chea (VPA 223. 

Sibe (Glour,, Ald, 2S, W283 
Sir John (M.P.), 199, 219, 226. 
Marg., d. of John, 280. 
Sir Maurice (MEP) i 2: 
Berkenhead, John (M.P.), 223. 
Berks Arch. Soc. at Devizes, 492. 
Berkshire Book of Song, 442. 
Berry Town, 220, 222. 
Bertie, Hen. (M.P.), 229—232, 
262. James (M.P.), 233, 234. 
Peregrine (M.P.), 226—230, 
237—240, 262. Willoughby 
[M.P. ?], 263. 
Berwick St. James, Birds, 91, 109. 
Berwick 25t. john, 338. 
Common rights, Royal En- 
croachment, 3305. Manor 
bought by E. of Salisbury, 336, 
337 ; Held by Abbess of Wilton, 
335. Munday’s Pond in A.S. 
Charters, 339. Ponds at 
Waterstreet, 338. Rushmore 
and Staplefoot Lodges and 
walks, 336, 337. 
Berwyke, Gilbert de (M.P.), 185, 
188—190. John (M.P.), 209. 
Will. de (M.P.), 185. 
Bettenharn, Hen. (M.P.), 202. 
Beversbrook, 342. 
Bexley Heath, flint implements, 
70. 
Beymenstr’, Rich. de (M.P.), 183. 
Biddesden (Ludgershall), 226, 234. 
Biddestone, Birds, 100. 401. 
Churches (2), H. Brakspear 
on, 124. 
Bigge family, recusants, 637. 
Bigham, Lady Katherine, W. of 
Hone Edw, 423. 
Bikeleswade, Nich. de (M.P.),185. 
Bilbury Camp, 20. 
Bilkemore, Rob. de (M.P.), 187. 
Billett, Anth., 341. 
Billing, Bartrum, 52. 
Bindon Abbey (Dors.), tiles made 
at, 361. ; 
Bing, Sir Geo. (M.P.), 230. 
Bingham, Bp.,tomb in Cathedral, 
456. 
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Birch aoOse (VERA) Zoo 

Birchington (semi) leironyze 
hoard and pottery, 478. 

Bird, Jobn (M.P.), 200. 

Birds, songs of, 86. Trinom- 
inal system explained, 86. ° 
Birinus, St.,in the Thames valley, 

~ 146, 147. 

Birstingl, Ch., 637. 

Bishop [Bysshopp], John, 342, 
343) (MoP A 1822 Hedley, 
521. Nich, 523: Will. 
(M.P.), 201. 

Bishops Cannings, Coate, height 
of, 591. Horton, 590. 
Property of Walt. Maltravers 
and Rich. de Heriet, 334. 
Public house token, 570. 

Bishopstone (S.Wilts), Birds, 112. 

Church, founder’s tomb 
annexe, 4; Visited, 4. Well 
affected by Messines explosion, 
545. 

Bisse, Steph. (M.P.), 232. 

Bithwey, Rob. (M.P.), 209. 

Bitterlesh, |Syterleghi, ~ John 
(M.P.), 193—198. 

Bitterns, item at Royal Feast, 
565. Nesting in Wilts ? 106. 

Blackbird, pied and white, 100. 

Nest in well, 100. 

Black Cap, 88; Decreasing, 99. 

Blackere [Blecchere], Roger le, 
180, 181. 

Blacking Wey tie key 609) On 
Sherborne House, Salisbury, 
400, 401. 

Blackland, ratepayers, 1695, 342. 

Blackmore Forest, 28. 

Blackmore, H. P., 285. 

Blackstone, Will. (M.P.), 239, 240. 

Blackwell, Sir Lambert (M.P.), 
231. 

Bladworth, Mr., 285. 

Blake [Blaake], Hen., 343 ; ( 
227—229. John, 82; ( 
194, 196, 200. Rob. (M.1 , 
201. Steph., 340, 344. 
Will. (M.P.), 218, 264. 

Blanchard, Pdw. 522: 

Bland, Sir John (M.P.), 238. 

. Blandford to Shaston Road, 337. 

Blandford, James, 533, 534. 


Blankpayne, Will.(M.P.), 197, 198. 
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Blathwayt, Rev. F. L., 85. 

Blayney, Phos: Ay ord (Mors, 
249. 

Blisse, Edw. (M.P.), 217. 

Blois, Bp. Hen. of, tomb at Win- 
chester, 456. 

Blount, Michael (M.P.), 212. 
Thos. (M.P.), 198. 

Blunsdon Castle Hill, Civil War 
tradition, 115. - 

Blunsdon St. Andrews, Ashmead 
Brake, earth circles, 113, 121. 

Burytown Farm, 435; 
Hartline rcincle mally Bushey 
Mead, earth circles, 116. 

Blunsdon St. Leonards, 435. 

Bluntesden, Hen. de, 391. 

Boar, Sus scrofa and S. vittatus, 
621, 622. 

Bochard, Johny Spicer =(MaRaF 
196. Walt. (M.P.), 184. 

Bockland, John de (M.P.), 189. 

Maurice (M.P.), 223—227. 
Walt. (M.P.), 223, 262. 

Boddington, Geo. (M.P.), 262. 

Bodenham [Bodnam] _ Cecilia, 
Prioress of Kington and Abbess 
Of Waltonmas27-ocs: Hen. 
CMEIE Se Bil, PIL. 

Bodere, Thos. le (M.P.), 179. 

Bodley and Garner, painted roofs, 
318. 

Bodman, Humph. (I and II), 340. 

thos 343. 

Bodyguard, Royal, 128. 

Bohun, Humph. de, III, Charter 
to Monkton Farleigh, 276. 

Bokyngham, John (M.P.), 209. 

Boldero, Hen. G. (M.P.), 257. 

Boleford, Thos. (M.P.), 196. 

Boles’ Barrow, blue stone and 
sarsen at Heytesbury and 
Salisbury Museum, 267. No 
proof of Neolithic date, 141. 

Bollenham, John (M.P.), 199. 

Bond, Col. E. Z., 80. 

Bonde family, 157, 158. Karin, 
158. Philly ose Thos. 
(M.P.), 199. 

Bone needle, Thorney Down, 646, 
654. 

Boner, Thos. (M.P.), 201. 

Bonham family, 442. Hold 
Hazelbury, 556. John owned 
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Eimmiser (Dors,), 555; M-P., 
184, 203 ; Of Wishford, 556 ; Sir 
John, Sheriff, 556. Nich. de 
(M.P ), 190, 192—195. Thos. 
of Wishford, legend of seven 
aiaspirem, ooo ; (MOP .), 199. 

Bonhommes, order of, costume, 
eve i, Brakspear on; 12 ; 
Monks or Friars ?, 13, 14. 

iBewt (2 Bout), Hen: le (M-P.), 
194. Rob. le (M.P.), 194. 

Boone, Dan. (M.P.), 235. 

Booth, Geo. (M.P.), 226 John, 
395. Edw. W. (M.P.), 246. 
Bordeaux, Alabaster tablet, 541. 
Boreford, Thos.(M.P.), 194—197. 

Boreland Hill (Lake), 152. 

Bborenius, Dr. Lancred, -. 367: 
Arranges picture exhib., 559; 
Excavations at Clarendon, 316, 
491; Reads paper on Claren- 
don, 5. 

Bos longifrons, 585; Bones in 
Long Barrows, 585, 586; In 
Early Iron Age, 300. 

Bos primigenius, bones in barrows, 
585; Domesticated at Ave- 
bury, Ss; Extinct in Bronze 
Age, 586; Horns at Cherhill 
and Newbury, 583, 586. 


Boscawen, Hon. Anne, 425 

Boscombe, birds, 110. 

Boscombe Down East, angle 
ditch excavated, 468 —470; 
Early Bronze Age flints and 
polished stone axe, 480. 
Beaker dwelling pit, 470, 474, 
475, 488; Flint scrapers, 475, 
480, 483; Pottery, 475. 
Ditches of Deverel-Rimbury 
date, 488; Sheep and goat 
bones, 470. . Enclosure, by 
J. F. S. Stone, 466-489 ; 
Ditch of Enclosure with cause- 
ways excavated, 470, 471 ; Late 
Bronze Age, 488 ; Excavations 
by J. F.S. Stone, 491, 644, 646 ; 
Flints from, 481, 482, 654, 656 ; 
Mollusca, A. S. Kennard on, 
486, 658 ; Pottery, Late Bronze 
Age, globular urns, &c., 476, 
478, 479, 648, 652 ; Ditch, 466 ; 
Rubbish heap, pot boilers, 474. 


Boteler, Hen) (Mee) 20a: 
Phil le (M_P.), 178. 

Botes, Gilbert de (M.P.), 187. 

Botreaux, Marg., 457. Will. 
(M.P.), 203 ; Bequests to Grey- 
omiehes, 27 

Bothe (—) (M.P.), 206. Rob. 
(M.P.), 207. 

Bottenham, Agnes founds Trinity 
Hospital, Salisbury, 291. 
Hen. (M.P.), 202. 

Boucher, Mr., 567. Thos. (M.P.), 
229), 233) 

Boughten (Ches.), 354. 

Bougies, John (M.P.), 194. 

Bourne river and valley, 514, 588, 
590. 

Bourne, Mr., 343. 

Bourne, Anna, d. of Felix, 134. 

Jobn (MEP). 196: 
Samees4op 

Bout, Hen.le(M.P.), 194, 196. 
Rob. le, 191—193. See also 
Bont. 

Bouverie, Hon. Mrs., 494. 
Barth. (M.P.), 246, 249, 250, 
253, 256. Chearlen= (MEPs), 
202. Duncombe  Pleydel 
(M.P.), 249, 256, 257. Edw. 
(M.P.), 239, 240, 241, 248, 264. 

Jacob P. Viscount Folkes- 
stone (M.P.), 240. Sir Jacob 
(M.P.), 236. Pom LE, (Me), 
258. Will. (M.P.), 237, 238. 

Will. Hen. (M.P.), 241, 243 
AS DAU. 

Bowden Park, 232, 233. 

Bowden, Will. (M.P.), 205. 

Bower, Rob., 214, 390. 

Bowerchalke, Birds, 110. 

Bowers, Mr., 417. 

Bowman,Seymour(M.P.),221,261. 

Bowood Heronry, 106. In 
Pewsham Forest, 32. 
Mausoleum, 422. Orangery, 
159. Park, 424. 

Bowyer, Sir Geo. (M.P.), 251. 

Box, 226, 244, 435: Arms, 280. 

Becket’s Well, 347, 349. 

Blind House repair, 346. 

Bolwell’s Place, 555. 
Bought by Sir G. Speke, 556. 

ISIROOl DNA. Chapel of 
St. David, 554. Chapel 

2w 2 
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Plaister, 1790, and sign of bell, 
553. Church, 639; Archi- 
tecture, Sir H. Brakspear on, 
124; Burials in, forbidden, 348 ; 
Dedication changed ? 554 ; Dog 
whipping, 348; Earth round 
foundations dug out, 348 ; 
Illustrations, 1790, 1796, 553, 
556. Church selousews47— 
348. Churchwardens’ Accts., 
1747, 348, 349. Churchyard 
limes cut, 347; Stone coffins 
from Hazelbury, 555. Fire 
engine in Church, 347. Foxes 
paid for, average number, 1724 
—1770, 348, 350. Goal and 
Marshalsea money, 347. 
Hatt, barrows of three kings’ 
legend, 175. Hulkbeare, 555. 
Kingsdown, 553. Oak 
boughs for May 29th, 348, 349. 
@verseens: accts:,, poor 1eE- 
lief, 345. Parish Records, 
by A. Shaw Mellor, 346 —357. 
Pauper removed Cheshire 
to Box, 1755, order in full, 353 
— 355. Poor House and 
Small Pox House, 345, 346. 
Pot found, 311. Revel Sun- 
day, riots, 1822, 350, 351 ; Dis- 
order and suppression, 1865, 
346, 347, 351. Ringers’ pay- 
ments, 347, 348. Roman 
villa excavated by H. Brak- 
spear, 123, 125. Sparrows 
paid for, 349. Stocks re- 
paired, 347. Terrier, 347. 
Vermin paid for, 350. 
Wadswick granted to Monkton 
Farleigh, 554. Warnecliffe 
[Wornechiff], 555. See also 
Chapel Plaister, Hazelbury. 
Boxe, Joan, dof Joh de, 280: 
John (MEP:), 194. Vhos., 
459, 465. 
Boyer, Simon (M.P.), 212. 
“Boys and Music,” by J. W: 
Ivimey, noticed, 432, 433. 
Boys; J: ©, 285: 
Boyter, Jos., 399. 
Boyton and Corton, bequest to, 
273. 
Boyton, Thos. (M.P.), 194. 
Will. (M.P.), 199. ; 


Bracher, James, 534. 

Braden (Braydon) Forest, in 
Domesday, | 275 23) 7 oll 
Lands of Glastonbury Abbey 
given to Penn, 304. Pond, 
birds, 107, 108. Rights of 
Brokenborough, 27. : 

Bradenstoke Priory, 159. Isl. 
Brakspear on, 124—126. 
Before and after destruction, 
illusts., 553. Built of Hazel- 


bury stone, 556. Excava- 
tions, 126. Interments 
found, 286. Paving tiles, 
362. 


Bradenstok, John de (M.P.), 185. 

Bradford-on-Avon, Abbey House, 
Medizval stone drain, 491. 
Barn, 155, 495 ; Accounts, 167, 
445, 491; Electric light sug- 
gested, 316; Farm implements, 
obsolete, preserved, 315, 316; 
H. Brakspear on, 126 ; Repairs, 
314, 315, 445: Sheriff's coach 
Bye, ey Ol Barton Bridge, 
155. Bridge (Town), Chapel 
on, 155, 159 ; H. Brakspear on, 
126. ““Bradtoxd amc) sats 
Churches,” by Canon W- ie 
Clarke, noticed, f55. ~“Churchy 
glass, Flemish, date of, 155. 
Reredos in N. wall, 155. 
Church House, old, 155. 


Leigh louse, 295: Public 
lognsos, 26). MPs, list om 
1295-8327 hi —=204e 

River, 434. Saxon C@hurel 


159; Built of Hazelbury stone, 

556; Dateof, 155. Secondary 

School endowment, 296. 

Swineherds in Domesday, 28. 
Tory Chapel, 155. 

Bradford, Rev. B. W., gifts, 162. 

Bradley, North, advowson given 
to Edington, 8, 11. Smug- 
gling, 24. Witch Pit Wood, 
Anabaptists’ meeting place, 
560. . 

Bradley. Hens (Marsa 20s 
John (M.P ), 203. 

Brakspear, Sir Harold, 315, 317, 
360, 877; As guide, 5, 415; 
On architecture of Churches, 
595—607 ; On Britford Ch., 5; 
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On Edington Monastery, 1— 
19; On Figheldean Ch., 605, 
606; On Netheravon Ch., 606, 
607; Excavates Monasteries, 
Pao eeresident .of W.A- Soc., 
SG: Restores Hazelbury 
Manor, 556; Work of Church 
restoration, 123; Obit. with 
list of writings, 123—127. 

itarold (il), 123. Oswald S., 
128 ; gift, 595. Will. H., 123. 

Bramber (Sussex) Borough, 500 ; 
Election, 503. 

Brambling, 90, 94. 

Branden, 337. 

Brasfield, Mr., 523. 

Bratton Camp, 159; Breach in 
bank by, flood, 539, 540; Early 
Iron Age, 439. Geology, 589. 

Braughing (Herts), Roman enamel 
cup, 358. : 

Braundeston | Braundeclon], John 
de, 177—180. 

Breamore, 226, 227. Church, 
Saxon work, 6, 606. House 
visited, 6. Priory, tiles, 367 ; 
Swine in the King’s Forest, 26. 

Breast Plough, given, 16], 491. 

iIBrecknock, Geo. C. Pratt (M.P.), 
255. 

Bremesgrove, Will. (M.P.), 203. 

Bremhill, registers copied, 492. 

Wick Hill, Maud Heath’s 
monument repaired, 562. 

Brente, John, 611; Sir John, 384. 

Brentnall, H. C., 576; Gift, 513 ; 
On Marlborough Castle, 543 ; 
President of W.A. Soc., 492. 

isnette, Thos: (M.P.), 216. —- 

Brettenham Park (Suff.), 546. 

Brewer, Dr., 346. Dr. D., 494. 

Brickell, John, 535. 

Brickworth, 227 ; Owned by Eyre 
family, 298. 

Bridgeman, Sir Orlando (M.P.), 
232. 

Bridger, Rev. E.-V., gift, 442. 

Bridges, Hen. (M.P.), 209. 
peeph 346. Sir Rich: (M P.), 
209, 211. 

aicport, Thos. de, house in 
Salisbury Close, 391. 

Brigg, Will. (M.P.), 206. 

Brighampton, Thos.de(M.P.),191. 


Brigges [Briggys], John (M.P.), 
208. Fiche: (MEP) 203: 

Bright family, connected with 
Lyneham and Christian Mal- 
ford, 152. 

Brightmerston, Steph. de (M.P.), 
179, 180. 

Brightwy, Galfridus (M.P.), 180. 

Brimsden, Hen., 566. 

Brinkworth Church, bell, 296; 
Restoration, cost of, 296. 
Pauper emigrants, I5l. 
Rectors, 296. 

Brisingham, Hugh of, Greyfriar, 
39, 40, 41. 

Bristol, Avon, 434. Callow 
Hill Street, derivation, 304. 
Cannynge’s House, tiles, 377. 

Sts | Mairyish aixedely fie, 

Church,;-H. Brakspear on, 127. 

And: Glos: Arch: Soc. at 
Devizes, 492. 

Bristolha, Will. de (M.P.), 183. 

Britford, 147. Birds, 91, 92, 
95, 97, 100, 103— 110, 112, 113. 

Church, Saxon arch in N. 
wall open, illust., 5; Inner 5S. 
door Saxon? 5; Tiles, 365— 
367; Visited, 5. Woodland 
Ot, 21. 

Brit. Record Assoc., gifts, 164, 
312, 327, 442, 667, 668. 
Brit. Museum, objects, 541. 

Broad Chalke Church, visited, 5. 

Old Rectory garden, visited, 
5, 

Broad Town, 298. 
423. 

Brocas, Bernard (M.P.), 197. 

Brockwell, Wingfield, 593. 

Brodribb, Hen., 403. 

Brokenborough, woodland in 
Domesday, 27, 28. 

Brome, Capt., gift, 315. Rich., 
343. 

Bromham, almhouses founded by 
Sir Hen. Bayntun, 565. 
Register copied, 667. 

Bromley, John (M.P.), 202—204. 

W., 354. 

Bronze Age, date of, 624. 
Habitation, see Winterbourne 
Gunner. Ritual for evoking 
spirits, 496. 


Charity, 
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Bronze Age, Late, dry climate, 
~ 487, 658. Cattle kraals, 640. 
Rise of warlike spirit, 625. 
Urnfield culture, 625. 
Bronze Age, Middle,dampclimate, 
300. 

Bronze casting, invention of, 625. 
Implements, bartered, 625. 
Bracelet, Thorny Down, 

651, 653, 654. Dagger, Ash- 
ton Keynes, 281. Palstave, 
Edington Burtle (Som.), 653. 
Double looped, West 
Buckland (Som.), age of, 653. 
Swords, leaf-shaped, date 
of, 627, 628; Figsbury Rings, 
654. Torques, Edington and 
W. Buckland, 653 ; Age of, 653. 
Brook House, 556. 
Brooke, Ch. (M.P.), 251, 204. 
John (MEPs), 2 10Es Sig yjolhi 


(Mee) ide 

Brooks, Ann, 340. Anthony, 
341, 343. Kath., 341. 
Mary, 341. 

Brounker [Bronker, Brunker, 
Brouncker), Hen. (M.P.), 212 
== AN Will. (M.P.), 212— 
214, 221. 


Brougham, James (M.P.), 297, 
258. 

Broun, Thos. (M.P.), 205, 206. 

Browne, Capt., gift, 161. Mrs., 
341. Rev. A. L, ‘Lord 
Halifax and the Malmesbury 
Election, 1701, 1 Letters, 
500—503. Anthony (M.P.), 

210. Benedict, 341, 344. 
Ch., 348. Dorcus, 342. 
Bp. G. Forrest, 123. 
F, J., gift, 164. J., sketch of 
Avebury, 664. John, willof, 
46; (M.P.), 204. Rich. 
(M.P.), 222, 342, Will., 342, 
344, 346, 347. 

Bruce, Charles, Lord (M.P.), 230, 
2 Sile Ch. Brudenel, Ld. 
(M.P.), 246, 248, 249, 251. 
Geo., Will., F., Ld. B. (M.P.), 
255. James (M.P.), 230,246. 

Rob. (M.P.), 229, 231—233. 

Thos., Lord B. (M.P.), 224, 
225 ; Major-Gen. Thos. (M.P.), 
245, 246. 


Brudenel, James (M.P.), 240, 241. 
James), ©, di (MR), 253) 

254, 255, John Montagu, 
Ud. (MPa), 2398 Roby (MaRS) 
238—-240, 246. 

Brugis [Brugges], Will. (M.P.), 
205, 212. 

Bruninge|Brynyng], Rich.(M.P.), 
mA 


‘“* Brunswick, Ch. Will. Ferd., 
Duke of; by Ede ritziawnce, 
290}. 

Brut-- johnei viErs) e200: 

Thos. (M.P.), 191. 

Bryd, John (M.P.), 195, 200, 202, 
204. 

Brydges, Gray (M.P.), 214. 

Brygge, Will. (M.P.), 205. 

Bryght, Rich. (M.P.), 203. 

Bryghtwy, Will. (M.P.), 183. 

Bryn Celli Dhu, ox bones, 485. 

Buchanan, Rev Alfred, 150. 

Buck, Sam. and Nath., views, 
289. 

Buckden [Bugden], site of, 338, 
339. 

Buckholt Woods, 28. 

Buckler, John, drawings, 400. 

Buckland (Berks), advowson and 
title given to Edington, 8, II, 
12. 

Buckland, West (Som.), bronze 
bracelet, 653. 

Bucklond, John (M.P.), 21 

Budesthorn, John (M.P.), 

Bukedon, 337. 

Bulford, 514. Birds, 96, 101, 
104, 105, 109, 110. 

Bulkeley, Ch., tenant of Grey- 
friars, Salisbury, 47, 49; Sheriff, 
50. 

Bulkington, Manor and _ tithes 

. given to Edington, 16. 

Bulkington [Bukynton], Thos., 
effigy at Edington, 16. . 

Bull, Dan. (M-P.); 239: 
Merkes, 340. Will. 345. 

Bullfinch, increasing, 94. 

Buller, Sir Redvers, 128. 

Bulwer, Hen. Lytton (M.P.), 257. 

Bunday, Sam., 022. 

Bundy, Mr., 523. 

Bungay, Thos., 39. 

Bunkere, Rich. (M.P.), 198. 


l 
197. 


Will., 524. 
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ipant, Hen. (M.P.), 198. 

iBurbach, John (M.P.), 193. 
Ixob, de (MEP); 187. 

Burbage, Sudden Farm, deriva- 
mon 498 > “Earth circle ex- 
cavated, A. D. Passmore on, 
288; Meeting place of hundred ? 
496, 497. 

Burchell, Rob , 342. 

Burcombe, St. John’s Hospital, 
Prior of, 546. 

Burderop, Birds, 111. 

Burel, Will. (M.P.), 186. 

Burforde, Thos. (M.P.), 197, 198. 

Burgess [Burgeys, Burges], Rev. 
Cab obit. 551. James, 603. 

NVaililise (VIE espa liia 

Burgh, Eliz. de, Lady of Clare, 4°. 

Burghill, Thos. (M.P.), 206. 

Burke, Will. (M.P.), 239, 240. 

Burle, John de (M.P.), 177, 178. 

Burlegh, John (M.P.), 206. 

Burmester, Capt., carving at 
Shefford, 319. 

Burnel, Rob , 40. 

immnet, 8p. Gilbert, founds 
Theolog. Coll., 301. 

Burnham Abbey (Bucks), H. 
Brakspear on, 124. 

Burras, A. E., 85. 

Burrell, Sir Merrick (M.P.), 242. 

Burrow, Mrs, gift, 441. 

Burry, Hen. (M.P.), 184. 

Burt, Thos., 534. 

Burthamus, John, Friar, 48, 52. 

Burton, Fras. (M.P.), 243. 
John, 533, 534. Rich., Vicar 
of Hannington, 309. 

Bury Court, 220. 

Bury Wood Camp, Colerne, E. H. 
Downman on, 505, 506 
A. Shaw Mellor on, plan, 504 
—512. Accounts of, by 
Aubrey, Hoare, Scrope, &c., 
504, 505. Construction, 
method, 509. Entrances 
described, 507, 508, 510. 
Enclosure, rectangular inside, 
506, 510, 511. Early Iron 
Age, 511. Habitation site, 
OT. Internal fosse, 510. 
Neolithic ? flints, 511. Plan, 
O.S., 506. 


Bush, F. A., 418. Paul, Rector 


of Edington, 13. Will., does 
penance, 272. 

Bussel, Mrs., 281. 

Bustards, Great, Salisbury 
Museum, 149. 


Butcher, Thos., 309. 

Butler, Miss, restores Avebury 
screen, 282. Alice C., on 
Sherston Church, noticed, 155. 

Dr. Werner, 475. 

Butt, Will., 344. 

Button, Francis (M.P.), 213. 

Sir Will. (M.P.), 209, 218. 

Buxton, John J. (M.P.), 251, 253, 
954257: Sir kes (vePA: 
246, 248. 

Buzzard, nesting, 86, 105, 106. 

By or Box brook, 667. 

Byam family, Gainsborough por- 
trait Oe Oi: 

Byde, John (M.P.), 203. 

Byliyntre, Will. (M.P.), 200. 


Cabelifixichs (MEP); 212. Dr. 
Will. founds Warmiunster, 
U.S.A , 568. 

Cachecote, Rich. (M.P.), 194. 

Cadle (Widow), 343. 

Cadnam, 213. 

Calcraft, John (M.P.), 239. 

Calf weaner, given, 441. 

Caliver, 637. 

Calley, Thos. (M.P.), 252, 257. 

Callowhill, Hannah, 304. 

Calne, Bear Inn, 1695, 340. 
Castle St., 1695, 341. Birds, 
100. Cowedg, 1695, Rate- 
payers, 344. Church. archi-= 
tecture, H. Brakspear on, 125; 
Rate for Repair of, 1695, List 
of Ratepayers, copied by C. R. 
Everett, 340—344; Roof, H. 
Brakspear on, 126. Church 
Street, 1695, 341. Cozen St., 
1695, 341. Crown Inn, 1695, 
341. Eastman St., 1695, 
342. Geology, 142. 
M.P.’s, List of, 1295—18832, 


177—2€4. Longclose, 340. 

Mill, 1695, 341. Morti- 
mer’s, 340. Pattonden Ste 
1695, 341. Pigeon Close, 
1695, 341. Quemerford, 


Ratepayers, 1695, 342. 
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River, 434. Stock, Rate- 
payers, 1695, 343. Stockley, 
Ratepayers, 1695, 343. 
Secondary School, 295. 
Studley, Conigre, 344; Long- 
dom Mead, 344; Ratepayers, 
1695, 344; The Swerns, 344. 
White Hart, 1695, 340. 
Whetham, Ratepayers, 1695, 
343. Whitley Lock Hill, 
Ratepayers, 1695, 343. 
Calston, Thos. (M.P.), 199. 
Calstone and Blackland, Customs 


of Manors, 424. Church, 
Gros Slalos. Y7 7, Horns of 
Urus, (error), 583. Mill, 1695, 


342. Ratepayers, 1695, 342. 
Calthorpe, Ath) Gy (Mera 25a; 
Fred G. (M.P.), 253, 255. 

Hen.- (M.P-), - 236 

James (M.P.), 238, Reynolds 

(M.P.), 227, 228, 230—233, 262, 

263. 

Calvert, John (M.P.), 242. 

Sir Will. (M P.) 238. 
Cambridge, Franciscans, 39. 
Cameliord, Ud) Gihos. Ritt), 243) 
Camoys, Ld., 449. 

Camps, Contour and Promontory, 
511. Connected by roads, 
20. Early Iron Age, 20. 

Canberga Church given to Lewes, 
276. 

Candidula caperata, 658. 

Canevacer, Will. le (M.P ), 180. 

Canis palustris, 78 

Canning, Stratford (M.P.), 256. 

Cannock Chase, Rich., forester of, 
554. 

Canterbury Cathedral, Francis- 
can lectures, 38, 39. Grey- 
friars, 36, 38. 

Cantilupe [Cauntelow], Rob. de 
(M Pe; Ass: 

Canynges, John (M.P.), 198. 

Caperugg, Gilbert de (M.P.), 182. 

Carberry, Geo. Wd.« (MP*), 233) 
234, 265. 

Card, Rob., 341. 

Cardemaker [Gardemaker], Rich. 
(M.P.), 196—199. 

Cathampton, Hs Py wurtrellay 
of (MPs) y Zoli 2535200 

Carleton, Anth. (M.P.), 212. 
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Carlisle, Earl of, 293. 

Carpenter, Ancehdeacon tela 
obit., 546, 547. . 

Canc Miss (63 

Carrion Crow, eggs of, 91. 

Carter’s perquisites, straw, &c., 
303. 

Carter, Edw., 34l. 
(M.P.), 182. 

Cary [Carye], Sir Edmund (M_P.), 
Daly John (M.P.), 198. 
Thos. (M.P.), 216 

Carychium minimum, 64, 78, 486. 

Case neue . 

Castelcombe, John(M. P.), 202,204. 

Casterley Camp, breaks in bank 
by flood ? 539. 

Castilion, Fras (M.P.), 214. 

Castle Ditches Camp, 21. 

Castle Howard (Yorks), 293. 

Castle, Edw., 348. 

Cattle, domestication of, 621. 
Kraals, Late Bronze Age, 640. 

Ways, Early Iron Age, 
described, 21. 

Caundell, Will., 384. 

Cave, Dr Aya) on sSarcom 
skeletons, 266. 

Cavendish, Ld. Ch) (WEE) 234 

Thos. (M.P.),-214. 

Cawker, Rev. L. G,, obit., 298. 

Cawkutt, Fred, 134. 

Ceawlin defeated, 147. 

Cecil, Algernon (M.P.), 221. 
James, Viscount Cranbourne 
(Me) 4ale Rob.~ (WLP 
219. 231. 

Cecilioides acicula, 65, 79, 486. 

Celtre (Chitterne’, Barony of, 334. 

Cepzea hortensis, 65, 299, 486. 
Nemoralis, 65, 79, 486, 658. 

Cerdic, head of Saxons, 146, 147. 

Cerne, Sir Edw. and Elyne, brass, 
Draycot, 601. Sire. Phil@ 
effigy, 601. Phillippa de 
(I and II), monuments, 601. 

Cerney, David (M.P.), 211. 

Cernuella virgata, 658. 

Cetum =Chute Forest, 25, 27. 

Chaddleworth House( Berks), 549. 

Chaffcutter, old, given, 666. 

Chaffinch, buff coloured, 94. 

Chafyn, John (MEPRSy 20s 
Thos. (M,P.), 209, 2115 227: 
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Chalfield, Great, Manor built of 
Hazelbury stone, 556; Re- 
stored by H. Brakspear, 123. 

Chalk country open down, 619, 
620. 

Chalk, Walt. (M.P.), 205. 

Chaloner, Archdeckne (M.P.), 244. 

Will. (M.P.), 198. 

Chamberlain family, connected 

with Cordwainers’ Co., 151, 152. 

Connexion with Wilts, 151. 

Sir Austin, 152. John, 
152. ios (and: Il), 52; 
Letters of, 668. Ruchess ale 
(M.P.) 201. sinosas (Mei). 
POAPEOWall (111, WT), 151, 152: 

Chambers, Thos., indictment, 81 
— 84. Will. (M.P.), 211. 

Chambre, Rob. (M.P.), 194. 

Chancels of Churches lower than 
nave, 600. 

Chancey, Hen. (M.P.), 202. 

Chandler, John, 291. 

Chantries dissolved, 452, 453. 

Chapel Plaister (Box), derivation, 
555. H. Brakspear on, 124. 

Elm tree with sign of Bell 
iin a5: Niche over door 
for statue not lamp, 555, 556. 

Chapelleyn, Thos.(M.P.), 192, 193. 

Shapman, John le (M-P.), 177, 
179. Rob. (M.P.), 194—196. 

Chardstock (Dors.), Bishop’s resi- 
dence, 137. 

Charles I, Trial, 435. 

Charlton, 296. Charlton. All 
Saints, S. Wilts, birds, 109. 
Charlton, Nr. Malmesbury, 
Church architecture, H. Brak- 
spear, 597, 598 ; Monument to 
Sir H. Knevet, 597; Screens 
from old Suffolk pew, 598 ; 
pulpit with inscription, 598. 

Pauper emigrants to 
Canada, 151. 

Charlton, John, excavations at 
Old Sarum, 316 ; (M.P.) [(Cherl- 
ton] 199—201. 

Chatwell, Gt. (Staffs), 354. 

Chaucombe, Thos. de (M.P.). 179, 
182. 

Chaundler, Rob., 542; (M.P.), 
195, 197, 201— 203. See also 
Chandler. 
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Chaundre, Rich. (M P.), 207. 
Chaydok, Thurston, 47. 
Cheesment, John (M.P.), 250. 
Chelfurist, Will. le (M.P.), 177. 
Cheney, Sir John, effigy, 464. 
Cheney Court, 553.7" 
Cheney [Chenvin, Chevy, Cheven] 
family, 554, see Cheyny. 
Cherburgh (France) Castle, 451. 
Cherhill, animal bones, Urus, 583 


—586. Cottage, 159. 
Hayle Farm, 584. Monu- 
ment, origin of, 159. Pottery 


found with Urus horns, 584, 
586. White Horse, 159. 

Chertsey, tile kilns, 360, 363. 

Cheselbourne, payment to Lid- 
dington Rector, 517. 

Chesterton, Will. (M.P.), 200. 

Chestnut, Horse, Early Bronze 
Age, 665. 

Cheteleshevede, 337. 

Chetwynd, John (M.P.), 262. 
Will. (M.P.), 234. 

Cheverel, Rog. de (M.P.), 178. 

Chew Magna, 434. 

Cheyny, Edmund (M.P.), 203. 
Hugo (M.P.), 195, 196. 
Johnie (MERA 208: 
Radulphus (M.P.), 194, 197. 

Sin Robs r47. 

Chichester Cathedral, detached 
bell tower, 608. Greyfriars, 
38. 

Chichester, Bp. of, 593. 

Chiffchaff, 89, 98. 

Chiffinch, Will., 593. 

Chigwell (—), 554. 

Child, Sir Fras. (M.P.), 228—231. 

John (M.P.), 188, 229. 
Rob. (M.P.), 232. Thos. 
(M.P.), 199, 205, 206. 

Chilmark stone, 605. 

Chilotrema lapicida, 65, 79. 

Chilton Foliat, derivation, 554. 

Church, tiles, 441. 
Lodge, 253, 254, 256—258. 

Chipman, John le (M.P.), 180. 

Chippelegh, John (M.P.), 195, 
196. 

Chippels, John (M.P.), 198. 

Chippenham, bequest of Ld. 
Walt. Hungerford, 452. 
Birds, 92, 93, 95, 96, 100, 101, 


BOX 
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106, 110, I11. Borough, 
500, 501. Church, held by 
Bp. Osborn, 555. Election, 
502. Forest in Domesday, 
Qe Oreos Manor, Wood- 
land in Domesday, 28. 
M.P.’s, List of, 1295—1832, 
177—264. Overseers’ accts., 
by. hy. He Tinton, + sar 
River, 434. Swineherds in 
Domesday, 28. 

Chipping Sodbury, 434. 

Chiselbury Camp, by R. C. C. 


Clay, 20—24. Barrows near 
excavated, 23. Called Blaed- 
byrig, 22. Cattleways, 20, 


ae Early Iron Age, 5, 22. 
Earthworks near, 23. 

Flint axe, 22. Habitation, 
no signs of, 20, 22. Old 
turnpike road, 28. Visited, 
Se 

Chiseldene, Rich. de (M.P.), 181. 

Chisenbury, West, Saxon Ceme- 
tery, 149. 

Chiswell, Rich. (M.P.), 232. 


Chitterne All Saints’ Church, 
tiles, 375. Valley, 589. 
Vicarage, Reminiscences 
of, 143. 
Chitterne, Will. (M.P.), 193, 
196—199. 
Chiver, Hen., 340, 342. 
Chivers, Hen. (M.P.), 226—229. 
Rob., 344. 
Chivvy, Game, 276. 
Choefs (Choaffs), Jackdaws, 


payment for, 350. 
Chokke, Alex. (M.P.), 215, 216. 


Cholmeley, Mrs., Garden at 
Lushill, 495. Will. (M.P.), 
216, 217. 


Chowne, Nich. (M.P.), 210. 
Christ and the Trades, 
painting, 635. 
Christchurch Haven, 
592, 594. 
564. 
Christian Malford, Bright family, 
152. Church Architecture, 
H.: Brakspear on, 596; Chanicel 
floor lower, 596; Circles on 
buttresses, 596; Font, 597; 
Glass, 596; Screen, 596, 597. 


mural 


surveyed, 
Priory altar piece, 


Christianity in Britain after 
Romans left, 631. 

Christopher, R. T., 316. 

Chubb, Alfred, 130. Sir Cecil 


H. E., bought Stonehenge, 130; 
Obit., 130. Sir John C., 130. 
Montagu H., 544. 

‘‘Chuck’”’ game, 347. 

Church and Ch. yd. inscriptions, 
copying of, 317. 

Church, Sir Arthur, 360. 

Churchill, Geo. Spenser (M.P.), 
253. 

Chusselden, Will. (M.P.), 192. 

Chute, Birds, 92, 93, 95, 98, 101— 


103, 105, 109, 112. British 
gold coins, 158. Lapwing, 
87. 

Chute Forest, 27, 28. Cetum, 


25. Croke family, 554. 
Oaks for Salisbury Grey Friars, 
36, 37. 

Chute, Chaloner (M.P.), 220. 

Chyke, Rob. (M.P.), 196. 

Chysauster (Corn), Early Iron 

Age house, 647. 
Chyverden, Rob. de. (M.P.) 188, 
Egidius de (M.P.), 179. 

Cirencester, Roman, 629. 

Cirl Bunting, nesting, 95. 

Cissbury flint axe, 70. 

Clacton (Essex), excavations by 
- H. Warren, 55. Flints, hal- 
_berd shaped, 61. Pottery, 

Woodhenge grooved, 62— 64. 

Clapham, Dr. E. W., 85. 

Clare, arms on tiles, 362, 363, 365. 

Isabella, d. of Will., E. of 
Gloucester, 335. 
E. of Gloucester, 42. 

Clarendon, Birds, 93, 94, 106— 

111. Forest, 27, 28, 31, 37. 
Palace, 381; Excavations 
by Dr. Borenius, 5, 311, 491; 
Kings stayed at, 397; Paving- 
tiles, 362, 363, 366, 367. 
Park 235; Bathurst family, 
270. Pictures exhibited, 559. 

Clarendon, Earl of, 244, 593. 

Clark, Dr. J. G. D., 70) 728Us 
On Beaker pottery, 57; On 
Flints, 61, 62, 656, 665. 

Clarke, Mrs. John, Rents Sher- 
borne House, 398. 


Gilbert de, 


Edw, . 
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(M.P.),. 247. Reve). = VW. 
obit. 550. Canons ow? Ee 
gift, 162; Writing’s, 155. 

Clarke Maxwell, Preb. W. G., 
137: On W. H. Fox Talbot, 155. 

Clausilia rugosa, 65, 486. 

wiay, Dr. RR. C.-C... 85, 176: On 
Chiselbury Camp, 5, 20-24; 
On cup markings at Stone- 
henge, 531. 

Clearbury Down, Birds, 104, 106. 

Clement, Will. (M.P.), 205, 207. 

Clerk, John le (M.P.), 186, 187. 

Koon le. (MEP). 186. 

Hen. (M.P.), 225, 261. Will. 
(M.P.), 200, 210—212. 

Cley, Nich. (M.P.), 198. 

Clifden, Hen. W., Viscount (M.P.), 
246, 247. 

Whitford, Hen. (M:.P.), 211. 
Will., 343. 

Clifton Down Camp, 511. 

Climate, prehistoric, 622. 
Bronze Age, Early, 627; Middle, 
79. 

Clockin Salisbury belfry removed 
to Cathedral, 612, 613. 

Clutterbuck, Cath. P., 544. 

Clyffe Pypard, Birds, 103. 
Manor House, 159. 

Clynton, John (M.P.), 208. 

~ Coate Water, Birds, 107, 109. 
House of R. Jefferies, 517. 

Coberley, Thos. (M.P.), 205. 

Cochlicopa lubrica, 64, 79, 486, 
658. 


, 


“Cockle and Barley,” Wilts 
novel, 434. . 
Codford Circle, 146. River, 589. 


Codio, Will. de (M.P.), 182. 
Codrington family, recusants, 637. 
Codyhou, Will. (M.P.), 178. 
Coker, Hen. (M.P.), 223. 
a( MEP), 234. 
Colborne, Nich. W. R.(M.P.), 249. 
Colbrand, James (M.P.), 212. 
Cold Harbour, see Amesbury. 
Cold Kitchen Hill, glass seg- 
mented beads described, 661], 
662. Objects from, given, 666. 
Colderne, Will. (M.P.), 191. 
Cole (—), 278. 
~ 193—196, 198, 207. 
Coleman, Anne, 273. 


Hen. 


John (M.P.), 
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Colerne, Doncombe brook and 
valley, 510, 512. Held by 
Levenot, 553; See also Bury 
Wood Camp. 

Coleshill (Berks), 159. Advow- 
son given to Edington, 11, 12. 

Church visited, 494. 
House visited, 494; Old wall- 
papers, 494. 

Colkyng, Walt. (M.P.), 178. 

Collar of S.S. on effigy, 465. 

Collett, C. B., as guide, 493. 

G. W., 85. 

Collignon, Dr. P. L., 413: Two 
Egyptian scarabs found in 
Wiltshire, 416—419 

Collingbourne, Lapwing, 87. 
Woodland in Domesday, 28. 

Wood, Egyptian scarab 
not found there, 416, 417, 419. 

Collingbourne Ducis, rights in 
Cetum (Chute forest), 25. 

Collings, Jesse, MS. letter, 668. 

Collins, Misses, gift, 441. — 

W.G., 441, 511. 

Collum, Miss V.C.C.,gift, 164, 311. 

Colman kiche,. skecorder, of 
Salisbury (M.P.), 223. 

Cologne, Theodoric, Archbishop, 
450. 

Colraine, Hen. Ld. (M.P.), 224. 

Colt alle, 523. 


-Colthrop, in Standish (Glos.), 280. 


Colthurst, Mat. (M.P.), 210. 

Colvile, Bernard (M.P.), 206. 

Colyngbourne, Rich. (M.P.), 199. 

Rob. (M.P.), 208, 204. 

Combe Bissett, birds, 105, 112. 

Combe Down Stone, 602. 

Combe Dyghere, John de (M.P.), 
182. 

Combe Hill Gibbet, visited, 318. 

Combe, John (M.P.), 197, 203— 
206. 

Comer, Thos. (M.P.), 205. 

Compton Abbas Rectory, pay- 
ment to Liddington, 518. 

Compton Basset, 238. 
[(Contone] held by Levenot, 
553. House, 274. 

Compton Chamberlaine, Birds, 
92,94.  Heronry, 106. 

Compton, Rev. Ld. Alwyn, 365. 

ISIS (WLI), Zale. 
2x 2 
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Comyn, Valens (M.P.), 237. 
Cone, John le (M.P.), 181. 
Conholt Park, Birds, 92. 

Conock Manor, 130. 

Conolly, Thos. (M.P.), 238, 239. 

Constance, Council of, 449. 

Conway, Hen. S. (M.P.), 243, 264. 

IRO@IOs Sy CML), 44 
Will. S. (M.P.), 244, 264. 

Conyngham, Id. Francis N. 
(M.P.), 253. 

Cook, Mrs., 340. James, 341. 

John, 340, 342, 343. 
Kenneth, as guide, 493. 
Thos. (M.P.), 199. Will. 
(M.P.), 202. 

Cookey, Ann, 346. 

Cooper, Sir Anth. Ashley (M.P.), 
219—221. John (M.P.), 241, 
264. 

Coot, 112. 

Cope, Geo. (M.P.), 212. James 
(M.P.), 238. 

Copper, origin of use of, 624. 

Coppinger, Ambrose (M.P.), 213. 

Copyholds abolished, 544. 

Corbet, Rob. (M.P.), 196, 198. 

Corbyn, Thos. (M.P.), 201. 

Cormorant, 107. 

Corn Bunting, 95. 

Corn Crake. 90. 

Cornbury, Edw., Viscount (M.P.), 
225, 226. 

Cornish, Anth. (M.P.), 234. 

Cornwall, Megaliths, 618. 

Cornwall, Rich., Earl of, gifts to 
Hayles and Ashridge, 12; Holds 
Honour of Wallingford, 554. 

Cornewall, John (M.P.), 214. 

Corpe, Walt. (M.P.), 202. 

Corriott family, 389, 390. _Geo.., 
390. John, 389, 390. 

Corsham, 236. Bean Close, 123. 

Church and history of 
town, H. Brakspear on, 126 ; 
Tomb of Sir Thos. Tropenell, 
601. Pickwick Manor, 123. 

‘“The Priory,’ 123. 

Corteys [Cortays], John (M.P.), 
184, 197. 

Corton, Cantelow land, 273. 
Place name, 668. 
Coryat, Dorothy, 390. 

390. 


Marg., 


Coryntre, John (M.P.), 200. 
(hoss = (Maks 3200) Will., 
198. See also Coventre. 

Coscombe, John, 465. 

Cosen, Thos. (M.P.), 213. 

Cossens [Cossyn], Rich. (M.P.), 
253, 214. 

Cossons, A., gift, 312. 

Costar, Will., 343. 

Coster, Mr., 523. 

Coterel, Hugo (vin 7a. aise 

Will. (M.P.), 179, 181, 183, 

184, 186, 187. 
Cotes, Adm. Thomas (M.P.), 239. 
Will, de @EP) 177, 180: 


Cotswolds, Chambered Long 
Barrows, 619. Oolites, 620. 
Cotteridge (Coterugge], land 


given to Edington, 7, 11, 16. 

Cottle, Will., 347. 

Cottles House (Atworth), 128. 

Cotton, Sir John Hinde (M.P.), 
235, 236, 238. Rev. Barfoot, 
615. Sir Rob. (M.P.), 216. 

Coubrigge, Galfridus (M.P.), 201. 

Coue, John’ les (MP), ise: 

Nich le. (M.P.) 184. 

Coumbe, John de. (M.P.), 184, 
194—196. 

Councell, Hen. (M.P.), 208. 

Council for preservation of 
Rural England, Wilts branch, 
3, 124. 

Count, Mr., 524. 

Counting board, 393. 

Coursone, Rob. (M.P.), 209 

Court, John’ Atte (M P.)) 19a) 
196. 

Courtown, James Stopford, Earl 
of (M.P.), 241—243, 245. 

Coventre,. John, 2015 (NERS 
202— 204. Thos. (M.P.), 202. 

Will. (M.P.), 196, 200—203. 

Coward, Edw., gift, 668. 

Cowen, J. D., on Rudge cup, 556. 

Coxe, Ch., 354; (M.P.), 264. 

Coxwell, Gt., barn visited, 494. 

Cozen, Ch., 343. 

Craig Llwyd, stone axes found in 
Wilts, 278. | 

Cranborne Chase, birds, 94. 
Bounds of, 1280, 337 ; extended 
by Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, | 
335, 337; By Kings as Royal 
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Forest,.335 ; Inner bounds, 337. 
Bronze Age _ earthworks, 
640. Enclosure excavated 
by Pitt Rivers, 468. Granted 
hOusoin ob. Cecil, 336. 
James I hunts there, 336. 
Map by Thos. Aldwell incorrect, 
335, 337; Map by R. Hardinge, 
336. Original limits, 335. 
Pottery, Deverill-Rimbury 
type, 476, 477. Walks, 
Rushmore and Staplefoot, 336. 
Woodland, 27, 28, 31, 32. 

Cranborne, Viscount (M.P.), 241. 

Cranford, John (M.P.), 240. 

Crawford and Balcarres, Ld., 560. 

A. J. (M.P.), 253, 254. 
©: G. S., 281, 512; Map of 
Neolithic Wessex, 406; On 
superimposed cultivation sys- 
tems, noticed, 148, 149. 

Crawley, John (M.P.), 235, 236. 

Craye, John (M.P.), 186, 203. 

@reed) (Crede] Hen. (M.P.), 210, 
211. 

Cremation, date of introduction, 
625, 626. 

Cuesswell, family of Pinckney, 
544. Chik iH. 5442") Ikich. 
(M.-P) ,.232. thosmD (MEPs). 
238— 240. 

Creevy, Thos. (M.P.), 258. 

Crewe, Sir Clipsie (M.P.), 216, 217. 

Cricklade, Abingdon Court, 

entrenchment, 286. Calowtt 
St., Old Town Bank and Ditch, 
286. Charity of Major H. 
Smith, 560. Drainage ex- 
cavations, A. D. Passmore on, 
286, 287. Me AS) liSitan Ole 
177—264. Roman _ Road, 
course of ? 287. St. Mary’s 
Church, Norman areh, 300. 
St. Sampson’s Church, Advow- 
son and Manor given to 
Hungerford Chantry, Salisbury, 
452. Straw hat making, 
538. 

Crikkelade (—) (M.P.), 201. 

John (M.P.), 204. Rob. 
(M.P.), 202—-204. Thos. 
(M.P.), 200, 202, 203. Will. 
(M.P.), 208, 204. 
Crips, Thos. (M.P.), 196, 197, 199. 


Crispin, Milo, holds Honour of 
Wallingford, 553. 

Croc the Huntsman, 554. 

Croc or Croke [Crook] family of 
Hazelbury, pedigree, 442, 554. 

Ann, d. of John II, 555. 

Ellis, 554. Sir Hen., 
554. John, 555. Mat., 
D4. Mich. (Verderer), 554. 

Phil., Verderer, 554. 

Nich.,555. Rainald, pedigree, 

554. IRGH, HG 5, 

Rob:., 555: Thos: 7554. 

Walt., Charter and Seal, 554. 

Will., founder of Staffs 

Branch, 554. 
Crocker, Edmund, 504. John, 

521. 

Crockford, Giles, 453, 456. 

Groftone; Rich. (M-P.), 192: 

Crofts, Rich. (M.P.), 240. 

Sim Valle (Mar), 217,28: 
Crompton, Hugh (M.P.), 216. 
Cross of metal, Trowbridge, 570. 
Crosse, John (M.P.), 234. 

Thos. (M.P.), 206. 

Crossbill, nesting, 94. 

Crouch, James, Vicar of Hanning- 
ton, 305, 309. Will. .(M.P-), 
209. 

Crow, Hooded, 87, 91. 

Crudwell, Birds, 103—105. 
Poor House, 565. Wood- 
land in Domesday, 28. 

Crump, Mrs., 340. 

Crux Easton (Hants), deriva- . 
tion, 554. 

Cuckoo, 90, 104. 

Cuff, James, 523. 

Culham (Oxon), Church bell, 284. 

Cultivation systems, superim- 
posed, O. G. S. Crawford on, 
noticed, 148, 149. 

Cumberwell, held by Levenot, 
553. 

Cunning Dick, Highwayman, 24. 

Cunnington, Alfred, made early 
telephone, 279. Miss E. A., 
gift, 570. Hen., 279. 
Capt. B. H., 103, 176; Copies 
registers of St. Mary’s, Devizes, 
442, 492; Gifts, 315, 442, 493, 
569; Meeting secretary, 495; 
On Devizes Market Cross, 156 ; 
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On Gibbets, 318; On Troubles 
over Imber Brook, 81—84 ; 
On Search for Arms in 1612, 
637—639; Preservation of 
Stonehenge, 426, 561 ; Provost 
Marshal, 279; Notes, remarks, 
&c., 434, 492, 493, 542. 
Mis; MoE ol2 3s Catalogue 
of - Antiquities in Devizes 
Museum,” Part II, 2nd Edition, 
137; Excavations, 644; Gifts, 
312, 315 ; “‘ Introduction to the 
Archeology of  Walts;  2md 
Edition, 1934, noticed, 158; 
Notes, 265, 281; On Blue Stone 
from Bole’s Barrow, 267; On 
Burial at Amesbury, 267 ; 
On Horns of Urus at Cherhill, 
583 —586; On Roman mosaic 
pavement, Netheravon, 538 ; 
On stone axe from Hilcot, 537, 
538; Onstraw plaiting in Wilts, 
538; On Wall Paintings in 
Highworth Church, 420-421 ; 
On Weyland’s Smithy legend, 
493. Col Ree elt ols 
On Effect of Cloudbursés on 
Earthworks, 538—540 ; On 
River Captures near Devizes, 
587—591. Will., Notes, 583 
—585 ; Shien oven his house 
at Heytesbury, 267. 

Cup markings at Stonehenge, 
disproved, 530. 

Cupper, Rich. (M.P.), 210. 

Curd, Rob., 341 

Curlew, Common, 110 

Currey, (—), 398. 

Curny, Rich. obit; 312. 
Curteys, Griffin (M.P. ‘ 210—212. 
John (M.P.), 184, 197, 198. . 
Curwen, Dr. E. C., 484; Excava- 

tions 642. 
Cuse, E. J. Mayor of Salisbury, 
4 


Cutting, Thos. (M.P.), 193, 195, 
197—199. its 
Cutteridge, (N, Bradley), 227: 
Pig Hill Barn, meetings of 

Anabaptists, 560. 


Dacres, Egidius (M.P.), 208. 
Hen. (M.P.), 214. 

Daffodils crossed by G. H. 
Engleheart, 427, 428. 


Daish, Priscilla, 341... 
Dalaber, John (M.P.), 214. 
Dalavall, Sir Ralph (M.P.), 227. 
Dale, Ven. Dr. (M.P.), 213. 


Dalkeith, Earl of] (Mia 245) 
247— 249. 

Daly, Capt., 128. 

Dalyson, (Sir ixocee (MES) 21 ae 


Sir Thos: (Mar). 215: 
Damer, Geo. (M.P.), 240. 
Damerham Church, tiles, 367. 
Daniell [Daneel, Danyel], (—) 

(MEPS), 2055 2206. Jeffery 
(ME, Pa) 22 oo Will, 
(MP:), 20 227 

Danneman, Rev. Aug. F,, obit., 
550. 

Dannett, Leonard (M.P.), 212. 

Danube river, course of migra- 
tions, 624. 

Danvers, Hen. (M.P.), 219. 
John (MUP ih 2125 Sir jiond 
(MP2), 219%. 2260: Rob. 
(MP), 221; Thos, (M-P>) 20% 
208. Will. (M.P.), 208, 


D’Aranda, Benj, Vicar of Calne,’ 


344. 

Dark, Will., 340. 

Darlington, Egyptian Scarab 

found, 412. 

Darrell, [Darell], Constantine, 
COMETS) 207. Edw. (M.P.), 
209. Edmund (M.P.), 209. 


Will. (M.P.), 202, 2038, 213. 
Dartnell, H.W., gifts, 311, 441,667. 
Daubeneye, Adam (M. ie 196— 

198. 
Dauce, Walt. (M.P.), 1825 
Daunte, John (M.P.), 205. 
Daunteseye, John de (M.P.), 
194, 195, 197. 

Dauntsey House, 288. 
Davenant; Charles (M.P.), 228: 
Dr., property at Imber, 83. 

Davis [Davys], John, 397. 
Sir John (M.P.), 216, 217, 260: 

Mary, 341, 342. Rob., 

343, 349. Will., 534. 
Dawkins, Hen. (M.P.), 240, 242, 

264. James (M.P.), 238, 244, 

245, 247—250, - 258, 264. 

Thos. 456. 

Dawnay, J. C. . Bi Vascoume 
Downe (M.P.), .246,._.-. : 
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Dayne, John (M.P.), 190. 

Deane |Peene], - john (M-P.), 
223, 226. 

De Blaquiere, John (M.P ), 248. 

De Camville, arms on tiles, 362. 

Deckford (? Beckford), Will. 
(M.P ), 249. 

Deeds, Wiltshire, given, 161. 
Deer horn picks at Avebury, 288. 
Red Deer bones, 66. 

Deerhurst Church, Saxon, 606. 
Defoe at Salisbury, 594. 
Dehus chambered mound, Guern- 
sey, excavation, 164. 
De la Beche, Phil. (M.P.), 183. 
Delabere, Rich. (M.P ), 213. 
De la Mere, John (M.P.), 182, 193. 
Rob. (M.P.), 192, 193. 
De Lisle, Humphrey, property, 
553. 
Delaval, Fras. (M.P.), 237. 
Delme, Peter (M.P.), 235. 
Denby, John (M,.P ), 20], 202. 
Denebaud, Phil , 331, 332, 334. 
Denham, John (M.P.), 222. 
Denison; John (M.P.), 247. 
Denmark, Prehistory, 617 
Dennett, Thos., 593 Will. 
456. 
Dennyce, Sir Walt. (M.P), 212 
Derham, Adam de (M.P.), 184. 
Des Moines, U.S.A., Drake 
University, reproduction of 
King’s House, Salisbury, 404. 
Des Reaux, Louise, d. of John, 
-. 143. 
Deudans, Thos. (M.P.), 177 
Devereux, Sir Walt. (M.P.), 216 
Deveril, 147. Deveril-Rim- 
bury Culture, age of in Wilts, 
and Somerset, 653, 654 ; Earth- 
works, small square, 468, 640 ; 
Pottery, globular urns, 477. 
DevizesBarracks,590 Birds,103, 
109. Brickham Bridge, 591. 
Bronze standard yard meas- 
ure, 1847,311. Browfort, 133. 
Cemetery, 591. “Cockle 
and Barley,’ novel, 434. 
Corn Exchange, building of, 
B. H. Cunnington on, 149, 150 ; 
Figure of Ceres given by C. 
Darby Griffiths, 150. Coun- 
cillors’ gowns ordered and. dis- 
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carded, 561. Fire Station, 
bells preserved, hist. of, 542. 
Gradient of streams, 589. 
Market, bell rung at open- 
ing, 543; Cross, how it came 
to be erected, B. H.Cunnington 
on, 156. M.P.’s, List of, 177 
—264. Museum, 446, 499 ; 
Accounts, 166; Bronze Imple- 
ments stolen, 314; Building 
Fund, 168, 445, 490 ; Catalogue 
OL Amtiquitiess, Part, li 2nd 
Edition, by Mrs. Cunnington, 
noticed, 137, 314, 490; Books 
of reference, 315, 542; Deeds 
catalogued, 443; Gifts to 
Museum and Library, 161, 265, 
311, 441, 569—571, 666 ; Main- 
tenance Fund Appeal, Subscrip- 
tions, 34, 35; New locks to 
cases, 314; Objects in, 583, 
661 ; Scarab, 413 ; Wagon 
horse bells, 491. New Park, 
239, 241, 253, 254, 256. 
Northgate House, Judges’ Lod- 
gings, 550. Old House, 159. 
Parnella House School, 550. 
Political Squibs, 161. 
St. Mary’s Church, E. window, 
578 ; Registers copied by B. H. 
Cunnington, 442, 492. St. 
Peter’s, Vicar, 134. Sham- 
bles, alarm bell on, 543. 
Town Hall, fire alarm bell, 543, 
Town Hall, earliest tele- 
phone, 279. 
Devorguila, Lady, founded Balliol 
Coll., 40. is 
Devyses, John de (M.P.), 181. 
Dew Ponds, antiquity of, 158. 
Dewall, John (M.P.), 205. 
Dewer, John (M.P.), 241. 
Dewey, H. N., 567. | 
Dewy, H. N., 567. James 
(M.P.), 221. ; 
Deyghere, Rog. le (M.P.), 186, 
187. Will. le (M.P.), 192. 
Dickie, James, writer, 159. 
Dictionary of Nat. Biography, 
314, 542. 
Dieu te eyde, John (M.P.), 178. 
Digby, Edw. (M.P.), 236. Elen: 
(MP. ); 238. 
Digges, Rich. (M.P.}, 214—218. 
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Dikeman, John (M.P.), 203. 

Dilton Marsh, Leighton House, 
cricket, Victoria College), 134. 

Dinton, Little Clarendon, 426; 
Daffodils, 427. 

Dipper, increasing, 86, 102. 

Diston, Josiah (M.P.), 230, 232, 
263. 

Ditches, Prehistoric, Cattleways, 


19» Method of digging, 643. 
Of Deverill-Rimbury date, 
488. Planned on large scale 


in S. Wilts, 488. Traced by 
rabbit burrows, 466 

Ditteridge, bought by Sir G-. 
Speke, 556 

Dixson, Thos. 344. 

Dobs, Will, 344. 

Dodge, Susan, 293 

Dodington, Herb. (M.P.), 21%, 
218. Sir Will. (M.P.), 216. 

Dodsworth, Verger, 464. 

Doel, Rev. Will., 560. 

Dog, bones, 484. Domestic of 
beaker age, Winterslow (figd.), 
76—78. Iron age, 622. 
Neolithic Windmill Hill, 621. 

Origin of discussed, 621. 
Prehistoric, sizes of, 77, 78. 
Payment for keeping out 
of Church, 347. 
Dogdean, Birds, 106. 
Dogger Bank, islands in Neolithic 


Age, 619. 

Doggrell, James, 535. Noah, 
535. 

D’Oily, Maud, 553 Rob. held 
Wallingford, 553. 

Doleman, John, 340. Walt., 


340, 342. 

Domerham, Edw. de (M.P.), 190. 

Don, Edw., 309. 

Donaldson, St. Clair G. A., Bp of 
Salisbury, obit., 422. Sir 
Stuart, 422. 

Donegal, /Arth;, Earl of (MEP:); 
240. 

Donhead, Birds, 105. Sie 
Mary, Church, tiles, 365. 

Donne, Rev. Reg. F., obit., 550. 

Donton, John de (M.P ), 178. 

Dorchester (Oxon), 148; See of, 


147. (Dors.) King’s Arms, 271; 
Museum, 270, 
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Dormer, Fleetwood (M.P.), 232. 

Dornford, Clem de, 331. 

Dorset Arch. Soc., gift, 667. 
Downs, 620. 


Douglas, Ch., 3rd. Duke of 
Queensberry, 432. James 
(M.P) 230: Jona Ses Jb. 
(M.P.), 240. 


Douse [Douce], Adam (M.P.), 
178. -- Edw. (M.P.), 217. 

Dove, Mrs., 399. John (M P.), 
219. Susannae272- 

Dover, Downs, 620. Saxon 
Church, 606. Straits narrow 
in Neolithic age, 619. 

Down, Johny S2yide Da (MERA 
245, 246 

Downland grass, effect of sheep 
on,620. Open and treeless, 
620. 
ment, 620, 621. 

Downman, E. H., 505, 506. 

Downs, north and south, 620 

Downton, 225, 228. Birds, 93, 
101, 106. Church visited, 6. 
MPs a listrot, wlii¢— 2640 
Moot, 143. Rich. II at, 44. 

Woodland, 32. 

Doygnel, Peter (M.P.), 186, 188. 

Drake, Rob. (M.P.), 198. 

Draper, Rog. le (M P.), 177. 

Drapier, Hen. (M.P.), 183. 

Draycot Cerne Church, Archi- 


tecture, by Sir H Brakspear, 


600, 601; effigies and monu- 
ments, 600, 601 Manor, 
Cerne family, 601, 

Draycot Foliot held by Milo 
Crispin, 553. 

Drew, J. 1, 550. 

Drewe, John (M.P.), 217. 
Rob. (M.P), 214, 215, 217. 
Thos. (M.P ), 202. 

Droitwich, tile kiln, 360. 

Druett, H. A., 351. 

Dryewode, John (M.P.), 192. 

Duchett, Mr., 34%. 

Duck, Tufted, increasing, 86, 91, 
107. 

Duck, Thos., 340 


Duckett, Mr., 342, 343. Geo. 
(M.P.), 230, 235, 263. John 
(M.P:), 216. Lionel (M.P_), 
215, 224, 226. Steph. 


Suited to early settle- 


ae ae 
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QVEP.); 213. 
Boe oo: 
222, 235. 
Dudgrove Farm (Kempsford), 
Earth Circle, 114, 115, 121. 
Dudley Castle, H Brakspear on, 
125, 126. 
Dudley, Mr., 305. 
248. 
Dukes, John, 536 
Dummer, Thos. (M.P.), 264. 
Duncan, Rev. John M.., obit., 428. 
429. 
Dunche, Edmund (M.P.), 213, 228 
200, Hungerford (M.P.), 


Thos. (M.P.), 
Will (M.P ), 220— 


Viscount, 


Duncombe, Anth. (M.P.). 233-— 
236. Chee (Meri 2272315 

. 252. John (M P.), 241. 
hos (MP), 237, 240; 264. 
Alias Browne, Thos. (M.P.), 
231. : 

Dunling, 109. 

Dunning, G. C., on Roman bar- 


rows, 407. John (M.P.), 240 
— 242. 

Durnford, Great, 382. Grebes, 
108. 


Durrington, 129. 
Duryngton, John de (M.P.), 188. 
Duyk, John le (M.P.), 187. 
Dyer, Alice, 272,273. Ambrose, 
| «352, 353. Rob., 342. 
Dyeuteyt, John (M_P.), 177. 
Dykeman, John (M.P.), 202. 
_Dyneley, Rob. (M.P.), 206. 
Dynele, Rob. (M-.P-), 197. 
Dysmars, Chr..(M.P.), 210, 212. 
Dyson, Geo., 433. Dr. W., 130. 
Dysswall, Thos. (M‘P.), 205. 
Dyster, John (M.P.), 212. 


Eacott, Mr., 529. 
Earle, Anne, monument, 280. 
Benson, 615. Giles 

(Wise), 232—236, 263. Will. 
(M.P.), 241, 280. WAV alll PRE 
(M.P.), 234 —238. 

Barnley, John (M.P.), 220, 221. 

Farls Barton Church, Saxon 
tower for bells ? 608. 

Earth Circles near Highworth 
by Major G. W. G. Allen and 
A. D. Passmore, 114—122. 
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Air photos given to Museum, 
L222: Only seen from 
Ailitescee se see Roman . pottery, 
119. Tribal refuges ? 121. 

Earthworks, Effect of cloud 

bursts on, by Col. R. H. 
Cunnington, 533 —540. 
Hill top camps of Wessex, 
A. D. Passmore on, noticed, 
145. Sepia Drawings of 
Wilts Camps, by E. J. Burrow, 
given, 442. 

Banthe, Noe s( MERZ U3. 

East, Edw. H. (M.P.), 245. 

East India Co., New, 500. 

Eastcourt, 252, 254, 256. 

Eastmead, Arthur, 341. 

Eastwell, panels from Potterne 
Chiat. 503: 

Easton Down, (Winterslow), 
ancient cultivations, 640. 
Beaker dwelling pits, 474. 
Ditch excavated, 466. Flint 
mines, 482. 

Easton, J., printer, 609. 

Ebbesbourne Wake, Monks Hole, 
Rom. Brit. dwelling, 22. 

Eccleston, Friar Thos. of, hist- 
orian, 36. 

Ecton, Rich. (M.P.), 204. 

Eddols, Mr., 119. 

E dent Geon (Viner: 21s seal: 
(M.P.), 243, 244. 

Edgar, King, gives Edington to 
Romsey, 7. 

Edgare, Ehoss (MAE) 209: 

Edington Cartulary, 12. 
Chapel of. St. Ethelfleada, 11. 

Chantry of secular Priests 
founded by Bp. Will. of Edyn- 
don, described, 7—9. 
College of Priests changed into 
Bonhommes, 9. 

Edington Church, 295. Altars, 
position of, 16. Annexe to 
Ss side Ol Chanicely van Vestry, 
15. Chancel arrangement 
for Chantry and Monastery 
described, 15. Compared 
with Bishopstone Church, 4. 
Dare Or ~ jowulkchine, — Is, 
Dedication by Bp. Rob. Wyvil, 
15. Effigy of Brother of the 
Order, costume described, 13, 

2 ¥_ 
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16. Nave Altar, position of, 
16. Nave parochial, 16. 
N. Transept not Lady Chapel, 
16. Pulpitum at crossing, 
16. Parvise with fireplace, 16. 
Passage from Church to 
Monastery on N. side, 16, 17. 
Rebuilt by Will. of Eding- 
ton, 14. Stalls in chancel, 
16. Tomb of Cheney family, 
16. Old Church and Ch. yd., 
size of, 8. 

Edington, Le Horspol, 9, 11. 
Manor in Domesday, 7. 
Manor House of Abbess. of 
Romsey, site of, 8. Mills 
given to Monastery, I1. 
Edington Monastery, Sir H. 
Brakspear on, 4, 7—19. 

Site of not adjoining Church, 

discussed, 9, 17—19, 127. 

Foundation, 10, 11. Con- 

duit chamber, 18. Crenel- 

lated by Bp. Edington, 14. 

First tonsure of Brethren, 14. 
Road moved, 18. 

Edington Burtle (Som.), bronze 
hoard, 653. 

Edward, J., 523. 

Edwards, Job. of Amesbury, 113. 

Thos. (M.P.), 214, 215. 

Edwyn, Sir Humphrey, 262. 

Edyndon, John of (I and II), 7, 
OO} ba. Bp. Will. of, 
ancestors of, 7. 

EFeles, F. C., 421. 

Egerton, Sir Rowland (M.P.), 217. 

' Will. (M.P.), 244. 

gy Gees faience beads in Wilts, 
662. Limestone Scarabs 
found in Wilts, @. H. Engle- 
heart and P. L. Collignon on, 
412—419. Scarabs, genuine, 
found in England, 412 ; Modern 
forgeries, 419 ; Notes as to the 
finding, 412, 413, 428. 

Eleanor of Castile, badge on tiles, 
362. 

Election, Dorset, 1831, expenses, 
270. 

Elford, Jonathan (M.P.), 254. 

Elgin, Ld, 128. 

Eliot family, Norton Bavant, 143. 

Elisaundre, Will. (M.P.), 203. 
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Elkington, Humphrey, action re 
Malmesbury commoners, 323. 
Ellingham, petition as to river, 

594. 
Elliot, John (M.P.), 221, Col. 
Will. (M.P.), 236. 
Ellis, Ch. R. (M.P.), 246. Geo. 


(M.P.), 247. Geo. |. Wo Aw 
(M.P.),\ 253, 255. Welbore 
(OMI), Baa. 


Ellison, Rich. (M.P.), 252, 253. 
Elmer, old name for Larmer, 339. 
Elmer, Joshs (Ma 24: 
Elliwell, Mr., 114. 
Eloy, St., legend, wall painting 
Highworth Ch., 420. 
Eltenhed, John (M.P.), 207. 
Elwes, Sir John (M-P.), 222. 
Em, Randolf le (M.P.), 178. 
Embroidery, see Sutton Benger 
Church. 
Emett, Peter, 344. 
Ena obscura, 65, 486. 
Enford, 225. Compton Dean, 
old cultivation, 148, 149. 
Church tiles, 367. 
Enford, Thos. (M.P.), 194. 
Engleheart, Geo., miniatures, 426. 
Geo. H., 416, 426; On 
Egyptian Scarabs found in 
Wilts, 412-415 ; On markings 
at Stonehenge, 530; Obit. and 
list of writings, 426428; 
Preservation of Stonehenge, 
426, 561. 
Engleheart cup, for daffodils, 427. 
English, Thos., 342. 
Erbord, Elias (M.P.), 178. 
Erchestfonte, Will. de, 331. 
Erchfont, inhabitants, photos of, 
164. River system, 591. 
Eric, King, 448. 
Erle, John (M.P.), 205. Rob. 
(M.P.), 201, 202. 
Erlestoke Park, 254, 256, 258. 
Princess Victoria at, 151. 
Erleygh, Rich. (M.P.), 207, 208. 
Ernle, Sir Edw. (M.P.), 227, 280 
John (M.P.), 205, 211, 222; 
Sir John (M.P), ; 5 
Sir Walt. (M.P.), 224, 225. 
Ernys, John (M.P.), 178. 
Escryreyn, Will le (M.P.), 177. 
Esseby, Adam de, 301. 


Rob., 344. 
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Essex, Countess of, 388. 
Estcote, Chapel of, 331. 


Estcourt, arms, 280. Edmund, 


280. Giles (M.P.), 212, 213. 


John de la, 280. Thos. 
(M.P.), 214, 222, 244, 245, 247, 
248. Sir Thos., Fligh Steward 

-of Malmesbury, 326; (M.P.) 
LAD stinose Ey. Gr) (MEP), 
256. Thos. G. B. (M.P.), 248 
He. 20d. Thos. 
H. S. B. (M.P.), 255—257. 

T. Sotheron, gift, 583, 584. 
Sir Will. (M.P.), 223—225. 

Estmond, Hugo (M.P.), 184, 186. 

. Rich. (M.P.), 186. Will. 

Beviet ae lO2- 1932 

Esturmy [Estormy], Hen. (M.P.), 
191, 192. - Will. (M P.), 197 
4, 

Estwick, Sam. (M.P.), 241, 2438— 
246. 

Etchilhampton Down, 588, 589. 

Ethandune, Battle of, 504. 

Ethelred, King, Tomb at 
Wimborne, 456. 

Evans, Geo: (M.P.), 235, 236, 
263. kev. Ibeimis,  JEOs: 
notes, 303. Maude, d. of 
W.H., 426. 

Everard, Edmund (M.P.), 190. 

John (M.P.), 201, 202. 
Walt. (M.P.), 204. 

Everd, James, 536. 

Bvelyn, Sir John (M.P.), 218, 219. 

Everett, Col., 143. 

Everett, C. R., on Prebendal 
Mansion of Sherborne Monas- 
tery, King’s House, Salisbury, 
379 411; On rate for repair 
of Calne Church 1695, 340— 
344 ; Gift, 161; Writings, 668. 


Ellen G., 130. ose ri: 
Aver) 250; 252. Thos. 
(M.P.), 247—250. 

Everley House, 204. Twin 


barrows, 439. 
Eversley, Ld., 294. 
Pverton, Rich. (M.P.), 202. 
Ewelme, Honour of, 554. 
Ewer, John le (M.P.), 188. 
Exeter Cathedral Bells, 610; Tiles, 
364. Roman town, 629. 
‘St. Nicholas Priory, 126, 


Exmoor, 620. 
Eyles, Fras. (M_P:), 232) 235, 236. 
_ John, 342, 351; Sir John 
(M.P.), 224, 231—233. Sir 
jos] (MER) 233235. 
Eym, Radulphus de (M.P.), 178. 
Eyre, Douglas, obit., 298. 
Gyles” (MER he 221) 22265230) 
Pen (Mer. 220) 222238 
Isabella C.,298. John(M.P.), 
2 227 228) 23022338 
Siz John (MER); 217.28, 
Rich., 298. obs = (MEPs 
211, 228—231. Sam. (MEP). 
239. Thos. (M.P.), 214. 
Will., 638; (M.P.), 219—221. 
Sw Will. (M.P.), 214, 215. 
Eyre Matcham, Miss, gifts, 270, 
271, 533. 
Eyres, Sam., 534. 


Fadir, Peter, 456. 

Faience Beads of Bronze Age, by 
Peer beckeand. |= i. S-,Stone; 
noticed, 661, 662. Method 
of manufacture, 661. 

Fairford, Viscount (M.P.), 242. 

Fairy Rings in air photos., 439. 

Fakenham, Nich., Franciscans, 
46. 

Falconer). 2. BS oie 

Falkland, Anth., Viscount (M.P.). 
226, 

Falsdon in Bishopstone, 392. 

Fanshaw, Hen. (M.P.), 214. 
Simon (M.P.), 237. 

Fardame, Thos. (M.P.), 193. 

Farendon, Rob. de (M.P.), 190. 

Farlegh, John de (M.P.), 185. 

Farleigh (Som.), Benefaction of 
Sir. Walt. Hungerford, 452. 

Farleigh, Rich. Or builds 
Salisbury belfry, 291. 

Farley, Birds, 94, 97, 106, 111, 

13: 

Farley, J., gift, 281. 

Farm Implements, obsolete for 
Museum, 492. 

Farming in 16th cent., 559. 

Farnell elens (vies), 2210: 
Will., 353. 

Faroe Islands, sheep, 622. 

Farquharson, Angelique, d. of 
W. W., 143. 


2 vane. 
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Farringdon, Grace, arms, 375. 

Farrington, Thos. (M.P.), 230, 
DaiaeZ one 

Fauconer, Hen. le (M.P.), 184. 

Faukener, John (M.P.), 201. 

Paussett: bP seitts, Vol 1274, 
311, 314, 315. 

Faversham, Anne, d. of Viscount, 
454. 

Fayrdame, Thos. (M.P.), 193, 194. 

Fear, Uriah, 348. 

Feast, Royal in 1252, 565. 

Feilding, Capt. Ch., 156. 

Felawe, John (M.P.), 199. 

Fenne, John atte [M.P.), 202, 204, 
206. Rob. (M.P.), 206, 208. 

Fenton, Sir Geof., 392. 

Fenwick family, Fisherton Dela- 
mere, 143. 

Fermor, John (M.P.), 233, 263. 

Ferne, 337. 

Ferne, Mary B. A., d. of John, 
130. Rob. (M.P.), 231. 

Ferrers, Ld., 501. 

Ferris, Elias, 501. 

Ferrour, John (M.P.), 199. 

Ferys, John (M.P.), 207, 208. 

Fettiplace, monuments at E. 
Shefford, 319. 

Fettiplace, Giles (M.P.), 215. 

Fieldfare, 90, 100. 

Field, R. C., 80, 406, 468. 

Fieldowne, Hen., 340, 341. 

Fiennes, Celia, 593. 

Fifehead, Neville, Roman villa, 
427. 

Figheldean, birds, 92, 93, 96, 111, 
113. Church, architecture, 
acct. of restoration, 6(03—605; 
Bells, 604; Effigies, 604, 605 ; 
Poore tablets, 605; Stone 
coffin, 604, Vicar, 132. 

Figsbury Rings, 466, 640, 642. 

Bronze sword, 654. 
Pottery, All Cannings type, 
654. 

Finch, Dr. Corbin, 130. Dan.., 
666; (M.P.), 222. Will. 
(M.P.), 224. 

Finlay, Kirkman (M.P.), 253— 
255. 

Firebrace, Sir Basil (M.P.), 262. 

Firecrested Wren, 87. 
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Fisher, Major, Hawking on the 
Plain, 143. 

Fisherton Anger, lands, 393. 
Mill; 388. Highfield Pits, 
pottery, 476. House, Asylum, 
130. Sadler property, 395, 
396. ; 

Fitzgerald, Caroline, d. of W. js 
294, 

FitzHarris, James Edw., Viscount 
(M.P.), 250, 252, 253, 255. 

Fitzherbert, John (M.P.), 225. 

Fitzhugh, Ld. 4oi- 

Fitzmaurice, Edmond Geo. Ld., 
library, 491 ; Obit. and list of 


writings, 294—296. Lady 
Bliz.. 423: (hos:.(MERaE 
239, 240. 

Fitzwarren, John, Ld., 47. 
Peter (MPs elie Phil. 
(M.P.), 194. Will. de Penlegh 


(M.P.), 190. 
Fitzwilliam, Rich. 

(M.P.), 246—248. 
Fives, game, 347. 
Flails, given, 441. 
Flammeston, 104. 
Flay, Walt., 341. 
Fleetwood, Lt.-Gen. Ch. (M.P_); 


Viscount 


219, 220. Sir Miles (M.P.), 
216, 218—220. Will. (M.P.), 
211. 


Fletcher,.Canon JM) J. 3255 
Gifts, 311, 608 ; On the Belfry 
in the Close, Salisbury, 608— 
616; On the Monument of 
Robert, Lord Hungerford, 457 

465: On the Tomb of Walter, 
Lord Hungerford, in Salisbury 
Cathedral, 447— 456. Sir 
Rob. (M.P.), 240. 


Flint arrowheads, halberd- 
shaped, 61—63. Axes, 
polished, 469 ; And unpolished 
contemporary, 68—70. Im- 
plements of Deverill-Rimbury 
date, 480, 654657. 


Paleolithic axe marked 
‘« Devizes,” 569. Pebbles, 
sling stones, 469. Saws, 


Amesbury, 61. 
Florence, Giotto’s campanile, 608. 
Flory, Eliz., bell founder, 611. 
Flower, Mrs., 348, Ga 
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writings, 136. Gon Wes Bee 
lokne (Mia) 183: 
Floyer, John, 354. 
Fludyer, Geo. (M.P.), 242, 244— 
246 Sam. (M.P.), 238, 239. 
hose oie Thos: . (VE.P:): 
240. 
Flycatcher, pied, 88. 
88, 98. 
Foley, Edw. T. (M.P.), 255—207. 
Folk Dance, 143. Lore of S. 
Wilts, 135. 
Folke (Dors.), advowson given to 
Hungerford Chantry, 458. 
Folkestone, Viscount (M.P.), 241, 
247 —290, 252, 253, 256. 


Spotted, 


Fonthill, 147. Birds, 103— 
106, 112. Entrance gates, 
159. Pictures exhibited, 559. 


Fontmell, Prebend of Shaftes- 
bury, 517. 

Forbes, Sir Ch. (M.P.), 253, 255— 
250. John (M.P.), 255, 257. 

Forbour, Rich. (M.P.), 203, 204; 
See also Furbour. 

Ford (Laverstock) Barrows, 


unrecorded and other Earth- 
works, J. F. S. Stone on, 406 — 


411. Birds, 109, 110. 
Cists with cremations, 409, 
410. Ditches, cattle ways, 
411. Hand Barrow, 411. 


Ford (Slaughterford), Box or By 


brook, 506. Vallum and 
Fosse, 511, 512. 

Bord, Elen., buys Salisbury 
belfry, 615. John, 346, 348, 
535. 


Fordingbridge Church, visited, 6. 
Greyhound Hotel, 6. 
Forester, Rich. the, 554. 
Forestier-Walker, Col. R. S., 128. 
Mrs. R., obit., 128. 
Forests cleared in Saxon time, 31. 
Growth in Early Iron Age, 
627 ; Governed by geology, 28 
— 30. In Wilts, in Domes- 
day, 27. Laws revived by 
James I, 336, 337. 
Forman, Arthur, 341, 344. 
John, 340, 344. Kath., 341. 
ich.) 34227 | Rob (NP), 
195. Walt., 341, 344. 
Forset, Rich. (M.P.), 210. 
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Forster, Will. (M.P.), 203—205. 
Fort Harrouard (France), 478. 
Fortescue, Edmund (M.P.), 214. 
Geo. Mat. (M.P.), 256. 
John (M.P.), 204. 
Fortrey, Sam, 593. 
Fortune, John, 524. 


Foster, John (MeP\) 212 saxo, 
(VIERA 20k Will. (M.P.), 
203. 


Fougerson, John, engraver, 608. 

Fourdrinier, engraver, 609. 

Fovant, Abbess of Wilton retires 
to, 328. Boundary, 23. 
Church: turret. “beacons tor 
smugglers, 24. Down, regi- 
mental badges in turf, 20. 
Given to Wilton by Aethelred, 
DN. Rom.-Brit. habitations, 
22; Internments, 427. 

Fowks, Mat., 340. 

Fowlers ohm. (vi Rs). 202; 
Thos., 340, 344; Sir Thos. (M.P.), 
262. 

Fox Hounds, no regular packs till 


1750, 350. Payment for 
Foxes, 350. ; 
Fox, Ch. (M.P.), 225—232, 
lal@im, ((MlIP,)),; 74333. James 
(M.P.), 241. Col. Ch. Rich: 
(M.P:), 257. Steph. (VER); 


DVRS), LOKD, LES, COA), OXBOA. Day). O74). 
264. 

Boxy chee (VEPs); 
Will. le (M.P.), 191. 

Fox Strangways, Lady Eliz. T., 
156. 

Fox Talbot, Will., H. biog. notice, 
155 ; Deciphers cuneiform, 156. 

Foytour, John (M.P.), 193. 

Eranciscans: and — Statute ssor 
Mortmain, 40. 

Francklyn, Sir John (M.P.), 218, 
219. 

Franco, Ralph (M.P.), 252, 253, 
257. 

Franklin, Mary, 340. 

Fraunceys, Gilbert (M.P.), 177. 

Frauns, Walt. (M.P.), 184. 

Freeman, Emma, 566. NOS. 
(M.P.),: 203—206. Dr. 
Williams on camps, 318. 

Freke family, arms, pedigree, 304, 
305. Florence M. S., 306. 


179. 
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Col. ’'Hen: John; work at 
Hannington, 306. John, 306. 

Raufe builds Hannington, 
306. Thos., 309; (M-P.), 226. 

Will. builds Hannington, 
306. 

French, C. N., writings, 163. 
John (M.P.), 212. 

Freshford (Som.), Hayes Wood 
enclosure, excavated, 571. 

Freytour, John (M.P.), 196. 

Friars, as Papal Chaplains, 45. 

Become Secular Clergy at 
Dissolution, 48. 

Frog, bones, 658. 

Frogmorton, Thos. (M.P.), 211. 

Frome, 434. East Hill, 274. 

Frome, Thos. de (M P.), 184. 

Fromsete, 148. 

Fromond, Will. (M.P.), 188. 

Froud, Thos. (M.P.), 198. 

Froxfield, 435. Church, restor- 
ation described; Manor Mill; 
Observatory built by Vicar ; 
Population ; Registers, 303. 
Roman villa, pavement, Rudge 
cup, 303,557. SaxonCharters, 
147. Somerset Hospital, 
charity, Hist. of, &c., 303, 423, 
AQ5, Village, Hist., notes on 
by Rev. A. G. Barley, noticed, 
303. 

Fruysthorp, John (M.P.), 201, 202. 

Fry, Anth., 342. C2 Be, suit, 
312; Hospitality, 495. Mary, 
342, Rob. (M.P.), 199, 200. 

Frye, Will. le (M.P.), 189. 

Frys [Fryse], John (M.P.), 208. 

Rich. (M.P.), 196, 198. 

Furbour, Rich. (M.P.), 202, 203. 

See also Forbour. 

Fuller, Chr., 129. Sir Gerard, 
P29: Rev Ja B55: Site 
John M. F., 128. 

Fulmerston [Fulmarston], Rich. 
(M.P.), 209, 210. 

Furness Abbey, H. Brakspear on, 
124. 

Fuzzard, Mr., 416. 
Frank, 416, 417. 

Fyfield, 995, 

Fyfield Bavant, Birds, 92, 93, 99, 
105, 106, 111, 113. Early 
Tron -Age, pit dwellings, 21; 


Alec and 
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Pottery, 476. 
chets, 22. 

Fyfield Manor Farm bought, 435. 

Fyghelden, Adam de (M.P.), 177. 

Fyllingerum (Sweden), 157. . 

Pynamur, John (MCP;)) b77. 

Fyton, Laurence (M.P.), 201. 

Gabe-Jones, Rev. Aneurin, obit., 
297. 

Gainsborough, group of Byam 
family, 270. 

Gale, widow, 344. Edw., 344. 
John de (M.P.), 186. Nich 
(M.P.), 185, 186. Rob., 344. 

Rog., antiquary, 144. 

Galeys, Thos. (M.P.), 205. 

Gallipoli, fighting, 128. 

Galloway, Earl of, 240. 

Gallows Hill, and Gallows. tree, 
24. 

Gandavo [Ghent], Bp. Simon de, 
Register of, noticed, 136. 

Gape, Thos. (M.P.), 221. 

Garard, Rich. (M.P.), 207 

Garden Warbler, 88. 

Gardiner, John W. (M.P.), 243. 

Gardner, E. C., gifts, 311. 

Garlies, John Stuart, Viscount 
(M.P.), 240, 241. 

Garret, Geo. (M.P.), 218. 

Garsdon Church, architecture, 
Sir H Brakspear on, 599, 600; 
Bells, 600 ; Tower parapet from 
Malmesbury, 600 ; Washington 
Monument, 126: Manor 
House, H. Brakspear on, 120. 

Garston Wood, Cunning Dick, 
highwayman, 24. 

Garter, Order of, given to those 
who fought at Agincourt, 450. 

Garth, Ch. (M.P.), 239—241, 243. 

John (M.P.), 235 —239. 

Gascelyn, Sir Edmund (M.P.), 
183, 185, 187. Walter de 
(M.P.), 182. 

Gater, Francis, obit., 132. 

Gatour, Rich. (M.P.), 203. 

Gattecombe, Will. (M.P.), 202— 
204. 

Gaunsell, Thos. (M.P.), 207. 

Gaunt, John of, 448 

Gaunter, Steph. le (M P.), 179. 

Gauntlett, John (M.P.), 227—2380, 
262. Rog. (M.P.), 216, 


Celtic Lyn- 
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Gawen [Gowayn], John (M.P.), 

198; John of Norrington, 5. 

Mrs. Kath., 637. Kath. 

and Thos. of Hurdcote, 638, 
639. Walt. (M.P.), 215. 

Gay, John at Amesbury, monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, 
432. Thos. (M P.), 194—197. 

Geese, 106 

Gell, Phil. (M.P.), 251. 

“ Genealogist, The,” 042. 

Genowyne, John (M.P.), 195. 

Game, 1a, Bates 

Gentlemen at arms, corps, 128. 

Geology, coral rag, origin of, 142, 
Gl Reefs im - vicinity -of 
Oxiorde VW. 2)... Arkell on; 
noticed,142. Jurassic period, 
tropical, 142. Of Wilts, by 
H. B. Woodward, noticed, 162 ; 
Determines woodland, 28—31. 

Wheatley limestone, 142. 

George, Mrs. May, Mayor—of 
Swindon, 493. Reuben, 
obit. 547—549. 

Gernomutha (Yarmouth), Rob. 
de, 379. 

Gerrard, (—) (M.P.), 224. 

Gerreys, Will. (M.P.), 179. 

Gewissas, Royal tribe, as opposed 
to Saxons, kingdom of, 146— 
148. 

Ghent, Bp. Simon of, 40. 
Biog., notes, 136. Register 
of, printed, noticed, 136, 168, 
314, 330. Reforms in the 
diocese, 136, 137. 

Ghey, S. R. H., on registers, 317. 

Gibbon [Gibon], John (M.P), 
186, 211. 7 

Gibbons, Will., 347. 

Gibbs, Sir Vicary (M.P.), 249. 
Will., 347. 

Gibson, Thos., 348, 349. (M.P.) 
233, 234. 

Giffard, Capt. H., 131. Hen. 
ike Obit., 131. Capt. H. W., 
131. Cole le. 0131: 
Mabel, Abbess of Shaftesbury, 
40. sihe@sss (MEEs) 7OF 
Walt., 131. 

Gifford, Mr., 341. 
234. 

Gilbert [Gilberd], John (M.P.), 


John (M.P.), 


193, 194. Radulphus (M.P.), 
191. Rob. (M.P.), 189. 
Sir W. S., genealogy, 668. 
Gildeford, John de (M.P.), 184. 
Rhos, (MNEs yoo: 
Giles [Gilys], John (M.P.), -202— 
204. Rob. (M.P.), 204. 
Gill, W. W., gifts, 569. 
Gillingham Forest, 28. 
of Shaftesbury, 517. 
Gillings, H., gift, 666. 
Gillman, H. C. R., 85. 
Gillow, Rob., 322. 
Glanville, Fras. (M.P.), 245. 
Glastonbury, Lake Villages,animal 
bones, 300; Celtic shorthorn ox, 
66, 67, 484 ; Sheep, 485, 659. 
Glegg, Will., 353, 354. 
Glendy, Thos. (M.P.), 192, 193. 
Gloucester, Duke of, at Agincourt, 
449, 450. Gilbert, Earl of, 
holds Cranborne Chase, 337. 
Gloucestre, John (M.P.), 203. 
Glover (—), 503. Reg. and 
Alice, 613. 
Glyn, John (M.P.), 208. 
Goat, bones, Boscombe, 485. 
Goatacre (Hilmarton), 396. 
Gobet, Rich. (M.P.), 195, (97. 
Goddard, Ambrose (M.P j, 240— 
943, 245, 246, 248. Rev. 
C. V., note, 545. Edmund, 
yy. Edward (M.P.), 224. 
Canon, Edw. H., 85, 176, 
512, 585; As guide, 319, 493— 
495; Gifts, 163, 312, 441, 445, 
571, 667; Notes and remarks, 
968—270, 272, 317, 492, 493; 
On Mural paintings at Oaksey 
Church, 632636. Mrs. 
Edw H., gifts, 162 John, 
341. Rich. ((M.P.), 231, 233. 
(Phos... 353) (MOPS) e230, 
940, 249, 250. 
Godelok, Galfridus (M P.), 203. 
Godhyne, John (M.P.), 186. 
Godfrey, Col. Ch. (M.P.), 226. 
Rich. (M.P.), 215. 
Godmanston, Rob. (M.P.), 192. 
Godwit, Bar-tailed, 110. 
Godwyne, John (M.P.), 178, 206. 
Golafre, Will. (M.P.), 189. 
Gold, first used, 624 
Goldfinch, increasing, 93. 


Prebend 
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Gold Staters of Phil. of Macedon, 
current in Rome. 158. 

Gold Stick, officer in waiting, 128. 

Gold (—), 502. Rich, 453 

Goldewell, John (M.P.), 214. 

Golding, Edw. (M.P.), 202. 
James, 343 

Goldsmith, H. St. B., 85 

Goldsworthy, Phil. (M.P.), 244, 
246, 247. 

Goniodiscus rotundatus, 65, 79, 
486, 658 

Good [Gode, Goude], John 
(M.P.), 191—198. 

Goodale, John, Bailiff of Salis- 
bury, 47, 48, 52, 54. 

Goodchild, Rev W., notes on 
Larmer, Wermere, Ashmore 
and Tollard Ponds, 335—339. 

Gopher Wood, barrows, 439. 

Gordon, Ld. Geo. (M P.), 241. 
Rob., 253, 254, 255, 257. 
Will. (M.P.), 242. 

Gore, Ch. (M.P.), 235, 263. 
C.H., 493. John (M.P. ), 200, 
201, 2038, 236. Minos: (MeaR.), 
206; Bevan e2oS. 2 oo: W. 
Ormsby on scheme for preserv- 
ing Avebury, 277—279, 316, 
317. Will, (MLP.), 232, 235. 

Gorges, Edw... Ld., 220, Rich, 
(M.P.), 220. hos). (Mar). 
213 ; Sir Thos., monument, 157, 

Gospel Corner, Hannington, 305. 

Gospel Oak, Cricklade, remains 
of, 305. 

Gosselyn, Radulphus (M.P.), 193. 

Gondhyne, John (M.P.), 184, see 
Godwyne. 

Gough, Sir Hen. (M.P.), 262, 
John (M.P.), 204, 

Gould, alias Corier, Rich., 456. 

Gournevale, Steph., 331, 332, 
334, 

Gower, Hugo. (M.P.), 201, 202. 

Grafton, disc barrow, 439. 

Graham, James, Marquis of, 


(M.P.), 243, 245, Sir 
Sandford (M.P.), 252, 253, 255 
S957) 


Grammory, Nich. (M.P.), 185. 

Grandison, Viscount (M.P.), 262, 
263. 

Grandmont, Bonhommes, 12. 


Grant, Sir Alex. (M.P.), 257. 

Grantham, Druidical Temple in 
Stukeley’s garden, 145. 

Granville, G. G, Leveson Gower, 
2nd Bare) yawie sy. sleds 
Fitzmaurice, 295. 

Grasshopper Warbler, 88. 

Gray, H. St. G., 653 ; Excavations 
at Avebury, 664, Rob. 
(M.P.), 234, 

Grayle, Hen., 3206, 

Great Ridge Woods, in Domes- 
day, 31, 32. 

Great Western Railway, Westbury 
line, 591. 


Grebe, great crested, increasing, 


86, 108 Little, 108. Red 
necked, 87, 108. 

Green, James, 534, 535. 

Greenfinch, Albino, 93, 

Greenwell, Canon, 70, 586. 

Gregory; Pope, “and= British 
slaves, 631. 

Greinfield, Will, (M.P.), 228. 

Grene, Hen. (M.P.), 198, 204. 
John. (M.P.), — 203. Rob. 
(MaRS) ie 20s Phos. vate 
(M.P.), 185. 

Grenville, James (M.P.), 236. 

Grey, John (M.P.), 186. Thos. 
(MBE) a2 2en Thorne, 611. 

Of Fallodon, Viscount, 560. 

Greyfriars, Chapter Meetings, 
businessof,44,45, ‘‘Custodies”’ 
Oly ars), 

Griffin, Sir Edw. (M.P.), 219. 

Griffith, C. Darby (M.P.), 274; 
Gives figure of Ceres on 
Devizes Corn Exchange, 150. 

Rob, (M.P.), 210. 

Grigge, Thos, (M.P.), 206. 

Grimes Graves (Norf.), polished 
greenstone axes, 70. 

Grimstead, East, 98. West, 
93—95, 98, 106. 

Grimstead [Grymstede], John de 
(M.P.), 177, 178. 

Grimston, Marg. C., d. of Hon. 
Francis, 132. 

Grimsell, L. V., ‘‘ Ancient Burial 
Mounds,” by, noticed, 439, 
44,2, 

Grittleton House, 256, 257, 

Groggy, Will. (M.P.), 183. 
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Grosett, John R. (M.P.), 254, 
Grove, Miss Chafyn, gift of organ 


to Cathedral, 302. Thos, 
(M.P.), 220. 
Groveley, Birds, 103. Des- 


chipedmbyxn. Ga Street, 153. 
Rom. Brit. coins, 428. 
Woods, 32; In Domesday, 31. 
Grover, Miss G, M., 85. 
Grubbe [Grube], Hen. (M.P.). 212. 
Walt. (M.P.), 225—227, 
262. Will., gift of altar piece 
to Potterne, 563. 

Grygory, Will. (M.P.), 189. 

Grymmesdich, 337. 

Gull, Black Headed, Common, 
Gt. Black Backed, Herring, 
Kittiwake, 111, 112. 

Guldeford, John de (M.P.), 180, 
181, 184, 185. : 

Gullick, B., drawing, 535; Gift, 
571. 

Gunpowder and shot for chimneys 
on fire, 346. 

Gurney, Peter, writings, 562. 

Gussage St. Andrew, 337. In 
Cranborne Chase, 335. 

Gutere, Thos. de la (M.P.), 117. 

Gwatkin, Major R. G., 85. 


Gwyn, Fras. (M.P.), 222. 
Howel (M.P.), 239. Owen 
(M.P.), 210. Will., 284. 


Gye, Fred (M.P.), 256. 

Gyfford, Sir Geo. (M.P.), 214, 215. 
Rog. (M.P.), 213, 214. 

Gylemyn, John (M.P.), 188. 

Gyles, Mr., 397. 

Gyllengrip, Chr., 158. 

Gylford, John (M.P.), 208. 

Gynes, John (M.P.), 182. 

Gyrdeler, Thos. (M.P.), 211, 212. 


Hackapennie (Hackpen), 542. 
Haden, W.N., gift, 311. 
Hadrian’s Wall, 278. 
Hales, Chr. (M.P.), 260. 
ve Ps) 212: 
241, 243, 264. 
212. Thos. 
239. 
Halesowen (Worc.), 123. 
Halifax, Ch. M. Ld., 500. 
Hall [Halle], Ben. (M.P.), 252. 
Dr. H. R. on scarabs, 413. 
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Isaac, 351. John (M.P.), 
206. John atte, 188, 189. 
John de (M.P.), 189. 
Will. (M.P.), 204. 

Hallam, Rob., Bp. of Salisbury at 
Constance, 449. Wo ela, (abe, 
571. 

Hallimond, Dr. A. F., 468, 484. 

Hallstatt, Early Iron Age, 626, 
628. Swords, 628. 

Halton, Dorothy, 131. 

Ham, Saxon charters, 147. 

Hamesher, Will. (M.P ), 211. 

Hamilton, Cecilia M., d. of Capt. 
Hi GG. -13k Sim lane 128) 

Will. G. (M.P.), 240, 243, 
244. 

Hammond, Lieut., 1635, 611. 
Miarseeyieies Sikes 6: 

Hamond, John (M.P.), 208. 

Hampshere, Will. (M.P.), 210. 


Hampshire governed from 
Hampton, 148. 

Hancock, John, 344. 

Hand barrows (Ford), ‘‘ End 
Burgh” described, enclosure 


near, Roman ? 406—409. 


Handley, 338. Dean in 
Cranborne Chase, 335. 
Down, pottery, 477. Hill, 


Barrow, Berendes Beorh, 407 
—409; Square entrenchment, 
409. 

Handley, Hen. (M.P.), 254. 

Handsex, Rich. (M.P.), 181. 

Hankerton, 296. 

Hankey, B. H., gifts, 161, 315. 

Hanmer, Hen. (M.P.), 258. 

Hannington, bought by C. B. 
Fry, 306. Bridge over 
Thames, dispute, 309. 
Burnt Close, 305. Byde 
brook and mill, 305, 306. 
Church brasses sold ? 309; 
Dog whipping, 309; Norman 


door, 305; Offer to rebuild, 
309 ; Penance, cases of, 309. 
Churchyard wall repairs, 


309. Court Rolls, 309. 

Cross, site of, 309. Field 
mames, Cheselpiece, Le Stert, 
Sepulchre half acre, Pisworth, 
309. Earth circles excavated, 
116—118, 121]. Free Warren, 


Dez. 
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grant, 309. Enclosure 1632, 
305. = Gospel Corner, 305. 

Hall, built by Raufe and 
Will. Freke, 306; Drawing 
Room pictures, 306; LIllusts., 
300, 308: Garden, bill for 
planting, 306; Visited, 495 ; 
Well House, horse drew water, 
306. Manor seven sto 
Glastonbury, 305. Nell Hill, 
305. Parish Lanes, rules for 
pasturage, 305. Parsonage 
House, Old, 306. Picketts 
Copse, Quatrefoil Earthwork 
excavated, 118, 119. Proby’s 
Burn Close, 305. ‘« Records 
of a Wiltshire Parish, by C. B. 
Sie 310. 
Hannington Wick Chapel, 304 ; 
Chapel of Ease, built and pulled 
down, 309; Manor Farm, 305, 
306, 309. Vicarage, Old and 
New, 306, 309. Vicars, List 
of, 310. Yorke, family and 
house, 309. 

Harbord, Will. A. (M.P.), 245. 
Harcourt, G. W. R. (M.P.), 247. 
Simon (M.P.), 247. 

Hardegrave, Thos. (M.P.), 206. 

Hardene [Harden], Rich. (M.P.), 
202. 

Hardenhuish Church, 159. 
Saxon Charters, 147. 

Hardgill, Edw. (M.P.), 208: 

Harding, Adam (M.P.), 178 
Geo, (M.P.), 243—245, 247. 

Jane, 341. John, 386. 

Rich., map by, 23 ; (M.P.), 218, 
219. 

Hardinton, Elias de (M.P.), 179. 

Hardy, John (M.P.), 198, 199. 


Hare, Mich., gives Liddington 
Rectory, 519. Niches (MEE) 
- 209. 


Hareden [Harden], Will. de 
(M.P.), 179, 180. 

Harleston, John (M.P.), 200— 
202. 

Harman, Oliver, 341, 342. 

Harnham, Birds, 96, 108. Hill 

View, 289. 

Harnham, West, Manor, Weekes 
family, 404. 

Harnham, John de (M. PR.) 187. 


Harpedene, Thos. and Will. de 
(M.Ps.), 182, 183. 
Harpur, Rob, 325. 
Harrier, Hen, 106. 

87, 106. 
Harrington John (M. 5), 212. 

Sin Will) (MaRS 27. 

Harris, Mr., 83, 84. Archdeacon 
rebuilds Highway Church, 284. 

 Bdw7 343: Lionel, 541. 
Zacheriah, 356. 

Harrison, Alex. H., obit., 430. 

Rev. D. P., 85. John, 523. 
Rich., 524 ; (M.P.), 216. 

Thos. (M.P.), 234. 

Harswell, Mrs., 340. 

Hart, Hen (Mar ps2 as 

Hartford (—) (M.P.), 225. 

Hartgills, murder of, acct. of 556. 

Hartham, 238, 239. 

Hartley Court (Berks), 639. 

Hartman, Abraham (M.P.), 214. 

Oliver, 341. 

Harvey, Edmund (M.P.), 219. 

Sir Eliab, 593 ; (M P.), 224, 225. 
Will. (M.P.), 226—231. 
Hasard, John, 518; (M.P.) 177. 

Rich. (M.P.), 206. Rog. 

OMe a), Walz. Thos. (M.P.), 

204— 206. Will. (M.P_), 182, 

185, 187, 189. 
Haskett, Thos., 273 
Haskins, Widow, 343. (Chas 5: 

535. John, 341, 344. 
Hassain, John, 503. 

Hastings, Edw. Ld. Huntingdon, 
463. Isabella, widow of 
John, 42. 

Hathway, Hen.,death at Malmes- 
bury, 152. 

Hathewey, Thos. (M. P. ), 200. . 

Hattere, Rich, le (M.P.), 179. 

Hatton, Sir Ch., 336. Sir Thos. 
(MEP.), 216, 207: 

Haughmond Abbey, H. Brak- 
spear on, 125. 

Haulegh, Will. (M.P.), 196. 
Haversham, Hen, (M.P.), 189, 
193, 194. 

Hawfinch, nesting, 93. 

Hawkesok, Will. (M.P.), 204. 

Hawkins, Edw., 340. John 
(M.P.), 220. 

Hawles, John (M.P.), 226, 227, 229. 


Montague’s, 
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Hawley, Lt.-Col. W., 57. 

Hawtin, V. G., 85. 

Hay, Hon. Mrs., 133. Geo, 

--(M.P.), 238. 

Hayes, James (M.P.), 220, 237— 
240. 

Hayles Abbey, H. Brakespear on, 
124. Relic of holy blood 
given to, 12. ; 

Hayne, Rich. (M.P.), 206. 

Hayward, office of 523. 


Hayward, Mr., 521. ij. Be 149: 
John, 343. Thos , 346 ; 
(M.P.), 236, 238. Will., 341. 


Hazelbury, bought by Hugh 
Speke, 639. ‘‘Chapel”’ and 
tithes given. to Bradenstoke, 
555. Church, foundations 
found, 555. Drewett’s Mill, 
553. Held of the honour of 
Wallingford, 553 ; By Levenot, 

- 653. Lands of Shaftesbury 
Abbey, 553. | Manor, History 
of with account of Croke and 
Bonham families by G. J. 
Kidson, noticed, 443, 553—556. 

Manor House, Sir H. Brake- 
spear on, 124; As it was and 
is, illusts., 553, 556; Materials 
of Church used in enlarging 
house, 555 ; Searched for arms, 
638. Old Church field, 555. 

Quarries, History of, 556. 

Rectory, sinecure, 555. 

Rectors, list of, 555. 
Was it a separate parish ? 555. 

Hazzledene Warren, excavations 
at Clacton, 55. 

Heale, Dr., builds Jacob’s House, 
Salisbury, 138. 

Hearn, J., writings, 442. 

Hearst, Edw. and Caroline, 385. 

Will., 385. 

eath, Edmund P. (M.P.), 
233. 

Heberden, Arth., 433. 

Hebrides, Megaliths, 619. 

Hedgehog, payment for, 350. 

Hedges, Sir Ch., High Steward of 
Malmesbury, 325; (M.P.) 228, 
229. Hen., 593. John 
(M.P.), 210. Thos., 305, 356. 

Will..(M.P.), 231. 

Hegham, Ralph, 39. | 
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Helicella, cellaria, 65, 486, 658, 
nitidula, 65. 

Hellier, Will., 344. 

Hemsworth, Roman villa, 427. 

Hendlove, Will. (M.P.), 201, 205, 
206. 

Heneage family, monuments, 
Lyneham, 607. Geo. H. 
Walker, Sheriff, 274. John 
Walker (M.P.), 244, 245, 264. 

Henelegh, 337. 

Henley, Leslie, 293. 
obit., 293. 

Henny, John, 349. 

Henry V, Coronation, 451. 

Henstidg, John, 342. 

Heose, Thos. (M.P.), 199. 

Heraldry of Wilts, Roll of arms, 
by Rev. R.St. J. Battersby, 286. 

Herbert, Charles (M.P.), 222, 242, 
248— 250, 252. Edw. (M-P.), 
212, 217—219, 261. Elias 
(M.P.), 179, 181. Geo. Aug. 
Ld. (M.P.), 243, 244, 246. 
Hen., Ld. of Badminton, 221; 
(M°P:), 240) 242; James, 
219, 225, 354. Jolatay C2) 
Papas Nich. (M.P.),238—241. 

Si eeearcys(MEP Aan 217 

Phil. Ld. of Cardiff (M.P.), 
218. Rob. (M P.), 234—238. 

Thos. (M.P.), 224, 225. 
Will. (M.P.), 235—238, 250; 
Sir Will. (M.P.), 217—219. 

Elereberd, Phas (VWER:)) 177, 179: 

Heriet, Maud de, 334. Rich. 
de, lands at Somerford and 
Bishops Cannings, 333, 334. 

Herne (Kent), Church, 519. 

Herne, Walt. (M.P.), 208, 

Heronries in Wilts, 106. 

Herriard (Hants), 334. 

Herry, Nich. (M.P.), 207. 

Hertford, Earl of, 243; owned 
Amesbury, 524. Eds 7th 
D. of Somerset, 303. Rob. 
de, Dean of Salisbury, 38. 

Hervye, Fras. (M.P.)).214. 

EHethe, John’ (MAP); 197: 

Hethelhampton, Rob. de, 43. 

Heved, Nich. (M.P.), 183. 

Hewes, Will. M.P.) 22]. 

Hewlett, Maurice, garden at Bd. 
Chalke, 5. 


Sin Lhos:. 


Pees, P 
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Hext, Rev. G., 143. 

Heynes, Edw. (M.P.), 210, 212. 

Heytesbury, 224, 225, 229, 257. 

Almshouses founded °* by 
Ld. Walt. Hungerford, 452. 
Church, chantry founded by 
Ld. Walt. Hungerford, 376; 
Vault of A’Court family, 377. 

House, 258; Blue Stone 
from Boles’ Barrow, 267 ; Tiles 
from, 124, 376, 570. House 
of Will. Cunnington, Sarsens 
from, 267. Hundred, 81. 
Hungerford family, 447. 
M.Ps., List of, 177—264. 

Heytesbury, Arms, 377. 

Heywey, Thos. (M.P.), 199. 

Heywood, 274. 

Hickman, pedigree, 668. 

Hicks, John, 342. Rich., 342, 
343. 

Higford, John (M.P.), 213. 

Higgins, Commander H. G., 80, 
410, 468. 

Higgons, Thos. (M.P.), 220. 

Highgate, Thos. (M.P.), 212. 

Highlands and Lowlands in Early 
Times, 619. 

Highway Church, architecture, 
C. E. Ponting on, 283; Bench- 
ends, 283 ; Rebuilt by Arch- 
deacon Harris, 283, 284; Stone 
Screen, modern, 283. 
Registers copied, 492 

Highworth, Byde Mill brook, 120. 

Church, bombarded in 
civil war, legend of Cromwell, 
115. Mural inscription, 421. 

Mural paintings formerly 
existing, by Mrs. Cunnington, 
420, 421; Drawing of, 494; 
Plate, Pre-Reformation, 300, 
494. Visited, 494. 


Highworth Common and N. 
Leaze Farms, earth circles 
discovered, 114, 115, 119, 120, 
316; Major G. W. G. Allen and 
A: D. Passmore on, 114—122. 

Fishes Hotel, 495. 
Geology, 142. Guide, official, 
noticed, 300. Old houses, 
300. 

Hildburgh cup, Roman, 558. 

Hildyard, Sir Rob. (M.P.), 238. 
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Hill Deveril, hist. of, 135. 

Hill, Arth., Viscount Fairford 
(MeP»)F 242% Nich., 390. 
ache (MEE) e220) Sam., 
559. Will., designed Devizes 
Corn Exchange, 150; (M.P.), 
190, 252. Major-Gen. W. R. 
H., 85. 

Hill Trevor, Honw Mary. dex of 
Ld. Trevor, 131. 

Hillier, Isaac, 346. 

Hills, P. N., 85: 

Hilperton, 353. 

Hilsborough, Trevor, Viscount 
(M.P.), 263. 

Hilton, Rob. (M.P.), 208. 

Hilversum (Holland), Bronze Age 
pottery, 652. 

Hindon, birds, 106. 
List of, 177—264. 

Hinton, Fred., obit., 551. 
James, 551. Sir Thos. (M.P.), 
216, 217. 

Hippesley, John (M.P.), 212, 260. 

Hiscox, John, 342, 343. Jos., 
343. Sam., 343. Steph., 
342. 

Hiwey, Thos. (M.P.), 200. 

Ebb ING, 6373. 

Hoare, Hen. (M.P.), 235. Sir 


M.P.’s, 


R. C., ©“ Journalzot Tour im 
Ireland,’ 442 ; On Bury Wood 
Camp, 504. 

Hobbes, Edmond, 322. Fras., 
325. Thos., 3283. (M.Pa; 
192. 


Hobby, nests, 1085. 

Hobhouse, Ben. (M.P.), 249, 250, 
252) Sir Ch., 110. Thos. 
(M.P.), 226, 227. 

Hocketts, Mr., 342. 

Hodding, Mr., 523. 

Hodges, Thos. (M.P.), 219. 

Hoghton, Walt. de, 331. 

Holebech, Hugo de (M.P.), 179. 

Holewale, John de, 331, 332, 334. 

Holford, Geo., 544. 


Holland, Earl of, 336. Sir 
Nath. (M.P.), 248. Rogers 
(M.P.), 235. 


Hollar, Wenceslaus, portrait by, 
274. 

Hollbrooke (—), 340. 

Holleyman, G. A., 484. 
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Hollaway, Edw., 342. 
341, 342. 

Bolin ras. (M.P.), (220. 
Thos. B. (M.P.), 242. 

Holmes a’Court family, Codtord 
St. Peter, 143. 

Hols, Rog. (M.P.), 208. 

Ol © ld tam, dree on Green, 
562. 

Home [Homes], Elias (M.P.), 185, 
187—189. 

Homet (Normandy), Castle 
granted to Sir Walt. Hunger- 
ford, 450. 

Homington, property of Hunger- 
ford Chantry, 458. 


Kath: 


Hommedieux {Homedeux], 
Maurice (M.P.), 201. INichy. 
(Mey 19). 


“Honour of Wallingford, defined, 
553. 
Honte, Thos. de (M.P.), 182. 


Jeli, Iols (Cay 420» Rev. Will., 
270. 

Hood, Mich., 342. Sam. (M.P.), 
PAS P4, We Tog Huis, By 
Will., 342. 


Hooper, John, 382, 386; (M.P.), 
210, 211. 
Hope, Eliz.C., d. of Sir E.S., 423. 
Col. J. U., 468, 642. 
Sir Will. St. John, 123. 
Hopkins, Ann, 271, 272. Ben 
B. (M.P.), 240, 245. 
Hopton, Sir Ralph (M.P.), 212. 
Rog. (M.P.), 208. 
Hore, Will. (M.P.), 200 
ino@nebat,. Thos: (MP), 194, 
196. 
lor, Rich. (M.P’), 197. 
Hornbeam in Wilts, in Bronze 
Age, 665. 
Horne, Laurence (M.P.), 216. _ 
Horse, Bells, 303. Bones of, 
484, 659. Hames given, 570. 
Introduced in Late Bronze 


Age, 625. = Mongolian Wild 
Horse, origin of domestic 
breeds, 621. 


Horsell, Audrey, on R. Jefferies, 
566. 
Horsington, Barnabas, 341, 343. 
liens de (MaRS) 7S: 
Horton, Mr. and Mrs, 342. 
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Rich. (M:P.), 205. Rob., 
344. Thos., 342. 
Horwod, Will. (M.P.), 209, 
Hosier, A. J., new Dairy Farm 
system, and inventions, Biog. 
notice, 435. 
Hoskyns, Will. (M.P.), 211. 
Houghton [Howden, Howton], 
Geo. (M.P.), 205, 206. 
Howard, family, 275. Mr’; 
500. Sergt.-Major, 406. 
Craven) (MURA 227: Sir 
Bdiwie. 216. 2170 Capt. the 
Mone Geotirey | Ween sObit: 
293. Phils (MEPS 222% 
Thos; and Sir’ Lhoss (M-Ps:); 
ZG.) 2405 Sin Will (Mer) 
216—218. 
Howe, Geo. (M.P.), 219. Geo. 
Grobham (M.P.), 221, 261. 
Sir James (M.P.), 227—229, 
262. John (M.P.), 235. 
Eachy and. sic (Rich: (Mir Ps),). 
221—225, 227—233, 261. 
Huberd, John (M.P.), 204. 
Hudson, Giles (M.P.), 242. 
John C., Bequest to preserve 
Old Sarum obit. 127-53" 
Hugall, J. W., architect, 605. 
Hugesford, John (M.P.), 212. 
Huggus, Rich (M.P.), 205. 
Hughes, Mr., 523. A. W,, gift, 
162, G. D. M.as guide, 319. 
G W. G. on Court Leet 
and Court Baron in Amesbury, 


521-525. John, 342, 343. 
Thos., 343. 

Hull, John (M.P.), 197. Thos. 
(Vi) 20 2s Will. 
(M P.), 199. 


Hulse, Hon. Lady, hospitality, 
5, 6. ROge (MIG) 20% 

Sir Westrow, 6. 

Hume, Bp. John, fees paid by, 
161. Sells Cathedral bells, 
612. 

Humphrey, Rob., 524. 

Humphryes, A. L., gift, 442. 

Sim Walle (MePa yy 2a2 

Hundreds, Moot described, 497. 

In 13th cent., art. noticed, 
565. Primitive character of, 
497. 
Hungate, Will. (M.P.), 201, 
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Hungerford, derivation, 447. 
Meeting of WA. Soc., 1935, 
492: Account of, 313—320. 

(Story O17 667. Three 
Swans Hotel, 318. 

Hungerford family arms and 
badge, 376, 465; On tiles, 570; 
Named from town, 447. 
Lady, 464. Mrs., 342. 
Lady, tomb opened, 464. 
Aldhelm (M.P.), 208. Anth. 
(M.P.), 214, 215, 218, 219. 
Arnold, 458. Sir Edmund 
(M.P.), 204, 213, 458. Edw. 
andes Sin idwe (Vie) 20in 2h, 
NSS A 2 zo 20le 
Geo. and Sir Geo, (M.P.), 222 
EOS PRA, Prsy, OL: ay Bee 

Sir Giles (M.P.), 224. 
Hen. (M.P.), 219—221. 
Joan, w. of Sir Thos., 448. 
John andi Sim ajohn: {Miers 
2092 2 hoe ilo mead Oe 
Marg., Lady, builds Hungerford 
Chapel,458. Mary,458,463. 
Rich.:(M.P.), 210. Sir Rob. 
and Rob., Ld. H. (M.Ps), 184 
—188,.209, 332, 447; Life of, 
457, 458; Will of, bequests to 
Cathedral, 457, 458; Tomb 
opened, 464. Thos. and Sir 
Thos, (M.Ps.), 190, 191, 193— 
198, 207, 211, 214, 447, 448. 

Sir Walter, Walter, Ld. 
H. (M.P.), 186—188, 199, 200, 
208, 228 235, 447, 448, 462; 
Admiral of the fleet, 450; 
Garter plate at Windsor, 450; 
Guardian of Hen VI, 451; 
Benefactions, 452; Character 
of, 448, 449, 452, 456. 
Tomb: of Walter, hd? Ey tseée 
Salisbury Cath. 

Hunston, Thos. (M.P), 207. 

Hunt, G., 109. 

Hunt Grubbe, Gen., plants 
Potterne ‘‘ Little Tree,’ 276. 

Hunteley, Geo. (M.P.), 211. 

Huntingdon, Earl of, 449, 463, 

Hurdcot .(Baverstock) 256, 638. 
, Well fell in on night of 
Messines explosion, 545. 

Hussey [Husee], arms of on tiles, 
362. Thos. (M.P.), 201, 202, 
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Will. (M.P.), 240, 241, 243—245, 
247—250, 252. 
Hussey Freke, Ambrose D. en- 
larges Hannington Hall, 306. 
Hutchens, Giles (M.P.), 214. 
Hutchins, Mr., 523. Rev. 
John, 517. 


Hutchinson, Alice, 135. 


Hutton Moor (Yorks), earth 
circles, 114. 

Huwet, John (M.P.), 199. 

Hyde, Cath. d. of Hen. 2nd Earl 
of Rochester, 432. Edw. of 
Purton, (M.P.), 219; S: of Edw. 
Earl of Clarendon (M.P.), 223. 
Hen = 7(MEEs) ako elo 22a 
Earl of Clarendon, 222. 
Lawrence, 459; (M.P.), 211, 
213—215, 217, 218, 224. 
Rob. (M.P.), 213, 217—219, 222, 
225—227, 229—233. 

Hyde Parker, Adm. E., copies 
registers, 492 ; Hospitality, 319; 
On Ornamental Impressed 
Bricks at Bodorgan House, 
Ramsbury, 499. 

Hydes, Will. (M.P.), 208. 

Hygate, Hen. (M.P.), 210. 
Thos. (M.P.), 212. 

Hyle, Will. (M.P.), 191, 192. 

Hylton, Thos. (M.P.), 209, 210. 

Hynde (—), (M.P.), 206. John 

_ (M-P*), 209. 

Hynedon, Thos. (M.P.), 195. 
Will. de (M.P.), 188. 


Iceland, Logberg, Hill of Laws, 
&c., 497. 

Idmiston, Birds, 93. Free 
Chapel, 456. 

Iford Manor, garden, Italian archi- 
tecture, account of, noticed, 
433. 

Ilchester (Som.) Borough, 500. 

Election bribery, 503. 

Ilchester, Hen. T., 2nd. Earl of, 
156. 

Ildolfe, John (M.P.), 177. 

Iles, Mr., gift, 161. 

Imber [Immer], advowson given 
to Hungerford Chantry priests, 
458. Birds, 106. Chapel, 
mud walls, 562. Brook, 589 ; 
Troubles over in reign of K. 
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Ch. I, by B. H. Cunnington, $1 
—s4. Church, font, 81. 
PabhnemCuca, brook, - 8] 
Name, derivation, 81, 135. 
Road flooded, 82, 83. Rom. 
Brit. cemetery, 427. 

Immere, Will. de (M.P.), 180. 

Ineys, Rob. (M.P.), 178. 

Inglesham Church, reredos, frag- 
ments of, 528 ; Screens painted, 
529: Wall Paintings, by E. W. 
Tristram, 527 —529. Earth 
Circles, 121. 

Ingram, Sir Arth..(M.P.), 216. 

Ingworth, Rich., visitor of Friars’ 
houses, 47. 

Inkpen, farm, 435. 

Institution to benefices, medizval 
procedure, 330. 

Insula Bona, Will. de (M.P.), 178. 

Irby, Sir Will (M.P ), 236, 237. 

Ireland, gold in early times, 627. 

Ireland, Geo. (M.P.), 212. 

Irish Elk in Britain, 621. 

Irmongere [Irmangere], Edw. le 
(ES), We atey, Jolin We (ui, 
178. Thos. (M:P-), 193, 195, 
196. Will. le (M.P.), 182. 

Iron Age, Early, civilisation 
described, 627. Art, 628. 

; Date of, 626, 628. 

_ Currency iron bars, 627. 
Ditch excavated, Winterbourne 
Dauntsey, 3. Iron intro- 
duced by Urnfield people, 484, 
626. Iron slag, found in 
Boscombe Down excavations, 


470, 484. Ox, Celtic short- 
horn, 484. Pottery, early, 
476. 


Isaac, C. P., on committee, 317. 
Iseby, Thos. (M.P.), 184. 
Isidore’s Etymologies, 39. 
Ismell, Rob. (M.P.), 205. 

Ivie, John, Mayor of Salisbury, 
bronze tablet to, 153. 

Ivimey, Dr. John W., 433; Gift, 
442; ‘‘Boys and Music,” by, 
noticed, 432, 433. 

ivyehurch, 202. loa, ele 
Brakspear on, 127. Capital 
and sundial from, at Salisbury, 
157. Tiles, described, 362, 
366, 367. 


Jackdaw, white and pied, 92. 
Jackman, Hen. (M.P.), 214. 
Jackson, Messrs., gifts, 2. 
Mrs. Guy, writings, 559. 
lalvalgs (QNICIE.)), | ale, G. B., 
drawings, 608. Revie: 
5. Canony | ka 20 
Dire il. Walireds reports. on 
bones, etc., 80, 468, 484, 586, 
642, 659. 
Jacob, family of Salisbury, 403. 
IRE ls lel, eee) Thos, 
(M.P.), 227,229. | Will. (M.P.), 
249. | 
Jaffry, Ann, 340, 341. 
340. Judy, 343. 
Jakes, Thos, (M.P), 214. 
James, Mr., 412, 416, 417, 419. 
John, 340, 382, 386. Re. ay 
85. Re Heit, 162. 
Thos , 341, 342. Will., 340. 
Jape, Walt. (M.P.), 193. 
Javelins, Sheriffs, given, 161. 
Jay, 93. is 
Jay, James, 535. John, 535. 
Racha (MPs 208: Sir 
Ainose (MERA 27208: 
Jefferies, Rich., at Liddington 
Camp, 517. Reminiscences 
_ of by Audrey Horsell, noticed, 
566. ““Story of My Heart,” 
517. 
Jeffreys, Edw. (M.P.), 229. 
John (M.P.), 229, 230. 
Jekyll, Jos. (M.P.), 244—246, 248 
ol. 


David, 


Jenewyne, John (M.P.), 192, 197. 

Jennings, Will., 343. 

Jenkins, Rob, 353. 

Jenner, Rob. (M.P.), 218, 219. 

Jerrard, Ch., 534. 

Jervaulx Abbey, H. Brakspear 
on, 125. Tiles, 364. 

Jervois, Geo. Purefoy (M.P.), 252. 

Thos. (M.P.), 229, 

Jessup, R. F., on Roman barrows, 
407. 

Joan of Arc, 451. 

Job, Walt. (M.P.), 193. 

Jobson (—), 309. 

Joce, Geo. (M.P.), 193, 194. 
Rob. (M.P.), 203. 

Jodrell, Paul (M.P.), 237. 

Johnson, Madame, 3438. Mr., 
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346. Geo. (M.P.), 223, 225, 
249 Joly lon Gebie ByIO). 
James (M.P.), 231. Johnson 
and Queeny, by Ld. Lansdowne, 
4.2.4, 
Jolliffe, John (M.P.), 221, 223. 
Jones, And. (M.P.), 197. Hen. 
(M.P.), 211, 212, 243. Inigo, 
work at Coleshill, 494 
J. B., writings, 565. Nich. 
(M P.), 206. Rich. (MPs; 
D3 ae Walla 34: 
WE Greonkt. ol 
Jonkyn, Rob. (M.P.), 185, 186. 
Joop, Walt. (M.P.), 194, 195. 
Jordayne, Will. (M.P.), 214. 
Joynour, Rich. (M.P.), 206. 
Juell, Rich. (M.P.), 198. 
Jjurdeleyasjohnears. om ihos: 
(M.P.), 207. 
Justice, John (M.P.), 201, 203, 204. 
Jutes, extent of their settlement, 
146—148. 
Juyles, John (M.P), 201. 


Kameshull, Will. de (M.P.), 186. 

Karslake, Col. J. B., 513. 

Kayser, Will. (M.P.), 205. 

Keal (? Keat), John, 340, 341. 
Thos., 341. 

Keat, John, 340, 344. 

Keche, Thos. (M.P.), 202. 

Keevil, advowson given to 
Edington, 16. 

Keightley, Chr. (M.P.), 218. 

Keiller, Alex., gift, 667 ; 
Excavates Kennet Avenue and 
re-erects stones, 3, 159, 316, 
491, 530: On committee, 317 ; 
Writings, 663. 

Kelloways, Sundial on Causeway, 
562. 

Kemell, Will. (M.P.), 206. 

Kemble, 221, 253, 254 256, 297. 

Kemm, Mr. 282. WW (Ga, On 
modern markings on Stone- 
henge, 531. 

Kempsford, Church, visited, 495. 

Kemys, Rog. (M.P.), 206. 

Kennard, A. S., Reports on 
Mollusca, 68, 468, 642, 658 

Kennedy, Charlotte E., 129. 
W. Maxwell, 129. 
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Kennet and Avon Canal, Devizes 
Locks, 590. 

Kennet, Past swerkeley saul 
Pit excavated, 496. Manor, 
pottery rings, 569. 

Kennet River, 447, 588—590. 

Kennet, West, Long Barrow, 439. 

Held by Office of Works, 
278. 

Kennet, Lord, gift, 571. 

Kent, John (M.P.), 214, 216, 222. - 
Rich. (MSP 2200 23). 
Thosy (MeaRA eas: Walt., 
228, 230. 

Kenton, * Colin 522) Fras. 
(M.P.), 233. 

Kenyon, Lloyd (M.P.), 242, 243. 

Kerley, Mr., 23. 

Kerry and Lixnaw, Baron, 423. 

Earl of, 423. 

Kerton, James (M.P.), 215. 

Keston, Rich. (M.P.), 206. 

Keynes, Will. de. (M.P.), 183. 

Keynesham, Will. (M.P.), 193 

Kibblewhite, James (M.P.), 252. 

Kidston, G. J., gifts, 164, 276, 
315, 442; Hist. of Hazlebury, 
noticed, 443, 553—556. 

Kilmington, woodland in Domes- 
day, 31. 

King, Augustine, 534. Rev. 
Bryan, 283. Ch., 348, 349. 

Dr. Jasper, 429. John 
(M.P.), 196. Mat. (M.P.), 
DAKO DALAL Riche, 18h 1827 

Kingdon, Lemuel (M.P.), 225 

Kingesmyll, Hen.) (M.P));~ 212: 

John (M.P.), 213. Rich. 
(M.P.), 207, 211, 212. 

Kingestone, John de (M.P.), 187. 

Nich. de (M.P.), 182, 183. 

Kingfisher increasing, black var., 
403. 

Kingsbury, Thos. of, 46. 

Kingsdown (Box), excavation of 
Mound on Totney Hill, by A. 
Shaw Mellor, 169176. 
Geology, 169, 170. Golf 
course, 171. 

Kingsmoor copse, 953. 

Kingston Lisle (Berks), Blowing 
Stone and Church, visited, 493, 
494. 

Kingswood Abbey, tiles, 361. 
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Kington Priory, H. Brakspear on, 
126. Forged Deeds, 333. 
Prioress, 331 ; Degraded, 333 ; 
Presents to Gt. Somerford 
Rectory, 330, 334 ; Property at 
Somerford, 334. 

Kington St. Michael Church, H. 
Brakspear on, 598, 599. 

Kintbury Church, visited, 318. 

Kinwardstone Farm, name place 
of Hundred, 497. 

Kirkham, Rog. (M.P.), 219. 

Kankwally yo) He Pitzmaurice, 
Viscount (M.P.), 248. 

Kite, Edw., 377. 

Knapp, John, 564. 

Knevett apMnyvett| i. oim - Elen: 
(M.P.), 212—214, 260; Monu- 
ment at Charlton, 597. 

Knight, Rob. (M.P.), 249, 251. 

Knightley, Edmund (M.P), 209 

Knoel [ Knoyel], Edw. (M.P.), 189. 

‘John de (M.P.), 178, 179. 

Knolle, Adam (M.P.), 193. 

Knowlton (Dors.) Circle, 114. 

Kycche, Rog., 259. 

Kyllynghall, Fras. (M.P.), 210. 

Kynebald, Thos. (M.P.), 179. 

Kynf, Thos (M.P.), 200. 

Kyngeston, John (M.P.), 199. 

Kyngeswode, John de(M P.), 180, 
183, 186, 189. 

Kyrton, Edw. (M.P.), 217, 218. 

James (M.P.), 214, 215. 
Thos. (M.P.), 209. 
Kyte, Rolfe, 267. 


La Celle, reredos, 541. 
La Denne, 337. 
La Tene I brooch, Salisbury, 285. 
La Tene (Switz.), centre 
of Early Iron Age II, 628. 
Lachish, faience segmented beads, 
662. 
Lacock Abbey, 159, 254, 518. 
Built of Hazlebury stone, 556. 
First photograph at, 562. 
Restoration by H. Brak- 
spear, 123. Tiles, 374, 377, 
378; Inscribed, 376; Of 16th 
Century, 362, 363, 375. 
Lacock, Bewley Court, H. Brak- 
spear on, 125. Church, H. 
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Brakspear on, 123. Wick 
Farm, dovecot, 553, 555. 

Ladbroke, Rob. (M.P.), 249. 

Ladd, Edw., 342. John, 341. 

Ladysmith, relief of, 128. 

Laffresmere (Larmer), derivation, 
338. 

Lake House, blue stone from 
Stonehenge ? 157. Rox Hill 
shoot, 152. 

Lake Rudolph (Africa), explor- 
ation, 130. 

Wake; EC: sit. 667: Sir 
Thos. (M.P.), 218. Walt. de, 
380; Obit., 384. 

Kamib;. john (Mie), 320% 
Penistone (M.P.), 241. 

Lambert, Anne, 272, 273. 
Edmunds 272)3)(Mor), 23233) 
263. John, 273; (M.P.), 200. 

Nick. (M.P.), 189, 190. 
hos erArchdeacom. 2702 273% 
Nall eevo tml G uA rho ——2 a4 
(MER?) 5217, 21859223) 225. 

Will. (M.P.), 209. 

Lambert’s Itineraries, 393. 

Lambourne, Almshouses, Church, 
Red Lion Hotel, visited, 319. 

Lamphere, Will., 343. 

‘‘ Landbook,”’ origin of, 148. 

Landrail, nesting, 112. 

Lane, Jos., 399, 401. Rev. 
R. H., 515. 

Lanercost Chron., 40. 

Lange, Hen. le (M.P.), 183. 
Rob. (M.P.), 200. 

Langeskynnere, Hen. de (M.P.), 
182. 

Langeford, Rog. de (M.P.), 184, 
188. 

Langford, Hanging, camp, 20. 

Langford, Little, Church, Norman 
tympanum, 135. ; 

Langelegh, John (M.P.), 202. 

Langley Burrel Church, 125, 128, 
598. House, 128, 442. 

Langridge, Sarah. J., d. of Rob., 
134. 

Langrishe, Gabriel, 341. 

anescon ss Came 2O0: 

Langton, David, 344. Will., 
340. 

Lanne, Thos., 341. 

Lansdown, Margaret, 133. 
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Lansdowne, Marchioness of, 

Patron of W.A. Soc., 492. 

Hen. W. E., 6th Marquis, 

obit. and list of writings, 422 

—424 : Death, 490; Gifts, 312, 

491. 5th Marquis, Viceroy 
of India, 128. 

Lapwing, number of, 87, 109. 

Lardyner, Rob. (M.P.), 199. 

Marge, MRoselex(M Pay 1 7S: 

Lark Hill Barracks, 560. 

Larmer, Wermere, Ashmore and 
Tollard Royal Ponds, Rev. W. 
Goodchild on, 335—3939. 
Tree, Chase Courts held at, 339. 

Lascelles, Edw. (M.P.), 250. 
Hen. (M.P.), 250. 

Latton, earth circle described, 
115. 

Laud, Archbishop, impeachment, 
435. 

Laurence [Laurens], John (M.P.), 
205. Peter (Mobs), tol: 


Ruch) (MERA 18a: Rob. 
(MPs); 183, ISSs eal (vies), 
178. 
Lauwe, Will. (M.P.), 181, 182. 
Laverstock, 238. Birds, 99, 
100, 110, 113. Down, 466, 


Laveryng, Radulphus (M.P.), 179. 

Laverton, 435. 

Laverton, Abraham, 134. 
Fred, 134. Will. Hen. obit., 
134. 

Lavington, Market, 566. Clyffe 
Hall enlarged, 133. 

Lavington, West, Dauntsey’s 
School, 549 ; Letters respecting, 
668. Voters election ex- 
penses in 1831, 270, 271. 

Law, Evan (M.P.), 245, 246. 

A. Raymond, 417. 

Lawley, John (M.P.), 205, 206. 

Lawrance, Rob., 341. 

Lawrence (—), 501, 502 ; Bribery, 
503. Will, 284. 

Lea, Thos., 356. 

Leache, Edw. (M.P.), 215. 

Leaf, Ch. J.,425. Herbert, obit., 
benefactions, 425. 

Leake, Rich. (M.P.), 214. 
Will. (M.P.), 254. 

Leather, Mabel H., 135. 

Leaver, John (M.P.), 213. 


Leche, John (M.P.), 196. 
Lechnore, Thos. (M.P.), 198. 
eke} tlene: (Mera) e210): 

Kektord (ectord)| ie NVallits = de 


(M P.), 182. Will. de (M.P.), 
Mite 

Lee, Edw., 346. ‘Sir Pras Ee 

Ta ((VIP2) S22 ee or Geo. 


(M.P.), 236. Elen. (Mise): 
227 5 Sit Elen. (MAR) 220) 
John (M.P.), 236. 

Lee, alias Warner, ten. (MP); 
231. 

Lee Osborn, J., Liddington, 517 
—520. 

Legat family, recusants, 637. 

Legge, Arth., 534, 535. Geo. 
(M.P.), 222, 263 ; Geo., Viscount 
Lewisham (M.P.), 242. 

Legh; Lt: ” Thomas) 327-3 Biogs 
328. 

Leicester, Dr. James, 418. 
Sif Johnel= (MprA e247. 

Leigh, James H. (M.P.), 248— 
251. 

Lemon, A.B, writings;_1153: 

Lentall, Will. (MP), 225. 

Lente, Rich. de (M.P.), 190. 

Lesewy, Rog. (M.P.), 187. 

Leslie, T., excavations at Ave- 
bury, 664. 

Levenot, property before 
conquest, 553. 

Lever, John (M.P.), 213. 

Leverying, Nich. (M.P.), 184. 

Lewes, cartulary, Wilts portion, 
276, 315. 

Lewis [Lewes], Edw. (M.P.), 223. 

Mat. G. (M.P.), 247. 


Phil (MERA 2087 Rich. 
(M.P.), 221, 223—225,~ 227, 
228. Thos., 534; (M.P.) 


234. Will. (M.P.), 221. 
Lewisham, Viscount (M.P.), 242, 
263. John (M.P.), 199. 
Ley, Sit Hen: (MB), 206 27 
Sir James (M.P.), 214—216. 
Mat. (M.P.), 214, 215. 
Ley cestre, John (MIRA 207. 
Lhord, Will. (M.P.), 196. 
Liddington, J. Lee Osborn on, 517 
—520. Castle (Camp), 517. 
Church, architecture, |? lee 
Osborn on, 519, 520; Altar 
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ables 5s 19 Bells, 520: Cross 
slabs, 519 ; East window, 519; 
Font, 520 ; Organ, 520; Restor- 
ation by C. E. Ponting, 519. 
Ch.yd.crossbase,520. Deeds, 
44]. Rectory House given, 
519 ; Site of old House, 519. 
Prebend of Shaftesbury Abbey, 
517, 518. Prebendaries, List 
of, 518; Method of appoint- 
ment of, 518. 

Limpley Stoke, Church, Archi- 
tecture,C. E. Ponting on, Saxon 
door and enlargement des: 
cribed, 601—602. 

Lingwood, Mr., 70. 

Linnet, white eggs, 94. 

Lisle, Edw. (M.P.), 234, 235. 

Lislebon, John (M.P.), 198. 

Little, A. G@, on Grey Friars of 
Salisbury, 36-54. Paul, 346. 

Kittlecote House, legend, the 
lady was Mary Bonham, 556. 

Visited, 319. 

Littleton, Edw., 354. Geo. 
(M.P.), 236, 237. 

Littleworth (Glos.), 354. 

Livingstone, Canon Rob. G., 
obit., 296. Will., 296. 

Lixnaw, early rental of Lord of, 
424. 

Lloyd, Jeremiah A., obit., 297. 

Lockeridge House, 131. 

Lockett, Col. V. N., 158. 

Lockwood, Rich. (M.P.), 232. 

Loder, Thos. (M.P.), 225. 

London,GreyFriars,38. Roman, 
629. St: Pauls, lectures by 
ranciscan, 36, 39); Old Cath. 
mural paintings, 461. 

London, Hildebrand de, 185, 186, 
189. John (M.P.), 232, 233, 
263. 

Wondonderry,’ Thos. Ld. (M.P.), 

. 234. 

Longcroft, 337, 338. 

Long family, tombs at 5S. Wraxall, 
603. Edw., 638. Sir Giles, 
343. Hen. (M.P.), 204— 207. 

Sir James (M.P.), 224— 
226, 230, 231, 233, 239—241. 
John (M.P.), 204. Rich. 
(M.P.), 204, 226, 227, 235, 249, 
250, Rich. Godolphin (M.P.), 
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251. Rob. (M.P.), 183, 201— 
204, 217, 218. Sir Rob. 
(M.P.), 235, 236, 238, 239. 
Sir Thos.and Margery, tomband 
helmet at Draycot, 601. 
Walter (M.P.), 214, 216—219, 
228, 260. Walt. H. and Jos. 
Anche Las: 

Longcot, 551. 

Longespee, Nich. Bp. of Salisbury, 
bequest, 42. 

Longford, Birds, 93, 112. 


Castle, Pictures, 559. 
Visited, 6. 

Longleat, built of Hazlebury 
Stone, 556. In Selwood 
Forest, 32. 


Longueville, Ch. (M.P.), 232, 
233. 

Looker, Thos., 341, 

Lopes, Sir Manassah Massey 
(M.P.), 254, 256. Sir Ralph 
Ludlow, sheriff’s coach and 
javelins given, 274. 

Kordes Walle (Mab). 193: 

Lote [Lotes], Thos. (M.P.), 194 
—-197. 

Loundres, Rob. de (M.P.), 191. 

Love, Sam., 353. 

LovelocksHouse, hospitality, 319. 

Lovibond, Mr. and Mrs., 36. 

J. L. on existing buildings of 
Salisbury Grey Friars, 50—52. 
Mrs. J. L., gifts, 443, 492, 
540, 571. 
Lowe, Geo. (M.P.), 217—219, 222. 
John (M.P.), 214. Rich. 
(M.P.), 214, 215. 

Luce, Sir Rich., 492. On an 
old Malmesbury Minute Book, 
321—326. 

Luckington, 225 

Lucy, John de (M.P.), 185. 

Sir Rich. (M.P.), 219. Rob. 
de (M.P.), 180. 

Kudgershalla bella Sts ayand: 
Egyptian scarab found, 412, 
413, 416—419. Castle, 439. 

Deeds, 442. Election, 
list of voters, 1791, 442. 
M.Ps., list of, 177—264. 
Woodland in Domesday, 31. 

Lutegershale, Rich. de (M.P.), 
177, 180. 
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Ludlow, Ist Lord, of Heywood, 
274. Col: occupies Salisbury 
bell tower, 613. Mr., ‘‘ Goes 


for old England,” by R. V. 
Coleman, I6l1. Abraham, 
Sheriff, 274. Rev. Arthur, 


552. Edmund (M.P.), 214, 

215, 219, 221, 260, 261. 

Hen. G. G., Sheriff, 274. 

Sir Hen. (M.P.), 215—217, 219. 
Will. (M.P.), 203, 204, 206, 

220. 

Ludlow-Hewitt, Alfred, 552. 
Cedric, 502. Air Vice- 
Marshal, Sir Edgar R., 552. 

Rev. Thos. A., obit., 552. 

Ludwell, John (M.P.), 201, 202. 

Lukis, Rev. W.-C., note, 616. 

Lumsden, Rev. M. W,, obit., 551. 

Lund Cathedral, 448. 

Lusewy, Rob. (M.P.), 185. 

Lush, Mr., 612, 614. 

Lushill, 305. Garden visited, 
495. 

Luton, straw industry, 281. 

Luttrell, Hen. L. (M.P.), 251, 253. 

Luyt, Rob. (M.P.), 208. Thos. 
(M.P.), 206. 

Luzewye, Rog. (M.P.), 187. 

Lydiard Millicent, 96, 104, 107, 
108, 112. House searched, 
638. Woodland in Domes- 
day, 28. 

Lydiard Tregoze; Chaddington 
Farm, 435... Church, St: John 
monuments, 159. Woodland 
in Domesday, 28. 

Lye, John (M.P.), 204, 208. 
Will. de (M.P.), 183. 

Lygh, Radulphus (M.P.), 204. 

Reb. (MPA, 207. 

Lyly, John (M.P.), 214. 

Lyme Regis, 620. 

Lynby, Hen. (M.P.), 203. 

Lynch, John, 390. 

Lynchets of Early Iron Age, 20. 

Lynde, Hugo de (M.P.), 198. 

Lyndraper, Elias le (M.P.), 180. 

Lyneham, Bright family, 152. 

Church, Jacobean screen, 
607. Restoration work des- 
cribed, 607. 
Lysander, Albert, writings, 157. 
Lytell, John (M.P.), 205. 


Mabbot, Will. (M.P.), 238. 
Maberly, Will. L. (M.P.), 253. 
ee iC. reportvon cnatcoal: 


ee Thos. B. (M.P.), 255— 

257. 

Macdonald, Archibald (M.P.), 241. 

Sir James (M.P.), 251, 253, 
255, 256. Ramsey, 560. 

Machine-breaking Riots, Pyt- 
house Farm, 533. 

Mackay, Will., 132. 

Maclaine, Thurburn, 129. 

McNiven, C. M., 129. Edw.., 

Obit» £29) 

Macpherson, John (M.P.), 241, 
243. ; 

Madan, Col. Martyn (M.P.), 237. 

Maddington, 227, 228. 

Madocks, John (M.P.), 244. 
Will. Alex. (M.P.), 254. 

Magens, D. M. (M.P.), 248—250, 

252. 

Magersfontein, battle, 131. 

Magpie, flock of, 92. 

Mahon, Phil. H. Stanhope, Vis- 
count (M.P.), 257, 258. 

Maiden Bradley, 260. 
in) Chunchi 27 lave 

Maiden Castle, Neolithic ox, 66. 

Stone axes from Cornwall, 
480. 

Mainby, Mr., 326. 

Maitland, Ebenezer F. (M.P.), 
255. James, Viscount (M.P.), 
243, 244. John (M.P.), 248 
—250, 252, 264. 

Malden, A. R., 389. 

Maldon, 500. 

Malery, Thos. (M.P.), 205. 

Malham Tarn (Yorks), 131. 

Mallard, albino, 107. 

Malmesbury, Abbey Church built 
of Hazlebury stone, 556; Sir 
H. Brakspear on, 125; Restor- 
ation described, 123, 304 ; Roof 
vaulting, report on by H. 
Brakspear, 150, 532; S. porch 
sculpture, 159; Tower, central, 
arch of, 533 ; Tower, west, fall 
of, 532. Records, 321. 

Tiles, 360, 365. Abbot 

- of, a Baron, 317. Association 

for defence of King, 1696, 324. 


Penance 
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Borough, 500; Court 
meetings, 321. Burton Hill 
House, 280. Charters, old 
and new, 323, 324. Com- 
moners, admission fees, 322; 
Lands under old corporation, 
321. Corporations old and 
new, 321;. Report on, 1835, 
567; Old Minute Book, Sir 
R. H. Luce on, 321—326 ; 
Old Corporation described, 321, 

Electorsand election, 1699. 
500, 503; Election 1701, Ld. 
Halifax, letters, by Rev. A. L. 
Browne, 500--503. Guard- 
ians and workhouse 1835— 
1880, articles on, noticed, 151, 
565. High Stewards, 324 
326. King’s Arms Inn, death 
of H. Hathway, 152. King’s 
Heath, K.Athelstan’s land, 
extent, management. in 16th 
and 17th cents., 322, 323. 
Wer siciste of, 177—264, 
Merchants’ Guild, described, 
O21. Paupers, number of, 
1850, 151. River, 434—151, 
565. Westport, property 
of Ld. Northwich, deeds, 668. 

Workhouse, Infirmary 
built, 151, 565; Closed 1933, 
151. 

Malmesbury, Earl of (M.P.), 255. 

John de (M.P.), 189, 

Malthoek (Jutland), enamel bow], 
558. 


Maltravers, John, property, 334. 
Walt., property at Somer- 
ford, 334. 

Malvern, Gt., tile kiln, 360. 

Malwayn, John (M.P.), 189. 

Man, Isle of, sheep, 622. 

Man Trap, given, 569. Dorset 
example replaced by Wilts one, 
492. : 

Manby, Thos. (M.P.), 220. 

Manchester University, geogra- 
phy section at Devizes, 492. 

Manchester, Hen., Earl of, 500. 

Mangrove Knob, meeting place 
of Fawsley Hundred 
(Northants), 498. 

Manley, Canon F. H., List of 
M.Ps. for West County and 
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Borough, 1295—1832, from 
return of 1872, 177—264; 
- Medieval Dispute as to the 
Right of Presentation to 
Somerford Magna Rectory, 
330-339. V.S.,, gift, 571. 
Mann [Man], Hen. (M.P.), 200, 
202, 203. Lawrence, 465. 
L. McL., on Stonehenge 
markings, 530. Thos., 
Greyfriar, 48, 52. ! 
Manners, Rob. (M.P.), 243. 
Manningford Abbots, 130. 
Manor, Lord of, market tolls 
only rights left, 544. 
Mansfield, R. J., 85. 
Manx Shearwater, 107. 
Maples, Major Stuart, 85. 
March, Earl of, 449. 
Mares, Reg. de (M.P.), 187. 
Rob. de, 37. 
Mareschal, Nich. le (M.P.), 182. 
Inichy les (MP) \" 277, 187. 
Will. le (M P.), 180. 
Markeaton (Derby), 156. 
Markham, Osberne (M.P.), 248, 
249. 
Marks (—), 545. 


Marlborough, Birds, 91, 97—99, 
103, 104, 110—112. Castle, 
Buttress of keep found, 543; 
Foundations of curtain wall 
o45)-) Grant.) trom). Sin ae Ve 
Hungerford, 448; Oak peg 
used in lay out, 548. 
College, 425: Bequests to, 
297, 425 ; Chapel, old, 433 ; ‘‘In 
wine INnmMetES, = lor ~ Co JAN: 
Alington, noticed, 566; In 
“Boys and Music,” by J. W. 
Ivimey, 433; Musical Soc. 
formed, music school built, 
433 ; Song book, 433. Corpora- 
tion, Leaf bequests, 425. 
Grammar School, 425, Future 
of, letter from [L.d. Bruce, 442. 

MARSH listmotmelidi—=2 02% 

‘“Naturalist’s Diary by C. 
Roberts, #311 Nursing 
Assoc., Leaf bequest, 425. 
St. Margaret’s Priory, tiles, 
367, 375. St. Peter’s Church, 
bequest, 297. Woodland in 
Domesday, 31. 
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Marlborough, Duke of, presents 
to Prebend of Liddington, 518. 

Marleberge, John de (M.P.), 180. 

Marley, Will., 271. 

Marmyon, John (M.P.), 211. 

Marriott ti hereamc a ViTss: 
hospitality, 317. 

Marryn, Sir James (M.P.), 260. 

Marseilles, early trade, 627. 

Marsh family, of Hannington, 
305. Johny (VEPs) 2 
Mat., 139. Narcissus, Arch- 
bp. of Armagh, biog., 305. 
Rob., house burnt, 305. 
Sanna i (MEE) Alle Will., 
305, 356, 357. 

Marshall, Sarah, 449. 

Marsham, Ch. Viscount (M.P.), 
248. 

Marshman, Rev. J., life of, by J. 
Gardner, 441. 

Marston, Rog. Franciscan, 39. 

Marten Cat, payment for, 350. 

Marten, Dr., 522. 

Martin, 102. Sand Martin, 89; 

Two hens in same nest, 103. 

Martin Down Camp, excavated, 

468, 469, 472, 473, 640. 

Martin [Martyn] Gabriel (M.P.), 
220. Hen (M.P.), 213, 215. 


by a 130% Thos. (M.P.), 
210, 211, 234. Walle lee 
obit., 130. 


Martin, House, 89. 

Marvyn, Sir James (M.P.), 212, 

214. 

Maskelyne, Nevill (M.P.), 221. 

Mason, John, 518. Rob. 

(MPa 2 hve 

Masons, West Country School of, 

126. 

Massey, Mr., 399. 

220. 

Master, Rob. (M.P.), 215. 

Maton family, 564. 

Matravers family, 353. 

Matthew, on navigation, 9592. 

P. M. on Geology, 154. 

Mristrarma (Mees) 212) Will, 
397. Mr., 615. 

Maud Heath’s causeway, art. 
noticed, 562. 

Mauncell, Galfridus (M.P.), 199. 

Thos. (M.P.), 187. 


Edw.(M.P.), 


Maundrell. Rob., 342. Will., 

343. 

Maunpesson, John (M.P.), 206. 

Maunds, Hugh, alehouse keeper 

in Close, 614. 

Maurdyn, Rich. (M.P.), 199. 

Mautravers, John v. Prioress of 
Kington, lawsuit, 331—333 ; 
Sir John, 33137 john OEP.) 
patron of Gt. Somerford, 324. 

Mawds, Hugh, 397. 

May, Israel, 322. 

Maynard, Charles (M.P.), 216, 
260. John and Sir John 
(M.P.), 202, 217, 218, 260. 
Will (MER) eis: 

Mayo family, recusants, 637. 

Meader, Will., 615. 

Meaux, siege of, 450. 

Medenham, John, 384, 

Medieval interments excavated 
at Old Sarum, 316. 

Medlicott, Vicar of Potterne, 275. 

Megalithic Circles, Aberdeen, 284. 

Culture, 438. Dolmens 
and chambered barrows in 
Britain, 618. Cult of the 
dead, 625. Migrations to 
Wilts from Spain and Cornwall, 
619. 

Melbourne, Penistone L., Viscount 
(M.P.), 242, 244. Rich. 
(M.P.), 201. 

Melbury Abbas (Dors.), Rector’s 
payment to Liddington, 518. 
Melksham, 429. Forest, in 
Domesday, 28, 31. River, 

434. 

Melkesham, Hen. de (M.P.), 183. 

Melton, Will., Franciscan, 39. 

Mendip Hills. 620. Roman 

mines, 630. 

Mercians, 147. 

Mere Castle, Alabaster tablet 
found near, 540, 541, 
(M.Ps.), List of, 177—264. 
Silton Manor map, 667. 

Mere, in A. Saxon, pond, 338. 

Mere, John atte, and John de 
(M.P.), 181, 183, 189. 

Meredith, Will. (M.P.), 214. 

Mereswin, Porpoise, 338. 

Merewether, Fran. (M.P.), 228, 

229; Hen. A., 583, 584. 
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Merlin, 105. 

Medinweaac Carmarthen and 
Prescilly, 431. 

Mere Capt. J. El. 506. 

Mersey, Ld., 423. 

Mershe, Rob. atte. (M.P.), 183. 

Wialtoatte: (MP .); 188. 

Mervin, Sir Hen, (M.P.), 216. 
John (M.P.), 210, 213, 214. 

Messenger [Messanger], H., notes, 
277 ; Acts asguide, 4. Mary, 
340. Walt. (M.P.), 178, 202, 
203. 

Messines Ridge, explosion felt 
in Wilts, 545. 

Metcalfe, Lascelles, (M.P.), 235, 
236. Phil. (M P.), 246. 

Metford, Rob. (M.P.), 206. 

Methuen [Methwen, Methwyn], 
Messrs , gifts, 162, 442. 
Hon. Ethel C., 293. John 
(M.P.), 227—230, 262. Paul 
(M.P.), 231, 241, 242, 251, 253, 

2653. Paul Cobb (M.P.), 242. 

Meux, Sir H. B., excavations at 
Avebury, 288, 289, 664. 

Meyvnrem ivetd, ren.) de (M-P.)), 
185. John (M.P.), 191. 

Michel, John (M.P.), 207, 208. 

Mat. (M.P.), 237, 263. 
Walt., 10, 18; S. of Rog., 11. 

Midwinter [Myddwinter], 
Edmund (M.P.), 213. Mich. 
(VIE) 79: 

Midghall, 224, 

Migrations and settlements, pre- 
historic, 617. 

Milbourne Rich, (M.P.), 202. 

Milchet Wood, 27, 28. Waisel, 
rights in, 25. 

Mildehale, Rich, de (M.P.), 184. 

Mildenhall Church, E, end wood- 
work, 159. Rectors, 293. 

Woodlands, hurdles made, 
562, 

Mildenhall (Suff.), Fen., Late 
Bronze Age site, flints, 480, 
656 ; Celtic ox bones, 485. 

Mildmay, Anth (M.P.), 213. 
Sitiden. PP. (MP), 217, 247. 

Miles, Phil, J; (M.P.), 254. 
Will. (M.P.), 253. 

Milford (Salisbury), woodland in 
Clarendon, 27. 


Militia, drawn by lot, payment 
for substitutes, 356. 

Milk Hill, dew pond, ‘ Oxen- 
mere,’ 158. 

Miller family, arms, 396. 
Marg., 396. Mary, monu- 
ment in Cathedral, and will of, 
396. Eliza R , Mrs. Hudson, 
WAT) 

Milling, Rev M. T., 281, 666. 

Lt.-Col. R., gift, 666. 

Millington, Thos. (M.P.), 231. 

Milner, John (M.P.), 226. 

Milston, Birds, 110. 

Minchinhampton (Glos.) Down, 

339. 

Minety, Callow Hill, 304. 

Workhouse, 565. 

Missel Thrush, 100. 

Mitford, Mich. (M.P.), 228. 

Mitchell, Mr., hawking with mer- 


lins, 143. Rev., 269. 
John, 342, 387. See also 
Michell. 


Modder River, battle, 131. 

Mody, Rich., gift of bell, 600; 
(M.P.) 208. 

Moleyns [Molines], Thos. (M.P.), 
IDG 25S, Gi cl, cet, Will. 
(M.P.), 200. 

Mollusca as evidence of climate, 
299, 487. 

Mompesson, Mr. (M.P.), 262. 

Charles (M.P.), 228—231. 
Sir Giles, 216. Rich. 


(M.P.), 214. Thos. (M.P.), 
993. Sir Thos. (M.P.), 224 
7, 


Monaunt, Walt. (M.P.), 183. 
Monckes, Levinus (M.P.), 215. 
Mone, Galfridus (M.P.), 204. 
John (M.P.), 204, 205. 
Monek, Rich. le (M.P.), 193, 195. 
Rob. le (M.P.), 194, 195. 
Money, Will. T. (M.P), 252, 254. 
Mongewell, pottery, 586. 
Monkton Farleigh, Birds, 110. 
Priory, 277; Excavated, 
H. Brakspear on, 126 ; Dispute 
with Prior of Lewes, 276; Lands 
in Wadswick, 554. Lewes 
Cartulary, 164. 
Monmouth, Geof. of, account of 
Merlin at Stonehenge, true, 431. 
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Monmouth, John (M.P.), 205. 

Mons, John le (M.P.), 178. 

Monson, Will.and Sir Will. (M.Ps.), 
2s, 229) 230: 

Montague [Mountague], Ch. Ld. 
Halifax, letters ve Wootton 
Bassett election, 501. Edw., 
503 ; S. of James, 501; (M.P.) 
228. James, 356; (M.P.), 
229,230. Sydney (M.P.), 215. 

Thos., 502. 

Monte Alto, Thos. de, 331, 332, 

334. 

Monthermer, Ralph, biog., 42. 

Montreal (Yonne), alabaster tab- 

let, 541. 

Montrose, Duke of, 245. 

Moody, Sir Hen. (M.P.), 217, 212, 

260, IN] Ee 85: 

Moore, Ambrose, 396. Ch. 
(M.P.), 249, 250, Thos, 
(M.P.}, 219—221; Thos. (poet), 
family life at Sloperton, 151. 

Rev. Will., 564, 

Moorhen, nesting, 112. 

Morant, Edw. (M.P.), 239. 

Moravia, urnfield culture, 626. 

Mordaunt, Harry (M.P.), 230. 

John, Lord (M.P.), 228— 
230, 503. 
Morell alias Weaver, Thos., 342. 
Morgan, Sir Emund (M.P.), 215. 
F. W. Woodland in Wilts 
at the time of Domesday, 25 — 
33 Peter (M.P.),. 210. 
Phil. (M.P.), 204, 205, 208. 
Sir Thos., (M.P.), 214—218. 

Morgayne, Will., 336. 

Morley; Si Chey (MER) 2277 
Geo. (M.P.), 228—231, 262. 

Mornington, R. C. Wesley, Earlof, 
(M.P.), 247. 

Morrell, Thos., 341, 342. 

Morres, Hen. (M.P.), 211. 

Morris, John (MP.), 245, 
Will,, 529; Note, 268. 

Morrison, Alf., 131. Ch... 131. 

Hugh, 131. Major 
James A., obit., 131. Walt., 
131. 

Mortegresmore, derivation, 337. 

Mortimer, And., 342, Rob., 
341. Rog., 340, 343. 
Will., 340, 344. 
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Mortival, Bp. Rog. de, rules for 
bells, 610, 611. 

Mortlake, pottery, 586. 

Mortmain, statute of, gifts to 
thes Churches Effect on 
Franciscans, 40 

Morton, Mat. D (M.P.), 232, 233. 

Moseley, Humph. (M.P.), 211, 212. 

Mould, James, 534. Silas; 
535, 

Moulton, John, benefactions, 295. 

Mouncelouse, Fulco (M.P.}, 210, 

211, 

Mountjoy, Lady Anne, 556. 

Mouer, John (M.P.), 198. 

Moure, Will. atte. (M.P.), 196. 

Moxam, And., 534. 

Moyle, Thos. (M.P.), 210. 

Muchgode, Hen. (M.P.), 207. 
Rob, (M.P.), 205. 

Mud wallers, Imber, 562, 

Muffet, Thos (M.P.), 214. 

Muir, Cath. H., d. of John, 128. 

Mulleward, John le (M.P.), 193, 

195. 

Mullings. Mr., 350, 351. 

Mullins, Geo., 346-—-348. 

Mumham, Thos. (M.P.), 184. 

Mundus, in Roman religion, 496. 

Mundy,A W., 100. Constance, 
d> of | PrancissaelaG: John 
(M.P.), 204. 

Murray, Dr. Margaret, 418. 
Major-Gen. John (M.P.), 250, 
251. Rob. (M.P.), 234, 235. 

Mycham, Simon, Dean of Salis- 
bury, 379, 384. 

Myers, Prof. 624. 

Myles, John, 465, 

Mymyng, John (M P.), 184. 

Mynne, Geo. (M.P.), 216. 

Mynors, A  B., on= Langley 
Church, 125. 

Myrtle, (Aberdeen), 129. 

Myrton, Hall (Yorks), 133. 

Mytton, Rich. (M.P.), 209. 


Nairne, Baron, 423. 
Namirembe Cathedral, 428, 429. 
Nash Hill, tiles made, 361. 
Neal [Neel], Rich (M.P.), 178. 
Rob. (M.P.), 236, 237. 
Thos. (M.P.), 228—227. 
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Neat, C. E.,- 274. John, 340, 
341, 346. Mat., 343. 

Nedham, Rich, (M P.), 204. 
Rob. (M.P.), 235. 

Neeld- Sir John, . 549. Jos. 
(M.P.), 256, 257. 

Nelson, Dr. Phil., 541. 

Neolithic Age, date of, 623. 

In Britain, coast line, etc., 618, 
619. Hauna, 2162): 
Mediterranean race, 623. 
Population, agricultural, 623. 
itirade im! axes with 
Cornwall, 480. 
Nerkes, Dan., 341. 
Nesbit, Arnold (M.P.), 239, 241. 
R. P., sheriff, javelin men’s 
dress and pay, 274. 

Neston, 221. Neston Gt. 
(Ches.), 354. 

Netheravon, Birds, 110. 
Church, Architecture, Sir H. 
Brakspear on, 124, 606, 607. 

Rood loft stair, 607. 
Tower, Saxon or Norman, 
original plan, 606. Roman 
villa, pavement, 538. 

Netherhampton, Birds, 110. 

Nether Wallop, Miller family, 396. 

Neuchatel Lake, La Tene settle- 
ment, 628. 

Neville, Sir Hen. (M.P.), 216. 
Rob., Bp., 599; (M.P.), 208. 

Will. (M.P.), 211. 

New Barn Down (Sussex), Bronze 
Age settlement excavated, 640, 
642, 644, 646. Pottery, 477. 

New Forest, 20. Roman pot- 
teries, 630. 

New House, 239. 

New Park, 248, see Devizes. 

Newall, R. S., 67, 85, 410. 

On Stonehenge markings, 530, 
531. 

Newberry, Prof. P. E., on scarabs, 
413, 418. 

Newbury, Bos primigenius, 585. 

Chequers Hotel, 318. 
Museum visited, 318. 

Newcastle, Grey Friars, 40. 
Museum, bronze and enamel 
object, 558. 

Newdygate, Fras. (M.P.), 211, 
212. Wil. (M.P), 209. 
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Newerk, Hen. (M.P), 205. 
Newman [Nyweman] (M.P.), 177. 
Anth., 344. John le 
(MES 79) Nath. (M.P.), 
245. Rob. (M.P.), 198, 199, 
207. Riche le 10. l2haas: 
thos.) (MAP 2002202: 
Wallen a2): 

Newnton, Long, 224, 225, 354. 

Newnton, North, Saxon burial 
described, 265, 266 ; Saxon 
spear head and umbo, 311. 

Stone axe, Hilcot, 537. 

Newport (I. of W.), Borough, 
500. Election bribery, 508. 

Newport, Lord, 336. 

Newton (—), 397. 

Newton, South, 
Groveley, 25. 

Newton Tony, Portway, Roman 
road excavated by P. Wright, 
491, 513—516. Remini- 
scemses Of, by WW: El.- Switt: 
noticed, 150. 

Nicholas, Edw. (M.P.), 222. 
jJohug(MeP.) 206,223) 2323 Sir 
John, 593, (M.P.), 224 225. 
Olinyeie  UNEIP)) 3 us. Rich. 
(VES) 20 Kob: (M.P:); 
219, 244, 264; Recorder, biog., 
434, 435. NVA (Mae 230: 

Nicholl) Si olny (MR 2505251 
253— 257. 

Nickles, Walt., 340. 

ickholls, Jonathan, 341. 

Vicoll, John (M.P.), 201, 205— 207. 

iedermendig lava at Avebury, 

278. 

ightingale, 89; increasing, 102. 

Nightingale, Andrew (M.P.), 179. 

John, 465. 

Nightjar, 90, 103. 

Noble, Will. le (M.P.), 182. 

Noman, John and Rob., 341. 

Norborne, Walt., 323,341; (M.P.), 

218 223, 225. 

Norden, John (Me) 220-229; 

261. 

Norman, John, 343. Rob., 
341, 344. 

Normanton, bell barrows, 439. 
Hill, down, 152, 418. 
Norreys [Norris, Norres, Noreys], 

(—) le, (M.P.), 183. John 


3) 1B 


Rights -in 


ia ey Fh 
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(Misi 2Oe B23dr Thos. 
(M.P.), 205, 206. 

Norrington Manor House owned 
by T. Gawen, 639. — Searched, 
637. Visited, 5. 

Norris, Sam., 534. 

North, Geo. Aug. (M.P.), 244. 

J., 284. Rog., 342. 

Northampton, Franciscans estab- 
lished, 36. 

Northbourne, Rob. (M.P.), 194. 

Northcote, Hen. Stafford (M.P.), 
256. 

Northey, Armand, 171. Will. 
(M.P.), 231, 233, 236, 238, 240. 

Northumberland, Duchess of, 
303. 

Northwick, Lord, 325. 

Norton, polo at, 159. 

Norton Hill (Som.), 549. 

Norton, Adam de, 331. Edw. 
(M.P.), 224. 

Notte, Sohn, aise) 206: 
Thos. (M.P.), 205. 

Nottingham, alabaster carvers, 
540. 

Nourse family, arms, 280. 
Mary, d. of Thos., 280. 

Nowell, Hen. (M.P.), 214. 

Noyes, Israel, 340. Jobn 
(M.P.); 215. 

Nuneaton; "St. Marys) Priory, 
126. 

Nunton, 293. 

Nursteed, Birds, 102, 103, 106, 
110. Nuthatch, 97. 
Nuthaven, John de (M.P.), 177. 

Nutt, Ann, 341. 

Nymethalf, Galfridus (M.P.), 181. 

Nyter, John (M.P.), 206. 

Nyweman, see Newman. 


Oakley Downs, barrows, 407. 

Oaksey Church, mural paintings, 
Canon Goddard on, 632—636. 

Oaland, Edm., 348. 

Odstock, Birds, 106, 107. 

Odstocke, Sir John Webb’s house 
searched, 637. 

Office of Works, list of Wilts 
monuments in care of, 439. 

Ogbourne St. George, Cowcroft 
Farm, Merino sheep, 302. 
Hallam House, 270. Manor 
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Courts of Honour of Walling- 
ford held at, 553. 

Okeburn, Galfridus de (M.P.), 
181, 182, 184. 

Oldbury Camp, break in bank 
made by flood ? 539. Pond 
barrow near, 496. Visited, 
316, 492. 

Old Ditch, Celtic rectangular 
fields, 148, 149. 

Oldsworth, Mich. (M.P.‘, 216— 
218. 

Onewyn, Rob. (M.P.), 205. 

Orchard, Jos., 284. Will., 344. 

Orcheston, Birds, 109, 112, 113. 

Ord, Dr., 448. 

Oriole, Golden, 87, 93. 

Orkney, Countess of, 248. 

Ormesby, Arth. (M.P.), 207. 

Orrell, Ann, 342, 343. John, 
343. Jos., 340, 342, 343. 
Steph., 340, 343, 344. 

Osgood [Osegod], Abigail, w. of 
John, 522. Abraham, 522, 

Will. (M.P.), 177, 180. 

Osmund, St., canonisation, 458, 
611. 

Oterborn, Thos. (M.P.), 195. 

Otley, Will., 456. 

Overton, Ablas or Atlas Down, 
542. Bum Furlong, 542. 

Barrowacre, 542. Catten- 
barrow Lane, 542. Charters, 
148. - Field names, 542. 

Hatchets Gate Barrow, 
542. Hill, barrows, 439; 
Sanctuary, 317, 439 ; Sanctuary 
drawn by Stukeley, 144, 145; 
Given to Office of Works, 278 ; 
Halberd-shaped  flints, 61; 
Plans, 144. Vicars Bush, 
542. West Words, cham- 
bered long barrow, 288. 
Whiteslade, 542. Paddle or 
Pattel Drove, 542. Piked 
Stone Field, 542. Pickle- 
dean, 542. Priest’s Grove, 
542. Stanley (field), 542. 

Stichingfield, 542. 

Overton, Rich. de, 332. 

Owl, Little, increasing, 104. 
Barn, 104. Long HEareds 
nesting, 104. Short Eared, 
104. Tawny, nests, 104. 
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Ox, Bos longifrons, 484, 659. 

Bos primigenius, 66, 67. 
Oxenford, Alex. (M.P.), 197. 
Oxenwood (Tidcombe), 223. 
Oxford, Franciscans established, 

36. Mickle Hall (University 

Coll.) , 448. St.M.Magdalene 

Church, Miracle at Celebration, 

39. 

Oxford, Earl of, 449. 


‘Oyster shells used in 13th cent. 


Masonry, 277. 


Padenore, Galfridus de (M.P.), 
181. 

Paddon, Rob., 385. 

Paganism, in N. Wilts, shown 
in place names, 147. 

Page, John, 354. Rob. (M.P.), 
198. Rog. (M.-P), 178. 

Paintings, Mural, Christ of the 
trades described, 633—635. 


Mock Masonry, 633. Sit 
Christopher described, 633. 
Vine pattern, 632. See 


Highworth Ch., Oaksey Ch., 
Salisbury Cath. 
Pakke, Nich. (M.P.), 202, 203. 
Pakon, Will. (M.P.), 203. 
Pakyn, Thos. (M.P.), 203, 204. 
Will. (M.P.), 204. 
Pallady, Rich. (M.P.), 212. 


Palmer, Miss, 550. Chew 42> 
418. Ch. Nich (M.P.), 253. 
Ceol (Vee) 222) 
‘Jonathan, 340. Rob. le 
(Mee), 178, 179. Will. 


(M.P.), 201—204. 

Pannage for swine in forests, 25, 
26. 

Panter, Radulphus (M.P.), 202. 

Parham, Mr. and Mrs., 5. 

Parish boundaries, 32, 33. 

Parke, Walt. (M.P.), 204. 

Parken, Edw. P., obit,, 129. 

Parker, John, 326, 340; (M.P.), 
193—195, F97. Rich. (M.P.), 
198. Bhos) (MiP), 210; 

Parliament, members for Wilts 
County and Boroughs as given 
in the Returns of 1872, 1295 
—1832, transcribed by Canon 
F. H. Manley, 177264. 

Parmunter, Will. (M.P.), 178. 
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Parnham Common, 338. 

Parry, Anth., 385. 

Partidche lems (Minia)\pe 2s 

Partridge, Common, albino, 112. 

Red legged, 113. 

 Earson si) Pleasures (bins: 
W.S. Swayne, noticed, 143. 

Parsonss 1c, 716% Rich., 456. 

Parys, Rob. de (M.P.), 184. 

aspetelen. (Mer). Is: 

Passehay, Will. (M.P.), 178. 

Passmore, A. D., 85, 364, 428, 
665 ; Gifts, 162, 164, 311, 315, 
571, 667; Excavates Earth 
circles, 316; Models of Wey- 
land’s Smithy and Uffington 
Camp, 493, 494; Notes, 265, 
286—288; On Battle of Ash- 
down, 494; On earth circles 
near Highworth, 114—122; 
on earth circle at Stratton St. 
Margaret, 529, 530; On ‘Hill 
opie Camps. ot — Wessex, : 
noticed, 145, 146; On Sir H. 
Meux’s excavations at Avebury, 
288. 

Paston, Will. (M.P.), 208. 

Pataye, battle, 457. 

Paterson, John (M.P.), 239. 

Patney, 129. River system, 
591. 

Patten, Peter (M.P.), 251. 

Paule, Geo. (M.P.), 214, 215. 

Paulesholte, Peter de (M.P.), 177. 

Pauncefoot (—), 502. Edw. 
(M.P.), 228, 229, 500, 503. 
Tracy (M.P.), 262. 

Pavely, Reg. de (M.P.), 186. 
Walt. de (M.P.), 181. 

Paynaunt, Rob. (M.P.), 201. 

Payne, Egidius (M.P.), 211. 
Rich., 535. 

Payntz, Mat. (M.P.), 260. 

Peach, Sam. (M.P.), 241. 

Peale, Isl, Jo Ie, Om INGwHowiAy 
Museum, 318, 319. 

Pearce, Thos. (M.P.), 231. 

Pearse, John (M.P.), 253, 254, 
256— 258. 

Pechell, Sir Thos. (M.P.), 252— 
254. 

Pedley, John (M.P.), 248. 

Peel yobs (Mam.). 252) 256: 

Peeters, Thos., 341. 
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Peill, J. N., 150. 


Peirce, Mr:, 343. Eras. 344. 
Mary, 341. Rog., 343. 
Will., 341. 


Peirson, L. G., 85: 

Peke, John (M.P.), 208. 

Pelham, Mrs., gift, 441. 

Pembroke, Earl of, 246, 637. 

Aymer de Valence, Ear! of, 
42. 

Pembrokeshire, megaliths, 619. 

Penance in Church, 1811, 271, 
202) 

Pendover, Veryan (Corn.), 480. 

Penn Manor (Bucks), 304. 

Penn, Geo., 304. Giles, 304. 
John, 304. Sabella, w. of 
David, 304. Will., Wilts 
ancestry of, 304 ; Will., a monk, 
land in Braden, 304. Adm. 
Sir Will., founds Pennsylvania, 
304. 

Penn’s Lodge, Braden, 304. 

Pennestone, Sir Thos. (M.P.), 219. 

Penruddocke, Ch. (M.P.), 240— 
243. Edw. (M.P:), 213. 

Sir Geo. (MP) 209) 211 212: 
James H. (M.P.), 255. 
John (M.P.), 213. John 

Hungerford (M.P.), 256, 257, 

258. Rob. (M.P.), 214, 215. 
Thos. (M.P.), 215, 224, 226. 

Penston, Edmund (M.P.), 205, 
206. 

Pentridge Camp, 20. 

Pentrigg, Rob., 384. 

Pepper Box Hill bought by Nat. 
ust 2h 

Percehay, Will. (MP), 187-189. 

Percy, Hen. de (M.P.), 189. 

Peregrine Falcon on Salisbury 
spire, 105. 

Perkins, Col., 112. 

Perme-Letters, 158. 

Pernaunt, Rich. (M.P.), 177. 

Person, John le (M.P.), 189. 

Persons, John (M.P.), 201. 

Pery; Phos, 46557 (MPs) -207- 

Peto, Harold, 433. 

Petty, Ld. Hen. (M.P.), 248. 
Max. (M.P.}, 218. Sir Will., 
Biog. by Ld. Lansdowne, 424 ; 
ithe) Doubles Bottommsiips: 
by Ld. Lansdowne, 424. 


Petty Fitzmaurice, Ld. Edw., 
423. 

Petty Papers, by Ld. Lansdowne, 
424. 

Petty-Southwell correspondence, 
by Ld. Lansdowne, 424. 

Petytt, Cymacy (Vises) 20: 

Peverell, Cath., w. of Walt: Ld. 
Hungerford, tomb, 447, 452. 

Pewsey, 297, 435. Birds k3: 

Manor Farm, 297. 

Vale, 620 >) Rormation “of 
geology, 588; Parish bound- 
aries, 32 ; Woodland in Domes- 
day, 31. 

Pewsham Forest, disafforested, 
rhymes as to, 26. 

Peye (—) (M.P.), 206. 

Peyne, Egidius (M.P.), 210. 

Peyntour, John (M.P.), 198. 

Pheasant, varieties, hermaphro- 
dite, 112, 113. 

Phelps, alias Bromham, Rich., 
343. 

Phemister, J., 480. 

Philippa, Princess, marriage, 448. 

Philips, Geo. (M.-P); 255, 256; 


Phillips, As. a ediieeoone 


Rev. C. G., writings, 566. 
Edmund, 342. Fras., 385. 
John, 353. Thos., 534. 
Phipps, Canon Fred., obit., 134. 
Geo., 134. Norah 
Jacintha; d° of CN. -P. 2s 
FRue sles elas Thos. 
(MPA) 262, 

Photograph, the first at Lacock, 
155. Photographic Soc. at 
Lacock, 155. 

Piercy, ben. (MaRa) 2m) 

Pierson, Hugo (M.P.), 207. 

Picts and Scots invade Britain, 
631. 

Pig bones found, 67, 484, 659. 
Domestic, origin of, 622. 
Stripes on young, 622. 

Piggott, Stuart, 55, 57, 480; Gift, 
667 ; On pottery, 665 ; Writings, 
663. 

Pillesden Pen (Dors.) Camp, 
small enclosure in, 511. 

Pills, John, 340. 

Pinchines4 7 no oor 

Pink, Eliz., 396. 
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Pinckney Park, vacant, 544. 
Pinnell, Hen. (M.P.), 229. 
Pinsent, Sir Will. (M.P.), 226. 
Pipewell Abbey, 125. 
Pipit, Meadow, 96. 
ing, 88, 96. 
Pisa, leaning Tower, 608. 
Agnellus of, 36. 
Pistor, Radulph (M.P.), 178. 
Pit Dwellings, method of roofing, 
475. 
Pitman ©. We Kk 885 iikeport on 
Birds of Wilts, 1934, 85—113. 
Rich., 534. 
item eneps and: Mrs. gitt to 
Liddington Church, 520. 
C. G., memorial window, 


Tree, nest- 


519. be Cette, 441. 
Geo. (M.-P.), 233. Geo. M. 
(M.P), 233. John, 233. 


Jos. (M.P.), 252— 257. Rob. 
(M.P.), 230—233. WAOSs, 
593. (M.P.), 226, 227, 231— 
Do ipeoson 24 242, ~~ Wall. 
(M.P.), 235, 236. 

Pitt Rivers, Gen., 70, 339. 

Pitton, Birds, 91—96, 99—101, 
104, 105, 108, 109, 112, 113. 

Black Lane, 564. Fire, 
1861, 564. Population, 564. 

Pizzie, Levi, 284. 

Pleydell (—) (M.P.), 228. 
amanmmedn eves) 231,232) 
Gabriel (M.P.), 211, 212. 
Jjohn (M P:), 214, 221, 223— 
225-7 felon Mi. (MR) 2230. 
Nigel, 305. Wall, (MP); 220. 

Ploden, Edmund (M P.), 211. 

Plomer, Will. (M.P.), 195—197. 

Plough, old, given, 161, 314, 315. 

Plover, Golden, 91, 109. Grey, 
87, 109. Ringed, 87, 109. 

finmer, john (M.-P), 255, 

Site bhos. (MP), 250, 252. 

Plumpton Plain (Sussex), Bronze 


Age settlement, 640. Iron 
on whetstones, 484. Pottery, 
477, 478. 


Pochard, 91, 107. 

Poland, British objects found, 
627, 

Polden, Mr., 83, 84. 

Bole, H.R, gifts, 666, 667. 
Galfridus (M.P.), 209. John 
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(iP), 204, 7 208. Rich. 

(M.P.), 208. 

Polecat, payment for, 350. 
Pollard, Major C. J. K., on Stone- 
henge, noticed, 431. John 

EM Ps) 921s 
Pollen, J. Hungerford, 128. 

Et. Cole Stephy He obitel 28: 
Pollexfen, Nich. (M.P.), 230, 262, 
Pollock, H. R., 491, 316; Gifts, 

164, 315. 

Polstede, Rich. (M.P.), 212, 260. 
Polton, John (M.P.), 193, 196. 

Galfridus (M.P.), 202. Rich. 

(M.P.), 193—195. 

Pomatias elegans, 64, 78, 295, 

299, 486, 658. 

Pomeray, Will. (M.P.), 187. 
Pond Barrows, connected with 
cult of the dead, 496. 


Ponsonby, Lord, 360, 378. 


Noel, 433. 


Ponting (—), 542. C. E., note, 
282 ; On Highway Church, 283; 
On Limpley Stoke Church, 
601, 602; on use of Oyster 
Shelissan= builcdime,) 927 7. 
Johny 343°) John de (M-P*); 
250. 

Ponting, alias Powns, John, 342. 

Poole, Edw. (M.P.), 212, 220— 
MOI O2. Hen. and Sir Hen. 
(M.Ps.), 210, 215. Sir Nevil 
(M.P.), 216, 218, 219. 

Poolye, John (M.P.), 218. 

Poope, ‘Thos., 52. 

Poore family of Syrencot, tablet 
at Figheldean, 605. Edw. 
263 ; Edw. (M.P.), 237, 238. 

Bp. Rich. le, founded Grey 
Friars, Salisbury, 36. 

Pope John XXV, 449. 

Pope, Nich. le (M.P.), 179. 

Popham, Alix. (M.P.), 220; 226, 
UAT Edw. (M.P.), 235, 236, 
238—240. Sig Francis 
(M.Ps.), 215—218, 226, 230, 
231, 260, 263. ide shies 
Justice, 639. 

Borcher. onas a) (MEPS) 2 a0: 
Josias (M.P.), 252. 

Porchester, Hen. C. Herbert, Ld., 
248. Hen. Geo. Herbert, 
Ld. (M.P.), 247, 249, 250. 
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Hen. Herbert, Ld. (M.P.), 245. 
Hen. John G. Herbert 

(MPs 258. 

Porrens, Thos., 522. 

Port =market town, 513. 

Porter family, 274. 

Portesmouth, Rog. de (M.P.), 
181. 

Porton, urn found, 163. 

Portsmouth, 592. 

Portway, 406, 407. The Port- 
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verbial, 276. Public houses 
| Bell, Coleman’s, Crown, 
George, King’s Arms, Middle 
Organ, Upper Organ], 275. 

Residence of Bishop, 137. 

‘“‘Shoots”’ [Barbone, Chisbury, 
Weyland’s], 275.° Springs 
[Bottomless Well, Grubs Shrub 
Well, Horse Well, Sugar Well, 
Wick Well], 275. Streets 
[The Street, Duck St., Lower 


way at Newton Tony, by R. P. 
Wright, 513-516; Excav- 
ations described, 514; Con- 
struction described, 514—516 ; 
Continued as Ackling Dyke, 
407, 409. : 
Portways, secondary ways to 
market towns, 513. 


Potter, Nevens, 666. 


Potterne, 225. Bellringers, 
“Lippits Gang,’’ 276. Birds, 
95, 98, 102. Butts, 275: 


Charities, 376. Church, 
altar piece given by Will. 
Grubbe described, 563 ; Panels 
of Moses and Aaron, 563, 564 ; 
Galleries for men and women, 
276 ; Pulled down, 563 ; Organ 
case destroyed, 563 ; Repewed 
1833, 563 ; Restored 1871, 563 ; 
Royal Arms removed and re- 
placed, 563, 564. ‘Pitchers 
and Pans’’ spring, christening 
water, 276. Coxey Lane 
Chapel, 275. Eastwell, 
Gainsborough portrait painted, 
270. Feast described, 276. 

Games 1850, 276. Lanes 
[Broad, Coxhill, Five, Folly, 
Franklins, Kitmer, Limers, 
Lyes, New, Pounds, Pump, 
Rooks, Saddleback], 275. 
Little. Pudi 275: Little 
Free, 276: Mills [Drew’s 
Pond, Five Lanes, Holloways, 
Rangebourne, Whistley Snuff 
Mill], 275. Miss Wogan’s 
Academy, 275. Mummers’ 
play, words and music, 150. 

Nine Hills, 276. Notes 
by T. Smith, 1850—1900, 275, 
276. Porch House, 132, 276. 

“Potterne Lambs” pro- 


St., Silver Sta) 227 Wages 
1850, 276. Whit-Monday 
Clubs, 276. Wick, 275. 
Pottery, Beaker Age _ bowl, 
Kennet Avenue, 664. 
Beaker, large, and four-footed 
bowl, in Berks, 317. Bronze 
Agein Cornwall, 477. —‘-Finger- 
tip ornament, 477. Groove 
ornament, Early Bronze, Ave- 
bury, 663; Woodhenge and 
Ratfyn, 57. Loom weights ? 
569. Medieval, coarse, 358. 
Neolithic, Avebury, 665. 
Potters wheel introduced, 
628. Urns, barrel and 
bucket shape, in W. of England, 
Deverel-Rimbury type, 475— 
477. 
Poulet, John (M.P.), 202. 
Pounding of Cattle, 523. 
Pountney, Will., 343. 
Pouston, Edmund (M.P.), 203. 
Powell family, Brecknock, 388. 
Mr., 143. Alex. (M.P.), 
256. Edmund (M.P.), 209, 
210. Elinor, parentage, 387 
—390, 392. Howell, 388. 
Hugh, 139, 382, 383, 385, 388 
—390, 394; Rebuilt Sherborne 
House, Salisbury, 401; (M.P.) 
PAN. John, 383, 388 ; (M.P.). 
190; Rev. John, Vicar of Hill 
Deverill, 135. John U., be- 
quest to W.A. Soc., 443, 490 ; 
Obit. and list of writings, 135, 
667. Thos. (M.P.), 262. 
Poynant, Rob. (M.P.), 201. 
Poyntz, John (M.P.), 209. 
Nich. (M.P.), 211. 
Pratell> ren. de (Mears ralave 


Pratt, Sir Ch. (M.P.), 238, 239. 
Rich. (M.P.), 206. 
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Thos. (M.P.), 184, 186, 188— 
190. 

Prayers [Praeres}, Hen. de (M.P.), 
180, 183. 

Prendergast, Mich, G. (M.P.), 257. 

iprentise: thos, (M.P.), 191. 
Will. (M.P.), 195. 

Prescelly, stone circles, 139. 

Prest, Capt., gift, 162. 

Preston, Sigfried, 157. 

Priaux, Peter, 353. 


Price, Dr., 399. Mr., 399. 


Fras., description of Salisbury. 


Cathe 609 Plan to repair 
belfry, 614. 

Prince Hen. of Wales, arms in 
Sherborne House, 397. 

Pritchard, Mr., 267. 
gifts, 441, 491, 570. 

iProby, Kev. KS. B., obit., 430. 

Probyn, John (M.P.), 238. 

Rrocton Geo. (M=P.), 210, 236; 
DOVE 

Prower, Canon, 269. J. Elton, 
269. Major and Mrs., 269, 
270. 

Prudde, Will. (M.P.), 205. 

ru zewvolllesle: (MPs) S kid: 

Pryce, Ben., 399. 

Prynne, Will. (M.P.), 221. 

Puckshipton, 130. 

Pugh, C. W., 282, 638. 

Puleston, Rog. (M.P.), 213. 

Pulteney, Will., Viscount (M.P.), 
238. 

Pulton (?), Thos. (M.P.), 188. 

Punchardon, John and Margaret, 
385. 

Punctum pygmeum, 486. 

Pupilla muscorum, 65, 79, 486, 
658. 

Purdue, Will., bell founders, 291, 
612, 567. 

Purton, 221. Birds, 97, 98. 
Church, chamber originally 
sacristy, 270; Restoration, 
“Brass images,’’ 269; Skeleton 
found in wall, 1872, account of, 
legend ofnun, 268—270 ; Sword 
found in wall? 269, 270. 
Saxon charters, 147. Sissels 
House, 269. Woodland in 
Domesday, 28. 

Purvis, Mrs., 138. 


Ernest, 


Pusey [Pusy], John (M.P.), 196. 
Phil. (M.P.), 257. 

Puxton, John (M.P.), 215, 218. 

Pycot, John (M.P.), 178, 180, 182. 

Ryeesirn INoby (MEE) e2ii7. 

Pylle, Thos. de la (M.P.), 24. 

Pym, John (M.P.), 216. 

Pynnell, Hen., 227, 228. 

Pynnock, Rich. (M.P.), 177. 

Pystor, Nich. (M.P.), 204. 

Pyt House, 254, 255. Machine 
riots, presentment by jury, 533, 
534. 


Oe Oldi2432;, 

Quail, 90, 113. 

Quantock Hills, 620. 

Quart and pint measures, 524. 

Ouceneys letters, he by seond 
Lansdowne, 424. 

Queenwood College, 549. 

Queensberry, Ch. Douglas, Duke 
of, 521. Kitty, Duchess of, 
by V. Biddulph, noticed, 432. 

Quemerford (Calne), 226. 

Queynton, Rob. (M.P.), 207. 

Querns, saddleback, Thorny 
Down, 654. 

Qui, Abia, surgeon of Malmes- 
bery, epitaph, 325, 326. 


Radnor, Earl of, descent from 
Hungerfords, 455. Earl of, 
241, 256, 560; Hospitality, 6. 

Jacob, 2nd Earl, gives 
window to Cathedral, 454, 455. 
Will., Ist Earl, 454. 

Radnye, Sir John (M.P.), 215. 

acland, sir Lhos. (Mar). 212) 

Ragwort, 318. 

Raikes, Hen., 550. 

Rainscombe, 159. 

Raleigh, Sir Ch. (M.P.), 225—227. 

Gilbert (M.P.), 223, 262. 
Sir Walt., 639. 

Rameshull, Will. de (M.Ps.), 184 
—186, 188. 

Ramsbury, 435. Bishop’s 
residence, 137. Bodorgan 
House, hospitality, 319. 
Ornamental impressed bricks, 
319, 320; Adm. Hyde Parker 
on, 499. Hurdles made at, 
562. Manor House, 159. 
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Registers copied, 492. 
Woodland in Domesday, 28. 
Randall, Peter, 522. 


Randolph, Bp. J. H. G., Dean of 


Salisbury, obit., 425, 426. 
John (M.P.), 200. slogan Oris 
425. Will. (M.P.), 185, 187, 
188; Bailiff of Salisbury, 43. 

Randus, John (M.P.), 187. 

Ranelagh, Rich., Earl of (M.P.), 
228. 

Rankin (—), 398. 

Rastell, Will. (M.P.), 210. 

Rattew, James, 524. 

Ravenhill, L. H., cartoon by, 315. 

Ravenna, capital from, 433. 

Ravenscroft, Will. (M.P.), 215. 

Rawleigh, Carew (M.P.), 214— 
216, 228. 

Rawlence, Major, 111. 

Rawley, Charon, (M.P_), 213. 

Raymond, Sir Jonathan (M.P }, 
226. 

Raynells, Edw., 342. 

Raynold, Geo. (M.P.), 212. 

Raynolds, Rob., 346. 

Read, Capt., 98 

Reade, Edw., 638. Sir Thos. 
(M.P.), 231—233, 235, 236. 

Recusants, Popish, acts against 


638. Houses searched. for 
arms, 637—639. Number of 
1610, 637. 


Red Footed Falcon, 87, 105. 
Red-Throated Diver, 87, 108. 
Rede, John (M.P.), 210. Will. 
(MERA) 22 09 es 
Redlynch, 94, 96, 98, 102, 104, 
106, 110, I11. 
Redpole, Lesser, flocks, 94. 
Mealy, $7, 94. 
Redshank, nesting, white var., 
86, 110. 
Redstart, 89, 101. 
Redwing, 90, 100. 
Redyng, Will., 48. 
Reed Bunting, 95. 
Reeve (Widow), 342 
Reeve, Whitshed (M.P.), 240 
Regional Guides to ancient Mon- 
uments under Office of Works, 
noticed, 438, 439, 442. 
Registers, transcription of, 317, 
492. See Devizes St. Mary. 


Black, 102. 


Reigate, Steph. de (M.P.), 851. 

Reindeer in Britain, 621, 

Relics, Franciscan at Wimborne, 
38. 

Retinella pura, nitidula,radiatula, 
486. 

Rayas, Anne, 273. 

Reynolds, Edw., 342. Rich. 


(MEP) 1 Som a iwolo (vies). os 
Rheims, Ralph of, 38. 
Rice, C., 85. Jobn(M P.), 215. 


Richards, Biose (M.P:), 237, 238. 

Richardson, Mrs. E. M., gift, 312 

Richardson Cox, Major Eustace, 
Oot L297 (Gig ISL. WAS). 

Richmond (Yorks), Bear bones, 
61. 

Richmond, I. A., on Rudge cup, 
556—558. 

Richmond, alias Webb, Gen. 
John (M.P.), 231—234. 

Rickards, Rob. (M.P.), 252. 

Ridgeway (Berks), 493. Ox 
Drove, 337. 

Rigden, Rich H., expenses as 
voter, 271. 

Rigge, John de (M.P.), 189. 

Ring ouzel, 100. 

Ringarum (Sweden), 157. 

Ringbourn, Rob., 47. 

Ringwood, petition as to river, 
O94. Navigations, 9592. 
Sowing in forest, 26, 

Ritchie, Dr., 663, 

River captures near Devizes, 
Lt-Col. R. HH. Cunnington 
on, 587—591. 

Rixon, Thos., 534. 

Roadside waste vested in High- 
way authority, 544. 

Roberts, Christian, 385, 
Gabriel (M.P.), 232, 233, 263. 

Jane, 385. John (M.P.), 
215. Mary, 385, Punch- 
ardon, 385. 

Robertson, Annie L., d of A. PB; 
129: 

Robin, nest, 102. 

Robin Hood’s ball, Birds, 106. 

Robins (Widow), 343. Anthny 
340. 

Robinson, Rev. John, 6. Nich. 
(M.P.), 235. Sanae a(S) 
231, 232. rie 
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Roche Court Down, ditch ex- 
cavated, 79, 80, 466. Old 
cultivation, 640. 

Roches, John de (M.P.), 187, 188, 
194—199. 

Rock Dove, 109. 

Rockingham Forest, fines for 
trespassers, 336, 337. 

Rockley, rooks nesting, 92. 

Redborne, -224, 227, 229. 
Church, H. Brakspear on, 126, 

Rodbourne Cheney, 224. De- 
rivation, 554. 

Rodney, Lady Margaret, 458. 

Roebuck, bones, 66, 484: 

Roger of England, missionary, 
45. : 

Rogers, Edw (M.P.),195.  Eliz., 
353. Hugh (M.P.), 219. 


John (M.P.), 206. Jonathan, 
344. | Rich., 343. Thos. 
(M.P.), 208. Will., 346. 


Rohde, FE. S., writings, 159. 
Rokes, John (M.P.), 205. 
Rolfe, Simon, 396. Will. 
(M.P.), 218 
Rolle, Mr , 339. 
Rolt, Edw (M.P.), 233 
Roman bronze figure, &c., Ashton 
Keynes, 666. Conquest, 629. 
Lead mines, Mendip, 629. 
Pavement, see Netheravon. 
Pewter service, Appleshaw, 
426. Pottery, Samian ware 
sets of bowls for table, 557. 
Rule, peaceful, 630. Villas, 
owned by Romanised Britons, 
629, 6380; Nuthills, 424. 
Wall, Tyne to Solway, 629. 
Romano-British villages, scale of 
comfort, 630. 
Rommersbury, Rich. (M.P.), 196 
Romsey Abbey, Joan Abbess, 11 ; 
Ashton and Edington Manors 
given to, 7; Tiles, 362, 363, 
365. 
Romesya, Rob. de, 379. 
Ronde, Rich. (M.P.), 194—197. 
Rooks, in fog, 92. Winter 
roost in Conholt Park, 92. 
Nesting at Rockley, 92. 
Rotarius, Galfridus (M.P.), 183. 
Rouen, siege of, 450. 
Rough Down, 81. 
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Roundway Down, 590. Park, 
590. Scene of ‘‘ Cockle and 
Barley,’ 434. SOULCEn OF 
Bristol Avon, 588. 

Rous | Rowse, Russ], Anth.(M.P.), 
Diese Edw. (M.P.), 210. 
John le (M.P.), 180, 182, 201. 

Rowde, Rob. (M.P.), 200, 202. 

Roynon, M. E., writings, 300. 

Ruddle, Canon. Auriol G., obit., 
A). Ke Cr Seel 9: 

Rudge Cup, by J. D. Cowen and 
I. A. Richmond, noticed, 556 
—5bd8. Enamel British, 557, 
558. Exhib. 1856, 557. 
One of set of cruets, 557. 
Represents Roman wall, 557. 

Rudloe Park (Box), 171. 

Rudyard, Sir B. (M.P.), 217—220. 

Inlemineand obit. 293: Rev. 
John, 293, 294. 

Rumboll, Dr. Ch. F , obit., 429. 

Rushall Downs, old cultivation, 
148. 

Rushmore, derivation, 339. 
‘““Walk’’ in Cranborne Chase, 
336. 

Rushout, Sir John, High Sheriff 
of Malmesbury, 325; (M.P.) 
231, 263. 

Russell, Hen. (M.P.), 188. 
John (MEP), 202, 205. OS: 
344. Rob. (M.P.), 196. 

Ss Jen WA Walle (MPs) bie 

Rutt, Rob., 524. 

Rybury Camp (All Cannings), 
internal fosse, 510. 

Ryeley, Hugh (M.P.), 212. 

Rythersdene, 337. 

yer el nosi de: law scheator, 
D5 (ULE) U4, IUS)3s, 


Sadler, Elinor, 391, 392: Monu- 
ment in Cathedral, 388, 389. 
Geo., 392, 393. John, 396. 

Mary, 393, 395; Will of, 
395, 396. Thos , 139, 388— 
391, 393 ; House in Close, 
Salisbury, 380; Will of. 395. 
Sir Thos. at Sherborne House, 
Salisbury,~390, 391, 394, 395 ; 
Entertains James I, 397, 398, 
404; Will. of, 392, 393. 
Will, 391. 
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Sacheverell, Will. (M.P.), 226. 

Sackville, Ch. (M.P.), 237. 
Chr. (M-P.), 211. 

Saer, Will. (M.P.), 180. 

Saintbarbe family of Ashington, 
pedigree, 388, 389. Mary, 
385. Rich., 389. hose 
389. Thomasine, 385. 

St. Cross, Martin of, bequest to 
Grey Friars, 38. 

St. John, Geo. Rich. (M.P.), 243. 

Hen. (M.P.), 224—231, 239, 
240, 242, 243, 248. John 
(M.P.), 216, 234. Nich. 
(M.P.),212. Sir Walt.(M.P.), 
220, 221, 223, 224, 226. 

St. Kilda, sheep, 622. 

St. Weser, -Arthe= My Waiscount 
Donerail, (M.P.), 237. 

St. Mary Bourne, Portway, 513. 

St. Mere 1l’Eglise, Will., Arch- 
deacon, 333, 334. 

St. Omers, Thos. de (M.P.), 178 

St. Peters (Worc.), 354. 

St. Quintin, Chitty (M.P.), 234. 

Sale (Ches,), 123. 

Sale, Rich. de la (M.P.), 177. 

Salesbury, John de (M.P.), 187, 
196. 

Salisbury, 245. And Winchester 
Journal, 405. Angel Inn, 
396. ‘‘ Architecture in City 
and Close,” illustrated, by R. 
Grundy Heape, noticed, 138. 

Audley House, 138. 
Avon Navigation by T. S. 
Willan, 592—594. Birds, 
93, 95, 97—108, 110, I11, 113. 

Black Friars, dissolution, 
47. Black Horse Inn, 271. 

Castle gate removed, Royal 
arms, 289, 290, 292. Chit: 
‘touched ”’ for the evil, 302, 

Salisbury Cathedral, described 
by A. G. Robertson, noticed, 
558, 559, 571. Air view, 559. 

Altar frontal, 559; High 
altar reredos, 559; Altar of St. 
Osmond, 458 ; Altar piece, 463. 

Audley Chantry Chapel, 
384, 455. Beauchamp, Bp., 
chantry plate, 460. Bennet, 
Dr, Thos., Cadaver tomb, 460. 

Bingham, Bp.,site oftomb, 
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456. Brasses, 464. 
Bricklesworth Prebend for lec- 
turer, 301. Canons, Abbot 
of Sherborne, not residentiary, 
381 ; Number reduced at Refor- 
mation, 381, Chancellor to 
teach theology, 301. | Chantry 
of Hen. Blontesdon, 384. 
Chapel of B.V M., rent paid for 
light, 380. Chapter House 
roof, 559; Tile pavement, 362, 
364—367, 370. Cheyney, 
Sir John, effigy, 464. Choir 
ceiling paintings restored, 559 ; 
Screen of 13th cent. removed, 
462: Choir School founded, 
186; Voices augmented - for 
royal visits, 397. Choristers, 
old, memorial, 559. Church- 
yard closed for burials, 463. 
Clerks to attend lectures, 301. 
Clock, earliest known, 618 ; 
Removed to Cathedral from 
belfry, 612, 613; Rent paid for 
maintenance, 613; New clock 
given, 613. Cloister, Dutch 
prisoners of war in, 393, 613 ; 
Lead roof sold, 454; Used for 


burials, 463. Closed for 
Wyatt’s work, 463. Conse- 
cration, 610. Door, new in 
Ne aisle, 277. Ed. VI, gift, 


302, Eliz., Queen, at, 302. 
Fraternity of the Cath., 
452. Friends of, founded, 
426. Ghent, Bp. Simon of, 
miracles at his tomb, 136. 
Glass of 15th cent., 559 ; Arms 
in, 459. Hen. IIL at, 302. 
Hungerford Chantry Chapel, 
cost of building, 458; De- 
molished, 453, 457, 462 : Monu- 
ment of Robert Ld. Hunger- 
ford, by Canon J. M. J. Fletcher, 
457—465; Exterior and in- 
terior, mural paintings, 406, 
460, 461; Fragments of his 
tomb, 457; Remains of, in 
Cloister, 465; Effigy of Ld. 
Robert Hungerford, armour 
described, 464, 465; Plate, 
furniture and vestments, 459, 
460; List of Chantry Priests. 
and rules of conduct, 453, 465 ; 
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Proposed use as burial place, 
462. Tomb of Lord Walter 
Hungerford, by Canon J. M. J. 
Fletcher, 447—456; Brasses, 
matrices of, 453, 456; Plate 
seized, 453; Iron Chapel in 
nave as Bishop’s pew, 404; 
Moved to choiras Radnor pew, 
455—457 ; Chantry Priests’ 
stipends and list of, 452, 465. 
Duke of Kent’s body at, 
302. Lambert bequest, 273. 
Lectern brass eagle sold, 
454. Lady Chapel, 559. 
Laud’s visitation, 382. 
Library, half pulled down, 454. 
Monuments of Lady Chapel, 
Hungerford and Beauchamp 
Chapels moved into nave, 463 ; 
Hertford monument, 559 ; 
Sydenham cadaver, 460. 
Muniment room repairs, 426. 
Organs given by Geo, III 
and Miss Chafyn Grove, 302. 
Pigeons nesting, 109. 
Priest of the Morrow Mass, 384. 
Rushes for King’s visit, 
397. Screen by Wyatt, 463. 
Spire, 138; Oyster shells, 
277; Repairs, bequest for, 452. 
Tiles, paving, 362, 464. 
Vestry and muniment room, 
559, 609. Views of, 609. 
Wyatt’s alterations and des- 
truction, 462, 463. 
Salisbury Cathedral Belfry, 
Canon J. M. J. Fletcher on, 
608—616. Described, 614. 
Bells, 291; Broken, 612; 
Neglected, 611; Number of, 
610, 611; Recast, 291, 611; 
Removed to Cathedral, 612; 
Rung by Altarists, 610; Sold, 
454, 612. Building of, 291. 
- Foundations visible, 291. 
Ground plan, 612 In 
civil war, siege of, 291, 393, 613. 
Plan for repair of, 614. 
Pulled down, materials sold, 
291, 462, 614, 615. 
Salisbury Close, Ale Houses 
suppressed, 614. Arundels, 
559. Chapel, 380. 
Choristers School, 138, 559, see 


also. Cathedral. Chantry 
Priests Houses, 383, 384, 386; 
Demolished, 385; List of 
priests, etc., 384; Sold, 381, 
387 ; Audley Chantry Priests, 
385, 386. Deanery, old, 379, 
453 ; Exhib. of pictures, 559. 
Ditch, 380. Harnham 
Gate, 277, 559. Hemingsby, 
138, 559; Built of materials 
from Old Sarum Chapel, 139. 
Grammar School, 385. 
House with secret chamber, 
138. Jacob’s House built by 
Dr. Heale, 138 ; Visited, 4. 
King’s House, Prebendal Man- 
sion of Sherborne Monastery, 
by C. R. Everett, 379—411 ; 
Alterations as Training Coll, 
Chapels. retcs, 403, 404 ; 
Architecture, W. H. R. 
Blacking on, 400; Area in 15th 
cent., plan, 384, 385 ; Arms of 
Hen. P. of Wales in glass, 397 ; 
Area of in 15th cent., 384, 385; 
Cut up into tenements, 398, 
399 ; Dio. Training Coll., 1849, 
403 ; Disputed ownership after 
Reformation, 384; Elizabethan 
extension T. Sadler’s work, 
380, 386, 391, 399; Gateway 
destroyed, 401, 404 ; Grants by 
Dean and Chapter, 387; To 
Ld. Cheney, 383; To Geo. 
White, 383; Leased to Thos. 
and Will. Beach, 398; To Mrs. 
Clarke, 398; To Mary Miller, 
398 ; To Sir John Slade, 400; 
To J. Hooper and Hugh 
Powell, 382, 383 ; Ld. Fenton’s 
Chamber, 392; Parliamentary 
Survey, description, 394; To 
let, full description, 402 ; Street 
on its site proposed, 404 ; Used 
as school, 398; Views before 
and after alterations, 384. 
Loder Prebend House, 379, 
381. Matrons’ College, 138 ; 
Founded, 614. Mompesson 
House, 138; Judge’s Lodgings, 
453 ; Visited, 4. N. Canonry, 
559; Entrance, 1388; Garden 
visited, 4. Roads mended 
for visit of King, 397. Sub- 
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chanter’s House, described, 
382—384; Demolished, 385, 
386, 400, 403. Tenements 
charged with obit. of Simon 
Mycham, 384. Walton, 
Isaac, Canonry, 138. Wall 
of Close, 391. 
Salisbury Grey Friars, by A. G. 
Little, 36—49. Notes on 
existing Buildings, by J. L 
Lovibond, 50—52, Surren- 
der and inventory of Goods, 
52—54. Bequests to, 47. 
Buildings, first of wood, 
37. Chapter at, described, 
44, 47. Church, Felon takes 
SANCtuaisy, voiie Giles): irom 
Hen. III; Grant of timber, 36, 
37. ID Pee SieMike WA “Ol Sie, 
Francis, meets at, 46. Friars, 
notable, 38, 39; Number of, 
37, 41; Preaching in Cathedral, 
46: Relations with Cathedral 
and city, good, 41, 43. 
House, alterations, 1350, 43; 
Bought by Will. Windover, 
50; Inscription on wall, 50; 
Plan and illustrations, 40; 
Requests for grant of House, 
etc., 47; Tiles, paving, 366, 
367: Value of House, Church, 
etc., 49; Water hole, 51. 
Rich IJ at, 44, 302. Stephen 
(Friar), death, 38. Stone 
from Old Sarum given _ for 
Church, 41, 42. Surrender, 
inventory of goods, vestments, 
etc., 48. Visited by Cathed- 
ral choir, 46. 
Salisbury Museum, 149, 156, 157, 
411, 488, 499. Objects= ime 
567, 659. Blue stone from 
Boles barrow, 267. Develop- 
ments in 21 years, 149. 
Egyptian scarab, 413. 
Giant and Hob Nob, 154, 157. 
Guilds, relics of, 149. 
Mace stand, 535, 536. 
Report, 154. Watch bill, 
Amesbury, 523. Wyndham 
galleries, 154. Visited, 4. 
Salisbury, Bishop’s Palace, 291. 
An Inn, 3983. Altera- 
tions by Bp. Barington, 462. 
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James IL at, 1688, 302. 
Visits of Kings, 397. 


Salisbury, Buck’s Views, 292. 


Charter of James I, 536. 
Church of St. Clement, Fisher- 
ton, demolished, 291. Church 
of St. Edmund, 289. Church 
of St) Martin, V289). 2918 
Church of St. Thomas, 292 ; 
Organ from Cathedral, 302. 
College of St. Edmund, 289, 
291, 385 ; Dissolved, 301 ; 
Founded by Bp. Walter de la 
Wylye, 300; House built by 
Wadham Wyndham, 292. 
Church House, 609. Corpor- 
ation maces, 3rd mace bought, 
535. Council House, old, 
292 ; New built, 567. Dean, 
an absentee, 136. Diocesan 
Gazette, hist. of, 547. Domiuni- 
cans, 41. Drainage works, 
antiquities found, 147. Elm 
Grove, 289. Eyre’s alms- 
houses, 289. Free school, 
566. Geo: I at, gifts; 302% 
George Inn, old, 138. 
Greencroft, 289. Godolphin 
School, history, 400. Guild- 
hall, old bell from, 567 ; Pulled 
down, sketch of, 567. Hall 
in New Street, 138. High- 
field Pits, Fisherton, model, 
161; Objects from, 149. 
House called La Ryole, 43. 
House of John Hall, 138. 
Husseys’ Almshouses, 289. 
Infirmary, 134. King’s 
Arms, 138. La Tene brooch, 
285. Library, Public, treas- 
ures of, 304. Manor Road, 
289. Members of Parliament, 
List of, 177—264. Milford 
Hill, 289. Mitre House, 138. 
Paleolithic flints, 157. 
Plague, 153. Plume of 
feathers, entrance, 138. 
Poultry Cross, 138. Ram- 
part, levelled, 289, 291. 
Rich, III, visit, 381. Royal 
visit, 1610, expenses, 397 ; 
Canon Fletcher on, noticed, 
302. St. John’s Isle, Chapel, 
Tiles, 367. St. Nicholas’ 
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Hospital, 291 ; Bp. Barrington’s 
benefactions, 462; Tiles, 366, 


367. Salt Lane, 289. 
Swans, ‘‘Game of,’’ on river, 
393 Mailors’ “Guild “-and 


ital chest and charter, 157. 
““ Times,’ editor, 127. 
Token, 441. Trinity Hos- 

pital, foundation, 291. 
Theological College founded by 
Bp. Burnet, and Medieval 
Schools; by) M-—E=.  Roynon, 
noticed, 300, 301. Vanished 
Landmarks, by F. Stevens, 
noticed, 567. Vaux, College 
de, founded, 300; Dissolved, 
301. Victoria, Princess, visit, 
302, 303. Voysey, Miss, 
School, King’s House, 405. 
View, early oil painting, F. 
Stevens on, 289— 292. Will. 
ip at W688, 302. Wilts 
Arch. Soc. Meeting, 1934, 1—6, 


316. Winchester Gate, de- 
molished, 289, 291. Wind- 
over House, 41, 562. Words- 


worth, Bp. J., School, 130. 

Salisbury, Bishop of, 583, 584; 
Residences in the Diocese, 137 ; 
Salisbury Square, site of Lon- 
don House, 137. 

Salisbury, Earl of, 334, 336, 450. 

Salisbury Plain, 620. Birds, 
91, 92, 96, 104—106, 109, 111. 

Geology, 620. Hawking, 

on, 143. 

Sallway, Mr., 341. 

Salman, Rob. (M.P.), 196, 199, 
200, 201. 

Salomon, Friar, 42. 

Salter (Saltere) Edw., 346. 
Will. (M.P.), 195, 197—199. 

Salthrop House, 257. 

Samborn, Nich. (M.P.), 198. 

Sambrooke, Sam. (M.P.), 230. 

SanctoLaude, John de(M.P.),184. 

Sancto Martino, Laurence de 
(M.P.), 191, 193, 194. 

Sancto Mauro, Thos. de (M.P.), 
190. 

Sandbox, 157. 

Sandputte (Sandpit), 337, 338. 

Sanderson, Helen, d. of Isaac C., 
134, 


Sir James (M.P.), 245, | 


Sandpiper, Common, 109. 
Green, 110. 

Sandy, G., gift, 569. 

Sanford, Hugh (M.P.), 215. 

Sanger, Will. 533, 534. 

Saredon, Gt. tile kiln, 360. 

Sargant Walls 322% 

Sarsens, fire and water method of 
breaking, 663. Tabular, 140. 

Sarum, Old, 439. Barrow with 
bound skeletons, Saxon ? 409. 


Birds, 96, 100. Castle 
excavations, 438. Castle 
Inn, 310. Church of St. John 


in suburb, excavation, 310. 
Excavations by J. F. S. Stone 
and J. Charlton, noticed, 310. 

Gates and suburbs, 310. 

Medizval interments ex- 
cavated, 316. Medieval 
power. 149,310: 
NeRSe vist on 7 7——264- 
Painted by Constable, 159. 
Portway, 407 Preservation 
of amenities, bequest by J. C. 
Hudson, 127, 531. Roman 
roads, 513. Stone used at, 
310. Dreasunye of «Cathy 
stone from given to Grey Friars, 
Salisbury, 42. 

Savernake, Birds, 94, 98, 101. 
Forest, 27, 28; Heronry, 106; 
Oaks given toGrey Friars, Salis- 
bury, 36, 37. Hospital, Leaf 
bequest, 297, 425. Straw 
plaiting, 281. 

Savery, Thos., 309. 

Savige, Esna, 341, 344. 

Savile, Sir Will. (M.P.), 219. 

Sawbridge, Jacob (M.P.), 232. 

Sawyer, John (M.P.), 232. 

Sir Rob., 324. 


Saxon advance in the Thames 
valley, 147. Architecture, 
see Lympleystoke Church. 
Burials at Woodbridge (N. 
Newnton), described, 265, 316. 

Iron umbo of shield, 265. 

Pirates raid E. coast, 631. 

Saxons in N. and S. Wilts, 
distinction between, 147. 

Saxton, Sir Ch. (M.P.), 251. 

Scallop shell, Early Bronze Age, 
Ratfyn, 60, 65. 
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Scanes, Farmer, 522. 

Scanter, Peter (M.P.), 199. 

Scarabs, faked from Egypt, 412, 
413. 

Scarborough, pottery, 477. 

Scargyll, Thos. (M.P.), 205. 

Scarlett, Will., warden of Eding- 
ton, 9. 

Schomberg family, 133. tlie 
133. Edmund C., obit., 133. 

jos--f5 133. 
“Scotland ”’ (Lake), 152. 
Scott, Claude (M.P.), 248. 


Dorothy, 340. John, 340; 
(M.P.),202,212. Sam.(M.P.), 
248. Thos, 343 7 “(VEP*), 


189. Will. (M.P.), 263, 264 ; 
Will. H. J. (M.P.), 253, 254 ; 
Sir Will. (M.P.), 246, 247, 253. 
Scotton, Edw. (M.P.), 221. 
Scratchbury Camp, bank breached 
by flood ? 539. 
Scribler, defined, 353. 
Scriptor Wally (ME RS). aie 
Scudamore, Ch. F. (M.P.), 240. 
Seager, Rog., 340, 344. Sam., 
340. 
Seagery, Christian, 341. 
Secret of the Coup d’Etat, 424. 


Seend, 435 House 138. 
Lodge, 133. Manor Cottage, 
429. 


Selden, John (M.P.), 217, 218. 
Seler, Rich. le (M.P.), 184, 186. 
Selfe, Jacob, 353. 

Selyman, Rob. (M.P.), 185, 188. 
Thos. (M.P.), 177. 
Selwode, John de (M.P.), 187, 203. 

Selwood Forest, 27, 28. 

Selwyn, Ch. (M.P.), 236. Geo. 
Aug. (M.P.), 237, 242, 244, 245. 

Selyrs, Rich. de (M.P.), 188. 

Semer [Sener], Hugo (M.P.), 177. 

Walt. (M P.), 179. 

Sergeant, Walt. (M.P.), 203, 204. 

Serient, Jos., 341. 

Servynton Olivers ders MEE.): 
189. 

Settlement of paupers, certificate 
of, 352. 


Sevenhampton, 546. Deeds, 
ail: Earth circles, 115, 118, 
119. Will of, warden of 


Edington, 9, 


Severn, John € (MiP) 2515 
Seymour, of Trowbridge, Ld., 
261. Algernon, Earl of 
Hertford (M.P.), 230, 233. 
Ch. (M.P.), 218, 222. David 


(MOPS oil a Sin | Bdws 
(M:P.), 231, 236) lize 
Duchess of Northumberland, 
557. Francis (M.P.), 235; 


Sir Francis (M.P.), 216—219, 
260, 261. Jane, miniature 
by Holbein, 274. John 
(M.P.), 201, 204, 206, 207, 209; 
John, Duke of Somerset (M.P.), 
222) Rich. (M.P.), 207. 
Rob. (M.P.), 209. Thos. 
(M.P.), 190. Sir Will. (M.P.), 
216. 

Seynt Low [Seintlawe], Edw. 
(MEE). 4133, John (M.P.), 
190, 204. 

Seynt Need, Will. de (M.P.), 192. 

Seynt Omer, Will. de (M.P.), 188. 

Shadewell, John de (M.P.), 190. 

Rob, de (M.P.), 185. 

Shaftesbury Abbey founded, 517. 

Mabel Gifford, Abbess, 40. 
Prebends, 517. —- Property 
after dissolution, 339, 518. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, 593. 

Shafts, Rob. (M.P.), 242—244, 
264. 

Shakespear, Rose M. L., d. of 
IX Sop 4 VAD 

Shalbourne, Church, visited, 317. 

Sharcot Farm, 297. 

Sharington, Hen. (M.P.), 211; 
Sir Hen. held); property. ot 
Shaftesbury Abbey, 518; Pre- 
sents toLiddingtonPrebend,518. 

Olive, 518. Sir Will., 
arms, 375. 

Sharp, Edw., 341. 

Shaw, Ben. (M.P.), 252. 

Shaw Lefevre, Ch. (M.P.), 257. 

Shaw Mellor, A., Excavation of 
mound on Totney Hill, Box, 
169 —176, 316. Box Parish 
Records, 346—357. Notes 
on Bury Wood Camp, Colerne, 
504—512. Gifts, 161, 164, 
311, 441. 

Shaxton, John, 48, 52, 54. 

Sheep bones, Bronze Age, 485, 
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659. Domestic, origin of, 

primitive breeds, 622. 

Exodus from Wilts, 435, 436. 
Merinos in Wilts, 302. 

Sheepsbridge (Yorks.), 132. 

Sheffeld, Rob. (M.P.), 207. 

Shefford, East or Little, Church, 
Fettiplace monuments, 319. 

Shefford, West or Gt., Church 
visited, 319. Shefford 
Woodlands, Church, font, a 
Pillar Piscina, wood carving, 
319. 

Shelburne, Earl of, 423. Life 
Ome valle, earl of, by Ld. 
Fitzmaurice, noticed, 295. 

Sheldon, Ralph (M.P.), 248—250, 
DO, ASS). AA5\5), 

Sheldons Manor House, 124. 

Sheld Duck, 87, 107. 

Shell, Thos., 346. 

Shepherd’s crook given, 570. 

Sheppard [Shepherd], Fras. 
(M.P.), unseated, death, 503. 

Rob., 341, 3438, 344. 
Sam. (I & II), elected, bribery, 
expelled, death, 500—503. 
Thos., 341. 

Sherborne Abbey, 400. 

Sherfield, Hen. (M.P.), 216—218. 

Sheriff's coach and javelins given, 
161. Javelin men, B. H. 
Cunnington on, 274 ; Abolished, 
274. Javelins lent to Assize 
Courts, 314. 

Sherston Gt, Church, Rattlebone 
Chest, date, 155. Courts 
Leet and Baron cease, 543, 
544, Cresswell family of 
Pinkney, Lords of Manor, 544. 

Fairs, three yearly, 544. 


Poor house, 565. Rattle- 
bone Inn, 544. 
Sherston Pinkney, 225. 
Sherwin, Mr., 343. Rich. 


(M.P.), 220. 
Shetland sheep, 622. 
Shewring, Hen., 351. 
Shiel, J. St. M., 85. 
Shields, H. G., Merino sheep, 302. 
Shillingfleet, Edw., 354. 
Shillingford, Mrs., 399. 
Shipton Moyne (Glos.), 280. 
Shirburne, Nich. (M.P.), 189. 
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Shirle, Walt. (M.P.), 200-—202. 

Shirley House (Surrey), 546. 

Shirwode, Thos. (M.P.), 202. 

Shoemakers’ thread, 346. 

Shoes, old, hidden in houses for 
luck, 157. 

Short, Thos. 456. 

Shoryn, John (M.P.), 191. 


_Shotesbroke, Rob. (M.P.). 202. 


Shotewelle, Rich. (M.P.), 202. 
Rog. (M.P.), 195, 196. 

Shoveler, 107. 

Shrapnell, Lt.-Gen.Hen.,inventor, 
403. 

Shrewton, 130. Birds, 93, 95, 
97—99, 101—103, 105, 106, 
108, 111. Great Flood, 538. 

School, scarab, 412, 416, 
418. 

Shrike, Gt. Grey, 87, 98. Red 
Backed, 89, 98. 

Shroud of trees, 522. 

Shuckburgh, Diana, d. of Will. P., 
8, 143. 

Sidmouth, Death of D. of Kent, 
302. 

Sidmouth, Viscount, 248; Pays 
for Devizes Market Cross, 156. 

Sifrewast (Syfrewast), family 
property, 334. Rich. de, 334. 

Sigewine’s Dyke, nr. Chiselbury, 
22% 

Sigismund, K. of the Romans, . 
449, 

Silbury Hill, 159, 317, 439. 
Drawing, 161. lela by, 
Office of Works, 278. 

Silchester, Roman, 629. 
Portway Rd. from Old Sarum, 
513. 

Silk Hill, barrows, 439. 

Silke, Hugh, 340. 

Sille,; John (M.P.), 196. 

Simpkins, Jos., 341, 344. 

Simpson, Geo., 378. 

Sireman, John (M.P.), 181. 
Rob. (M.P.), 188. 

Siskin, 94. 

Skepwith, Sir Thos. (M.P.), 227. 

Skillyng, John (M.P.), 202. 
Mich. (M.P.), 191, 208. 

Skinner, Ralph (M.P.), 212. 
Simon (M.P.). 199, 200. 

Skinner, alias Kennet, 269. 
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Skipwith, Sir Thos., 500. 
Skittles played, 275. 
Skrine of Warleigh (Som.), by 
E, W. Ainlie Walker, 442. 
Skylark, Albino, 96. 
Slade, Edw., 340, 341, 344. 
J. J., gifts, 164; Member of 
committee, 317; On Stone- 
henge markings, 530, 531. 
Gen. Sir John, at Sherborne 
House, 400, 403; Wine sold, 
401, 
Slaughterford, prick spur, 667. 
Sling stones, round pebbles, 645. 
Sloper, Jonathan, 345. Will. 
(M.P.), 213, 232, 235, 236, 238. 
263. 
Sloperton Cottage, the tenant of, 
by B. M. Gough, noticed, 181. 
Slyfelde, Will. (M.P.), 208. 
Slykeborn, Rich, de, 40. 
Small pox and innoculation, 546. 
Smith, Mrs., school in Sherborne 
House, 398. Abel (M.P:), 
251 Rev. A. C., note, 584. 
Ch, (M.P.), 248. 
Charlotte, 293. Edw. le 
(Morar Sil Fras., 343, 523. 
Hen., 342; Hen: (MEP:), 
249, 250; Hen. le (M.P.), 181. 
John (M.P.), 223, 224, 226. 
Jioshuak eit br Ooty: 
32 Ol yStokes Paikia (Mos) 
244, 246, 248—250, 252. 
Margaret, 342 Phile(MeR*) 
219. INOS, Oo OCS, OL 
Rich: 24: o(MeRA 199) 
215, 242. Robe (Me 200; 
201. Sam. (M.P.), 245, 247. 
Thos. (M.P.), 195, 196, 199, 
210, 214: Of Potterne, notes 
on Potterne, 132, 275, 276. 
Sir Walt. (M.P.), 219. Will., 
342; (M.P.) 203. IDI, WN 
Campbell, 468, 480. Wives IRC, 
drawings, 275. Whitehead, 
433. 
Smuggling at Chiselbury, 24. 
Snail Down Barrows, 439. 
Snailum, Geo., 133. inal ee 


Terence W., 133. Walt., 
Oo. 13333. 
Snakenborg, Helena, biog., 157. 
Wikis Iel.. a7. 


Snell Nichia (Melee eee. oh: 

Snelling, John, 395, 396. 

Snigge, Geo. (M.P.), 214. 

Snipe, Common, nesting, 110. 
Jack, 91, 111. 

Snook, James, 534. 

Snow, James, 525. 

Snyput, John (M.P.), 197. 


Soames, Rev. Ch., 293. Rev. 


Gordon, obit., 159, 293. 
Solasse, Rog. (M.P), 194. 
Solbury, Little, pottery, 476. 
Sole, Rev. W., 85. 

Somerford, Great, Church, H. 
Brakspear on, 124. Medieval 
Dispute as to Presentation to 
Rectory. By Canon F. H. 
Manley, 330 -339. Pauper 
emigrants to Canada, 151. 
Property of Kington Priory, 
do4 ; Of Walt. Maltravers, 334. 

Rectors in 14th cent., 334. 

Somerhough, A. G., 57, 58, 67. 

Somers, Ann, 340. Lilian, d. 
Of Walt 23: 

Sonning —~ (Berks),= Rallace of 
Bishops of Salisbury, 137 ; 
Excavated, 126 ; Woodland, 27. 

Sorel, Rog. (M.P.), 190. 

Sotheworthe, Galfiridus (M.P.), 
207. 

Sotwell. Rog. (M.P.), 194—196. 

Will. (M.P.), 216. 

South Lodge Camp, Rushmore, 
excavated, 472, 640; Pottery, 
477. 

Southampton, Earl of, 456; 
Property in New Forest, 337 ; 
Held of Shaftesbury Abbey, 
518. 

Southbroom House, 274; Nisbet 
family, 312. 

Southey, Rob. (M.P.), 256. 

Southwick, Anabaptist meetings, 
560. Church font for aime 
mersion, 560. Land given 
to Edington Chantry, 7. 
Open-air baptisms, 560. 

Sowche, Rich. (M.P.), 213. 

Spanish bags, 345, 

Sparowe, And. (M.P.), 205. 

Sparrow Hawk, 106. 

Sparrows, payment for, 390. 
Hedges bunt, 025 House, 


\ 
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Albino, 95. 
95. 

Spechele[Spechisley], Rob.(M.P.), 
204. 

Spedemomm (MIP) tis, 179. 

Speke, family, 442; Pedigree, 
556. Sir Geo., 639; (M.P.), 
225. Hugh of Hazlebury, 
637 ; Note on, 639; Sir Hugh 
(M.P.), 222, 261. 

Speke Petty, family, pedigree, 
556. Geo., 353. 

Spencer, Sergt., 642. Edw., 
344, 354. John (M.P.), 247, 
248. ob: (MOP), 221. 

Speusermkaeh. (Mor); 198, 199: 

Spicer [Speycer, Spycer], Hen. le 
(MEA 178, _180. -Rob. 
(Viner 208: Will. (M.P.), 
velop, 198: 

Syoilvainicten=. (MP), 207, 

Spinning Turns for Poor House, 
J45. 

Spion Kop, battle, 128. 

Spondon (Derby), 129. 

Sprigurnel, Nich. (M.P.), 184. 

Springford, Mrs., 2. 

Spurrin, Mr., 348, 349. 

Spye Park, 565. In Pewsham 
Forest, 32. 

Squie,, |- ©. 561. 

Stafford, Edw. (M.P.), 212. 
Humphrey de (M.P.), 196. 

Stainburie, John, 392. 

Stalbrigse, john de (MP), ss. 

Stamburule, Phil. de (M.P.), 177. 

Stamford, All Saints’, Stukeley, 
Rector, 145. 

Stamp, Will. (M.P.), 209. 

Stanburn, Phil, de (M.P.), 179. 

Stancombe, Arth._P.,. 552, 
Fred. W., obit., 552. 

Standish in Downton, 225. 

Standlynch, 225, 242. 

Stanhope, Edw. (M.P.), 213. 
John’ (M-P.); 212. Plow. 
Hen. (M.P.), 257 

Stanley Abbey, excavated by H. 
Brakspear, 123, 125. Of 
Hazelbury stone, 556. 
Paving tiles, 362, 364—367 ; 
Made there, 361, 367. 

stanley, Edw. J. (M.P.), 257. 
John T. (M.P.), 246. 
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inec) nesting, 
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Stanton Drew circles, of Beaker 
Age, 438. Stukeley on, 144. 
Stanton St Bernard, advowson 
of Prebend or Rectory granted 
to Earl of Pembroke, 327, 328. 
Joined to Alton Barnes and 
Priors, 327. Property of 
John Booth, 395. Rector 
and Vicar, 129. Vicarage 
created, 327. 

Stanton St. Quentin Church, fall 
Of spire,» 599) Rectory 
burnt, bell from at Devizes, 
O42. 

Stapele, Rich. (M.P.), 196. 

Stapeldon, Sir Rob., 518. 

Stapylton, Violet L., d. of Martin 
Bryan, 138. 

Starkey, ‘Major +H: S., 132) 
James H., obit , 182. some 
1382. 

Starkey Smith, Dr. I. G., 318. 

Starling, mimicry, 93, Flocks, 93. 

Statham, Nich. (M.P.), 207. 

Stationery Office, gift, 442. 

Staunton [Stone Dene], 337. 

Staunton, Sir Geo. (M.P.), 257, 
258. John (M.P.), 208. 

Stedman, James (M.P.), 220. 


Steele, Col, gift, 668. Will. 
(M.P.), 236. 
Steeple: Asiivonh 297. Spiers 


Piece Farm, 297. 

Steeple Langford, Birds, 105. 

steeple Lavington, given to 
Edington, 11, 12. 

Stephens, Will, (MP) e207. 

Stephenson, Hen. F. (M.P.), 258. 

Stepney, Sit ho.) 502) 

Stent, sources of ‘Bristol Avon, 
088, O91. 

Stevens, E., gift, 441. Frank, 
76, 163, 378, 516; Gifts, 311, 
442,570 ; Hospitality, 4; Model 
of Highfield Pits, 161: Note, 
285 ; Alabaster tablet at Mere, 
540, 041 ; On Amesbury Watch 
Bill, 526, 527; On early view 
of Salisbury, 289—292 ; On 
Inlaid Paving Tiles of Wilts, 
358—378; On wooden mace 
stand, Salisbury, 535, 436 ; 
President of Wilts Arch. Soc., 
4, 313, 317, 490; Presidential 
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Address, 1936; 617—631 ; 
Work on Salisbury Museum, 


149; Writings, 567. John, 
343, 344. Rob. (M.P.), 221, 
342. Sam., 340. Thos., 
356. Will. (M.P.), 220. 

Stewart, Ch. (M.P.), 233. 
Canon Edw. on Training Col- 
lege, 403. 


Steynysham, Rich. (M.P.), 200. 

Stiching Oke [Sing Oke], deriva- 
tion, 337, 338. 

Stighele, Peter ati(M-Ps)) 179: 

Stiles, Ben. Haskins (M.P.), 232, 
233. 

Still, Gabriel, 340, 344. 

Stock Dove, 108. 

Stockman, Will. (M.P.), 215. 

Stodley, Walt. (M.-P), 201, 
228 

Stoke Park, 244, 246. 

Stoke, Rich. (M.P.), 194, 195. 

Stokes, John de (M.P.), 191. 
Mary J., 562. Rich., 341. 

Stokke, Thos. (M.P.), 202. 

Stone Curlew, nesting, 90, 109. 

Stone implements, axe hammers, 
Woodhenge and Katfyn, 50, 
56; Source of material, 428. 
Axes from Craig Llwyd, 278. 

Flints from Thorney Down 

ditches, 646. 

Stone, E. H., on Stonehenge, 426. 

Wes, Boal, gui, Ol. 


John (M.P.), 191—195, 208. 
John atte (M.P.), 192; 
John de (M.P.), 191. Stone, 


Dr. J F.S., 176, 516 ; Excava- 
tions at Boscombe and Easton 
Down, 491; Medizval inter- 
ments at Old Sarum, 316; 
Ditch at Winterbourne 
Dauntsey, 3; Gifts, 162, 311, 
571, 666; On discoveries at 
Ratfyn, Amesbury, and their 
bearing on the date of 
Stonehenge, 55—67; An 
enclosure on Boscombe Down 
East, 466—489 ;s Faience beads, 
661; A Late Bronze Age 
habitation site on Thorney 
Down, Winterbourne Gunner, 
640; Excavations at Easton 
Down, Winterslow, 68—80; 
Unrecorded barrows and other 


earthworks at Ford, Laver- 
stock, 406—411. 

Stonechat, 101, 

Stonehenge, 438, 439, 618. 
Art. on noticed, 301. Altar 
stone always .prostrate, 139; 


A second one? 428. And 
Woodhenge, 428. Aubrey 
holes; later than ditch, 140. 


Blue Stones brought from 
Prescelly in Neolithic times 
but erected later, 141 ; Brought 
by sea or land, 431, 439; 
Lintels and Trilithons ? 139, 
428; Horse shoe later than 
Sarsen circle, 140. Bought 
and presented to nation by 
Sit Cecil Chuo alia: 


Builders had knowledge of 
Greek architecture, 139. 
~ Stonehenge) {= by) Mayor 


C. J. K. Pollard, noticed, 431. 

IDEhGS so, Col, Ik. - Jal, 
Cunnington on, noticed, 139; 
G. H. Engleheart on, 427, 428 ; 
Early part of Beaker period, 
438 ; Battle of Mount Baydon, 
date of Blue stones, 431; Date 
500—400 B.C., 141; Late pre- 
Roman, 146. Ditch laid out 
first, 140. Erection of stones, 
Theory_of, by El, Pak) jones: 
284. Excavations 1920— 26, 
Reports on animal bones and 
mollusca, noticed, 299—300. 

“Four Stations, . £393 

Friar’s Hele Stone, date 
given by, 140. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth story, founded on 
fact, A. Shaw Mellor on, 301. 

Lockyer’s calculations un- 
sound, 140, Markings incised 
on stones, Dr. L. M. Man on, 
155 ; Discussed and disproved, 


530, 531. Mollusca, evidence 
of late date, 141, 300. 
Orientation, 428. Ox bones, 


B. primigenius, 66, 67, 300. 
Painting by Turner, 159. 
Preservation of, appeals for, 
426, 560, 561. Roofed, 428. 
Scarab found near, details, 
413, 418. Stone mace head, 
140. Sunrise, position for 
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observing, 140. Repro- 
duction built in U.S.A., 559. 

Zand Y holes, Early Iron 
Age, 141. 

Stonehouse, Fras. (M.P.), 2238, 
224, 226—229. 

Stonore, John de, 331, 332. 

Stool ball, game, 347. 

Stoor, Nich. (M.P.), 192. 

Stopford, Maj.-Gen. Edw, (M.P.), 
250, 251. jjamess. arl of 
Court Town (M.P.), 241, 242. 

James Geo., Viscount 
(M.P.), 245, 249, 250. 

Stonye, john (M.P.), 211, 212. 

Stote Blandy; Rev. A. W. on, 
grant by Abbess of Wilton, 
1536, 327 —329. 

Stourhead, Nymph, 159. 

Stourton, 235. Birds, 93, 109. 

White Sheet Castle, 
pottery, 569. 
Stourton family, recusants, 637. 
Charles, Ld., 556. John 
(M.P.), 201—203. Will, 
(M.P.), 199. 

Stowell [Stawelle], John (M.P.), 
193, 194, 198. 

Stradlinge, Sir John (M.P.), 217. 

Strahan, Will. (M.P.), 241, 243. 

Strange, John (M.P.), 205. 

So Ifo, SS 

Strangwissh, Thos, (M.P.), 207. 

Stratford sub-Castle, 226, 227, 
236. Birds, 95, 99, 104, 109, 
111, 112, 

Stratford, Nich. de (M.P.), 180. 

Stratton St. Margaret, earth 
circle, A. D. Passmore on, 529, 
530. Parks O29: 

Straw plaiting industry, Mrs. 
M E. Cunnington on, 281, 
282. And hat making, 
Wilcot, 538. 

Street, A. G., Wiltshire in ‘‘ Eng- 
lighteCountry, “noticed, loz; 
153 ; Writings, 158. John, 
524, 

Strickland, Sir Will. (M.P.), 232, 
233, 

Strode family, papers given, 571. 
Hugo de (M.P.), 180. 
Strong, Arthur, 297. Dora W. 

obit.; 297. John (M.P.), 205. 
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Stryg, John (M.P.), 179. 

Stubhampton, 337. 

“ Stukeley, Avebury and the 
Druids) by sstuart’ Pigeotty, 
noticed, 144. Will., biog., 
144; MSS. and drawings, 144. 

Stumpe, Sir James (M.P.), 211. 

John (M.P.), 218. = Thos., 
B24, 

Suuinaahy,, Jaleiny CMLIE.)), 182). 
Will, (M.P.), 199, 201—203, 207. 

Sturt, Humph., 667. 

Styrope [Styrappe], Will. (M.P.), 
2 205. 


fed 


Suffolk, Earl: of, 2962 At 
Agincourt, 449, 450. Lady, 
432. 

Suleard, John (M.P.), 208, 

Sullivan, John (M.P.), 245. 

Sunday Games, Box, 347. 

Sunderland, Ld., 500, 

Surnam, Peter, 399. 

Surnour, John (M.P.), 206. 

Sutcliffe, Jos., 564. 

Sutton Benger Church, Archi- 
tecture, Sir H. Brakspear on, 
595; Embroidery, 596 ; Porch, 
600. 


- Sutton Courtenay, pit excavated, 


pottery rings. flints, etc., 55, 
61, 62, 64, 569. 

Sutton Veny, Polebridge House, 
132. 

Sutton, James, 543; Junr. (M.P.), 
239—241. 

Swadden, Thos., 344. Will. 
(M.P.), 215. 

Swallow, 89, 102. 

Swallowcliffe, pit-village, 21. 

Swan, mute, 106. 

Swan, Nich. (M.P.), 201. 

Swanborough Hundred, 81. 

Swanton, Fras. (M.P.), 221, 223, 
233, 261. Will. (M.P.), 223. 

Swayne, Hen. (M.P.), 208. 
WAVMNIG  QMEIE | PADS). Dilet 
WAIL, Jog 483, Bp Wess 
) Earsons erleasure «i by, 
noticed, 143. 

Sweltenham, Will. of, 11. 

Swift, 90, 103. 

Swift, Dean, 432. Wills He 
““A Wiltshire Village in 1870,” 
noticed, 150. 
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Swindon, 249, 250. Conserva- 
tive Soc. Minute Book, 164. 
County Cricket Ground, 
earth circle, 530. Goddard 
Arms Hotel, 493. G.W.R. 
Museum suggested, 493 ; Works 
visited, 493. Museum 
visited, 493. Wilts Arch. 
Soc. meeting, 1936, 490-495. 
Swine, number of in forests in 
Domesday, 26. 

Swiss Lake Dwellings, Neolithic 
dog, 621. 

Sydenham, Archdeacon, Cadaver 
Mont., 460. jiohn (MEP), 
205. Simon, Dean of Salis- 
bury, 452; Armorial Tiles, 375. 

Sylyard, John (M.P.), 211. 

Symes, Mich. (M.P), 249. 

Symondesburgh, John, 518. 

Symonds, Capt. Rich., diary 
notes, 453, 454, 458, 461. 

Symple, John le (M.P.), 183. 

'Syre, Hen. (M.P.), 184, 185. 

Syreford, H. de, 37. 

Syrencot, Poore family, monu- 
ments, 605. 


Tail, And. de (M.P.), 187. 

Taillour, Nich. le (M.P.), 192, 193. 

Talbot, Miss; 155. Cs Jal BAIS 3 
Note, 596. Sir Geo. (M.P.), 
224. Ivory (M.P.), 232, 235. 

John (M.P.), 236; Sir John 
(ME 22 oF Sharington 
(M.P.), 214, 225. Will. D., 
156. W. H. Fox, first photo- 
graph, 562. 

Talmach, Col. Thos. (M.P.), 226, 
262. 

Talmage, Gwen P., 131. 

Tanner, John, 465 ; John le 
(M.P.), 189, 199. Thos. and 
his ‘‘ Bibliotheca,” by W. T. 
Davies, noticed, 566. 

Tapener, John (M.P.), 198. 

Tarente, Edw. de (M.P.), 183, 
185. 

Targett, John, 534. 

Tatlock, R. R., writings, 270. 

Taunton, bronze hoard, 653. 

Tayler, Mrs., gift, 491. 

Taylor, bellfounder, 520. 
James, 340. John, 344 ; 
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- Water poet, ‘‘ Journey to Salis- 
bury,’ 592. Michael Angelo 
(M.P.), 246. AIS Perces 
Peter (Mor2) 20s 

Tayllour, Rog. le, 186. 

Tea, not to be drunk in Poor 
House, 346. 

Teal, 91; Nesting, 107. 

Teffont, Rom.-Brit. burials, 428. 

Teffont Magna, Birds, 92. 

Tel el Amarna, Faience Beads, 
662, 663 

Telephone, earliest made in Wilts, 
279. 

Tempest family, pedigree, 442,556. 

Temple, John s(imes) Zr: 
Rich. (MSR) Zone 

Temys, Thos. (M.P.), 205, 209. 

Tern, Little, 111. 

Tetbury, river, 434. 

Areynbuner., WV alley (Mises eho 2 

Thames, 588. Estuary, swamp 
in early times, 619. Pottery 
dredged from, 586. Valley, 
forest in early days, 31. 

Thellusson, Peter Isaac (M.P.), 
246. 

Themse, Will. (M.P.), 203, 206. 

Thenesdenne, 337. 

‘‘ Thing ’’ in Iceland, 497. 

Thingley, nr. Corsham, 498. 

Thistlethwaite, Alex., 220, 224, 
229). 

Thomas atte (—) (M.P.), 192. 
Sir Edmund (M.P.), 236. 

Dr. H.H., 413, 431, 638; John, 
Bp. of Salisbury, 612. Sir 
Will. B., 561. 

Thompson, C. J., 617. 

Thornborough Moor 
earth circles, 114. 

Thornboroughe, Edw. (M.P.), 214. 

Thornely, T. H., 85. 

Thornham Down, ancient cultiva- 
tion, 148, 149. 

Thorney Down, Winterbourne 
Gunner, 466. Ancient 
cultivation, 640. Barrows 
unrecorded, and ditch, 642. 

Excavations, pebbles, sling 
stones ? 645. Bone needle, 
646. Flint implements, 354 
—357, 646, 648." Late 
Bronze Age house site, 647, 


(Yorks), 
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648 ; Pottery, 648, 652; Relic 
table, 660; Report on Mollusca, 
by A S. Kennard, 658; Saddle 
Quern, 648 ; Wood, 642. 

Thorp, Thos. (M.P.), 193, 205. 

Threshing Machine first used, 304. 

Throckmorton, Anth. (M.P.), 212. 

Sir Bayneham (M.P.), 221. 
Johna(Ve 208; 210: 
Nich: (M.P.), 210. 

Thrush, Pied, 100. 

Thurnam, IDX, John, 543; 
Appreciation of, 440; On 
modern markings on Stone- 
henge, 531. 

Thursby, John H. (M.P.), 236. 

ingamer (Che (MEP.), 218. 
Simejames) (MUP)F 2195 222, 

John (MEP) 213-215; 
225 om John (M-P:), 211, 2h2, 
O15. hose ands Site abhos, 

_ (M.Ps.), 214—218, 221— 224, 
260. 

iiiyspledene, Hen: de (M.-P), 177, 
178. 

Tichfield, Canon of, 453. 

Tidcombe, long barrow, ox horns, 
585. 

Tidworth, Birds, 105. 

Til, river, 590. 

Tiler, Bet, 346. : 

Tiles, paving, of Wilts, by F. 
Stevens, 358378. Arms 
used merely as decoration, 363. 

Border tiles, Malmesbury, 
365. Designs, described, 
362, 363; Distribution of, 364 ; 
Pictorial rare, 363; Sporting, 
365. Dutch delft tiles, 
patterns reversed, 541. 
Earliest tiles at Westminster, 
362.. Holes on back, 361, 
368. Kilns for, excavated, 
360. MiaGe Oimlly joy 
Monasteries, 358, 360. 
Method of manufacture, 358, 
359. Stamp for making, 
359. Tiles from Heytesbury 

_ House, 570. 

Tilshead, Birds, 104. Skeleton 
found, 267. oo Wilh? sey. 
589. Woodland, 27. 

Tin in Brittany and Cornwall, 
627, 


Tinkley Bottom, 338. Old 
pond, 339. 

Tinney and Cobbam, Messrs., 
DOr vale 

Tintern Abbey, H. Brakspear 
on, 125. 

Tirah, expedition, 128. 

Tisbury Barn, 159. Birds, 
109. Churchyy ssurdeyaito, 
noticed, 568; Helmet of Sir 
Thos. Arundell, 568. Yew 
tree, 568. 

Tit, Blue, 97. Coal, 97. 
Great, 97. Long Tailed, 97. 

Marsh, 97. Willow, 87, 
98. 

Tichborne, Sir Walt. (M.P.), 217. 

dims silas (MPs) 2215 

Tobacco pipes, coll. of, Salisbury 
Museum, 149. Made at 
Amesbury, 1664, 542. 

Tockenham, Grebe, 108. Manor 
Farm, H. Hathway killed, 152. 

Tocotes, Rob. (M.P.), 208. 
Rog. (M.P.), 207. 

Todde, Rob. (M.P_), 205. 

Tollard Farnham, 338. 

Tollard Royal, 338. 

Mollere, Lhos. (MP), 178: 

iolre; Rhos, de (MeP), 179. 

Tompson, Lawrence (M.P.), 214. 

Toms, H. S., 335. 

Tony, John (M-P.), 178. 

Tooke, J. Horne (M.P.), 247. 

Tooker, Edw. (M.P.), 220—222. 

Giles (M.P.), 215. 

Tookie, Barth (M.P.), 218. 

Popclitie, Kich, (M-P-)), 213: 

Topp, Thos., 533, 534. 

Toppere, Rob. (M.P.), 185, 186. 

Torney, Walt. (M.P.), 207. 

Tosier, Clement. bell founder, 
611. 

Totney Elautneyl) Enlly) sBbex; 
mound excavated, 175, 316. 
Totterdown House, visited, 317. 

Tovey, Duncan, gift, 569. 

Tower Hill, 466. 

Townsend, Calderwood & Co.., 
44. David, 340. John, 
340, 344. Humphrey, 341. 

Jos. (M.P.), 236. Rog. 
(M.P.), 208. 
Townshend, Chauncey (M.P.), 
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237—239, 263. 

242, 244. 
Tracey, Rach’. (Mop )s 209: 

Sir Thos. (M.P.), 216. 

Trade in Early Iron Age, 627. 

Trafalgar, 159. Pictures from 
exhibited, 559. 

Trap, game of, 347. 

Trautbeck, John (M.P.), 205. 

Tree Creeper, decreasing, 97. 

Trenchard, Will. (M.P.), 224, 225, 
227. 262: Will., monument in 
N. Bradley Church, 560. 

Trevor, Sir John (M.P.) 218, 222, 
261. 

Trewe, John, 465. 

Tristram, Dr. E. W. on Mural 
Paintings in Inglesham Ch., 
527—529; in Oaksey Church, 
632. 

Trochulus hispidus, 65, 300, 486, 
658. 

fropenell} > sSirihoss, stombrat 
Corsham, 601. 

Tropzolum speciosum, 5. 

Trotman, Anth., 524. 

Trowbridge Church, guide, 441. 

Cradle Bridge Mills, 552. 

Cricket Club, 552. Foot 
Beagles, 132. Kemp and 
Hewitt’s Mills,564. Manvers 
Street Methodist Church, Hist. 
of, 564, 565. Metal Cross 
given, 570. River, 434. 
Tea Company, gift, 570. 
Ushers’ Brewery, 133. 
Wafers with view of Church, 
570. Woodlands, 552. 

Trowbridge, Will., 534. 

Troyes, Treaty of, 451. 

Trumbell, Will. (M.P.), 218. 

Trumper, Hen., 550. Will. F., 
85; Obit., 550. 

Trundle, The Camp, Flints, 62. 

Trygotte, Thos. (M.P.), 206. 

Tuck, E.N., 176. 

Tucker, Hen., 340, 342, 343. 
Hugh (M.P.), 212. John, 
456. W. H. 132. 

Tudeworth, Rich. de. (M.P.), 185. 

Reg. de (M.P.), 178. 

Tufa, used in roof of Malmesbury 
Abbey, 532. 

Tugwell, Humphrey, 343. 


James (M.P.), 
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Tull, John (M.P.), 210. 

Tunkes, John (M.P.), 210. 

Turgeys, John (M.P.), 209. 

furner, sin Pdw (Ves 235.02 608 
Geo., 535. James, 534. 
Rich., 534. 

Turnor, Rob. (M.P.), 214, 215. 

Wille; a2: 

Turtle Dove, 90, 109. 

Dutt Alex. (MEPs. Zila 

Tutty, Vincent, 62: 

Twining (Glos.), 354. 

Twisse, Horace, 255, 256. 

Twite, 94. 

Twynehow, Will. (M.P.), 205. 

Twyny, Edmund (M.P.), 210. 

Tylee, John, 350. 

Tylney, John, Earl of (M.P.), 239. 
_ Rob. (M.P.), 205, 206. 
Tylney Long, Sir James (M.P.), 

243—245. 
Tylney Long Wellesley, Will. P. 
(MEP) 253: 
Tympeneye, Nich. (M.P.), 199. 
Tyndale, Rob. (MERA eZ 01 
Thos. (M.P.), 201, 210. 
Tyssington, John, 44, 46. 


Uffenham [Ufnam], John (M.P.), 
203—206, 208. Rog. (M.P.), 
208. 

Uffington Camp, visited, 494. 
Church visited 493. Parish 
Hall, 493. White Horse 
copied from British coins, 494: 
Made by Belge, 439; Visited, 
494. 

Uganda, Work of Rev. J. M. 
Duncan, 428, 429. 

Ughtred, Hen. (M.P.), 213. 

Umfreville, Sir Gilbert, 450. 

Umfrey, Thos. (M.P.), 206. 

Umpton, Edw. (M.P.), 210 ; Hen., 
(M.P.), 211. 

Uncles, Barclay, gift., 161, 315. 

Upavon Downs, ancient cultiva- 
tion, 148. 

Uphill, John, 535. 

Upham, Upper, House, H. 
Brakspear on, 124. 

Upton Lovel, birds, 101. 
Church and_ history, notes 
given, 667, 668. Burnet’s 
Almshouse, notes, 668. 
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Enclosure award, 668. 
Rights of way, notes, 668. 
Upton, family, MS. notes, 667. 
John de (M.P.), 190—193. 
Weilie, — ((M(IP 4), — IEA), 
197. 

Ur, iron implements, 626. 

Urnfield culture in S. Wilts, 626. 

Urquhart, D. C., 85. 

Urus, Horns said to have been 
found at Cherhill, M. E. 
Cunnington on, 583 —586. 

Urwin, Christian, 395. Mary, 
d. of Will., 395. 


Vachell, Oliver (M.P.), 210. 
Valeys, John (M.P.), 200. 
Valois, Kath. de, 451. 
Vallonia, costata, 65, 486, 658. 
excentrica, 65, 79, 486. 
pulchella, 65. 
Wanewlen-and sir Hen. (MP), 
219, 220, 237. 

Vansittart, Nich. (M.P.), 248— 
250. 

Vatatzes, John, Emperor, 38. 

Vaughan, Ben. (M.P.), 245. 
Mlimow ds. of hos. 39), 392. 

nase (MER). e212: 

Rob., 387. aihosn (MBs); 
206. Sir Walt., 215. 

Vavasour, Ihos. (M.P.), 213. 

Vellard, John (M.P.), 189, 190. 
Verney, John (M.P.), 233, 

236. 
Vermon, James (M.P.), 230. 
Verona, architectural fragments, 
433. 
Vertigo pygmea, 65, 79, 486. 
Vespasian’s Camp, lpyaiaul< 
breached ? 540. 

Vestments, a suit defined, 53. 

In Grey Friars’ inventory, 53, 
54. 

Vezey, John, 346. 

Vigors, Capt. R. P. L., gift, 569. 

~ Villiers, John C. (M.P.), 243, 244. 
Alias Danvers, Rob.(M.P.), 

261. aiivosay iebyde (MPs); 
DART 6 

Vincennes Castle, Hen. V died 
at, 451. 

Viner, Thos., 534. 

Visitation fees, 347, 348. 
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Vitrea crystallina, 65, 486, 658. 

Vitrina pellucida, 486. 

Vivaish, Rob., 340. 

Von Ostheim, Count, 171, 176. 

Vortex lapicida, 299, 486. 

Vosgues, John de, 450. 

WVoysey,, Mis.) Wadiesss school? 
Salisbury, 398, 399. 

Vyall, Rich. (M.P.), 208. 

Vyle, Hen., 524. 

Vyrly, Rob. (M.P:); 190: 

Vyvonia, John de (M.P.), 180. 


Wacz, Gilbert (M.P.), 191. 

Wade, Geo. (M.P.), 233. 

Wadham Coll., Oxon, 13. 

Wager, Will. (M.P.), 177. 

Wagon horse bells, set given, 
441, 570. Old, given, 161, 
315. 

Wagtail, Blue Headed, 96. 
Grey, increasing,97. Pied, 97. 

White, 97. Yellow, 88, 

96. 

Wainwright, Major C. B., 85. 

Waisel in Wilton Park, wood 
rights, 25. 

Waite, David, gift, 570. 

Wake, Hugo (M.P.), 178. 

Wakecomb, Rich., 342 

Walbury Camp, break in bank 
by flood ? 539. Visited, 318. 

Walcot (Swindon) held by Milo 
Crispin & Levenot, 553; 

Waldegrave, Dr., 269. 

Waldreth, Peter (M.P.), 193. 

Walkadyn, Thos. (M.P.), 212. 

Walker family, monuments, 
Lyneham, 607. Mrs., gifts, 
666, 667. 1s Wo HNe, QR 
442, Rev. F. G., 666, 667. 

Rob., 52. 

Walkynton, Will. de (M.P.), 190. 

Wallace, Thos. (M.P.), 249. 

Waller, John (M.P.), 208. 
Rich. (M.P.), 206. 

Wallingford, Honour of, held by 
MiloCrispin, Merged in Ewelme, 
553. 

Wallingford, Wigod de, 553. 

Wallis, John, 340. 

Wallop, John (M.P.), 199. 

Walrond [Walraund], Adam, 
(M.P.). 179, 181, 183, 184. 
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Thos; (MiP), 205. Will. 
(M.P.), 208. 

Walsh, Ben. (M.P.), 251. 
E. J..R., 418. 

Walsingham, Lady, 388. 390. 

Walters, Will. (M.P.), 205, 218. 

Walters, H. B., on Aldbourne 
Church bells, 284; ‘‘ Church 
Bells of Wilts,’ 609. Siok 
hospitality, 493. 

Waltham, John, Bp. of Salisbury, 
44. 

Waltiers, Will. (M.P.), 199. 

Wanborough, Birds, 99. Callis, 
Foxbridge, and Inlands Farms, 
551. Croft, The, 551. 
Deeds, 441. Field Map, 163. 

Foxhill, Roman road at, 
287. Plain, Roman road and 
lynchets, A. D. Passmore on, 
287. Roman bronze weight, 
311. Roman station, 529. 

Tiles, 364, 367. 

Wancklen, Thos. (M.P.), 223. 

Wansdyke, 314. Excavation, 
1934, 168. Milk Hill and 
Shepherds Shore, breaches in 
dyke from floods ? 539. 

Warbler, Dartford, increasing, 
99, Garden, 99. Grass- 
hopper, 99. Marsh, 87, 88, 
99. Reed, Sedge, and Willow, 
88, 99. Wood, 88, 99. 

Ward, Capt. H. N., 85. John 
OME.) 2315238" Johnwied: 
Ward, 238); jonn=] We (MEE. 
248. Joshua (M.P.), 263. 
Bp. Seth founds College of 
Matrons at Salisbury, 614. 
Thos. (M.P.), 205. 

Wardour, Vale of, 620. Flint 
implements, 22. Woodland 
in Domesday, 3. 

Wardour, Ld. Arundel of, and 
Cranborne Chase, 336. 
Chidiac? (VGA hae 21a Sir 
Edw. (M.P.), 216, 217. 

Warmere = Larmer, 338. | 

Warmewell, Will.(M.P.),195—-198. 

Warminster, Birds, 100, 104. 
Boreham, 135. Derivation, 
135. Woodland in Domes- 
day, 28. Warminsters (2) 
in U.S.A., 567, 568. 
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Warneford, Sir Edmond (M.P.), 
226. 

Warnford Place (Sevenhampton), 
546. 

Warner, Rob. (M.P.), 197. 

Warrey ich» (Vibes ez Oar 
Rog. le (M.P.), 188, 189. 

Warren [Wareyn], (—), 397. 
Shoss (MERA e203 Will. 
(M P.), 199—201. 

Warrender, Sir Geo. (M.P.), 256. 

Wartier, Will. (M.P.), 192. 

Warwick, Earl of, 450. Will. 
(M.P.), 203. 

Washington, Lawrence (M.P.), 
MOH). 

Wastfylde, Edw. (M.P.), 210, 211. 

Water Dean Bottom, Lynchets, 
149. | 

Water Eton, 227. 

Water Rail, nests, 112. 

Water Table of chalk higher in 
Roman time, 487. 

Waterman, alias Watts, David, 
340. 

Watkyns, John (M.P.), 207. 

Watson, Sir Louis, 336. 

Watson Taylor, Geo. (M.P.), 254, 
256 —258. Simon, Sheriff, 
274. 

Watton Priory (Yorks), 124. 

Watton, Mr, 341. Will. de 
(MER eo. 

Watts, John, 344. 

Wauiton, Wil) de (Misr 182) 

Waverley Abbey, 125. 

Waylen, G2 SA eitgolio: 
Weave, (==); 27. John, 324. 
Peter le (Mera ie 

Wearmouth Abbey, bell, 608. 

Weast, Jane, 352, 353. 

Weaver, Mr., architect, 603. 

Webb, Bp., Dean of Salisbury, 
memorial window, 559. E. 
Doran, work at King’s House, 
Salisbury, 403. Edmund 
(M.P.), 224, 225, 227, 228, 229. | 

Giles, 630. Hugh, 340. 
John (M.P.), 228-231, 
262. Nath., 344. Wao. 

L(A) 2255 229) 23ie WAV JAN. 
gift, 667, 668. 

Webbe, Hen. (MP) (196) 193s: 

James - (M.P2); 210: 
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Sir John, 637. 
209, 212. 
Weekes, Anth. (M.P.), 212. 
Carl, 404. Chr. (M.P.), 213, 
214. W., 344. 3 
Weeks, Johnson, 342, 343. 
Will., 341. 
Weigall, Mrs., works altar frontal, 
559. 
Wekelescot, Will. de (M.P.), 
292: 
Welde, Will., 342; Will. atte 
(M.P ), 186. 
Welle, Thos (M.P.), 204—207. 
Welles, Edw: (M.P.), 236. 
Wellow, West, 99, 108, I11. 
Wells, c Aldbourne, bellfounder, 
O20. James, 284. 
Wellys, Thos (M.P.), 205. 
Wenman, Thos. F, (M.P.), 241. 
Wentworthe, John (M.P.), 215. 
Were, alias Browne, Rob. (M.P.), 
209. Will. (M.P.), 212. 
Werme [Warme] = Warmere, 337, 
338. 
Wermenstre_ [Werningstre], 
Galfridus de (M.P), 183, 186. 
Will, de (M.P.), 179. 
Wernherd, John de, 331. 
Wescott, Rob., 346. 
Wesley, R. C., Earl of Morning- 
ton (M.P.), 247. 
Wessex Magazine, noticed, 158, 
Soc. of Architects, 123. 
West Saxon Kingdom, origin of, 
G. M. Young on, noticed, 146. 
West, David, 348. Edw., 349. 
John (M.P.), 201—205, 
207. Mary, 356, 357. 
ROD. (MEE e) R= 20155 Thos. 
(VIBES) 192. 
Westbury, baths built, 134. 
M.P.s, list of, 177—264, 293. 
Railway cutting, geology, 
154. White Horse, 158, 439, 
620. Woodlandin Domesday, 
28. 
Westbury, John (M.P.), 190, 201. 
Westeby, Geo. (IM.P.), 204. 
Westminster Abbey, tiles, 360. 
Simm Lepnenusme Chapel: 
Hungerford benefactions, 452. 
Westmoreland, Earl of, 336, 449. 
Weston, Nich. (M.P.), 193, 195 — 
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Will. (M.P.), 


197. Thos. (M.P.), 193—197. 
Will. (M.P.), 205. 

Westwood, 337. 

Weylands Smithy, iron currency 
bars found, evidence of Pre- 
Roman legend, 493. Visited, 
493. 

Weyland? johny (MERA Zane 
Rich. (M.P.), 178, 179. 

Wexcombe, A. J. Hosier’s Dairy 
Farm system, art. on, noticed, 
435. 

Weyghtman, Will. (M.P.), 211. 

Weymouth, 620. 

Whaddon (S. Wilts), Birds, 101. 

Whapshare, Mr., 523. 

Wharton, Goodwin (M.P.), 226, 
220, | Cok, Hen. (M_P))) 226. 

Thos., High Steward of 
Malmesbury, Letters, 324, 325, 
501; Marquis of Malmesbury, 
character, 500. 

Whateley, Thos. (M.P.), 239. 

Whatley, Mr., 435. 

Wheat, cultivated, origin of, 621. 

Wheatear, 89; Albino, 101. 
Greenland, 87, 101. 

Wheeler [Wheler], Galfridns le 
(M.P.), 183. John, 342. 
ISSiGlng (CML) allay Pyles: 
Will. (M.P.), 219. 

Whetnals, Will. (M.P.), 205. 

Whetstone, Thorney Down, 654. 

Whimbrel, 87, 110. 

Whinchat, 89, 101. 

Whitaker, Hen. (M P.), 213. 

Whitby, Dan., 301. 

White Horses of Wilts, 158. 
White Horse Vale, woodland in 
Domesday, 31. 

White, Ann, 34l. Arth. R., 
obit., 549. Edmund, 534. 

Edw., 343. Geo., 384. 

John, 549, Mat., 397. 

AOS.  OMEIES), = PL 
Walt. (M.P.), 189, 227—230. 

Whitechurch (Salop), 354. 

White Hawk Camp, flints, 62. 

Ox, B. primigenius, 66, 
67, 485. 

Whitelackington (Som.), Speke 
family, 556, 639. 

Whiteparish, Birds, 94—96, 100, 
103—105, 111. Church 
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restoration, 143. Vicarage, 
reminiscences of, 143. 

White Sheet Hill, long barrow, 
22. 

White’s thrush, 87, 101. 

Whitethroat, 88, 99. 
88, 99. 

Whithorn, John (M.P.), 177, 
182, 200—203. Rich. (M.P.), 
191, 204. 

Whiting, H., writings, 566. 

Whitlock, Jos., 344. R., 85. 

Whittle, Fras. (M.P.), 250. 

Whittockesmede, John (M.P.), 
203—208. 

Whityngton, Thos. (M.P.), 208. 

Whynge, John (M.P.), 205. 

Whytehead, Canon, 483, 459. 

Wichampton, Will. de (M.P.), 
194, 197. 

Wichenden, 503. 

Wick, Joan, d. of Rich. of, 554. 

Wick Ball Camp, 20, 21. 

Wickens, Miss, 567. 

Wickham, Will. (M.P.), 247. 

Wicks, Mich. (M.P.), 228, 500. 

Wigeon, 91, 107. 

Wight, David (M.P.), 197. 

Wightman, Will. (M.P.), 212. 

Wightwick, family, stories, 143. 

Wigmore Abbey, 127. 

Wilcot, straw plaiting and hat 
making, 538. 

Wildman, James (M.P.), 245, 
24s John (M.P.), 224, 226, 
Die Thos. (M.P.), 245. 

Wile, John atte. (M.P.), 197. 

Wilkins, Ch. 535. John, 535. 

Wilkinson, Pinkney (M.P.), 241, 
242. 

Willan, T. S., Salisbury and 
Navigation of the Avon, 592— 
594. 

Willemyn, John (M.P.), 192. 

Willes Johnson, Capt., 306. 

William Rufus, tomb at 
Winchester, 456. Will. III, 
plot to murder, 324. 

Williams, Alfred, art.on, by J. B. 
Jones, noticed, 565. H. A., 
85. ion lk, PADS Rob. 
(M.P.), 249. W., 4. 

Williams-Freeman, Dr. J. P., 79. 

Walhamson) Drs Gs Cye2iioe 


Lesser, 


Willis, Ann, 340. John, 343. 

Willoughby, Sir Geo. (M.P.), 225, 
226. John (M.P.), 207. 
Thos. (M.P.), 214. 

Wills, Sir Ernest, 319. 

Willowherb, patches of mentioned 
in Charters, 23. 

Willy, Will. (M.P.), 237—239. 

Wilsete, origin of, 148. 

Wilson, Rowland (M.P.), 219. 

Wilton, Abbess, grant by, 1536, 
by A. W. Stote-Blandy, 327— 
329; Abbess and _ Prioress 
pensioned, 328. Abbess 
ranks as Baroness, 327. 
Birds, 98. Black Friars, 37, 
38. District described by 
A. G. Street, 153. Hanging 
bowlin Salisbury Museum, 149. 

Park, Waisel, a vill in, 25. 

House, double cube room, 
159 ; Garden laid out by Isaac 
de Cauxs S15 9oe a Palladian 
Bridge, 159; Pictures exhibited, 
599 ; Royal visits, 397. 
MEPS list) Ofaluni—=2 040 
Secular Capital of Wessex, 
146—148. 

Wilton St. Mary, tile kiln (error), 
361. 

Wiltshire Arch. Soc., 165, 443, 
490, 669, 670. Magazine, 
315. Meeting at Salisbury 
1934, 1—6; at Hungerford 
1935, 313—320 ; at Swindon 
1936, 490-495. List of 
Members, 1936, 572—582. 
Nat. Hist. Day suggested, 317. 

Report, annual, 313—317 ; 
490—492, Marchioness_ of 
Lansdowne, Patron, 490. 
Single day’s excursion, Oldbury 
Camp, 492. 

Wiltshire antiquities, report pro- 
posed, 4. Archeology, 618. 

Archdeacon of, removed, 
136. Architecture, 126. 
Armorial bearings from, pro- 
posed, 4,317. Books, pamph- 
lets and articles, noticed, 136 
—160, 299—310, 431-440, 
553—568, 661-663. Cen- 
tenaries of 1935, 154. 
County boundaries, 296, 312; 
Origin) Vole as: County 
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Council) chaimman, 294: 

County cricket, 425. Cut- 

tings and scraps, indexed, 542. 
Dialect words, 1835. 

_ Education, progress of, 294. 
Guide to, noticed, 159. 
Institutions by Sir Thos. 

Phillipps, imperfect, 530. 
Maps given, 161. M.Ps., list 
of, 177—264. Monasteries, H. 


Brakspear on, 127. Regt., 
journal of, 162. Society, 
Leaf bequest, 425. South 


in Nom.-Bbrit. times, and 
Egbright’s Stone, 135. Wagon 


given, 314. Woodlands, 
modern compared with Domes- 
day, 31—33. 

Wiltshire, Geo., 346. Jane, 


346. John, 347. Mary, 
pacockics and! Barleyja by, 
noticed, 434. 

Wimborne Minister, tiles, 367. 

Relics of Virgins and Con- 
fessors, 38. Tomb of K. 
Ethelred, 456. 

Wimborne, Simon of, 39. 

Winchelsea, Grey Friars, 38. 

Winchelsey, Archbishop, 41. 
John of, 41. 

Winchester, The Bishop’s City, 
religious capital of Wessex, 
146, 148. Cathedral tiles, 
365; Tomb of Will. Rufus, or 
Hen. de Blois? 456. Grey 
Eniars, 38. Roman, 629. 

St. Mary’s, Abbot of, a 

Barons old. 

Winchcomibe (Glos.),Church, tiles, 
377. 

Windmill Hill, see Avebury. 

Windover, Will., buys Salisbury 
Grey Friars, 50. 

Windibanck, Thos. (M.P.), 219. 

Windsor Castle, St. George’s 
Chapel Hist) of, by) Sin El: 
Brakspear, 126, 127. Roof 
restored by Sir H. Brakspear, 
123, 124. Forest, Chace of 
le Bishopsber, restored to Salis- 
bury See, 136. 

Wingfield, Edw. (M.P.), 214. 

Winteneye (Hartley, Hants), gifts 
to Church, 334. 


Winterbourne, property given to 
Hungerford Chantry, 458. 

Winterbourne Bassett Church 
given to Lewes Priory, 276. 

Winterbourne Dauntsey, excava- 
tions, 57. Iron Age stockaded 
ditch excavated, 3, 80. 
Peterborough pottery, 162. 

Winterbourne Earls Church, 367. 

Winterbourne Gunner, Late 
Bronze Age habitation site on 
Thorney Down,by J.F.S. Stone, 
640, 643, 644. 

Winterbourne Monkton, straw 
plaiting industry, 281. 

Winterbourne Stoke, long barrow, 
439. 

Winterslow, 224, 225. Barrow 
with decapitated Beaker man, 
68. Double ditches cattle 
ways, 411. Downs, S. slope, 
Celtic fields, 488. Easton 
Down, excavations, 1933— 
1934, by J. F.S. Stone, 68—80; 
Ash pits excavated, 71—76; 
Skeleton of Neolithic Dog, 
J W. Jackson on, 76—78, 621 ; 
Flints and pottery, 71—76 ; 
Flint workshop, floors exca- 
vated, 68—70. Middle 
Bronze Age urnfield, 68, 652. 

Mollusca, reports on by 
A.S. Kennard, 78, 79, 299, 300. 

Bi-vallate ditch excavated, 
79, 80. Winterslow Hut 
barrow, bronze razor and urn, 
477. 

Wirhale, Rob. (M.P.), 202. 

Wisbeck, Thos. 381. 

Wise, Maria, d. of Dr. N. V., 552. 

Wishford, 235. Legend of 
Seven at a birth may be fact, 
555. 

Withergaunt, Rob. (M.P.), 186. 

Withington, Lothrop, 389. 

Witton St. Mary, tile kiln, 361. 

Witts, Broome, 284. Edne, 
284. 

Wodeberghe, John de (M.P.), 186. 

Wodefaude, Will. de (M.P.), 179. 

Wodeford, John (M.P.), 202. 
Rich. (M.P.), 208. 

Wodehouse, John (M.P.), 246, 
253, 254. 

Woder, Rich. le (M.P.), 189. 
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Wolaton, John (M.P.), 206. 

Wolf and Jackal, 621. 

Wolfe, John (M.P.), 207. 

Wollop, John de (M.P.), 190. 

Wolstanbury Camp _ (Sussex), 
internal fosse, 310. 

Wolsthing, Radulphus de (M.P.), 
186. 

Wolverley (Worcs.). 354. 

Wolves in Britain, 621. 

Wolwy, Hubert (M P.), 193. 

Woodall, Canon T. J., 85. 

Woodcock, white, 111. 

Woodcuts (Dors.), 339. Rom.- 
Brits dogs 6) 

Woodrfalls, 221. 

Woodford, residence of Bp., 137. 

Woodford, Will., 45. 

Woodhay, West {Berks.), 435. 

Woodhenge, barrow, axe hammer 
and pottery, age of, 57, 64, 
480. Bones of Bos primi- 
genius, 66, 67, 300, 386, 485. 

Child burial, 139. Date 

of, 140. Flints, halberd 
shaped, 6]—64. Grooved 
pottery, age of, 55, 61, 62, 64, 
140. Marine shells, 60. 
Prototype of Stonehenge, 140. 

Woodland in Wilts at time of 
Domesday, by F W. Morgan, 
25—33. 

Wood Lark, nests, 96. 

Woodley, Will. (M.P.), 239, 242. 

Woodman, Alec, 343. 

Woodpecker, Gt. Spotted, nests, 
103. Green, 103. Lesser 
Spotted, 103, 104. ; 

Wood pigeon, 108. 

Woodroof, Mat., 343. 

Woodstone, Hen., 39. 

Woodward, C. H., 100. Rob., 
593. 

Woodyates, 335. Roman 
road, excavated, 514—516. 

Woolmore, John (M.P.), 249. 

Wootton Bassett, 293, 434. 
Borough, 9500. Election, 
bribery, 503. Geology, 142. 

Heldy bye) Levenots and 

Milo Crispin, 553. M.Ps., 


List of,.177—264. 
in Domesday, 28. 
Worcester, 354. _Cathedral, 


Woodland 


127; A Brakspearm omer ¢ 
Lectures by Franciscans, 39; 
Tomb of K. John, 456.. 
Priory, H. Brakspear on, 126. 

Wordsworth, Canon Chr., 405. 

Bp. John, 422; Prayers by,. 
163; Stories of, 143. 

Workers’ Educational Assoc., 
Swindon, founded, 548. 

Worston, Will. (M.P.), 199. 

Worth, John (M.P.), 200, 

Worton, 434. 

Wotton, John (MP.), 203. 
Nich! OVER 202% Rob. 
(M P.), 204. 

Wrastley, Rob. (M P ), 209. 

Wraxall North sChutch. ob 
Brakspear on, 124. 

Wraxall, South, Church, restored, 
described, 602, 603. Manor 
restored by Major Richardson 
Cox, 129. 

Wraxall, Nath. W. (M.P.), 243, 
244. 

Wren, cuckoo’s egg in nest, 102. 

Fire Crested, 98. Gold 
Crested, 98. 

Wren, Sir Chr., influence on 
Salisbury houses, 139. 

Wrenham, John (M.P.), 216. 

Wright, B., 516. R. P,. The 

Portway at Newton Toney, 513 
—5i6. W.E., 412, 418. 

Wrog, Rob. (M.P.), 179. 

Waroth, john avery eo: 
Buys Grey Friars, Salisbury, 
49, 50. 

Wroughton, Evelyn M., obit., 
549. John (M.P.), 206. 
Phil., 549. Will. (M.P.), 210. 

Wryd, John (M.P.), 199. 

Wryere, Rob.le OP) S130); 

Wryneck, 104. 

Wrythe, Will. (M.P:), 206. . 

Wuduburh Camp, 20. Mollusca, 
487. 

Wyatt, Ben., designs Devizes 
Market Cross, 156. James, 
destruction of Salisbury belfry, 
Cathedral, etc., 291, 462. 

Wychford, Will. (M.P.), 192, 193. 

Wychampton, Will. de (M.P.), 
194—196. 

Wyght, David (M.P.), 194—197, 
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Woke, John (M.P.), 202: 
Thos., a leper, 45. Will. de 
COMES ), ee 

Wykes, John (M.P.), 183. 

Wylcotes, Oliver (M.P.), 206. 

Wylde, Will. le (M.P.), 184. 

Wyle, John atte (M.P.), 197. 

Wylkes, Thos. (M.P.), 209, 213. 
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Xerophila itala, 79, 486, 658. 
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2202227 
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Zeals, Silton Manor, map, 667. 
Zouche, Fras. (M.P.), 214. 
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tae SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS (Continued). 


i STONEHENGE AND ITS BARROWS, by W. Long, Nos. 46-47 
jof the Magazine in separate wrapper 3s. 6d. This still remains one of 
‘the best and most reliable accounts of Stonehenge and its Earthworks. 


| WILTSHIRE—The TOPOGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS OF JOHN 
“AUBREY, F.R.S., A.D. 1659—1670 Corrected and enlarged by the 
“Rev. Canon J. E. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., 4to., Cloth, pp. 149, with 46 
Wplates. Price £1 7s. 6d. 

WILTSHIRE INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM, CHARLES I, 


: vO., pp. vii. + 510. 1901. With full index. In 8 parts, as issued. 
rice 13s. 


i!) DITTO. IN THE REIGNS OF HEN. III, ED.I,andED.II. 8vo., 
ipp. xv. 505. In parts as issued. Price 13s. 


1 DITTO. THE REIGN OF ED.III. 8vo., pp. 402. In six parts as 
issued. Price 13s, 


| A BIBLIOGRAPHY oF THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS oF 
WILTSHIRE, STONEHENGE, anp AVEBURY, with other references, 
iby W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., pp. 169, with 4 illustrations. No. 89, 
\Dec., 1901, of the Magazine. Price 5s. 6d. Contains particulars as to 
947 books, papers, &c., by 732 authors. 


| THE TROPENELL CARTULARY. An important work in 2 vols., 
/8vo. pp. 917, containing a great number of deeds connected with property 
in many Wiltshire Parishes of the 14th and 15th centuries. Only 150 
‘copies were printed, of which a few are left. Price £1 2s. 


| THE CHURCH BELLS OF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
faND HISTORY, BY H. B. WALTERS, F.S.A. Published in III 
‘Parts. Price 16s. (N.B.—Separate Parts can no longer be sold.) 


) A CALENDAR OF THE FEET OF FINES FOR WILTSHIRE, 
mos LO 1272, BY E. A. FRY. 8vo., pp. 103. Price 6s. 


WILTSHIRE TOKENS. 


The Society has a considerable number of 17th and 18th century 
i itshire Tokens fe dispose of, either by sale or exchange for others 


B onty to Capt. B. H. Ce. 5. A.,/ Scot... Curator, 
Museum, Devizes. 


'BOOKBINDING. _ Books carefully Bound to pattern. 


_ Wilts Archeological Magazine bound to match previous volumes, 
Or in Special Green Cases. 


We have several back numbers to make up sets. 


The North Wilts Museem and Wiltshire Library | 


at Devizes. 


All Members of the Society are asked to give an annual | 


subscription towards the upkeep of the Devizes Museum and 


Library. Both the Museum and the Library are concerned in the 
first place with objects of interest from this County, and with Books, " 


Pamphlets, MSS., Drawings, and Prints connected with Wi iltshire, 


and together they form one of the most important branches of the 


Society's Work. The Library is the only institution of the kind im 


Wiltshire, so far as its collection of all kinds of material for the | 


history of the County is concerned. 


a 
Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. R. D. Owen, Bank 
Chambers, Devizes. 


Miss B. Gullick, Crane Bridge Road, Salisbury, will be glad of | 
notes of any fresh localities for plants already recorded in Preston’s | 
or any new or uncommon species 4 
found. In the case of plants difficult to identify specimens should : 


Wh) 


“ Flowering Plants of Wilts, 


be sent to her. 


Wiltshire Birds 


address. 


Also with a view to the compilation of a list of Wiltshire |” 
Lepidoptera Mr. Pitman would be grateful for any notices be | 


Butterflies or Moths within the County. 


-WCODWARD, PRINTER, DEVIZES 


£- » see 


, Butterflies & Moths. | 


Mr. C. M. R. Pitman, 89, Rampart Road, Salisbury, is collect J 
_ng notices of Wiltshire Birds, with a view to an annual report fo a 
be published in the Magazine. He would be greatly obliged if © 
observers would send him notes of anything of interest at the above | 
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